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LAKK OF GEKI.VA. 


retilly from the summit of the Jura 
to the lirink of tlie lake, where se- 
\ eral proi* oiUovies run out into its 
wau rs, and tend to break the tini- 
r)rinit\ of its hanks. 

I'lie mouTitai j tops arc crowned 
with forests oi pines, ilieir sides are 
f lotiic d \\ rA^ \*t>o(ls of hecf h .and 
oal. ; lower dovvli, rich meadows, 
ict.iie tielvd , and snperli^vineyards 
he.>p( ak ahninianceaiid prospenty. j 
Hc'Mitl anne towns — Geneva, Laii- 
sanne , Veve\ . >.lorer s, Uollc, Nvon, 
.\ iho:ino, Copjjcl, villages, ham- 
ii ^ s, sjil<’ndiri villas — once theinan- 
.ioitn ( i V’^oliaire, lioiisseau, Bon- 
net. l)e SiiLs^ure, l>c Luc, l^issot, 
Mid Ncckcr, einhellish everj^ part 
of this sniiling picture; while the 
i5pn()Site sliore exliibits the most 
siriksiig contrast There the Dent 
d’Oelic and the lofty mountains of 
Savoy, l)rol‘.cn into deep chasms bj’ 
loi rents, rise almost pcrpcntlicii- 
; their foot, covered with vast 
lor*. Sts of ebesnni-trces, is over- 
look'cd by immense inaccessible 
rock^-’, and these arc rctlccicd in the 
lake with that a /u re tint which jmre 
and deep water iinjnirts to the ob- 
jeets pictuivd in It. A few huts 
scattered on tlie liiiis, some vil- 
lages, and^uvo small towns, are the 
< nl}^ human abodes discovered 
there; and it would 'be difficult to 
conceive hou their inhabitants can 
bare communication with one an-^ 
oi on account of tlie ruggedness 
</} the shore, did not the new road 
leailing to the .Simplon present it- 
self to tlie view. This beautiful 
road runs along the banks of the 
lake, marking their windings by the 
white colour of the rocks and earth 
in which it has been formed. Above 
those mountains, themselves of 
e,rcat height, tow^er the snow-cap- 


ped peaks which surround the val- 
ley of Chamouni; among tlicse 
Mont Blanc majestically rears us 
head, covered with everlasting icc. 

yheso lofty mountains sink to- 
wards Genev.i; a plain of. consi- 
deiahle extent, and clotlied with a 
luxuriant vegetation, is interpo- 
sed 'oeiwetn the lake and the foot 
of ific Salevc and Voirons; it is 
j traversed by the Arve, which dis- 
cimrgcs iis muddy waters into those 
of the Rlione. 

'rhis vast picture, sublime as a 
whole, picliirtscpie and diversified 
in its forms and eik ets, and ricli in 
its details, affords a pros|)ect which 
the spectator is never weary of ad- 
miring. 

It is not only the painter and the 
lover of nature that arc attivicted 
by the beauties of the Lake ol Ge- 
neva, tlie naturalist and natural 
philosopher will derive from them 
equal gratification. Situated be- 
tween the High Alps and the Jura, 
and at the extremity of several spa- 
eious vallejs, pebbles of all sort;i 
are found on its hanks. Tim ir.onn- 
tains which encircle it, and tlm 
stralaof w’hich may bestiulicd duwu 
to their very base, present a vast 
field to the researches of the geo- 
logist. 'Fhe hdvc furnisht^s many 
excellent sorts of fish ; and aquatic 
birds, clsewdiere very rare, live up- 
on its shores. I’he lover of botany 
may collect in different valleys, 
wlicre the lieat is more or less in- 
te!)se,an abundantharvestof plants, 
w'bieli ojH^rw ise grow only in very 
opposite climates. The philosopher 
will not behold without interest the 
summits of Mont Blanc, Bnet, and 
the Giant, where theDe .Saiissures, 
the De Lucs, tlie PicUis,have made 
their scientific eyperiments ; and 
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who is tliere that would not turn 
aside to visit Clarens, Moillerie, 
and that beautiful part of the lake 
which Rousseau has sOadmirably 
described in his Nouvelle U^eloise'^ 
As the lake receives several ri- 
vers that run from the glaciers, its 
'vater is higher in eummer during 
the melting of the snow than in the 
cold seasons -/in the month of Au- 
gust it usually reaches its greatest 
elevation. But besides iliis regu- 
lar increase, the lake is sometimes 
observed to rise all at once four or 
five feet, and then to fall with equal 
rapiflity. Tliis species of tide lasts 
for some hours. The hypothesis 
%vhicli most rationally accounts for 
these effects, ascribes the cause to 
partial variaticTins in the pressure of 
the atmosphere. The same phe- 
noineuun has been remarked in all 
the other lakes of Switzerlandii 
The depth of the lake has been 
found to differ much in different 
places. Near Geneva it is very 
shallow, owing to a bank of mud 
and sand ; whereas opposii^^ to the 
rocks of Meillerie, the pliiminot has 
indicated a depth of V).50fcet : which, 
aeconling to the remark of De Satis - 
sure, corroborates the opinion of 
tliose philo jphers, wlio think that, 
in lakes as in the sea, the deepest 
parts are found facing the highest 
cliffs on their shores. 

The water of tlie lake is perfect- 
ly clear and transparent through- 
out its whole extent, oxcef>ting 
near the mouth of the Rhone ; there 
the river discharges its waves im- 
pregnated with matters which it 
carries ^.'ilong in its impetuous 
course, but when it has proceeded 
to a certain distance; in lake, 
itst?iGiionl>< comes slo'vcr; the nmd 
which it held \\\ solution sinks to 


the l>ottom, where it remains till 
some, violent wind drives it to tiic 
shore- In this manner, the landr: 
situated near the mouth of the 
llhotie' receive annual accessions, 
encroach upon the lake, and form 
marshes, which are by degrees con- 
verted into fertile fields. This en- 
croachment of the shore is consi- 
derable en(Mi 2 ;h to ho peix.civ^d by 
each generation. Strang::rs are 
f>(»< .Ml a village named Prcvallav 
< r^'^rtHs Vuksia)^ which formerly 
^lood on the brink of the lake, and 
is now a mile and a half from i:. 

Before the incorporation of ^ri- 
voy and Geneva with Fram e, the 
hanks of the lake formed the oolim- 
claries of five dilfereiustati>; »iann'- 
ly, France, tlic Chahlais (a jiicj- 
vince of Savoy), the Vahh•^, the re- 
public of Geneva, and the Fays i!e 
Vand, a dependency of the canton 
of Berne. The latter the ricli- 
est, the most populous, and the hot 
cultivated tract; it contains two 
vineyards, which produce wliitc 
wine.s that arc highly esteemed, 
Idiat of La Cote grows on hills 
having little inclination h<‘twceii 
Merges and Nyon; and that (.1* La 
Vaux is the produce of a vinc'yarvl 
extending from Lausanne to W - 
vey, from the banks of the hike to 
the ridge of the hijls, and ibrmiu:; 
an amphitheatre of terraces, sup- 
ported by low walls. O.i l!icsc ra- 
piii declivities, covered \\\:'' earth 
brouglit from other places, ti.o in- 
dustrious inliahitants have found 
means to naturalize the vine, aiui 
to make it produce abumiRni' cro|;s. 
In the viciniiyof Geneva, the wine 
is of middling quality. Ai tlie foot 
of llie mountains oi' C hahlfds, which 
have a northern aspect, liio climate 
is warm enough *o permit il e 
B 2 
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cyijltifatiuit xjI <b4hJidiwB.^;.T)43r, i«vcn, 
corfl!" llMU'e in| 

coWiJRCt yenoi others 

liant^ itjik9:(Mistaf«ge|i?«)cfii^iewt4. . i 
(jjtf tveexKQitt Geoev»|!|i|ie^et^(n* 
t)9MM|:«^nd.iaanufattufin^ al- 
way&:^flDi|nykecly ,«^y U^le 
is^caifr^^^Oit ^ .mosiuof -Uietowiis 
take, titoogli they are 
favourably situated fdr tradew Tbe. 
cqpsiructioQ , of,, the tnagoificent 
roads of the Simplon, MontCenis, 
and La Faucilie, jail . of which ter* 
minate on the. aborts of tbe lake, 
may perhaps contribute to change 
tills state of things. The advah- 
fegea afforded by them would be 
greatly, increased, if tlie plan so 
frequently canva6$ed of rendering 
tljift^^fi4|j^pj|iiep^vi^ble 'from Seyssei 
to Cieneva were to be carried into 
execution, , 

CoJogni, a village situated on the 
southern shore of tbe lake, and on 
the road to tbe Simplon, is one of 
the points from .witich Geneva ap- 
pears to greatest advantage. The 
cih^’’ risingv^ijniplutheatrically atthe 
uctreroily of the lake, the llbone 
which ri^ps through it, the smiling 
hilU by which it overlooked, tbe 
handsoBie villas thatwturrouud it, 
and the liquid ^ expanse in which 
mpst qf these pbjccts are reflected, 
fonm^togetUer.atremarkableview. 

Uie.ba>!Bk-gfPund.i.fi Mount Wut 
acb?, . separated from tiie loftiest 
chain of the(fi«iraiJby,J» deep wvine 
called :L’£clufe, in ,wbi(di • fort, 
^W.,heen,;«eM|?qaed fpt .tbe de^ 
femes pf„v4»^«'^wrow^*pa»s.. This 
jTftjtip e, } probabjy. I^oduced by ope 
o£','l^$e .greet coimulsidns. Wl«ch 
^lei^tekeft |d»ce!en Uie,««p&ce«Df 
gj^bei. aflbitde.4n> optlyuoi^ 
j^h 9 fie,)i|rhicli roUei&t a great dejitk 
.'b.tjtweeij /thelmre and steep: won Ai* 


tair^^ Twovifeageea /artiier; oaf' 
wheadUeurceBt is low, tlie ritcris. 
entirely" lostt -ibenentli enorBiDUs 
rocks, and stppears again at a liulc 
^istaneci'vTThe chain of the Jura, 
one oftlmntoit elevated'^sinninitt 
of which, called Rccnlet,isseerton 
the left,' extends tp Ilasle*. ib< tlmt 
part of it near^ttp Geneva, its dark' 
pine forests and oaksd rocks form 
a strong fcbntrast Widt tbe richness, 
and luxuriabt verdure of thevalleyv 

Genev& is divided into two un-' 
equal parts by tlie llbone, wfaicli, 
having deposited its mud in its pas- 
sage through tbe lake, aj? pears of 
a beautiful azure. 

The: origin of Geneva is un- 
known; but we may fairly cqnjecA 
ture that so advantageous a situa- 
tion, at tile extremity of a lake 
abounding in fish, near the conflux 
of two rivers, in the midst of a- vast 
and fertile plain, must'iiavc drawn 
inhabitants hither at a very early 
period. - It was styled a town or 
burg at tbe time when the Romans 
penetrs^ted into Gaul; it belonged 
to the country of the Allobrogcs, 
and pstssed wiih those people uii'^ 
der the dominion of the llomnus. 
It is probable that Christianity was 
introduced here in .the fourth cen- 
tury, and that I’aracodus and Dio- 
nysius were its btst bishops. In 
430' it changed masters, aud be- 
came one of tite capitals .of the 
kingdom of file Burgundians. At 
Genera was. negoeiated tiie mar- 
riage of the famous Clotilda with 
CloviiH king of the -Franks. About 
5S1 - Theodoric king of the Ostro- 
goth itoqk Geneva from the Bur*' 
ganditmit^bis successors ceded it 
. to the. Fftpskl in 580, ah^ from that 
Wlonged’ito ihe idiflefent. 
monarchs of the ]\Jlefotu»gian?4race 
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who possessed'tli«lungdonl of Bujr> i 
gundy. It was imfeject to 
Citarlemagne^and'l&ouis le Dehon- 
rarre, and was aftecsnirdsincluded 
in the division of thedUhainiflOS of 
the. iast-nfeinit^od fsrtnce by bis 
sonsi i- In 8§8 it foloied part .of the 
second kin'gdbtn oft Burgundy. In 
the eleventh century, after tlie'dis- 
solution of that kingdom, its bi> 
sliops prevailed upon the Emperor 
of Germany to cede to tliem tlie 
prerogatives of sovereignty, in de- 
fence of wltioh tWeyhad to mara< 
tain a contest of foOr or five centu- 
ries with theCounts of theGenevois, 
and afterwards with those of Savoy, 
who disputed -witli them the pOs - 
session of tlie city. At length, in 
1535, Geneva acquired complete 
independence, and constituted it- 
self a republic at the moment when 
it embraced the doctrines of the 
lieformation. From that period, it 
became more and mure flourishing!:: 
it acquired a political consistence, i 
which, considering the smallness oF ^ 
its territory, would appear ihere- 
dible, were it not easily accounted 1 
for by the situation of Geneva be- j 
tween three states jealous of one 
anotber,and each interested in pre- 
venting the rest from obtaining 
possession of this city, which de- 
rived great, iorportance from that 
very circumstjince. Tlie French 
revolution eitanged its situation ; 
Geneva was'’'incorpofated»‘’ with 
France, and declared the capital' of 
thedepartihentof the'Laiuan^;ttiI, j 
on tlie orerthrtf w'of the despotism 
of Buenaparco^iit* foimereonstitn- 
tioR wa» resided' with' an inev^se 
:of territory to thialntevesting lit^ 
Tepnbtio, which lias sihee hcerf^dV 
:initted as a:" new catirou' into'tUb 
•Swiss cci»fedcracy;>u .’ --y ' ' ' 


!f inbabitntftaHff Gcn^ tvave' 
ever been '’distinguished ' Wy ' tlteir ' 
spirk of commerce aAd- mdusCiy. 
'They excel inthe mectwnidal arts, 
.watch and clocfe-makltigfor exam- 
ple, which tqidi’$aV'«Beveral years' 
has furnisbml employment to six 
thousand p^omtin tli0’eity"at6ifet' 
A general thirst of knowledge 
prevails in this pkice, wtHCik' pos-~ 
sesscs all the resources requisite 
for successful studyi* There 'is^'a 
College, the masters' of ^'V/hich are 
paid out of a particular fund«' an# 
to which the poor- as wel^as the 
rich regularly send their diildren : 
hence there are few towns in which' 
useful knowledge is so generally 
diffused among the lower classes of 
the community. This college was 
founded by Calvin, wlwj also insti- 
tuted the Academy, which has ac- 
jjquired high reputation in litcr.i- 
iltui'c, and more particularly in thc' 
'~sciences,and produced agreainutn- 
i her of eminent men. 

I In viewing Geneva from Colo- 
gni, the spectator remarks on t!u* 
riglit a rich hill, where he perceives 
j the retreat whence Voltaire for 
j thirty years directed the opinipn 
i of an age of which he was the i".-;;- 
• cle: it is Feme}', without doubt 
the only village ever founded by a 
poet. Then on the opposite .shore 
of the Jake he discovers a g’^eat 
uu.liber of neat co^iiury -houses, 
among others, Gentbod, the'i’esi- 
tience of in accurate and able na- 
^tdralisr, aprofound metaphydclan, 
and agimiline’pIHlosopher, Chadrs 
Bonnet. ■ ■ Turning* » 'fltti-?' uimre 
towards tl[#moMh, he |ees differ- 
ent ‘towns’of the^Pays'5 die 'Vauti, 
and the ■!trieh'’> bill*' that evctlook 
them. ^ Heiie/*btowever,''he iHisses 
the meignificedt spectacle 'enjoyed 
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on tTi^'i^tlier side 6t the lake, thttt 
of Mbnt jEHanc and the glaciers of 
Chafriouni. There at sunset, and 
even for a considerable time after- 
wards,' he may contemplate those 
prodigious masses^wliicti are then 
tinjrcd of a roseate ^hue: tllev are 
seen majestically towering above 
the embrowned mountains which 
, border the lake, and which rising 
higher and higher as the}^ recede, 
at length terminate in peaks co- 
veripd with everlasting snows. 

On quitting Cologni the road 
turns off from the banks of the 
lake, and leads for seven leagues 
over an ill cultivated , country, 
through the little town of'Thonon 
and some mean villages whose ap- 
pearance bespeaks the poverty of 
ihcir inhabitants. The traveller, 
tired of this dull prospect, is the 
more agreeably surprised, wlien all 
at once, near Evian, he discovers 
among a group of trees on the hg;*- 
dcr of the lake, a pavilion of the 
most elegant architecture, throng- 
ed with company, and splendid 
equipages driving up to it. The 
inscription in front of this hand- 
some edifice informs him, that the | 
niincTal spring discovered there is 
called, Ampliion. Its reputation 
is no doubt owing as much to the 
agreeable situation of the place, 

. ♦he beauty of the environs, and 
the good company which they draw 
together, as to the effic^py of its 
waters, Amphion stands in the 
centre of the semicircle described] 
by^ thg Lake of Geneva, and at one 
of its SO]} til shore, 
whiclr commands the. Vichest and 
mpk extensive views. The Pays 
de y!aud, which the eye embraces 
♦ at once^^ses like ah amphitheatre 
-*|.terminaied by the bluish summit of ! 


the Jura, Air infinite number of 
steeples, villages, atid villal, which 
may be discerned notwith.itcinding 
their distance, cover this, space, 
w’hich is cultivated throughout; 
Rolled' Mofges, Vevey, seem, to 
rise out of the lake; and Lau-' 
saline, built on an eminence, is re- 
flected With the Gothic towers of 
its cathedral in the crystal waters, 
sometimes cairn and tranquil, at 
others slightly ruffled by the mo- 
tion of the vessels that plough its 
surface. 

Not far from Evian is the an- 
cient Carthusian convent of Ri- 
puille, the name of which is be- 
come synonymous witl? abundance 
and gaiety : it w'as. the retreat of die 
eccentric and voluptuous Amedeus, 
whef, weary of grandeur, turned 
monk that he might be liappy ; but 
as Voltaire observes, 

il vcmliit t^tre pape*;, cf rcssa d'etre sa^e. 
PLATE 1 .— VIEW OF THE BANKS 

OF 'J HE LAKE OF GENEVA NI;All 

ST. CIXGOUPH. 

Very few views can be compared 
with those presented by the new 
road from Evian to St. Gingouph. 
As far as the Round Tower, it pur- 
sues the direction of the old road, 
along the banks of the lake. State- 
ly walnut-trees and ancient oaks 
every where afford , shade to the 
traveller, who cannot help fre- 
quently stopping. to admire the op- 
posite' shore, whiclrhc gradually 
approaches, with its luimerous ha- 
bitations, the rich hills of La Vaux, 
covered with vines to a great height, 
and their summits" crowned with 
vev^ure ari^'Woods. * i 

Presently borders of the 
lake cease to exhibit this pleasing 
prospect- Bare mountains, topped, 
by the ^dche,' apjJToach its 
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basiii, and form nearly perpendi- 
cular walls, wlupli once left scarce- 
ly sufficient ^pace for a narrow 
foot-patlu Thes^ scenes,, whicli 
have dierived ce|l,ebrity froioi tJie 
Nouvelle Hehhej where they are 
painted in such gloopsy colours, are. 
no longer,<to.be recognised ; art has 
o])enedaniidst theseenormtous crags 
a broad road, every where equally 
elevated above the l<£kc ; bridges of 
elegant construction have been 
built; d^ep ravines have been cross*^ 
ed by means of lofty dykes ; rocks 
more than 100 feet high have been 
cut away; no obstacle however 
^reiit could check tins hold under- 
taking and the contrast exhibited 
by the highest perfection of art 
beside the wildest productions of 
nature excites incessant aclnura- 
tion. At length, after passing near | 
Meillerie, built on the steep de- 
clivity of rocks, the tourist reaches 
St. Gingouph, a village einbosoin- 
ed in trees, and the boundary be- 
tween the canton of Geneva and 
the Valais. 

A mass of rocks wliicb lias been 
suffered to remain between the road 
and the lake, exhibits a remarkable 
phenomenon : it contains large pe- 
trified trees, , trunks, branches and 
alj. The part which hag been re- 
moved to make way for the road, 
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11 b^s been co^qveyed |.o ihe M||,s^uui 
'• of Natural History at Pari^|. where 
j[ it will afford a subject of invest^ 
gation for geologists^. May not 
this be a relic of tba^jdjreadful ca- 
tastrophe rccorcled^ in an ancient 
Swiss chronicle.? Marius bishop o^, 
.Lausanne, who; lived in tb(^ foiirUi 
I centtiry, r<dates in h\s Aiiiials,. tb^t 
I a mountain was precipitated into 
lliel al:e of Geneva, carrying, along 
' with :l a fortress and several villa- 
ge^ situated at its foot; the waters 
of the lake were thrown into such 
violent commotion that they over- 
ffowed all its hanks, and washed 
away several bridges and mills at 
! Geneva itself. Similar calamities, 
j so awful to contemporaries, arc not 
rare in the history of S^viizcrland : 
it is not long since we witnessed 
I such an event in the valley of Gol- 
I daiK 

I In the di.-»tince is seen Mont 
^endre, which separates tliQ fer- 
tile plains of the Pa 3 ^s do Vuud 
from the valle)’ of the Lake of 
Joux: at the foot of this mountain 
is the signal-post of Boug^-, cele- 
brated for its magnificent prospect. 
To the left of Mont Tendre is the 
Dole, on tlie» summit of wdiich the 
shepherds of the neighbouring 
mountains liold a rural festival 
every year on the 1st of August. 
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THE DOMESTIC GOM:MONPLx\CE.BOOK ; 

Containing authentic Receipts and wisceUaneous Inforvintioii in evertf 'Branch of 
‘ ‘ ’ Domestic Economtf, and of general Utilittf, 

TO preserve fruit-trees from venting i^arcs ahd rabbiu from in- 
u^itbs AND RABBITS. juriiig fruit and Other trees by eat- 

. Mn, Smeall, gardener to Mr. ing die bark in winter. 

Liston of Millbiirn -Tower, has ^®S*® Iwd, and as much 

fpir.iu the following to be a simj^lcj^ whale-oil as wiir'work' It uf) into a 
ckcnp, aD^ clTect^al method of pre- thin paste or paint, with which 



8 mildew — noPY beer— ce.mi.nt- 

genily, riife tlie stcm^ of tba tre^s . 
upwards a^t the fall of the leaf. ■ If t 
this appli'c^ion be repeated once 
in twpjears'J it will prevent the de- • 
predations .of^thofc ani mats w i thout * 
the slightest injury, to tlie trees. 

PREVENTION OF MILDEW IN 
PEACH-TREES. 

Mr. James likrkof Smeaton has 
discovered a method of preventing 
mildew in peach-trees, which has' 
never failed of success in an ex- 
penence of nine years. In Janu- 
ary and February, if the trees are 
ip a stunted or sickly state, he takes 
away all the old mould from the 
rppls, as carcfull}’ as possible, and' 
<puts its place fresh rotten turf 
from an old pasture, without any 
dung ; and Uie tree s have invariably 
not only- recovered their health, 
hut produced a crop of fine swejied 
fruit. 


IIEMKDY FOR ROPY BEER. 

To twelve or fourteen gallon's of 
heer add (I)}’ pouring in at the 
bung-hole) a large spoonful of | 
' ilour of mustard, previously well 
mixed with a little of the beer; 
stop it well up; and in twenty-four 
hours the beer will be thin and 
clear* without any unpleasant taste. 
— — — 

SEMENT. 

A Itind of lloman cement which 
^11 withstands a moist plimate, is 
made by mixing one busliel of lime 
slaved with 3-jlbs. of green cop- 
peras, fifteen gallons of w^ter, antf 
half a bushel of- fine gravel-sand.' 
The copperas should be dissolved 
in hot water; it must bestirred with 
kepi^jttiir^rwig continu- 
ally use. Care should be 

taken To mix as much as may be 


-ADULTERATION OF TLOUIl, 

requisite f^r o,ne, entire frppt^ias it 
is very diflicult to* match the cpj^otu' 
again and it ought to ,hc nti;^^ 
the same day if is used, . 

METHOD OP DETECTINO THE JjtDs- 
ULTEKATIQN OF FLOUR AStD 

BREAD. 

To discove| whether fiouc be .Ad- 
ulterated, mik with it some, juice 
of lemon, or good vinegar : Jf the 
flour be pure, they will remain tou- 
gether at rest; but if thpre be. a 
mixture, a fermentation oi' working 
like yeast will ensue. Adulterated 
fluur is whiter a,i\d heavier Mian, tlie 
good. The quantity that an- ordi- 
nary tea-cup will contain has been 
found fo weigh more than the same 
quantity of genuine flour, by four 
drachms nineteen grains troy. To 
detect frauds in bread, cut off the 
crust from a loaf, and cutiheciysmb 
into very thin slices; put these in- 
to a large earthen pipkin with a 
great deal of water, then place the 
vessel with its coiUents over a very 
gentle Are, and keep, it a long time 
j moderately hot, and the pap, being 
gently poured off, the ingredients 
with which it is adulterated wiH be 
found at the bottom of the pip^ 
kin;— The mixture of potatoe- flour 
with wbeat-flour in bread may be 
detected by drawing a knife, near- 
ly hot, tfirougb the loaf, wlien.^^ome 
potat(^-flour will be found adher- 
ing to the knife'. - 

PISTIJLUATION pF i?OTATOES. - 

A French lady, the Countess de 
N , whom political events com- 

pelled to change.lii^Aa^<R/u on the 
banks of the .^ROiie, fpr a cotta^'e 
leight leagues from .Yiana, faases- 
tablisUmJi^PU tlue ^small farm s^e 
occupies, a distillery of' brandy 



DISTILLATION OF POTATOES, 
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from potatoes; winch she has found quid is quhe clear, and the pota- 
to be lueratittf. T!^‘fe^lirahdy ills the $qU6ni or thfe 

of 20 degrees of Rli|niiSiir 6 ^ery baekl^^^he 

pure; and has" %feitfer Caste Tlie cbre^pl’tfry ’ / • 

smell different from tbilt ^rbduded , TIfe' is Vapour^ 

by the distiliation of grapes. The 6^ lUil^ on 

methdd ibe ett^ is veiy sim- the pral offcount^ 
pli?, OTiid witfiin ihrery' person's product of tlie' first distillation is 
reach. low winSs. 

Take lOWbs; of |)Otatoes, welt When the fermentation ^>as hpen 
washed^ dress them by steam, and favouraMe, from every lOOlbs. of 
letthem be briiised to powder with potatoes, six quarts and upwarefs 
a roller, &c. In the mean time, of good brandy, of 20 degrees of 
take 4lbs; of ground malt, steep it |j the a^roiheter, are obtained ; whicli 
in lukewarm water, and then pour put into new casks, and afterwards 
into the fermenting back, and pour browned with burnt sugar, like the 
on ittwelve quarts of boiling water; French brandies, is not to be dis- 


this water is stirred about, and the 
bruised potatdbs tlirbwn in and well 
stirred about with wooden rakes, 
till every part' of the potatoes is 
well saturated with the liquor. 

Immediately six or eight ounces 
of yeast is to be mixed with 28galn' 
Ions of water, of a proper<warmth 
to make the whole mass of the tem- 
perature of from 12 to 15 degrees 
of Reaumur: tliere is to be added 
halfapinttoa'pintof good Rrandy. 
/ The fermenting hack must be 
placed in a room to be kept, by 
means of a stove, at a temperature 
of 15 to 18 degrees of Reaumur. 
The mixture' must be left to re- 
main at rest. 

The back 'must be large enough 
to suffer the mass to rise seven or 
eight inches, without running oVer. 
If, notwithstanding this precau- 
tion, it does so, a little must be ta- 
ken' out, and returned when it falls 


tinguished from them. 

The Countess de N, has dressed 
and distilled per diem lOOOlbs. of 
potatoes at twice, which give 50 to 
70 quarts of good brandy. We 
may judge from this essay what 
would he the advantages of such 
an operation, if carried on on a 
large scale, and throughout tlie 
year. 

Th^ residue of the distillation is 
used as food ftSr the* atoc*lt of her 
farm, which consists of 34 horned 
cattle, 60 pigs, and 00 sheep they 
are. all excessively fond of it when 
mixed with water, and tlie cows 
yield abundance of milk. Tlie 
sheep use about five ' quarts per 
diem each, viz. one half in the 
morning, and one half 'at night. 
The malt must be fresfi grouiiH— 
the couitess has it every 

! week. 


a IHtle: the back is then covered 
again, and the fermentation is suf-’ 
fered ttf Rnish without touching it 
»^wliicli takes place t« 

five'” dr si*' 'finis' «• kn^\vn 
•b;f itir'belng perceived that't'filg-^- 


KdCiUPX *0* ilRlTIsn 

■’^^^'^e'btishel of' good *, 

potft^ttjtwiAt^Veven' 
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AN®.CJ«M'B'\DF THE BIGHT UON. ft. 6. SHEUIDBN. 

ffsJloas of btoiliug after Stir- j Cape Medeira; and after -baving 

ring iljcrfr^ togetier,- corer tbe tm* heea kept in'bottie a fe«r»iiiomhs, 
sfel over, nrtti lec;tl)ein.staod to in* wiU be found not rnferior to East 
. flisetiorjtlirefiiioursr; strain T>fr tite India Sladeira. . Good table beer 
'liquor tj[t;i!!Oug^^a,iit, sieve,- and dis* may be jnade with the malt after it 
solve -in i^abires^dttft^'attd a- half has been -infused for making this 
of sugar^candy; -then> fort^enk^itt wi»e;i.' 
with }'cast in -the usual manner.. ^ i 

.^\rter/ermenti'ngthreedaj|;s (during fBftMANBM'r . ink fob marking 
which tihic the yeast is to be skim* 1.INBN. . 

iped oil' three or four times a day), Take a drachm o*f nitracte (lunar 
pour, the dear liquqr into a dean caustic], dissolve it in a glass mor- 
, c^sk, and. add to it the following tarin double its weight of pure wa* 
articles;, mixed ;t(^ether: French ter:, this is ti.-e ink. * In anbtUer 
brandy, two„qnart8; raisin wine, glass vessel dissolve a drachm qf 
five pints; and re^ port, twQ bot- salt of tartar in an ounce and a 
ties : stir them together, and let half of water : this is usually na* 
the ca&k be.jiveU bunged, and kept med the liquid pounce, witli. which 
iq a cool place for six or ten months, the linen is wetted previously to the 
when itrwill be fit to bottle. This application of the ink. 
wine will be found superior to the 


mOGRAPlilCAL SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES. 


'THE RIGHT HON. 

D,k; Watkins, in the secqnd vo- 1 
lun^e .of., his Life., of. this eminent 
ppblic.cbarat;^, relates tile follow. | 
ing^ecdote^ . ^ . 

As Mr, Sheridan wasporoing up 
ti^pwn imonedf tlje public coaches 
' fo;aid>c.p.urpose of canvMsing.West- 
ipjp^t^f at' the., time when Pauli 
«,q8 bis oppopqnvite fotinii hbnsel( 
^ qpmp^^ wntlij^wQ doctors. In 
the cpj^ae .of conversation, one of 
^l^m'-g^ed tite other to whom he 
® ewfe*! ,g! Wj J!«s ^yote!; * when his 
a frie«4.y|p^^d,,,« To PaqJJ^cartain*; 
ly ; for diqngh {. llhtnk Kuo.but a 
*^|>**y fdlji?w,f|.woqid,Tote 
for any one rather thahj||i^jfHfqajl 
Sheridan.” — “Do you kndw Sheri* 
Ian ?” naked the sirangen^-^^ Not 
I, sir,” answered the Bc^leman* 

I . . 1 ^ 


R. B. SHERIDAN. 

“^lor should I wish to know hiin.”^ 
The .conversation dropped here ; 
but when the party alighted to 
break fast,, ^jberidan called asede the 
other gentleman, and-aaid, “ Pi'ay 
yrho is that very agreeable fi-ieod 
of yours? He. is one of- the plea* 
santest fello>vs.l ever met with, and 
I sboujd be g.lad tp know his name.” 
— “ His name,U Mr. T-— ; be is 

an. ’emfbentdawyer, and resides in 
Lincoln’s Int;. Fields.” 

, >Breakfas:t .pver, the party, resu* 
med alieir seats in tlie coach ; ;soon 
afi;er':<dtich;'i^i,end.an,. tUirneii. the 
.disoQuiiae to foe ).aw> U.is,” said 

be, “ a fin^prqfession. l»*y. 

.■rise from it to thefo^.h,<^temiiM3iws^ 
in foe sti^^ andAtjjgives vast scope 
to jfoe W taleni : many of* 



^ AHfiCDOTES OP THE BAUPHFH ^^OUIS XVII.). H 

tber most vLrtiieus and noble cba-- [| ** I am MV. T said the gen» 

racter^recdtdedjaoarhistory have iind I am Mr« Sliem 

been lawjrerpr* J aoi sorry^j liowever, dan^*^ ivas ihc reply. Tiie jest v(ras 
tarddd(r-tliai;*aniiie of the greatest mstiietly i^en; they shook h^nds, 
rascals have also been lawyers; but and^ilist^d of voting against .the 
■of all the rasdals ;o^ lawy^s { ever facetiotis orator, the lawyer exert- 
heard of, the greatest is one T— ■, ed himself warmly in promoting his 
who lives in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” elet^ion. ^ " * 

THE DAUPHIN (LOUIS XVIL). 


' A BlOCnAPHY'Of the last Datf- (! 
phin of France by M. Eckarcl, joSt 
pul>lished Vvith the title of iMemoirrs 
Instoriques snr Louis XV 1 1 /contains 
some inieresting traits of tliat un- 
fortunate prince. 

' So early as his fifth year, this pro- 
mising child took great delight in 
gardening; and a small* plot of 
ground was laid out for liim in the 
park of Versailles, Hither he re- 
paired every morning and gathered 
flowers for a bouquet^ which he laid 
upon the queen’s toilet before she 
rose from bed. When the weather 
prevented him from paying his 
usual tribute, he would say, I am 
not pleased with myself to-day; 'I 
havenot done any thing formamina ; 

I havenot earned her morning kiss.” 
when the roj’al family was com- 
pelled by the violx'nce of the un- 
ruly populace to remove to Paris, 
the prince still retained this inno- 
cent propensity. A 'piece of ground 
was reserved for him in the garden 
of the Tuileries, wliere helmused 
himself every mornings and tended 
his flowers, but not withbiit an es- 
cort of the^mtional guards. M%tny 
persons iti' Parts' yet remember to 
Jiav^e seep this fine child spoiling 
about there with all the JKtSiJ^of 
his teuder y Wir s. ^ ^ 


On one of the queen^s birthdays, 
Louis XV L told his son, rhat he 
ought tliat moriting to gather the 
very finest nosegay he could, and 
present it to his mother with a lit- 
tle compliment. The Dauphin, af- 
ter considering a moment, rei)lied. 

Papa, 1 have in my garden an im^ 
morlelle (everlasting-^ower) : this 
shall be all my nosegay, and ‘my 
compliment. I will present it to 
her, and -say, ‘ Mamma,*! wish that 
you may he like this flower!* ” v/ 

After the flight and return of the 
royal family from Varennes, when 
the Abb''* Devaux, his tutor, was 
about to resume his instructions, 
he began hi^ lirst lesson hy re- 
minding his pupil, that iio had bro- 
ken off in his grammatical studies at 
the degrees of comparison i *^hut,” 
added he, yoii must liave forgot-^ 
ten all this, I suppose.”*— Oh? 
no, you are mistaken,” rejoined th^ 
Dauphin; “ only hear if I havet 
The posilive is when I sa}', My abbS 
is a good abbiS — the €omp^trative 
wlien i sdy, My ahhiS is <!?Si> 
another abbfi— "indihe ^pef^lathe** 
fie contiAued;* fixing his feyes’^bn 
the ^queen, ** is* whSi^ I 
mamma is the kindisst a^SP 
all mamfnas,” ' ‘ ‘ * 

•t '/'V. -ler 

* ‘ ' f- f 

l * 'it ^ 

C 3 
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MISCELLANIES. V 

'j; ■ * » ' : ■ ' ' : 

. , T' . . ? 

i^i-SENflMENTAt fRAvpLSTb T#E SpUtH^Sy fRANCE. 

i^TTJsn xm. 

' Jan. 3. shew ni^' to'^^day. *‘My ill-tiuihbur 

" ThS iri itatien into wWolV I was iricreasc'd^every ^tainute^ ^hd fia^ 
tlVrdwrt' by* the noisy ecclesiastic fiseh to the* highest pitch at the 
kdpt ttie wahhig full half tlio night, motneht when the officiating ecde^ 
and ^uite deranged my whole sys- siastic held up the host at the high 
tcni. Heaven knows whether she altar, and the whoI#cpngregation 
snng this' morning, for I awoke fell to the ground with a crash that 
much later than usual, and had suddenly roused my long dormant 
scarcely pulled off my night-cap attention. I was the only person 
wlieri the canon came according to who remained quietly in his former 
promise" to return my visit. Had I posture, but did not retain it long, 
.not * been already pretty well ac- The pseudo-cardinals, not except- 
quainted with him, I should proba- inghim who had enticed me hither, 
bly have been much more confused motioned to me with such grave 
than I \Vas, on seeing a dignitary and sour looks, that for fear of a 
of the church clad in purple at my spiritual punishment, I quickly 
petit lever ^ Asit was, however, in- complied with tbeif directions; but 
ii^ead 6f making any excuse, I had just as I was bending my knees, 
only occasion to remaVk on the stri- both my feet, from want of prac- 
kihg^dontrast of our appearance, in' tice I suppose, slipped from under 
bidder to engage his self-cbmpla- me, and down I came with force 
eeOcy/'tili I waS dressed and ready upon the marble pavement. I must 
toattdndhiin^ have regarded pain a^ something 

^ We then proceeded together to meritorious,1ikea Bramin ot^aper- 
fhe church. I had an excellent son doing penance, if such a shock 
]ilace — would that the piece repre- as this could have produced any 
had hut been better ! A va- beneficial effect whatever u pon me': 
"cafit stall hear that belonging to bi:i| as I was neither the one nor 
'the chapter wali allotted to me. the other, I followed my natural 
Here^l fethod absorbed in tlipiight, feeling, rubbed my knees, and se- 
disring‘ the uninterhjpled succes- cretly cursed the absurdity of a 
'^hnt)T^lVgibuscet<^monies;whicli,’; compulsory*- worship, till, on the 

^KWeverA^er^tbo Strang^ cohclbslon of'thb"^rCmbny, the 

S ;Apfel-at#'^upo^ congregation rose^lid;joined the 

Jn' a lofty^pdahn, ndiicli af- 

S ^hT ^yefed mlran opp<#^ . 

'cOTfS^j to my 

rest, and In the face 
^ even in 

rt^ir church, 1 sunj^ out lusti^ 



SENTIMENTAL TRAVEUS TO THE SOUTH OF FIOIXCE. IJJ 

]y, “ From Popery and idolatry, i longs — as indeed I knciv before — 
good Lord deliver us !”— Aftqr thus Hketnany others in the city, to the 
performing my devotions in the Ijospital of ilie deaiiry. The young 
spirit of my religion, I departed, I 'ecclesiastic has lately been elected 
viMUiQut,t4aakiB!g^the-can<lfe for his | dean, and as suqU.W visits these 
politeness, but pleased with having houses one after the other, both to 
had my revenge. receive the rents, atid to give direc- 

My good- humour was complete- tions lor such repairs as they may 
jy restored as soon as I again found ftand in need of. It is not surpri- 
myself in the neighbourhood of s'^g that the \arietv ot husiness 
Clara. The etithusia.stic admira- connected wiili these matters siiould 
tion of her super-human virtue, d(. ;,iiu till late at night a punctual 
witii viliich my friend the booksel- ai.-n, wlii/ is an t neiiiy to procras- 
ler had for a time infected me, wa; unation ; and 1 should certainly be 
indcedextinguishedsincetheeven- very uncharitahle if 1 could any 
ing of yesterday ; but it had left longer tliink ill of his visits, or of 
behind a different feeling, which, the beauteous saint, because she 
though less disinterested, \\:as not can not only sing psalms, butuLo, 
less agreeable. I determined, bow- ;| >1 occasion ritjuires, season wi,ih 
ever, not to encourage it, till 1 had ' "it and liiimour the ilry avocations 
examined M. Fez on certain points ' "1 her superior, 
relative to the real state of a'.V.tirs i ‘ 1 have told you all tliai I know 
between ilic ecclesiastic and the' of the reverend gentleman ntio 
pretty saint. This preliminary in* ' yesterday di-turbed you so lung in 
formation seemed to me so indi'.- ! yoar siiulics!” continued M. fez 
pcnsable, that as soon as I had swal- ^ wlnle pacuing up for me the Jir- 
Jowed my dinner, I sallied forth to : iTu/s de l olluire and the Lellres 
obtain it. j idijinuics. “.Hut should you wish 

The innocent expedient to which for farther information concerning 
I yesterday resorted to gain the | liim, or indeed ahont^any thing else 
conficfence of the loquacious hook- i that may strike you in our city, I 
seller, had the same success to-day. <-an recommend to you a man who 
1 'learned, without the least dilfi- "■’H he much better able to satiny 
culty, first i!ie selling price of this you than myself, or any olber per- 
and tliat author wlio had long been son. He is a converted Jew, who 
consigned to oblivion ; and after froin year’s end to year’s end has 
my bill was made out, the whole but two duties to attend to, and 
connection of the visit which had which it is true he most punctually 
appeared so suspicious to me. performs. 1 he one is to take care 
^Vitlt a few words, which, had they 1 of the grave of Laura, and to shew- 
renched my enrs yesterday, would f it to strangers ; the other is to 
Jiave sparecl roe much uneasiness, give tliem information respecting 
JVL FeK,|empved all the doujbta that all the curiosities. Before his ^on- 
l had. entertained respecting the veJsion he stood as inmctually 
jHorals. of tpy Jpvely neighbour. ! at the corner of ihe ThUl de VilU, 
.His ^CKplanatioH was . a* follows ; jl olVpy ng lottery- tickets to 
^■ ‘i:Ue!hpbae,,in, wUicX.iy^ .liKe^ be-: ^\\\ 
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SrNJlMENTAL TRAVELS TO THE :oUTII OI TKANtr^. 



if thc\ had any thing t 
a boul took the; least 
Ills heard proved^ 
him in all his specnl 
that Iko IS a Christian, it wonder* 
iiil how cver^ t,lung' tlhirives with 
him. Would you belief it, sifi he 
IS more soiic;ht after, mo^ esteem- 
ed, and much ric 

“ Tlie j.iare 

Indeed, my dedr M. Fez, I am 
much obliged lo you for having 
mentioned it; 1 might otherwise, 
to my etcTlasting shame, have re- 
turned lo my native country with- 
out once thinking of this curiosity 
of } our c it}’, Now I have an addi- 
iU/Dal reason for visiting it since 
}ou promise me such a useful ac- 
quaintance. Rjy next' excursion 
shall be^ip to view the 

re'^idcnce of tender Petrarch. 
— Ao for my parcel, you may lay 
that on one side for the present; 1 
vull send my servant for it.’* 

1 now St I’ol led through the streets, 
keeping a shaip look-out for the 


steeple, winch M. F^z had given i mind!” 


^^sarjly^the time of either of us, I 
distance at the suii|)Ic 
, , ^ 1 ue pointe4 to me. 

fte IMilrtben ]jreparing to repeat 
hts dailfr sermon on the subject, 
bjut I cut him short. ' That will 
do,” said I, slipping into his hand 
twa crowns, -witli which I diverted 
the torment offhis eloquence. These 
pi^ees quiokly produced a certain 
Sympathy between Us, from which 
I promise mjself much future ad- 
vantage. Tlie v^ry re^pCitful 
manner in which you approac h this 
sacred tomb,” said he, “ gi'e^ me 
reason to suppose that you would 
be curious to hear the history of 
her who reposes within it. It ib 
difficulttobe silent concerning her 
— but yet I ivili, as you so expressly 
commtind me.” 

What a pity it is,” rejoined I, 
that a man of such a delu ate fa(t 
should liave the care of the ashes 
only of a handsome woman ^ — an 
occupation so limited, so nu Ln- 
* choly, and sobairen to a reflecting 


me for a land -mark. It was not 
long before 1 described the church 
of the Cordeliers^ the person 
whom I waiUciT ^eclWcd against 
'‘^'one of ,the pillarfi at the door, 
waiting for the tribute of inquisi- 
tive strangers.' I approached him 
wuilv the same kind of smile which 
I could never suppress when read- 
ing thelin^of Voltaire, that now 
spontaneously presented itself as 
the most natural address: 

D« cetie von^ saci is tain ^ , 

4 I wish ^ou had seen the expiies- 
slffiTthat ii^lited up his whole coun- 
teQanQe,^'d proved hnuch more 
[! ittfQOgly than Ini .monosyllabic 
bow well Hie undempod 



Upon the whole, sir,” he re- 
plied, ** jou fnay be pretty right , 
but you 'Ought, I think, to except 
him who has the charge of the gi avc 
of a Laura. -It is not because she 
was a beautiful woman, and 1 iii- 
dled a flame in another heart be- 
sides her husband’s — it is not ordi- 
nary circumstances like these that 
copfer distinction on her tomb, and 
ennoble the functions of him who 
is entrusted with the care of 
but the pure spirit which, after the 
lapse of ages seems still like a pfaos* 
nix to liover over her as^bes, that 
renders'^lflfe ^theewise insignifidkut 
|ofBce ^ poji^tance ; iti9({|e 

her immorUi ad- 

unne- ‘ He pronounced the word immor- 
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ial as paiiieticftlly aS a professor. 

Just now,” lie .refl^fi?ieid, ** you | 
called my sphere ihebhcholy and 
ccmfined'; Jlovy cfasily could I con- 
vince you of your error, were I 

not tiered he paused, but*- 

soon recollecting himself — “ Am I 
not addressing a courteous strau-^, 
geij’^lsaicl be, “ a man of honoW, 
who will not abuse my confidence? 
That is enough for me. You know 
that after undergoing a strict ex- 
amination, I have been appointed 


fare, which ought^abv^iys^rtp^e tl^ 

she" Once wds, he itsp6ken^ * 
but dutst and cashes, 
plain and simple; neither^ 
titled to a jot niore^^reverej 
fiba^s^ was once ^ 

Wh<i^iiliMse4,it to ^)e ope^e^lp 
deposited in it his vvretcl>ed?V^rse 
.But since it has been under myjAbj^ 
pci nteiulence, it is become;;feth^^ 
most delicate touchstone;o|r, the 


by the ecclesiastical authorities to ‘ tuo of my female fellow-cftkens;^:^ 
take care of this grave, and to re- ji ‘"Upon my word, sir,” 
peat thesame antiquated love-story !| smiling, “ that is no small service'^ '; 
over and over again to every one j to the state. But hpw, in all th^ j 
who wishes to hear it — apparently \\ world, have you contrived to im* ^ 
a dull occupation ! But even the part such magic power to an ordi- f 
mosi dull may, in the liands of an I 
active man of a reflecting mind, be :• 


j nary sand-stone ?” « - 

“If you will listen wilhoiit in- 


rciulered important to his coutom- jj terrupting me any more,” replied^ 
poraries, and even to posu rity. ij he, “ you shall know the whole pro- 
V/ithouUi knowledge of the human ^ cess, from the principles UsetoutA. 
heart, I should indeed have i itect- j with down to the results. ^4 

ed but little in the narrow circle,! “ Female rirtuCy as it is ,,cotn,-;^ 
assigned to me — but where can one ’j mqnly called,” continued he,'tosthd‘" 
do much without that? I have not *j time laying hold, probably Vj;! 

confined myself to the bare }3er- 
forniance of the duties 1 under- 


; from ancient habit, of his ppjn.te#il 
j chin, “ is like gold coins ' - 

took. No, ^ir, as soon as they had |j the same stamp; ..one/glisteds^^ 
procured me . bread, I examined i! 'v^ll aa another, and bea|$^^ tbit 


them on all sides, and studied them 
attentively, with a v tew to a higher 
purpose. 'I soon atuined a degree 
of fluency imdeiiveriit^ my fiarra- 
tive wbicti. none o*f my predeCes-^ 
sors bad. possessed, and could even 
rccijte the hundred ^iid eiglulson- 
ncts coniposcd by .Petrardv in ho- 
nour of bis misliress, with bll.lbe 
tenderness tliat be infused into 
tliem,^ T^iis talen[y>ir,vtbough by 

»o ruiesns, cQi»fno#^,vvoui^, 
t^les% afford but traiuient ple^ 
.\ure,iaaiJii|iu4t learned* tp apj^" it 


/ 


the promotion of the piibnc wel-. 


lue ill com^atejrcc which the TOur^ J 
of exchange and credlj^ 

--0 .,tti9;.Jew:!, tUpu^ght4'(|tfr4nyr®f^ 

^self. — “ '|JuL the 

hbiw pure, how free fr^opi 

of these conis indy 4:^ till ^ 

in the truciblel “Now,^fali^^tfi 
who arc pariicularly an^ciou^^ 
s)n the safo side, 1 can^ by T« 
of irty .office,’ gn‘atly^/m^t3tft!^t|nj^ 
prodesi, 
ca^l it, 

[ withltliu iossjof 
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pepse of coinage. Let ja. person be 
evet 80, cautious^ atill lie may ven- 
ture to take one of these precious 
pieces upon wliich he fixes his eye, 
vritliout being afraid tliat it has been 
svveated or cut or adulterated while 
in circulation, if it is only warrant- 
ed by me.’’ , 

U,For greater clearness,” said I, 
once more interrupting the extra- 
ordinary guarantee, “ I should be 
glad if you would pgt all your si- 
miles on one side, and speak to me 
without allegory.” 

Without allegory ?” he repeat- i| 
cd ; that, sir, upon such a suhjert 
as I am treating of, would not be 
80 easy as you may imagine. How- 
ever, I will do 1113^ best. I had not 
been long in my post, before 1 dis- 
covered that there was not a female 
heart (there, I am getting intoalle- 
gbry again, but 1 cannot help it,) 
that began to feel, but commenced 
its pilgrimages at the sacred grave 
of I.aura. B}- repeated observa- 
tion, I ascertained the accuracy of 
iny remarks, and at length reduced 
them to a regular system. When, 
therefore, I sec a new face of four- 
teen or fil l ecu onicriiig my sanc- 
luaiy, 1 know |)rclt3" well what kind 
of confused dreams have visited the 
owner of it in the preceding night. 
Poor iunocent things! they listen 
to the history of Laura with an 
earnestness that is truly affecting. 
With W'hat avidity do they apply to 
themselves tlie harmonious predic- 
tions -and apostrophes wliich, ac- 
cording to tlieir situation, 1 distrij 
bnte from the storehouse of my 
Petrarcli. Each fancies that she 
li^l^olds a picture of her own sen- 
^ents, and that she is listening to 
me secret history of her ow'n feel-** 
Weil, sir, 80 long as this 
df tll|$r icnagination lasts — so 


long as the youthful fair-one con-- 
tinues her visits to me and Laura — 
so long as she is not. tired of the 
tender effusions poured forth by 
Petrarch’s .generous heart to his 
mistress, so long 1 would risk soul 
and body on her innocence. But, 
sir, when her morning calls begin 
to be less frequent, when they per- 
haps entirely ^ease — then,” add^ 
the sagacious sej^ton in a lower 
tone, ‘‘ I know with equal cer^^ty 
what o’clock it is. Now yoir^^m- 
prebend how unique in its kidd this 
sort of knowledge must 'be, and 
how wise it is of tliose gentlemen, 
who, when they are about to ven- 
inre upon matrimony, before they 
apply to the bishop, obtain the 
see ret approbation of tl;e sexton. 
In no public office, perhaps, is the 
useful so intimately united with the 
agreeable as in mine. Thus have^ 
I, by degrees, and without any ef- 
fort on my part, become acquainted 
with the most private concerns of 
the inhabitants of this city, anti 
now influence the son as I formerly 
did the father, the daughter as I 
once did the mother. Thus do I 
find m}self, like the oracles of the 
ancients, enabled to iurn the ge- 
nt ral copfidence of families to the 
advantage oi* tlieir individual mem- 
bers; here to rew^ard, there to pu- 
nish; to reconcile many a secret 
wish of the one with the expecta- 
tions of the other; and thus to ope- 
rate in silence; as befits a wise man, 
upon the present and future gene- 
ration; — But, worthy sir, what is the 
matter? You. seem absorbed in 
thought!” 

“ Excuse my. a^bsence^,” replied 
I — “ j fit that moment a v^jTy cu- 
rious qtiei];iou w'as passing through 
my head; and v. 

‘‘ Then it is not llie heart thai^ 
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3 rouiiBi^ to 'disclos'e to meP’/ex'- ii not.s^db opbn any fa^ the trsns- 
clgltited^he^' diFhltiig »y thougbw. . ttidik'fj^m. tranquil'’ ^*it!n^eky to 
« Ptayj'twake no' covemony with ; the li^py^^perfeU'' of expectation 
mOl'I 'Wni'acctistpiDied- (o' all «ot^ : GlAd- 

of^quOstion^-^nd fee^dooi at a toss. ' fy vtOhid l^iy^iiiiitsiaUdi 'th'eyoU'th- 
to ansWer theirfi!* •» ftil hjraft ta’ex^d, . I I 

** Then tell ;',li*0'6^fely»” I’pro- cotAtf, and WaV feul to6‘ amply re- 
ceeded;l'^«ioe»^e'heaOtjful Clara, warded for the gratify ipg recital of 
wMlive# in Chdrtdi'Street with an . i my old sfory, ' expressive 

oldannt,eonti(iUo her youthful pil- looks of her arderiV eyes ; for they 
grimages'tto thissaacred tomb ? or is frequcntlymadetnestainmer, which 
stie'^ already 'past those Petrarchan ' otherwise I never do, and I found 
preparations which you have so ' that iVould still blush. How she 
kihd'ly provided for the damsels of pitied ppor Petrarch, and what de- 
tbiS'City?”- , I light did her liarmunioos 'soul take 

Wluitacombioation of ideas!” ! in his exquisite sonnets! She lias 
efied the sexton with manifest as- | heard them so often, with throbbing 
tonisbunent. ‘‘ What could posst- | Iweast and overfiowing eyes^ that 
Wy bring yoo from my test to the | I verily believe slie'knows them by 
cbitrite heart of that saint?” ! heart as perfectly as I do. For 
■ “ Notliingcan be more natural,” some time past, however, she has 
replied 't, “ For the last three [j devoted herself entirely to religion, 
days I have been living in the next ij in which she seems disposed to setHt. 
room to liers I hear her every day il her on!y happiness — not hut that 
sing a psalm or two with the voice jj she occasionally visits this sacred 


Of an angel; I cannot look at her 
as she ‘goes to mass without being 
completely thrilled, and——” 

‘ “ And so,” continued the good 
sexton, helping-me out, “ it is easy 
to. conceive why yon are so deeply 
h^^rCked in iier visits to this place. 
yoa'COuid’’{lot have chosen a lodg- 
ibg fnorfe dangerous to your peace 
in 'all' Avigiion ; so much 1 can as- 
sure you;” ' 


Ispbt; only now she is always ac- 
I companied by her spiritual adviser 
i for tlie time being — for she had 
i three — one after the other of course 
j —before Fortune brought to her 
I liis reverence the dean, who iledi- 
' cates most of his time to the care 


I of the soul of this extraordinary 
I' female, and with whom she seems 
' on her part to be perfectly saiis- 
' fied.” 


• '**'And my. question?” cried I, 
impatiently^— ‘ •' 

' “ Is- -a very uckksh one,” resu- 
med liC;'*' .'♦j*' But 'you deserve”— 
here Ue^^'''irattled the two crowns 
^ which 1 .Irad giren him— “'to be 
an^eredi without reserve, ? It'- 14 
iboii^ tipe jtiiskrs siiiee sbeii^^ me 
her d^t^li^d|litb'the'‘cdy aed tlv 
mid looks' 6'f^a?^giri-of 
Wbile'MHive held iiiy ofiicb IKave 

rd:r.No.xxv. ; ■* 


■ I could feel^ the blood rush into 
my face, and 'stkmnii^ed pui the 
words, “ Do you kiijiipsv^Uch of 
thism4n.>*’^.e.;:''4',:f,; 

• “ Do I k,nqi!¥.lqdt?"j^^^^^,the 
sexton, US' nuiVh wki^tj^ 
my quesUeqh^a%oiuej|j||ij^^^^ I 

■eU.but 

street 

Thd metl'. hpiinhly salme^Oji )ite 

.V ■" • *■ \ ‘ ■*>'- 
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an apostle, and the women, nay 
even the »tan^- still 

as he passes, lift their eyes to jliea* 
iTn, and press his benedi^tury hand 
to U}eiir({ielHping'li>.osdin 5 . .-.Indeed' 
among all.the.^yg-of ag^od pas. j 
tor, ‘1 iuiowibut.pne tilKit is«yet de* 
Died’ hinii but which he ci;||^jniy' 
" ■ - 

Here he stopped as though he 
felt some scruple to proceed with 
what he was going to say ; and tliis, 
as you may suppose, 0 |||[y -served 
to heighten my -curiosity, f Jts this 
pause lasted longer thai[|,was usual 
with him, I took him familiarly by 
the hand. “ My dear friend,” said 
1 } in as kind and courteous a man- 
ner as possible, ** I do not under- 
stand you ; t^iat joy is it that is yet 
denied to your dean ?” 

“ That only,” replied the sex- 
ton, duly impressed by my con- 
descension, but in a lower tone, “ of 
not seeing any strayed sheep re- 
tort! to his flock ; because| to his 
Itonour be it said, he feeds them so 
well that he has hot yet lost any.” 

, After ,tl)ese mysterious words, he 
pul<on' a. lotdt which seemed to- say, 
that be thought he had now honest- 
ly eamedi lus tu'o crowns. It de-, 
terred mo -from pres$ing him any 
farther, and painful as it was UMiie, 

I prepared to leave him. He at- 
teodii^i 1004110116000 to the door;. 
bot-4!ere lte.>gave me a little, sup- 
plement to the panegyric, of which 
TjWW' before heartily tired. ** I 
ltopo>V saitldie, tfhat you leaveme 
thproughiy convinced of the meritfc 
of-'our. wortliy deaii<-^iay, I even 
flottermyseif that-you depart with 
tho jgood resolution to increase the 
number, of his joys, whenever. you 
pwy-UiFejatjiopphrtuhity- Mcan- 
'vvliilc^ fare you welll”. , 


A pretty supposition truly !” 
n^uttere4 1 tej royscjlf- “ pj^s fel- 
low is the first madman that' I ever 
heard begging for his superior.” 

began to gVodgOt^him uiy-iyo 
Icrowiis. - The image of the di^Ogi, 
1of whom I .Itad here purchased , % 
much more favourable picttire^^liou 
I expected; his widely ektend^^ 
reputation ; hisenvialde office; his- 
activity, all concurred to humble 
me. I crawled home as if oppresi^- 
ed by a heavy load, threw myself- 
in the worst of humours intp my, 
chair, and indulged in .the mo^ 
gloomy ideas. I felt .,hoW jgoUingr 
are the merits pf fithecnm'.beh 
have not the fortitqdO{i!io.^in>i^^. 
them. “What I” cried I peevish-^ 
ly^, is this man to come and dm-, 
turb the quiet of my study, to seve. 
away the spblime ideas that hovj^ 
ed rj^pd my soul — a man driyUa 
to every ecclesiastieol occupation, 
except perhaps digging in the Pon- 
tine Marslies — who revels in ,all 
the delights of life, while I have 
I to pick up singly the stones where-, 
w'iclial to rear a fabric pf id,ea| h.ap-. 
piness; and what is more, must 
such an angeUs Clara deseeiuL|'rom 
her elevation to, transport hpn by 
liet* wit, her harmonious mirth, and 
the melody pfdiervVpice into the 
joys pf Paradise-rand-mJl merely; 
because be is the dean 1” . ‘ 

Ah! Edward, .envy is .a hateful 
viep^ dhdofted by sophistries, and 
composed o| 
ptpspMft, which w moniacs.greeiJi.; 

down, though. well aworA 
bf. tltp torments w.bich. thpy eannot 
fail tcroecasifumt T.his fettling aoen. 

becamesp:inil 9 )hrabl« that I deter 
mined to shake it pff. witbpiit. dpv 
lay* ,* «, 
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' On a retrospeW of thitJ evening’s 
dfbMy how dW my heart sink within 
ifte! Alas* where were my dleer- 
ing friends crowding to gain the* 
gratuitous boxes at Berwick-street, 
the only boxfes they ever sat in? 
Where were.the teiiles of those who 
bad paid nothing to sour their cri- 
ticism, and lavished such encomi- 
ums on my figure ? All chop- 
fallen.” What a glorious triumph 
Would it have been for my brother 
Crispin, themVn I had set utterly 
despised, had he seen me illbw! It 
co^t rue bvo glasses of grog, of 
VI Inch all my companions kindly 
parcook, the gentle^Miiraia not ex- 
cepted, before I could muster suf- 
ficient resolution to sing rny song 
However, I got through it with so 
tpuch spirit as to raise a few Va- 
gr.int claps from hands probably 
tired of being inactive, and I finish- 
ed my evening*s personification 
viuh more satisfaction to my^ em- 
plo 3 ers than to myself. Chagrin 
was gnawing iny \itals, and I re- 
tired a victim to regret and disap- 
pointment. A night’s rest, how- 
ever, bi ought back all my enthusi- 
asm, and I began a new day with a 
renovauon of faculties. I had some 
part yet to propose performing, in 
which 1 doubled not but to shine, 
and v^hich wl^uld retrieve all my 
losti)onour, and acquire some pe- 
cutiiiifyi*mtioliimbnt ; for as things 

I now ^tood, I dtffSL not mention any 
terms ito mabngor, and I felt 
also* ^ratW^kl 

aifflftt he liad !ne>* ^ 

I had still s0nie little m1>jiey left;* 
^vith wliich 1 gA\e a dinner to my 


brethren, who signified by their 
voracity, tliat a good meal was one 
of those things to which they had 
long, been unaccustomed. This 
feast settled a thousand litftle jea- 
lousiesand heart-burnings, of v'l bicli 
as man}* are engendered in the cir- 
cle or a country theatre as in the 
green-room of a theatre royal. We 
did not play that evening; and as 
no money wds taken at the door for 
the entertainment I furnished, my 
guests were not in a hurry to re- 
tire; they did not break up until 
the morning, and then with pro- 
mises, professions, and protesta- 
tions. They exerted tjiemselves to 
the utmo<(t to amuse me; I was not 
backward in nirth, and had any 
novice seen us now, he might have 
been justified in extolling the case 
and hilarity of a stroller’s life. But 
this, alas I was one of those gleams 
of sunshine dearly enough pur- 
chased , occurring but seldom; w bile 
the rest of our lives was ‘‘ a^blunk, 
my lord.” 

Hchvever, at this place I remain- 
ed, for 1 had no prospect of better- 
ing my situation. My money was 
exhausted, and the few creditors I 
could acquire became importunate. 
I h^d indeed appealed to my em- 
ployer, in order to pejrsuacle him to 
raise the small sum he had tiouftr- 
red on me as a salary, or to pay me 
part of a di^mand I had on hfrin for 
past services, whidi he *liad donp; 
owed me. He professed every i»*. 
diaqticn to eooiply'wUh my wiihetf, 
|!e*A?pting tft»t he waslfatally out 
Ijftfeea'.H. and tbe'ttiing I niost want*» 
eft it^poisible too 

1X2 ' ' 
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that 
pified with 

l%orr»f%<fi8f^umtbh';'>' I have of^ 
sifier tli^i’lirst nj6* 
ihbijts:oS|'-'Jc^ir’'o1Jf%cirflties be- 
gin" Sd'toiistfT so k'^iay he where 
iobifethitig is to be done, bti^ t Itirf 
iiot!iing'’^tO"'_rfo.' To be'^'^biirlf^ the 
wtirid \v,*is alt before hie, but ho*w 
wa% t to avoid the stahration whifch 
ap'^ared Cbatete me in "iSie face? 
t 'was' tedtf^JfMferthe sh^e of the 
siari’ed Apdfeciiry,i«d miglift have 
■played tliat chaiitcller without the 
appropriate tight oil>tkin suit. 

■My creditors grew still more cla- 
■inorons ; they threatened to trouble 
me ; I refused toindolge them. ** A 
hdndfeercitief -Iield alt the little I 
had,” 'w’fid **,I took to the* road.” 
fecliblii mb' then a king of shreds 
and patches, though not resigned 
enough to exclaim, “ Then, thank 
Heaven, I am not worth a ducat.” I 
strayed I scarcely knew whither, 
while Hhc^mb5t"'^oomy thoughts 
oc^tiph'tl^’tey sdfil ; at one time I 
'repenting, and to re- 
turn to'^c^!^, 'but pride revolted at 
the idea'***'! ilepicted the scorn 
Hidi’tvhich 1 imagined I sboutd he 
received, 'llie sum of thi^ shil- 
lings and five-pence was tls^tmost 
of my resource^and' theonly'irtH 
' t?l|TO'iicll were, a sil- 

a gilt broadi, 
' a sW^' tn^lln^ie pictore, aitd three 
' imitiikite ''guitleab. Many an eld 
lifll’ 1, fcdodf he sai^ribied at 

and 'to 
snd’p^' 

^djuoeStW’il^lS'rJhid' so efteii 
£^^e^ldhder‘inj^4dertial f^of : ;; 

&ii«M«faies«wivbat wevoflte to.’' 




'lehgthi^^ei'ettl^ fo/ 
llght'bfda^hegan cd 
ahd^t^er '^ItdiHratelled 
diHliy mites ' fariftbK ' tb rbuglt a cross 
country, the 'baiy'faauiits of men 
appeared the" d^ttdtiti cbitnitics 
peephd in stg^, thb ehurch-spiife 
reiiring'its Ivfkt'd heyohd the tree^ 
1 ' entered a ' greeh'iaiie; I passed 
the bladtsihitli’s shop*at the corneir 
of the town, at which I arrived wet, 
fatigued, dejected, a solitary wan- 
derer, and so exhausted wi^ fast- 
ing, that 1 wds fain to 'enter the 
lied Lion for restand refreshment. 
The rain driazled down the win- 
dows a^I sat in the parlour of a 
little poS-honse, where no chcerfnl 
fire blazed on the hearth to enliven 
with its appearance or comfort widi 
its warmti)^ 1 fixed my eyes on tlte 
jj rain aeit continued to fall, tjll the 
question of, “ Sir, didyou waotany 
thing ?” roused my attention. - I<%vas 
rash enough to order a-pint of -pbr; 
ter with some bread and cheese, 
and tliis composed 'my breakfast 
and dinndrg^,1»(ilf r ■greeted with 
j raptnre'tliis humbW^rc, whicli tit 
j home I should’ tflwW'iSiqectcd with 
disdain. Hu'ngef gave U a zest*, 

' and wliile I enjoyed the bodily gra- 
tification, my mind was also refresh- 
l] ed, and 1 began more clieerfuUy to 
ij look forwa(d"to the future. 1 now 
found out, alas l^'Hto late, that I -had 
^fancied myself a genius of the first 
%rdcr, and tlwt* fate w^s attempting 
toconvindb me fo-^H^ntrai-y: v; 1 
'was now so faumMs^w^t' I cuvied 
: a wheel wri^t 'Wbp)^^ '4;^loy ed 
opposite'e^e ^ '^|p3tliouglt the 
'• persjHrstl this*^re«v 

made 

t6''elm'iiis livir>pp||if.tiie fellow 
whistlet^and ta^, ' ?•'“ ■ t 

t'. n niitans-Mver, ocvc-r slisIlbS'sIctes'.'t 

with a tone which might be envied 
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by dramatis ferstnue, left at | tl>e Green Man^^fu^ly 
ti-~— . Mys<eal.«oi|c}uded/‘ Hicli- do $oBietli>f|g; op, tbe morrovr,, 

brd was himself again/’ My bo< occupied by,, travpllipr#» 

soib’s Iprd sat lightly ,oa its,|jbrone, yolep4,.,begme(i. Happy set! 
an<i I rose from.Q^ se^ ejaeptidieds jfo%if boisterous .mirth 

aed aQt.^&pe<;tipn itf cpiald(n(t|ietheraso,m 9 onclp$ions 

ibis IHU^.tpoaur J^i^helid iite.co*'. werp ■ . Ever inmtned to. , 9 atcU 
jk>ar^,|irints of, Temperance, Sor the tone tliet« 9 Pppt\yintp which 
briesty,. and- Chastity ajjpended to I was thrown, I. sung several my 
the walh^ <plid .t^/BWore in ...future best songs; , my SQpf«^,p^.man%> 
,they.,sli<lii}(Jlbtf|iie household gods tiling;, in time 1 fe|gp(i^,fity sipm'*^ 
f I would worship^ I read oii^ the tion in their offers of service.; 1 re- 
windows that ** PoUy Joo^ was ^hred to bed, and slept sfi^dly tiUi 
diere 1812 ;’-'tbat Miss CoV^r wps late tfhe neat day, without, tl^Lpking 
a pretty girl;” with that this indulgence wmi yet to be 

' “ Whoso writes'ltis nsinr on glm, «paid for. On rising to my bc^^- 
,, Must cither ben fcoj or ass }” fast, all my friands l,,foand were 

"When I began to think* that my -gone, each to his occupation; they 
erratic spirit might not be unde- .1 had forgotten the proipises drawn 
serving of- the latter epithet, if I fro™ them in the hilarity. of the 
did'-notibry to gSin some certain evening; t^eyl^ slept ofi all their 
employ niem. 1. thought of my fi- generosity, and wjjth the morning’s 
nances, and gently touched, the dawn ^ruJpnce^ypuug lady U>ad 
tiell-wire; tk emitted the proper ever trjeaved with much disrespect, 
tinkle of a low pocket, and the erased from their memory i4UrAce» 

. j'l ice of my refi'eshment was ten- of their declarations, ;• ,y , 
dered with humility^ and received , llowevef, after the piost a.wful 
with caution. 1 wub no longer the .ceremony of settling in> bjil, J, 
gay youth with iiat stuck on one ! who had the precaution ovprniglic 
. side,- knocking ni}' boots with my i to ask if “ there werd players., in 
. stick, and aKiding before the fire | the town ?” inquired -for the scene 
'ahugecolossus^’svhiatItnganair,or j oC action. I was biwn 

- 'laughing at.myi^i^'f%ei,etiottsi)ess, j at the outskirts of the tov^Pi;, *nil 
but qultdaMliop-falleni - I ;coiide- !i with a palpitating i»e;irt,{jipt;virtt a 
Bcended ,io» stake niy* •, halfpenny look of brass, t.apjic(l at *»c*;tit»ge- 
ebange i.iediBi the ehervy^chieeked tioor which was adj^puing ,^tu .tlio 
dutaselbdtmed at ayoke,.;w,li^lt fal- theatre. The manager was ayouhg 
tcred'ii^*,fi^ .tongue, VibUe i drop* '***'*■ ®f nineteen, mar.ripd.*^? 
ped A*lie solitary oopppo jutp a even younger thiti|.,||in>»^Qi. <tnd 
pocket where .v.T8jno other 'vftli tliejr etforijs Sly l|*«j. t*>»np- 

cowo its arrival,. aad.iiei;'de*^eatu^ port tvvq cUildrfmJ.u. 

Jathry clunk ree«gnised 'W'lrlliQw -and .mpti^JCr, whQVho)*.isVi .fo^jitHP** 
'■wlnle I p roceeded to the iieuttciafn. ineiMdy of th,cj.i>cvwpaay. 

' My* meal had, however, rai^d Gp(ip^sei«ly,’’ j»idd» l^.e» ^‘»db.y 

■•me ail null liigliejr inijtature. . A 

fine evening f9llatved-tbe^jrsu*i*wjJ fcd'^ri^8ijRja»’tjj.l^^rv 

i enUJi-ed at innd q’rfdock;.*i4^ i ^ 

fTIT i:r , d. i-1 
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if you are useful sure. T Iftljtgin^/'AlsSrti that mjT 
sild not ba'dj' I have no objec- company would be cbu'rted by eve-* 
tion to' allow you twelve sbilltngs’ a r}’ one, and that the whole town! 
week, and tiiat^ a’S liiucli ai ally .would be anicious to invite a nAan^ 
gentleman can ex^ct in this ctr- who bad “ Shtlkspeare at bis 6n-' 
rruV; .you mSyailso, for a modefatte gers^ ends." *But,alas! wbatate> 
expense, eoi^ahd a b^ebt, and dium did my da^ present!' I slept' 

1 engage to lend yea all properties till twelve to kilftitiie ; 1 then ^un- - 
gratis,*** Alas! I was net in a situa- tered or attended' tebcatsal till one,' 
tion to haggle; and the following often without breaking niy fast, or 
evening, ds Mt. Sidney from the took b solitary half* meal. ' No pa-’ 
Theatre Royal in the Ha^'market, troti of the histrionic art invited me 
I pidyed Richard III. in the style to his festive hoard; and until the 
of the'late Mr. Cooke; sung the hour whendur curtain dfeW-'upjtlie’ 
ToHIcaAireJVeddingnndJesst/q/'Dun- moments dragged sldw^y and liea- 
b/tfM between the acts ; played Je- vily on. We played but four times' 
reniy Diddier in the farce, and ne- a week ; I had, therefore, sufficient 
ver> I belies^, was this poor gentte- leisnre for ennui and complaint, 
man dressed in such apprbpriate It is true, that a little perfumer’s 
costunie' as at this period. Our and stationer’s shop would hare 
theatre on this niglit contafned the supplied me witli a few old plays' 
cnornious sum of 14s.6^. *‘and and novels, bat a salary of twelve 
I w’as received with unbounded ap- shillings a week allowed little fur 
plause from all parts of the house." indulgences of this kind: How 
This feoeption indeed rbused all often have T envied the important 
my dormant vanity, and I was en- look of the lowest mechanic when 
gaged at the above- merirtloned im- about to followrliis employment!; 
mense salary, which, by dint of thecontented whistle of tlieplougli- 
grertw^stry, served to keep my boy has agonized me with envy, and 
fonflHPeelskin stuffed, "just toge- even the chimney-sweeper seem- 
ther.^ ed to look upon me as “ the off- 

*-'He)ii^its'\ver’e approaching, and scouring and scum of the earth!" 
I’Waited tolerably patiently for the and hQwtlid’their cTonteuipt irritate 
gratibcation, and, as usn- sfotrl of the son of a cordw'ainer ! 
at^ii/irepared to levy my contribu- Onedaysk had retired fdr a long 
lions on tlie tradespeople. OneM walk in 'tl|0>'lield$, ** my custom 
cirti'umstanc'e, wiiich I may add to often in the aftetwSSn,'*'^ there to 
tlieniitbberof iiiydisapfiointmentS*,' kill an •hour, and poitdtir over t lie 
w'liidlf*l>ei^)>eeeed' tM‘adop]d‘ng the' ilfTee-slMlling».fliecOwl)ich!liM.iin- 
so6k^ dlfdi^^ifskin,^ li'tis the'itope of 'od'Rt my pocii:eii''wtflEiv “tWMays 
tlMlijSlii’time Plslldbld get’ In pre-i’ 'pnly^lseiestfj^ijred of the lazy week; ^ 
being i?tradesbli!ffii%bf Of which the day of' 

thh indulgeaeie ‘Pkliddlti* ^^aytOetet^tii'onltf^'nht coin^‘ routirfi 

dramatic rekdK^^'ahif m^otudying '|kga}lli ^ when I wdj* accosted 
t’^-^e parte I chose to perform. 1 ©ftwil^wbo/tlllhbgh in circnmstiinres* 
had fancied .that a great part of the sofficiet^^’ wob^.|onie^.%yet wiili a 
day mig^i^be apent in elegant hi- face lit up by merriment, exclaim- 
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of Jieniiy, You 
have ixqt got;,si 4 C^:i a,,thing as ten- 
peuQC about you, have you? — 1 
have, pot fa^thiug. ia, the world, 
luy -dear fellow,’’ continued 
« and should, not ey^en bave^l^rpkcn 
i^y^fasLthad iigt rmHne.fi^VQU4C0<i 
me, by causing nai^to wip 
crown of tjie exciseman, who j^et- 
ted that JJat Lep, wrote The Dou^ 
bh^IXif^overy-. .^ift,alas! I fca^.J 


in xiie Qontpwy o(,my,»\3^ 

It is true.Jl ran thrgni^ two g<iqd 
for,t^peft»aiid my friends once moro 
offered to pay my. debts ; and then 
it .was that L eQtejjpd intp a regi- 
ment,. (D)i^(||^/eusigii, ;i!ul 

my pay woi|^4 iH^^liriMsh me u itU. 
boots, ^imch less .was I miabied to 
become the membeir of ap expen- 
sive i^s. /Tluis, \yhilc barbers’ 
and tinikers’ sons reYelled imine-. 


must content piyself here, y/^ith ;» bricty, I was glad to leaye tlMj ta- 


‘ beef and greens,’ or, in^ other 
wprds, nmst dine with Duke Ilum- 
piircy^f- ’Tis here,” ^aid he, ^ 1 
pus:> .IPifuy a vvfary day, contem- 
plating, the works of nature; as 
Low that poblo ox would taste 
roas^tfcd! how delicately that calf 
would boil! until 1 am sometimes 
happy enough to meet with some 
good fellow who, for singing liim 
the ^ Cat and the TailojV^slipn \ 
soineihing in my hand wl 
pay for a rasher of baeon.” And 
yet (will yoii believe it, gentle 
roiider?) this distressed knigfit of 
the truncheon uas allied to a. good 
faj^ily, had been brought up at 
epUegp ; but a love of vagrancy, 
a contempt for restriction, had 
^‘brought his mind to this;” and 
when he informed me he had once 
bornq a comn^j^ion in his majes 


ble, snpakJ[ioine to bed,;pr to read 
Dreliumiirt on to an,, eld 

maid for As upper, or^^ke tea apd$ 
coiTupt Me morals of jmy. laup-’* 
dress’s daughter. Tliis was my 
fate; so 1 sold out,, spent the 
ncy, and bade farewell to all ‘ 
pride, pomp, and circuuistauce.of^. 
glorious war.’ ” ^ 

How then could I, a mechanic’s 
son, and of low origin, coinplaiii, 
li will jLwhen a man by birth so pipch my f 
A.^r4 ii superior was without a sixpence:!/ 
But he w as not the only groat cha-^; 
racter in our company driven to* 
their shifts: with my friend the en- 
sign was the once fellow of a col-, 
lege, a barrister at law, and a mu-: 
sician who once led at one of ourj 
priucij)al tlmatres. All these weire 
men of genius, the victinis of the 
gl^sest imprudences,^ who now, 
joined in des])ising tliat tapk in 
they had for ever lost, and who, frpm 
a spirit of whal; they called inde-. 
peudence,. had becppiq objects of 
pity. ^ My military fyiewjdTeini^d' 
e4 nje, tltat wbiy.t. I ,iiv mO? 

jjjieyj 'bad jet ip credit,, whife b^.> 
had, none; and upqp the ^strcngtl^i 
of this wc ordered a di^nher*?t ^ di 


ty’s ariK|]^-, ‘‘ Good heavens !” I 
exclaimed, “ho^yv; could you give 
up so honourable a profession ? 

My father was only ^ shoemaker^” 

‘-r‘*.^^oeniak 9 rs,”., ai>s\i'ered my 
friend, “ ejjit — oxid tliat.is a very 
substantial reason for the prefer-, 
cncc of a trade ov.er a profession*. 

Pp t t 9 pn i'o rin you why I exchanged 
njy pj;9ffssioii, it is because I .hadil^j^ ^^*”f*^*^**^’^ 

father starve with my equal^fha^^v 


jfjitij)'. ... 


■ . « 'i' V? 

' 'f 
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TQ^TM^JiOITOR. 

ATr. EmTOK, \ • 

In 1<»otring orer som {^pers the othec^di^yf I round 4he iitciwed 
packet^ v\hiLh 1 receiv^ last year from an old and tAtUfii ip^teeintrl irtead. The 
aobject appear-i to me net enioterestiiig» and I thought thl^ g^ei haps eitli^ m hb ori- 
gin i\, 01 m an atioied state, it tnigkt be deemed worthy of a place ia^oiir ele^t 
woik. I thereroie done myself the honour to tiagtipti it tx» and ahaU he 
oblif^ed by your in any way yea please, As H ||dy m fad bAAermed a 

little utmvekti^f a|(ji|jp tell me. that atf aupropnate title is very neces- 

Mry fot aech^ taken one. as you will perceive, fiom the pnucipat 

incident in it. ^ ^ 

I aid^ sir. your humble servant and ifpcuisltaiit reader^ 

* NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS. 

IvyCottacf, Jaa. i. 1 S 17 * that I have a number of poor rein* 

* EIcvod at oiftii. tions fur whom I think it my chsty 

ikar H. to do what 1 can^liuid as 1 do not 

I SAtWTF you with a sincere wigh them to console themselves 
wish tba| the new year may prove for extreme indigence during iny 
toyoB ahajipyoiie, and that many, life, by the hopeof something hand- 
many succeeding years may bring some when I die, I divide a part of 
you heaitth and felicity. Tliis day niy iaepme among them, reserving 
completes tlie thirtieth Jatti^y ^,e most “considerable portion and 
winch lias elapsed since you atff*! i handsome sum in ready money 
first exchanged these old'fashidneu to beneath to any mephew Artluii 
salutations; with equal sincerity 1 Langley, the qnly son of my bio- 
believei o<l both sides; but never ther George tfk'j^y whom from Ins 
did 1 utter my good wisbeawftbso birth I have legarded as my own 
inach fervour as at the pVeidht mo- ql;iUL 

meoe. It is not, dehr H. that mj You will perhaps wonder, why, 
attadiment to you has increasjfSd; gg I never was aitarhed to poor 
it is because 1 am so truly lieppy, George, who to say the truth had 
that my heart overflows with kind- fewqifahties to gain him the regard 
ness to every one, and all those I those w'lio knew him thorouglily, 
am attached to seem dearer to me '^lould be so fond oMiis son ; but 
tlmn ever. fact is, that this boy’s mother 

''dntsvhat is the cause of thi|; ooqlf) if she had pleased have pre- 
joy?” nictliinks I hear you cry. veiste^.^my.belonigunjy to the hro- 
Softly, my good friend, it is a long iUer)uip||^44d%p)elors. ^ 

stoiy^eMlfMn resolved nottq^pare Oporge aqo^faw and lujHI^jr 
yottA little it, at the same Wfhs. \rie wis a uwfl- 

YoulAtkwtlittt I am nbtashamed*| some, sphghtl^, dislilng dog, wha 
of heiog the architect of my own had every external recommend^- 
lortaiic,uAueb l8no«,thBn^ M in- (adO> I blunt, unpolished 

dnstiy and'pugality, a laxfiCope: MIow, destitute of all thoSCemBiu 
nWigMltcfcqi^l live at a (t^erate ties that goneialiy win the vajr. 
expend. ica$oqs for Poor ^ppl^look George, be- 
thel llie princi|iia|.^Sy otitfd tq fiers^* nollil^piheH flib 
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life. I was angry at her want of 
discernment, mortified that I luid 
exposeil myself to a refusal j and I 
ended by being for years misery* 
blc, because I could not alleviate 
her wretchedness. 

George behaved even worse than 
I bad expected. He was fond of 
bis wife fora month, neglected her 
at the end of six weeks, kept a 
mistress before the expiration of 
the first qiKiiter, and to crown all. 
ran out his estate with all possiidi* !| 
expetlition. 

The poor girl herself never ut- 
tered a conqihunt, wlnic 1 was per- 
mitted to enter tlie : indeed, jj 

<he had not much occioiwin, for 1 
took care that George should hear 
often enough of l:is fatilts. But 
as the sul)ject was not a pleasant 
one U) him, and he found u impos- 
sil>le to silence me, he coneluded 
iny lectures by turning me oiit of 
doors , atid from that time we never 
?i)okctill his goods V ere seized by 
txeciition, and I went to remove 
bim and Ins family from a shabby 
lodging to my house. 

1 was then increasing a younger 
brother’s small ])ortioii by traffic, 
and I found that by dining at a 
chop-house, iiisteail of keeping up 
an establisliment at home« and sub- 
stituting porter for port, I could se- 
cure to my brother’s family the de- 
cent comforts of life. George re- 
ceived my as‘di»tance without scru- 
ple, but Sophy derived from it 1 
lear more pain than pleasure. 

took care tp keej) a strict eye 
over George, who Indiaved out- 
wardly wey to his wife, hut 1 fear 
his ill teinpeir embittered many of 
poor SopbyV private moments. 

Unable t<j indulge in t!ic dissipa- 
tion to whici^bd had been accus- 

fW. V. No. x\r 


I tomed, and destitute of all taste 
for domestic or mental pleasure''', 
George contracted a fondness for 
drinking, which Sophy concealed 
from measlongas possible. Chance 
at length rei^ealed it, but it had be- 
come a habit, and neither entrea- 
ties npr remonstrances could break 
him of it. It conducted him to an 
early grave, and I secOrc d to my 
•'ister a genteel indepoiv’l- ice, and 
gave Iter the choice of rcgnhitin;;; 
my establishment, or of having a 
separate one. 

She chose the former. I was rich 
enough to procure her every ele- 
gant indulgence, and as it wa*? irn- 
puN.'^ihio to suppose that she cow! l 
grieve for a husl)and Jdie George, 

1 hope'd she would soon recover 
both health and peace of mind. 

Contrary to my hopes and wish- 
es, she d''ooped daily. She had 
fondly lo’ cd her husband, and the 
wound which her peace received 
from bis ill conduct, was augment- 
ed by self-reproach for having too 
hastily mined lierself to him. Per- 
haps too she felt oppressed by what 
site considered her obligations to 
me; though Heaven knows, I never 
thought them such, since in fact 
111 }' motives in serving her were 
purely sel fish, for my happiness was 
hound up in hers. She lingered 
for nearly two years, w'hen she died, 
leaving me only one tie to this world 
— that one was her boy. 

Artlmr was then eiglit year& old, 
and from that time to the present 
lib has engaged my every .thought, 
and more than ansvi'erec’ my fond- 
est wishes and expectations. Two 
yea.’s ago he became of age, and I 
began to find that I was growing 
old enough to think of quiet and 
an arm-chair. RIv bov i wavs 
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shewn a decided dislilie to trade, 
and as f H'as rich enough to su/lcr 
him to woo the Muses, which was . 
Iiis, ra\’Ojpritc pursuit, I resigned 
business to my head clerk, and 
quitted Mincing-lane, to uke np | 
my residence in my present abode. | 

Ariliur, who is passionately fond | 
Cl tl.e country, was delighted to 
tiiink that we should henceforth 
reside wholly in it; and as I had 
always a love for reading, and our 
neighbourhood was a very gopd 
one, I felt npqe of the e/mui so oft- 
en the portion of retired traders. 

Soon after we were settled, my 
housekeeper mentioned to me her 
wish to take a young woman as 
an assistant, whose father, a little 
farmcr|*was recently dead, and had 
left her in great distress. As Mor- 
rison is old enough to want help 
ill performing the duties of her 
n ation, and 1 was certain that she 
would nut recommend an improper 
person, I ive her permission Co !j 
luiiig home the girl, wliose name j| 
was Fanny Thompson, as soon as ' 
she pleased : and in a few days she 
presented to inc one of the luvcdi- 
i St and iTioijt interesting^ girls I had 
t\tT seen. 

Observe, whe n I say interesting, 

1 do not mean in the romantic sense 
of the word. Fanny had been edn- 
caicd suitably to her station, and 
she neither was nor ail’ected to be 
any thing more than a rustic; but 
her simidicliy w'as free from the 
lea&t ntixture of awkwardness or 
vulgarity.' She \^as naturally grace- 
ful, and in thanking me for tlte pro- 
tection 1 afforded her, she express- 
ed lierself with a correctness and 
propriety not generally met with in 
persons of her station. 

The uncommon heauty of Fan- 


}j ny, however, would have gnen me 
Ijsome uneasiness in regard to Ar- 
[/ thur, had not a very elegant girl in 
t>U][ iieighbourliood, with w'bom be 
appeared much pleased, laid evi- 
dent siege to his heart. 1 gave 
Morrison a hint, however, to keep 
Fanny as much as she could with 
herself, and 1 knew I might rely 
upon her discretion. 

Two or three months passed 
aw'ay; Morrison was lavish in the 
praise of Fanny. On the morning 
of new-year’s day 181(1, us I was 
crossing the liall I saw my nephew 
in earnest conversation with Fan- 
ny, to whom he appeared to be of- 
fering something which she seem- 
ed to refuse. lie caught my eye, 
and coloured ; hut advancing to- 
wards me, he said, I have been 
insisting, uncle, on Fanny’s ac- 
cepting from me the price of a 
gowm as a new-year’s gift, and she 
seems’ determined not to take it. 
You know% sir, I always give the 
lassos a remembrance each on this 
day, and I wish you would com- 
mand her to accept this trine. IJe 
; put a onc-pf)und note into my 
hand; I look half-a-guinca fium 
' my purse, and^folding it in the 
I note, desired Lanny to add a rih- 
, bon toiler gov^n. She took it vNith 
' a blushing courtesy, and I saw Ar- 
|,thur’s eyes fixed upon her in a 
I manner so passionate, that I began 
i to fear I bad done wrong to put her 
in bis way. The lady who had ap- 
peared to distinguish him, had been 
for some time in London ; I reool- 
lected that he appeared to bear Ik r 
departure with great ^philosophy ; 
and 1 resolved to remove this dan- 
gerous Fanny immediately. 

1 A violent eold and swelled face, 
Iwweverj drove the little gip'^y out 
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of (ny heaJ for ten days. At the 
r-nd of that time I *j^ot better, and 
I sent to desire Morrison would 
come to ni^. Witliout explaining 
my reasons, I told her I thought it 
expedient to remove Fanny as soon 
as possible; but tliat I would wish 
her to look out for another situation 
for the girl, and if she could get her 
one in London I should prefer it. 

Morrison, with a mortified air, 
told me, that she had herself some 
reasons for desiring that Fanny 
should leave the house, hut she 
knew not whetlier she could ven- 
ture to recommend her to another 
situation. 

Not a little alarmed at this ^ 
speech, I eagerly demanded what j 
her reasons w'erc for desiring to ^ 
get rid of a girl whotii she liad lier- 
sclf introduced. She told me, that 
Fanny, who was in inonrnihg for 
her parents when she came to my 
house, was nearly destitute of 
clothes, and as the time of her 
mourning would expire soon after , 
the 1st of January, she had ask- | 
cd Morrison to advance her a trifle ■ 
to buy some things. She was re- I 
luctant to accept the present of' 
my nephew, because he seemed, . 
Morrison supposed, to pay her some 
attention ; but when I commended . 
her acceptance of it, she thought 
there could he no iinpr()|niety in 
It. She expressed to ^Morrison , 
much ])leasure at having money * 
enough to purchase a gown of a 
particular pattern, which she fan-« 
cied ; a^d went with her perinissipn 

to ^ wlncl^i is the town nearest 

to us; toTmak^Iier pprehases. She 
caine home, however^ without buy- 
iiig any thing. To Morrison^s 
c^uestiqiis of what she had done 
Tjviih her money, she returned eva-' 


I sive answers, and three days after- 
wards a sliabbj' ill- hating fellow 
inquired for her, and they remain- 
ed conversing for some time in 
private. 

Morrison inquired who this man 
was, expressing at the same time 
some disgust at his appearance. 
Fanny only replied that she knew 
little of him, but she believed that 
I he was a very honest man. But 
I am sure, sir,’* continued Morri- 
son, “from his appearance, that he 
is no sucji tiling, and God knows 
what might happen to us, if he was 
to come about the house. I never 
was so decei\edina girl in my life: 

I thought her behaviour so prudent 
{to Mr. Arthur, although I had 
sometimes suspected, from her 
blushes, that she was inclined to 
I like him, I hud little notion, Lord 
knows, of her throwing herself 
away on a fellow like this.” 

“ Things look very black,” saiil 
I, “ hut we must not condemn the 
irl unheard. Send I;er to me, my 
good Monison, and I will talk to 
her.” 

As Morrison has more than !ier 
share of K\e’s foible, she bronglit 
the girl licrsclf, and was cviilenily 
disappointed wimn I desired that 
she would leave us together. 

“lam sorry, Fanny,” cried I, “ to 
find tbatcircumstances have occur- 
red which placeyour conduct in ra- 
ther an equivocal point "of ^ icw.” I 
paused for a moment, and percei- 
ving thatshe hlnsliedaiul trembled, 
her agitation increased my suspi- 
cion, and I asked her with some 
sternness, how she had employed 
the few pouhds intended for the 
purchase of her clothes. 

At this question her neck/ and 
face became scarlet, yet she aii- 
E 2 
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swcred m« witli tolerable firmness : 
“ 1 have not made at> improper use 
of the money, sir; but if you 
please, I \vould rather be excused 
telling you what.l have done with 
it."’ 

I have no power to oblige you 
to reveal it, Fanny, but if my good 
opinion is of any consequence to 
yon, you will inform me, I believe, 
liowever, I can guess the use to 
which you have applied it; you 
gave it to your sweetheart.” 

No, indeed sir, I never had a 
sweetheart.” 

And pray who is the person 
who visited you the other day?” 

A |H)or man, sir, with whom I 
became acquainted by accident.”. 

And to whom I believe you 
have given your money.” 

She made no answer, but her 
deep blushes convinced me that 1 
bad stumbled upon the truth. 

Fanny,” cried I, « I am afraid 
yon are a lost giri ; but I will still 
serve you if I can : tell me ingenu- 
ously every thing relating to this 
unfortunate affair.” 

Indeed, sir,” said she earnest- 
ly, I am suspected very unjustly ; 
but since it is so, I must tell all. 
I went out on the morning of new- 
yearns day to buy my things ; I was 
in high spirits, and I walked gaily 
along the road, tliinking how I 
should lay my money out. Just as 
I approaclied a cottage, a little boy 
ran from it, screaming that his 
mammy was dying. I ran in with 
him, and saw a woman extended on 
the floor in a swoon. I tried to re- 
cover her, but for some time in 
vain ; at last siie opened her eyes, 
aitd I soon learned that she ivas 

ig for want of food. 

*•; She told me tliat her husband, 


unable to hear the sight of her and 
their child perishing, had gone out 
to beg ; and while she was speak- 
ing he entered. I had before sent 
the little bo}' out tor some bread 
and milk ; and if }*ou had seen tlie 
eagerness wit!i wdiicli they devour- 
ed it, I think, sir, you would have 
been as much shocked as I was. 

“ Upon inquiring why tlicy did 
not get some relief from the pa- 
'rish, I found that the)^ were Irish, 
and had come here in hopes of get- 
ting emplo5mient during the hay- 
making season. They succeeded, 
hut the husband had lately been 
out of work; and by degrees the 
little they had saved was expend- 
ed, and they were reduced to the 
state in which I found them. 

“ The poor man told me, that if 
they could get back to their oWn 
country, they had friends who would 
keep them from starving till he 
could get employment; but ii w'as 
impossible for them to uiuicrtakc 
the journey wnthout monev, which 
they had no means on earth of pro* 
curing. 

“ 1 asked how much they want- 
ed, and I found it was within a tVw 
shillings of what I had in my pock- 
et. I reflected, that in a short time 
1 could earn the price of tlic few 
necessaries I w.iiited, but these 
poor people had no hope, no pro- 
spect : it seemeil as if Pioviclence 
had sent me to save them from pe- 
rishing. I gave them what I had, 
and a.s, luckily for me, the poor wo- 
niRiPs health was too bad to permit 
them to go immediately, they are 
still at their cottage; anil if you 
please to inquire, jouAvill find that 
I have told you the truth. But 
you must send to-day, sir, for to- 
morrow they leave it.” • 
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^ I don’t know that they will, my 
excellent girl,.” cried I,, catciuiig 
hold of her hand ; ** you shall find 
that others have some feeling as 
well asj'ourself. But why did you 
not tell Morrison this ?” 

I could not bring myself to i 
relate the use I had made of the 
money, sir, and I never thought 
any one would suspec t meof spend- 
ing it improperly.” 

Kvery word Kanny uttered raised 
her ill my estimation. Yet ^s i » 
was determined to clear her in i 
Morrison’s eyes as well as my own, 

1 sent for the poor labourer, who 
came to me immediately. 

ISuGice it to say, that he fully 
confirmed the truth of what she liad | 
told me; and hy his niunner of re- j 
lating the story, 1 saw clearly that ; 
the favour wlncli she had denu | 
tlicse pour jjcople was confei*r»‘(i | 
with equal delicacy and loeling. 

J di;?njissed the poor fellow, who 
gladly uidoned lus iotcMulcd 
journey for ilu* prospect of eiuphn - ! 
lucntherc. 1 :>hut inysi lf U[' loru- I 
luinaie upon wiuit I hicl heard. | 
Zounds!” 1 .\claune(l I involun- j 
'arily to r.ly^eI^, “ this girl ouglit 
firt U) icuiaiii in a menial station! 

iili such a heart as hers, she 
vhould have power as well as incli- 
nation to be a blessing to the poor; 
and wliy noL a blessing to the rich 
too? What a wife would she make i 
for my Ariiiur !” 

Pride at'that moment suggested 
the obscurity ol her birth, and Pru- 
dence, in the sliape of Avarice, 
whisjiered, that sUie was not a match ; 
for a young man who would have 
so liandsoiue a fortune. Avarice^ 
however, is not my weak side, d 
Ttjected the ideii with contempt; 
but Pride, to say the truth, 


troublesome, and a circneifttance 
occurred that very day which half 
inclined me to listen to her. 

This was a proposal which I re- 
ceived from Mr* S ■■ ■ — , the father 
of the young lady who had distin- 
guished my Arthur^ for an alliance 
between the young people* 1 bad 

! seen little of Miss S , but she 

( appeared aiiiiaolc; yet I could not, 
l^elp thinhing that she would not 
make sucli a wife as Fanny. It 
was not, however, an alliance to ba 
slightly repicted, and 1 replied with 
^ due regard to the feelings of her 
j father, to whom I expressed a higli 
, sense of the honour he did iny fa- 
j niily, and avowed my wi^li for the 
, union, provided it met with Ar- 
. thur’s concurrence, to whom I pro- 
mised to communicate the propo- 
sal that very day. 

He departed, and I l>egati to 
aeigli the pro^' and cows; hut, Jh 
sp'iu* of my wish to be impartial, I 
fiuind that I still leaned to the side 
of F.inny. .She had given proof 
tliat slie po>sessed a most excellent 
heart, and I saw also that she IiaJ 
I a superior understanding. There 
was scarcely a doubt that she w ould 
make a mu.st admirable wife — but 
v\liat reason h<nl 1 to suppose that 

Miss S would not make as good 

a one? My nephew had once seem- 
ed struck wiili her; he might be 
partial to her, and certainly in the 
eye of the world she wa$ every way 
a suitable match, while my little 
^vourite would be regarded by 
most people as a connection that 
would degrade him. 1 believe I 
must recommend Miss S — — to 
bin said I. I recollected that 
she is naturally lively,* had always 
been accustomed to reside during 
the winter in |.^ondon, and in sum^ 
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pfer nt the wateriug-placcsi. No 
floubt she M^oelcl in a great degree 
detaclr Arthur frpiii his old uncle. 

^ facinailj; hlusiied, though alone, 
at the, reflectiou, that this was a 
pniifcipal reason wl)y 1 preferred 
Fanny. , My dear H« we are selfish 
creatures, H)ad just given to my 
j)rcEerence for Fanpy' the fairest 
colouring; I was even disposed to 
.eongratulale myself on an action 
which 1 regarded as magnanimous, 
when thp still small voice of con- 
science whispered to me, that this 
wondrous generosity of minesprang 
in a grt-^at degree from self- love. 

“ Well,” ^aid I to myself, after 
. 1 had heat the deviPs tattoo for ten 
minutes, all I can or ought to do 
is to let tlieboy choose for himself. 
If he prefers the fine lady to the 
rustic, I must conteut myself with 
providing for my little proUgie^ 
at ail events, shall be placed 
in contfort and independence.” 

Arthur and 1 met at dinner ; and 
when the cloth was removed, 1 con- 
trived, with the assistance of a few 
glasses more wine than usual, to 
acquaint him with the proposal of 
Mr. S — He turned pale: My 
dear uncle,” cried he, what^ do 
you wish me to do in this affair?” 

‘‘Oh ! please yourself, certainly,” 
cried I ; for I saw clearly by the 
expression of his countenance, that 
in pleasing himse^he would please 
me^also. 

“ Then I shall not hesitate to de* 
dine the alliance.” 

“ Very wellj. but for what rea- 

,?on r : * 

/‘.Because, altbough I certainly 
a4mjrf Miss S— — does *not 
/ appear to pjpas^s jthiase qualities I 
wquld wish for io a wife; and as 
my attentions to net never were 


particular,^! feel no obligation to 
accept her offered hand.” 

“ Truly, I tjiiiiKyou seem rather 
difficult. I suppose you reserve 
youfsel f for some fair plue n i x whom 
you probably .will never fuul.” 

“ Perhaps not, my dear uncle; 
buti promise you — ^yes,” continued 
he in the most energetic tone, I 
solemnly promise you, th.it what- 
ever my heart or my fancy may 
say in favour of any woman, 1 will 
never listen to their suggestions 
unauthorised by your consent.” 

I understood the full meaning of 
this promise, though my nephew 
was unconscious that I did aiul 
I felt fonder and prouder of him ^ 
than ever. The next day I 
Arthur from home on biisiness'i^*^f 
which I knew would detain him 
three or four days ; and as soon as he 
was gone I communicated to Fanny 
my intention of placing her at a 
boarding-school, to acquire such 
of the advantages of education as 
would enable her to move in a gen- 
teel sphere. “ I have,” said I, “ my 
good girl, a prospect of placing you 
in a situation superior to that w hich 
you have hitherto moved iu. You 
are still young enough (she w as on- 
ly seventeen) to profit by instruc- 
tion; and I am sure that your good 
sense will enable you to seize the 
opportunities afforded to you with 
avidity.” 

She expressed herself very grate- 
ful for roy offer, yet she shewed a 
reluctance to quit my house, which 
secretly, pleased me very much. I 
took her to the» seminary of Mrs. 

, to whose care I khew I might 

trust implicitly the cultivation of 
this sweet wild fiower ; and request- 
ing that no expense might be spa- 
for masters, I returned home. 
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where I found i\rtliur. Ti'fien I 
weniioned in a careless way that 
Fanny had quitted ds, he was evi- 
dently grieved and surprised, lie 
ventured, liowever, to inquire the 
reason, though I coutd see that he 
anticipated with dread the ititelli- 
gence that it was on his account. 

The reason is,’* returned I, 
that I think she is wortiiy of a 
better situation than that of a ser- 
vant; and I have placed her with a 
female friend of mine, who will 
treat her as she merits.” I then re- 
lated the manner in which she had 
disposed of her money; and if I 
liad wanted u confirmation of Ar- 
thur’s passion, I would have had it 
in the manner with wtiich he list- 
ened to me. 

clear uncle,” said he, when 
I had concluded, “ she is an an- 
gel!” • 

‘‘ She is an amiable voung wo- 
man,” said I gravely, and 1 hope 
to see her settled comfortably and 
respectably in life.” 

These words, and the air with, 
which 1 uttered them, checked mv 
young man’s raptures, and from 
that time Fanny was never men- 
tioned between us. 

At the end of the quarter I paid 
my protegee a visit. 1 expected to 
find an improvement in her per- 
son and manners, but I was asto- 
nished at perceiving so 'great a 
one. Mrs. — ■ was in raptures 
with her docility and rapacity. A 
second and third vi^it convinced 
me, that ^he liad profiled so muclw 
as to be able to conduct lierself 
with ptTfect case and propriety as 
the wife of my nephews Her pro- 
gress in wiiat slie had been taught 
was sufficient to shew, that by ap- 
plying her 'mornings to study she 


would become in anotlicr year, 
with the assistance of good masters, 
an accomplished woman. 

Yon will say that it would have 
been better to have left Iicr twelv'e 
months longer under the care of 

Mrs. , and perhaps it might ; 

but I was too impatient to render 
tlic young people and myself hap- 
py to wait for that period. I went 

to the house of Mrs, for the 

fourth time, a few days before the, 
1st of January, and 1 informed 
Fanny that I should send for her 
on new-year’s day to pa.ss somo 
time at iny house. 

She heard me witli a glow of 
pleasure, but it vanished when I 
added carelessly, that 1 particularly 
v^ ished for her company, as we wen- 
going to celebrate my nephew’s 
nuptials. 

At these words Funny found' a 

hundrefl excuses for dcclitdmg lu 

come. Slie was ^iire si.e shonlil 

aj)jicar so a^\kward, and slie knew 

that sheshould feel so disconcerted 

at mixing with a large party. 

‘‘ Our party will be a very >mail 

one,” returned I, “ and 1 insi i oii 

your being present.” 

From this tliere v\as nu 'a[)peal. 

hut I tlionglit I saw her ryes fill 

with tears. She strove to recover 

her composure, and 1 quitted her. 

saying, 1 would send Morrison lo 

fetch lier to my house in rime foi 

a late breakfast on new-vear’b dav. 

*/ 

I intend,” coniimird 1, “ to give 
you a ne.v -year’s gi!i, uh-tdi in my 
eyes is very valuable, and which I 
hope } on will like.” 

Funny lookeii rather surprised at 
I this ostentations speech, luit she* 
■ thanked me gratefully. I returned* 
homo; and givingMorrison, uh-jm 
I let into the secret, instriictions 
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how to act, I dlspatclK'd her lo the i cried I in an angry tone. He dicw 

house of Mrs. . |j hack from the door, which he had 

I have been always in tlie custom ji just reached; and as he did so, 
of presenting iny nephew with * Fanny entered ilie room, 
something on new-year’s day, and Even I, who was prepared for the 
as he has advanced in years, my change in her person and appear- 
preseiits have increased in value, ance, could not look at her without 
I look care not to meet liiui very admiration; as to poor Arthur, he 
early in the morning, but when 1 | literally gazed upon her in speech- 
did at last enter the breakfast-room, i* less wonder. 

1 said, “ I have not forgotten you, Youare\velcome,my deargirl/* 
Arthur; I have something for you, cried I, embracing lier. 1 liavc 
vidiich I believe you will acknow- j longed for this moment for a ron- 
ledge to be at once elegant and va- | siderablc time, that I might present 
luablc. But, by the bye, how are you with something of Milhcient 
your finances? you will have a se- value to reward you for the noble 
rious call upon them to-da)^ I use you made of jour hist new- 
have got a husband for our little year’s gifts. A good husband is the 
Eanny. I expect the young con- most valuable present that a young 
pie to pass the day wdtli us, and 1 girl can receive, and if voni heart 
would wish you to make the girl a i: says nothing against iny ne|;hew, 
handsome present.” f give him your hand.” 

Down went Arthur’s cup and jl My l)6y seized it, and in an in- 
sauccr. A linsbaud for Fanny ! [j stant they were both at my feet. 
Good Heaven! you are not scri-||“ My benefactor! my father!” — 
ousr' O Harvey, ujw sweet were tliose 

“ And pray why not? the gir! is j' expre-^sions ! how grateful to my 
old enough to be married.” feelings the tears w'ith which they^ 

Uncle, yon have not been ge- |' were accompanied! nor were my 
nerous lo me, 1 know you must ; eyes drj^ when 1 folded iny clnl- 
have seen lliat 1 loved this girl : dren in my arms, and i;n]>iorcd a 
nij duty to j ou prevented me from j, blessing upon their union, 
avow'iiig my sentiments, but to take “ And pray,” cried I, when our 
advantage of my silence to give emotion had a little suhsidctl, 
lier to another is most cruel.” “what do you say to my ia>tcr 

“No reproaches, young man,” Will you not admit that the old 
cried I with an oflViided air ; “ I uncle can choose a new-jeaTsf 
have acted in this afl’air with pro- gift?” 

])riely, and you will speedily ac- I will not repeat to you all my 
knowledge it.” nephew’s fine specclics ; as to 

Never!” cried he vehemently. I Fanny, she only blushed and prtsN- 
At that moment a chaise stopped [ ed my hand, but the dear girl’s 
at the gate. eyes demonstrated that she was 

“ It is Fanny, and I cannot bear well satisfied with the proof J had 
to meet her,” cried Arthur, rising given of my taste, 
to quit the room. — “ I command I’his has been the happiest day 
you, on your duty to me, to stay,” of my life ; and as my spirits are 
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:^fcPTUNK TO THF, DAMFS OF BILLlNi^GATI - '"^3 

t':o ii'.ucii elevated to suHor nie to my dear (Viciul ; great as Qur f<Ji- 
ilcop, I have sat down to calm ■! city is, iny sliarc oi it will be in- 
Tliein by relating to yon the cause | creased by your presence. Fare- 
of iiiy joy. The wedding takes; well! Believe me fuithi ally yoyrs, 
place in a week. Hasten to usj ■ RoBiiRT Langley* 

Plate 6.— NEPTUNE TO THE DAMES OF BILLINf^GATE. 

J, WHO command whatever the ica The <lay’> toil fiaisliM, yon retire 

\ i«-Ms for the table’s luxury. To gin or tea by pea-c(>ul fir,*; 

Address you, ladies, wlio in Ftate While* j, in deep a-ui ^^ru’rv bowers, 

Pos«!es'the vpalins of Diihns^ate ; ii V'uh Amphitritc pass tho 

And tile whole list in one clear view’, 1 Fill Triu)ns to inv labonis ( idd, 

1 kindly dedicate to you. \nd Tltani'^s expf cis euily brawl, 

lint while 1 wield my Indent prong, Such are the treosnre's i disj*f 

i ou boast the woneJe^T of the tongue : j i’o wake your welUkii'j’A n L]o«]u.ence ; 

Although I give cat it v.irious disli, I Atid may ( aclim.iledicfion waif. 

’'Tisthat same lonmie wiiu li cries the Mi, j That e’e r as hcfud at 

And makes iiiy seal V picsents k:iuu*ii I On lluxe X'tle coo/cs who dare ;o s[.o;i 

In every corner of the town, t'a m, 

And with its .shrlll-U ii\i cl^.ianr.r giiets When calfd to boil or fiy or br ni i!/. * •. 
The sqiiaics, the alleys, anu iho stret l.s; Nlpiune Pr s..'v’re,a 

Vui- t.yiiy inoii'h, ll.Ki.jj'houf llif year. f,„,„ St,ait, 
i’l.t J.» ii:\ liiiiiy triLif apjitai. ^I'.sir.ng f»i icu/s 


THE FEMALE TA TTLEU. 

No XXV. 


Virtute me nivulvo. 


IIoR. Of! wix. 


I'oi viitiic, tlioii{^li 111 Miti k< cj) tiu -Dctut. vf 

I AVU-I. ( ndcavouv U) satisfy some ; llvjction ; “ How ; 2 ;ratt fnl is pn/,?;? 
^ f my Lioiiging htit more brief cor- -I tu human nature! for 1 cannot for- 
.♦■espondents by introducing their j! bear being pleased \\ itli the coin- 
several favours into fhis paper. mendatiuns winch I ret civc, tlmugh 
ro THE FEMALE TAT ILLR. jj I ail) sensible iliat they are be ^tow- 
Mudaniy " ed on me by a miidman.” In t!;e 


Among the many proofs J same inapner, thougli v\c arc often 
wb.ich the admirable Cervantes has I sure tlial the censures winth j i\j 


given of his knowleilge of liuman i passed iiimn nsare tittered l)y tboro 
nature, 1 have ever been particii- 1 who know little cf us, a.-d h.ave 
hniy pleased with that part of Don j' neither means nor abilitio;. to lo ’ a 
Quixote’s ffdveVttiirrsp where the '[ a riglit judgment of us; we canfipt 
romaptic knight i^ niadu to.laVish [^altogetlijir refrain from heirig more 
ills encomiums oh;a^c;ulernan who' Lor lcr>s disturbed by vviuit they say. 
IS rejxrescnted ai pK)sse6sing a sup^.- ' ‘ ThU ohnerv^tioii must be " ihore 
rior '.pivrticuly^-ly felt by the femate sex, 

is n^ade to utter tht ftdlotrmg re-. [ tVpm the chaTacteristlc* ''delicacy : 

f d. r, I V 
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wliirli attends every circumstance; proiiclics, ylter tiiem with delight ; 
of their lives. j while I, who have not been used to 

A few thoughts li«'ive been select- ] niter them, take no pleasure in 
cd by me on the subject, whicli, j hearing them.” Diogenes was still 
though borrowed ^ from plnloso- more severe on one who spoke ill 
pliers, are well worth the ednsi- of him. Nobody will believe yon 
deration of youth and beauty, and when you speak ill of me; nor will 
may serve as admirable rules for any one believe me should 1 speak 
\\\c conduct of sex and of well of you.”— If any one speaks- 

any age. It is not to Ijc supposed ill of 3’oii5” sa\"s Epictetus, ** con- 
that wedo not feel ilie languageof , sider whether he has truth on his 
cletraciion, however unjust, because side, and if so, reform yourself, 
it is painful to know tlji;t we have that what may perhaps be true now 
malicious enemies, and to beappre- may be false hereafter.” 
hensivc that calumnv’, however ill :i But of tlie savings' of philoso- 
founded, may, in sonic way or ! phers which occur to niy inemorj’'y 
other, prove injurious ; but it be- there are none which display more 
i’oines us, if wc cannot rise siipe- genuine wisdom and virtuous reso- 
vior tty evil tongues, to retort upon ] lutiori than those which 1 am abc lu 
the 111 in a manner that marks a just j to transcribe. — Plato being inlarni- 
disdain o( I'lcir malicious insinua- | ed by some good-natun d friend 

i that he had many ill-natured cne- 
Socrates, indeed, is a sublime cx- | mies, “ It is nomaUer,” he replied ; 
ample of conscious excellence, j I will order my life and conduct 
Which few may be able to attain. 'l in such a manner, that nobody .shall 
Alter having received sentence of jj lielieve any cniumnialing report 
flcath, that great philosopher told !| respectint^me.” Tlie same admired 


Ins frit nds, that he always accus- 
tomed himself to regard truth alone, 
and that he was not troubled at his 
crjiidcmnation, because he knr:w 
himself free from guilt. For this 
calm state of mind he w’as indebted 
to a good conscictjc e, which con- 
tradicted all the evil reports pro- 
pagated against him, and cleared 
him to himsdf. 

Others have chosen to disarm 
calumniating injuries by qii^ck and ' 
forcible replies. They appear to 
*he sensible of the injustice, but 
while they dtjfend themselves, make 
their aggressors suffer in a superior 
degi ee. i$uch was Aristotle’s fejily | 
to one wUo pursued him with long 
and iav^ctives. “ You,” i 
Ke^‘‘. who used to suffer te- I 


I plulosoj)hor, hearing at anutlu; 
time tliat one of his inumatc fVic ncls 
had spoken disrospK tlulU of him, 
“ I am sure,” said he, “ I'.int lu; 
would not have done it, li he had 
not some reason to justify him,” 
Such is the surest, as well as the 
noblest, way of drawing the sling 
out of a reproach, and tlic certain 
method to prepare a inau fur that 
great and only relief against tlio 
mortifications of culuniny — a gou-l 
conscience, lain, madam, your most 
humble servant, 

Anti-Calumniator. 

TO THE -liEMALE TATTLER, 

My dear good lAidy, 

1 was indeed going to ^ad* 
dress yoii as a'dear good old lady. 
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which I thought myself authorises! 
to do, from the great good sense, 
knowlcdgey and experience of the 
world that you manifest in your lu- 
cubraimns, which I never fail to 
read every month with great atten- 
tion as soon as the bookseller sends 
me Ackermattn’s Uci^outory ; though 
J am obliged to tell my wife that 1 
takeitin for a correspondent, or she 
noulcl throw it in tbeboy^s face who 
brings it, for no other reason in the ’ 
worlds such is her delightful te^*- \ 
per, but because the rexidir... :l , 
it appears to give me plcasi ic, j 
though she will for an hour toge- \ 
ther examine the two figures which j 
so heaiJiifnlly represent tl)e fa- | 
shions of the mouth. However, my 
dear madam, I correotv-d ih.o word |j 
oW, because 1 am a total stranger ‘ 
to your person, and < aimot there- 
fore even guess at your age; and j. 
ladies in general, I he licve,ayi; and 
tlie men too, wi.sli to oe young as 


spect of her breaking some vital 
blood-vcsjr‘1 in one of Ijcr violent 
passions, and thus getturgricTof my 
misery, 1 really believe I should, in 
despair of ever enjoying any more 
comfort, bang myself on the lamp- 
iron in the hall, and present myself 
to j)er some morning as §lie comes 
down stairs to breakfast, dangling 
at ihc end of a rope, and freed 
from all my present miseries. She 
\c at continual war with every one; 
and as for her maid-servants, slje 
contrives to have a couple of dozen 
of new onc'i every year, and tlie 
last that comes is always the wors: 
she ever Itad in her life, tliongh the 
unfortunate girl may have given 
satiafuctiou in as good families as 
mine for yc cirs together.' Indeed, 
to say ilie truili, very few of them 
stay to he discdiarged, for she cioc .. 
so tease, harass, and abuse them, 
that they f^cncrally discljargetiKan- 
selve^. One maid indeed SL.iid v. ii'.i 


long as ilie} can. 1 know iliat my jj lor seven nu'nihs, hut she liap- 
wift; ^Heaven mend iierl) would pcticd to be ii/e \ ul licaving; but 


make the bouse ring again with her . luiving hern cnrcil ol \,iv iiifirusity. 


shrill voice, if I were to liint that she left us in sew u d ;y^. I ic*dl\ 


she was not young, though to my believe that I am oi. • ot the hc:t 
knowledge, notwithstanding 1 have hushantls in the world, ; f A s ) I .n i 
not been married to her quite three reckoned. !)y all who knew nu.; 
years, she has, nccortling to her, while sl.e is continual!) c'm laiu- 
>wu account, been hiity-iwo ever itig iluit no poor woman wu.i ever 
since the year ISIM. And this so ill treated as horself, and if 
brings me to the subi ect on which ever there was a wolf in sbe^'p’s 
I Lake the liberty to address ymi, ' clolliiiig, it is t^niL smiling I'vpo- 
Yo'i must know then, madam, ,j rrit ' !»er 'uisband. Tesieies, her 
that this wife of mine has this one jl neigiibours are so ill nature d, that 
rooted, irrevocable opinion— that j| tiiey w ill not suffer her to be riijc 
she isalw'ays in the tight, and that 
every one else, her . hiisl)and of 
course among the vest, is always in 
the wrong ; and this temper, as you 
may well suppose, is so harassing 
that I have no comfort of my life ; 
and if 1 had not the consoling pro- 


plimcnt, or retiring from her ac- 
quaintance. Thus slu laMcnt?* tliat 
sue ha^ no society abiajad, nor any 
comfort at home, and ihdt I am a 
perfee 1 1) rant, because I sometimes 
veuturo to remonstrate oi> the shrill 
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Ipquaqity. of her voicd, and entreat ! hand at loo^ where the sight of pam 
to let the house he sometjiijes quiet would be ino/e welcome than that 
at tvyelye q’clpck at njpoq as it is at of the best iViend or the nearest re- 
twelve (rcljtick at . In sliprt iation ! I know two young ladies, 

; — hut I hear her coining down who, if they have any kindness to 
stairs, and therefore must conclude ask of their, mother, always inquire 
mysel. your obedient, humble ser-* of her confideiuial femme de dtttni- 
'vant, * , ^ Ar^, if mamma has been successful 

IIu.neuKEy S^^:AK. ' imfilling her card -purse the pre- 

, ceding evening, and . seize those 

T© Tiip FEMALE TATTLEU.* | opportuniiics wheir^Fortune has 
Madaiii, j been favourable 10 her wishes, and 

Cl :di the h'^dhahiisto which j may open her heart to their re- 
our sex is* liahie, I know of none so quests. One of my most intimate 
both to the interior character iri.mds, who has no superior as a 
aiici exterior appearance as the love husband and a father, has often 
of cards. Could we dissect the complained to me with tears in his 
mind of a female gamester, we eyes, and with a tone expressiveof 
should see it filled with aces and real anguish, that his wife, in her* 
deuces, pairs and sequences and self a most charming woman, has 
tnnnp^. Her very slumbers arc unfortunately acquired such a love 
haijiitcd w it!) kings, queens, and of play, as to, forget all those ami- 
kiicnnsjand when awake, her fa- able and endearing qualities whicli 
cultics ])refer to be employed in first won his heart, and promised a 
shulHing, cutting, dealing, and lifeof domestic happiness. “When 
sorting a pack of cards, and no she returns home,” he says, “ (luui 
ideas, seem to prevail in a mind her evening, or, as it sonx time-s 
supposed to be rational unconnect- i happens, irom her midnight par- 
ed with little square figures of { ties, if her countenance beams with 
j)ainLed and spotted paper. When j smiles, the apparent joy does not 
women thus fil) their minds with; arise from the sight of her husband, 
pl[js and counters, 1 cannot be sur- but from the good luck sh.c has cn- 
prised at a circumstance which took ! joyed at the card-tahlc. On the 
place in the family of one of my contrary, if she l)as been nnfortu- 
neighbours in tlie country, whose nate and returns home a loser, he 
lady is fond of cards, as’ about a | is a twofold suflerer. He is not 
rnonth since she was brought to ! only’siibject to her ill humour, and 
bed of a fine chopping, boy, who feels all his assiduities and tenders 
was marked with an ace of spades, of afft^ciion set at nought, but is 
, Whoever frequents card-table mortified at the same tikne at the 
^pocieiics, must have observed how rellection, that sl^e i^ waiting his 
the^passions are frequently affected fortune.” s * > > 

.t)y the turning up of a card. Uqw But this not.all. it seems ^to 
.’platen in ilicsc as.Nembliel^ does tht^ be bo urd^ed, that, almost every 
undergo all th^,, varieties pi tliing..whicb oprrupts. the mind has 
and ftar, of trfon^^h aricl dis- a strpUg tendency lo produce the 
^pjmintftient, on cout^nplatiiig a dcciay ^ the body. The beautie^ 
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the IftteAiecttfal and corporeal 
j>arts of oiiT nature are raoretir less ■ 
desi royed by the same mifeans. TTiia 
consideration shddld sorely Intve 
HO inconsiderable weight with the 
female. world, {who were designed 
to please' the eye and "attract the 
regards of the^ other half of tlie i 
species. And these female adven- 
turers ought to know, what they will 
one day experience, and‘ Jierhaps 
too hue discover, tlvat late j 

and continual agitations, w!iic!i ,ire ! 
the accompaniments of an liahitjial 
. attachment to' the ciird-tuble, will 
render a heautiiul woman, long be- 
fore lime has made its ifatural in- 
roads on lier person, as ugly as the I 
queen of spades. 

It has been rentarked by a very 
sensible writer, iliat the predomi- 
nant passion may generally bo dis- 
covered in the coi;nienr.nc.‘»; be- • 
cause the tnu'^cles by wbicb it is | 
‘expressed, being aljwost pL'rpetii- ! 
a^^y coiij^actod, lose their tone, and 
nevi r totally relax, so tlnii ti e ex - ' 
pression remains when the passion | 
is suspended, Thtis an angry, a i 
disdainful, or a su'Sj/ieioiis temper, 1 
or an\ (jtiier ha!)itn:il violent feel- 
ing, is disj>layed in ‘ehariicters that 
are almost universally understood. * 
It is equally true 6f tile pleasing and i 
the softer pasvit)ns, that tl;e\ leave 1 
their signatureii on the counttnuince 
when they cease to act : and it may : 
he further observed, that the pro- j 
valence of these passions, whether ' 
. lovely or nnainiable, produces a 
I mechunical effect upon the aspect, 
i and gives a turn and cast to the 
j,features/ which make a more fa- 
vourable and forcible "^impressidrt 
upon the tniod of 6thers, than any 
-effect produced by mere external 
causes. * ' 

What woman, therefore, who 


pretends ta\he character of a fii- 
tiotial being, would not, even lay- 
ing aside all other considerations, 

I avoid those habits which would ren- 
I'^der her an object of dislike and ap- 
I pVelicnsion, instead of being whyt 
she might be — a source of pleasure 
to all vv!m behold her. 

1 shall heg leave tO cone In ic 
.these obiiervations with the wti!- 
known lines of our immortal jioet, 

; who, while he delights, never idiii 
i^to instruct; and the force of whose 
' reflections keeps jiace witli the 
r beauty of t!:e verse which conveys 
them : 

See how the world ils «'e!e.a:is rev. ards ! 

A yoiuh of frolu-, iw. old jx-e of c.nds' 

Fiitr to no |>Mr|>osc, artful to no end ; 

Yuun5 wilhout lovers, edd without a t*. ii'u ' ■ 

A foji tlieir >»ni their jm'i/’* i 

i Allee ridiculous, and dead forgot. 

‘ 1 am, madam, witli great re^pe ^ t, 

your 4ijo&t obedient, humble scr- 
' vant, * 

A FuiiNT) TO WO.MAN. 

I must take the fiherty to express 
my regret to the lady who has fa- 
voured me with a letter, wdiivli con- 
cludes with the signatuie of 
fitiay tluit w ith all its good ser. 
and c!eg;;f)i composition, it is ex- 
tended to a length tlnit requires 
. more s:iace for insertion than the 
I pages allotted me will allow. If, 
however, .‘.he will permit me a dis- 
cretionary power to curtail it in 
certain p.irts, which I presume may 
be (lone w^ithoiit interfering with 
the very meritorious object she has 
in view, r&liall be most happy to 
obey her'cohimOTcs. In the ej^- 
pcctation of having her pleasure 
communicated lo me, I heg leave 
to assure her of the rcspcct’vvllh 
which 1 amber most obliged, luifh- 
I ble servanf, ' ^ 


F T 
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THE GHOST 

MaDAMK DKiJIIOULiniftS, tlic 
Frt'hch potness, \Acs much admired 
by her eoiintiyiiu^n ; yet except her 
pastends, ilie suhjocts chosen by 
lariiavo litflo interest, and rattier 
evince sircngili oF mind, than har- 
Tiioi.y of verse, t.r dc-licacy of feel- 
Indeed they are what might 
liavc b' cn ex|)eeted from a charac- 
ter cndiJt ci witli the self-possession 
Jisphyed i:i the following adven- 
ture, in which she conducted hcr- 
icirwiih an intrepidity and cool- 
DCf.s which would have clone ho- 
nour to a hero. 

JMau.'ine Desh.oulieres was invi- 
ted hy tiic Count and Countess do 
LaniLVille lo pass some time at 
their chateau, several leagues from 
Triris. On her arrival she was free- 

ofl'ciod the choice of all the bed 
rhaijihrrs in the maitsion, except; 
C'luy \\hi( li, liom the strange noisi 
tiiat had ljet.n for some time noc- 
♦iirnrilly hcaul witliin it, was gene 
tally lielicved to be haunted, and 
as such had been deserted, fda- 
(lame Dcshoulif u .s was no sooner 
udurmed of this cin umstance hy 
;*( r friends, than, to their great sur- | 
{;ri‘c and toiror, she imniedinlely 
dee'. li ed lii*r rt solution of occupy- 
ing tlii‘5 dreaded room in prefer- 
enc to any (jtiicr. T’he count 
looked aghast es she di'ielostd tiiis 
determimjLi n;, Mid in a treumloh.'* 
voice entreated her to give up so 
rash an iuiention, since however 
brave curiosity might at present 
make lier, it was more than proba- 
ble that in kt present situation 
she would pay for its gratification 
with her life. The countess ob- 
serving that all that her hu^ha:... 
saidfeileciof intimidating the high- !! 


DISCOVER i:d. 

- spirited ?tladame DeshouIiercSjnoiv 
added her persuasions to divert licr 
. friend from an enierjirise from 
‘ which llie bravest man udo ht shrink 
appalled. What have w'e not to 
fear then,” she added, “ for a wo- 
man on the eve of becoming a mo^ 
tlicr? L(^t me conjure yon, if not 
for your own sake, for ih?‘ of ymn 
unborn infant, give up your daring 
. plan.” AW tlie,(» argninciUs re- 
jl peated ovi r and onct again W('re 
! insufficient to shake the determin- 
:i ed purpose of t!- * adventurer. Her 
courage ro' :e ru’perior to thc'^e re- 
presentatio/v' f/f the dangers to 
w’iiich she Was going to <'xposeIicr- 
*ilf, hccau she was ciujviticcd 
that they r ’C(ftheirco!ouri' gt su- 
perstitir . ictingupou wiiik minds: 
— she ' ntcrianuil no faith in the; 

flcsldy arm” of a departf .1 spirit, 
and from an inmiaterial one her 
life was safe. Her tumble host and 
hosiers pleaded, pitied, blamcrl, but 
at length yieldi'd to Ic r wish (d’ ta- 
king pos:>essiou of tlie linunted 
cliambor. iMadamc Ih'sl.oulicrcs 
found it grand ^ s— tlie 

windows daik fK-ui the llfn kness of 
the walls — ilie chimney aMii(]uc and 
of cavernous depth. As soon as 
rnadaine was undressed, she step- 
ped into bed, ordered a large can- 
I die to bcjihiecd in a bracket which 
'stood on a sland near it, and en- 
joining her femme de chnmbre to 
shut tlie door .securely, dismissed 
her. Having provided herself with 
a hook according to custom, she 
calmly read her usual time, then 
sunk to repose ; from this she w^as 
soon roused by a noise at lier door 
— it opened, and the sound of foot- 
steps succeeded. Madame Dcs- 



THK ailoyr discovjiRkd. 


liouliercs immediately decided tli.it 
this must be the supposed yho^t, 
and therefore addressed it uiih an 
assurance that, if it hoped to fright- 
en her from her purpose of detect- 
ing the imposture which had created , 
such foolish alarm tlironghout the 
castle^ it would find itself disap- j 
pointed in the attempt, for she was ' 
resolutely bent on dibcovtn ing and 
exposing it at all hazards. This 
threat she reiterated to no purp^* 
for no answer was returned. Ai 
length the intruder came \a cem- 
tact with a large screen, vyhicli it 
overturned so near the bed, that 
getting entangled in the curtnins, 
wliich played loor^tly on their 
they returned a sfjund so sh.irp, 
iliiii a -v one under il'.e inri '* nee 
of fear would luivc laLt.i it for the 
hhnll S( ream of an unquiet spiiic, , 
hut madauie was iKriectlv undis- 
uvayed, as she afli re. ..I’ds d- 'lar* vl. 
On ilie contrary, ^he coni nurd lo 
interrogate the noctiuuai vi!>iU;r, 
whom i^he suspecudlo !<;; one cf 
the domestics; hut it y.A u .uu- 
lained an unhrohen .silence*, tliough 
nothing could be less quiet in its 
movements, for it now ran »igain.'.t 
the stand on whic h stood th.e heav\ 
caudle and candlesiich, which feil 
w'lth a thundering noise. In fine, 
tired of all ihese exertion^, it came 
and rested itself against tbg foot of 
the bed. Madame Dcshoulicrcs 
was now mure decidedly called up- 
on to evince all llmt lirmiicss of 
mind and intrcj/idity of spirit of 
which she had bf)asted — and w^ell 
did sl.c justify the confidence she 
had plactid in her own courage, for 
still retaining her self- possession^ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ All ! now^ I shall 
ascertain wdiat thou art;’’ at the 
same time she extendtd both her 


3tJ 

. liands towards the place against 
: wliich i»he felt that the intruder was 
I resting, 'rhey ca^me in contact 
iwith tv\o soft velvety ears, witicii 
j she firmly grasped, determined to 
retain them till day should lend its 
liglit to discover to whom or to what 
they belonged. Madame founil 
’ her patience put to some trial, but 
. not her btrength, for nothing could 
l»e more unresisting an J ([uietthan 
th.e ow n T of the imprisoned cars. 
pa\ at length released her frmn 
ihy'! awkward, painful position in 
i which she had remained fc^r st) ma- 
ny hoi.rs, and dlscoveiud her pri- 
. ^«mcr to he Gros-Bhiue, a large 
. flog belonging to tlie cliateau, and 
. as worthy, if faith and honesiv de- 
serve the title, as any of its inha- 
bitants, far from rcsvniin,: t!.»* 
boii'.'age in which ?i!c lu* Dcs- 
:oriinr?s had so lou^ I ept i.im, b^'' 
i .cact 1 tl;e liands wliich. Ik belie\v.kf 
'nacl liecn kindu keep’ug 1 is car', 
warm all night; wii.k M«.d.am'e 
i )esi.oulurcs enjoy, d i luariy 
hiugli at this ludicrous i. mh to an 
aiiveiitme, for the encounter ot 
wlucii she hr.d bractcl lun* evirv 
lurve. 

In I'.ie iiicun tin e the l( unt an I 
couuUss. w’liolly given up to liKi; 
fears, had found it irnu ^sihie to 
ch/se ii.vir eves lie.riiig the ii-lJ t. 

I Tile Inal to whiicl: ihclr friLiu liud 
. exposed lieiself, grew ii»ore teni- 
I bio to their imagination the more 
they dwelt upon it, li'I tlicy at 
' length persuade'd tiiomsel\e’» t!.:n 
Aleaili would be the inc vitablc con- 
j sequent o, \\ it!j't!icue forebc*dings 
they proceed. il as soon as it was 
light tp il’.c I’.partinent of Madiune 
Desliouliercs— scarcely bad they 
ij courage to enter it, or to speak. 
'■ .viien tliev had done so. 170m 
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this State of pcfrifaclioK tlif^y were uili complete mj task anti eman- 
revived by their frieiul undrawing cipateyour mind froni the sliacklcs 
her curtains, and praying them the of superstition, by proving to you 
complimouts of the nmrning with that all which has so long disturbed^ 
a triumphant look. She then re- the peace of your family has arisen 
lated all that had passed with an from natural causes.’’ Madame 
impressive solemnity, and having arose, made her friejuls examine 
roused intense curiosity *to know the lock of the door, the wood of 
the catastropiie, she smilingly which was so dcca 3 ’cd as to render 
pointed to Gros-Blanc, as she said the locking it useless against a very 
to the count, “ There is the noc- moderate degree of strength. This 
turnal visitor whom you liave so facility of entrance had been evi- 
long taken for the i^host of }onr dcntl}’ the cause of Gros- Blanc, 
mother;” for such tic had conclu- who liked n6t sleeping out of doors, 
ded it from having been the Iasi making choice of this room. ‘^The 
person wliohad died in the chateau, rest is easil}' accounted- for: Groj». 
I'he count looked at liis wife — then Blanc smelt, and wished to possess 
the dog — and blushed deeply, not lii^nsclf of the candle, in attempt- 
knowing whether it were hotter to ing which he committed all 
laugh or he angry. But niadame, blunders and caused ail the noises^ 
who possessed a commanding man- which has ai.noyed me this niglit, 
ner, which at the same lime awed and lie would have taken possession 
and conviiKr cl, ended this state of of iny bed» also if he had not given 
irresolution by saying, No, no, j| me an oj)j;ort unity of seizing his 
monsieur, yon shall :m) longer cem- ij ears. I'lius arc the most simj>le 
ti’ine in an illusion nl.ic-h loriii in- ''events magnified into omens of 
(iulgence has endeared to you, I fearful and bujiernaiurai augury.” 

wmcsaifon^imism 

MUSICAL IIKVIKW. 

• 

lliru‘ tif ! fare ///ce ' that the calamity winch lias v'i re- 

ar//.'” a T/tauic uf lli-pect io the j cenily struck the vitals of the Bri- 
JMvrpovff (f her Royal llit^hiiess ■ tish emjiire, siiould have in.spired 
the Pilaciss Charlotte of JCales; her poets and bards wdth a holy 
the Poetry by .7. Porock, Esq. the zeal to pay the last tribute of a na- 
Music composed by Henry 11, tion’s afVeeiion to the memory of 
Bishop, Pr. 2s. the object of our love, of c>ur dear- 

In all ages, and with every peo- est hope, the blessing of our cliil- 
ple, the arts have been the organ dren, too fondly anticipated by a 
of the most powerful* national im- nation now plunged into the deep- 
pressions; and liicir productions, est grief. Great Britain, in her 
while the surest test df such univer- prosperities, w l^jch were the works 
sal feelings, have invariably tend- of her own hand and mind, has oft- 
cd to perpetuate the recollection eii to surrounding natijoini been a 
of the cause which called forth ^ theme of admiration ; it remained 
tlio^ eXtriious. No wonder, then, j| for her to exhibit to them a spec- 
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c^ntata^ ia .wkipb a ^iiama 
▼okes ^^jyeeii tlia-seifK 

vefal stapji^^^^H Whkii are uf. dif^, , 
ferent niVlodJ, anci are exf?fi;Ql©Jia$ 
solo partSk^ >Pf . these, fines' 

opening btanasa^^with its sj^r^ |?ut 
impVessive iii!>tramentaA.^Urod^ - 
lion, at once tj^ds^;^^,dec[j!y , 
the attention oi'^i^j^rer; it k in v 


uriexarh pled ait acts of her p^ovi^r 
ess. Ou>aifiktidn, while it exci- 
ted the a^mpl^ies of ^i&ter" na- 
tions, drew foribli^tllieir admiration. 

“ A people v^ith such feelings,'* said 
they, ** deseires, and cannot fiil^ 
to prosper.’* * 

We wander from our purpose; i, the highest degree The • 

It on 'thii occasion our reader^ ensuing chorus, /^ .^weet Uose of 


but 

will surely forgive tlie ebullition of 
individual feeling. Now to our 
more immediate object. 

monuments reared to our 
Mnleess l)y the Muse of Ilaiv 
inoti)’, are more nunu rous than 
those of the like description pro- 
duced by any one event ; and a no- 
tice*of all of them vvoutd a.oie £!ian 
engross^'the room of oiir monthly j| 
critique, Many of tlies'e compo- 
sitions, though qiii^k^y^ brought 
forth, strongly bespea1£ tlie sympa- 
thising feeJiugsof the autliors, and 
fevlf of those we have seen are en- 
tirely destitute of merit. 

Mr, Bishop's publication, the 
first in order of time, is pot only 
tlie first in comparative valu^^ but, 
unless the object bias ourjudgment, 
one of the best, if not the very 
best, dff all bis works. The com- 
position in mo^t of its patois pro- 
claims that be felt deCjiSly wben'be 
put his pen luasofi^pVo- 

I c ceded from tlVei; heart, knd liloes 
I equal honour and lo 

jihe head stored^with the science to 
* give the purest mtecance to sue! 
ieelings. The pla'n ’kf the* whole 
is ai^Ijfijfeseryiug of its ex- 
ec though, 

of aj^i tdous arrengfec^t,’ the'Wti 
i»**e^#t#ay 

..feet, by voice, the kbole olPthe 

wordf ' 141 tiic'eriahfifer of a 

m r. No. xxt 


England” (whk!|i |pmip^^ us of the 
Sici liau in , expres - 

sion and full, as to harq^pn(^^Tect« 
In the second solo, the worfis*^ Hppe 
smiled upon thy suiurner hpur^”' 
&c. i’.!e set in a iuaj||)nef^ito leave a 
doubt which to admire igt,pst,/^ibe 
aflccting melody, or the exci^jlent 
harmony; and tf^o ^tniqu^ver ucn 
companiment last line (/^, d), 
in the nianner or kaydjC. caiizo- 
eqi .Jlv calls for coin;:u-nda- 
tipu, 'I .K‘ tlii id, >0)05. again, pre- 
sents us ui h an lyiiuterntprc'i .suc- 
ce>siuA of heautiiiil ideas of lue 
most aflecting cast, exliihiud un- 
der a structure of classic ele:».iii t\ 
Tills observation particularly a im- 
plies to the charming line, And 
not a mother’s cheitk,^’ in ,^liicUr 
the chromatic a5cenJt.^il^x;i^r^4ed to,, 
a lieart-rending ciia^\ as to^<ie- 
pict agohyi and to tbrilkitbe soul 
with scii^l 


_ ills of despair. This. 
U music ! !-^he (ast solo also 
hibits feil^res on 
the 

gui^Iied by an* 

juux; but the expression .^iCtn 

It it*.' ‘‘''VlM 



bf the pathos 

niusTc Tt^ghVlS 

aisiajeerp - 
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rcpetitiohj^otders nearly on play- | Mpon AyW w^taius , a peculiarly 
fulness* ^ ^ : , v ' , 


*’ AUhOilgh wC; iKxve deVoted to 
Mr. Bishop’s labour an esttraordi- 
nary portioir of our lindied space, 
v^'e are aware that our irotice can 
convey but an mipcrfect tdea of us 
valiu*. In our opinion, the tribute 
/ic \\i\s paid to the memory of our 
Princess isMikely iq prove as du- 
rable as the more substantial mo- 
lunnents which we e^cpect at'fhe 
hands of the sister artSi 
‘‘ liapt in new Joys Britannia satj^ 
ail' Impromptu on the Nation's re- 
* i.r;!t Aifikiion ; set to- Music j from 
■ Woyan (^'Robert Scotty by William 
Cirosse,’ andumi respcctfuUy de- 
dkaied hi/ permission to IL R. II. 
I/ic Duke of Sussex. Pr. 2s. 6d. 
The Iafgheii<nn Eb which serves 
a? ir.iroduction to this song (ex- 
cepting one Of ’ two grammatical 
inaccurscies), is entitled to our 
best coitimrndation : it is concci- 
rerl in a solemn style; the harrno- 
iiie progression from (C b> 3) 
ibrough (Eb? ' b-) j bb) 
(F b, i3) back to tlie key, is well ap- 
plied and highly impressive; and 
the subsequent imiuiiion of the aw- j| 
fnl nnnnte-knell wliicb proclaim- j 
* ed empire’s loss, heightens the 
' ct. I’lie vocal partis divided 
inio two separate strains (in three 
ilat^), to which the alternate stan- 
zas are sung, 'fhe first of these 
' exhibits a pathetic ^ melody, taste- { 
fully coiiceii^l and linked in well j 

f connected, flow; rind the second 
strain, which sets out in C miilor^ 
by a fit modulation . (tlirough the 
. t^buperfluous sixth itpOn'Ab) to O, 

^ returns to th^ tonid, in winch it 
yveiwtldue»ttlhthoeQ.n vTlie 

% (lie 


; This iuq^rofiiptu^ as Mr. Grosse 
modestly tj^rms, is oue pf his 
best vocal: efforts^ • the, ideas > 
distinguished by uffeptipg.expre^ 
l*s\on, and, to quote the words, used 
by ft high personage in regard to 
the present eong, by that simplici- 
ty which formed a distinguished 
feature in the character of, the de- 
parted to wdiose meipory tnis . tri- 
bute is paid. Mr. Grosse, too, ap- 
pears to have written from the heart. 
An Bpicedium to the Memory of our 
. ‘ beloved and lamented Princess 
CharloUCy xmiten by Knight, 
Esq. of Drury-lane Theatre; com- 
posed, zvitk an Accompaniment for 
the Piano- Forte, by J. Whitaker. 
Pr. 2s. 

Although the vocal part of this 
composition consists of no more 
than sixteen bars, it exhibits seve- 
ral features of interest. .The march 
of the melody (if we may be allow- 
ed to borrow the expression) is well 
measured and solemn; and tbc re- 
jj plctive cliorcls, upon the second 
and third crotchets, between eacli 
period, tend to assist ’this effect. 

I The words ‘‘ And such is the sor- 
row we feel,” are rendered with pa- 
thetic simplicity ; and in the ex- 
pression For Death has affixed 
his dark seal,” tlue imitation of ^be 
subject, in the minor key anjt in 
j mnsouo, . calls for Vur unqualified 
j applause; the passage is ^awfully 
impressive. The accompaniment, 
and -especially ibe; bass, altliougli 
their plaimesB seems to been 
iptentiqnd, might, have aj^iitted 
of, ippre ileyelopmeni, not only 
wiiliaut, ^injpry ^ to .sucli .design, 
bi|t lyitli >advauUuje to t)ie^||ow ol* 
lijiiilj-fljptty, ;wUith UttgT^, 
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trays th-e most mellotir (e. g» p* 2r bh 
7 and 15). The progress, too, of 
the suipei^irous'^iicth upon E b.(bar 
Tl) into the chofd of' D ipittor ap-j 
pears to us hard, in as mticlY as^the 
thiVd in such tf ehbrd there G) fn its 

rttioVuuoh muaXly V descentia but 
half a tone^ .which in the pretext 
instance would'he S' ft not F fc?. 
Jliavtiet Qod always before me,^ a 
favourite jinthem^ from (he vh' 
teenth Psalm^ used in tki sevc>^ai 
Cdikedrals arrd Choirs in E^yjand 
and Ireland^ composed by thr late 
‘ Dn lilake, arranged talk an /ic- 
companiment for the Organ or Pi- 
o?io- Far/CjhyJ. Whitaker. Pr.Ss. 
This anthem, independently of 
its intrinsic value, derives peculiar 
interest from the circumstance of 
its having been performed at the 
funeral of the Princess Charlotte 
* in St. Gcorge^s Chapel, Windsor. 
The arrangement given to it by 
Mr. W^iicaker is^ judicious, and 
convenient for those that are Hot 
conversant with the various C cleffs, 
the soprano, cotiiiter-tenor, and 
tenor parts being here transposed 
into the treble cleflF. But care 
should be taken to sing the coun- 
ter-tenor and tenor parts an octave ' 
b(ddiv the notes, in which they are j 
here Avritten 111 the treble cleff: al- | 
though with male voices such a ', 
caution is scarcely necessary, we 
have seen mistakes arise from in- 
attention to this circumstance. 
Anagram P, C. (Her augusl Race 

is lost — O: fatal News) 27/e 

Tears of Britain, written hi/ \ 
Nobleman, on the melancholia Death 
' of her Roi/al Highne^ the Princij^ss 
Charlotte Aiigustd ; composed^ and 
inskrihed to Wi //. Neville, iJigr. 
hy Jos. CoggMis. Pr.'ls.’Bd. / 
fo^ the ftight of 


quavers, wluch,: iit.a.seriotn^ 
position of this description, 
pecially a(«ii.j^;Oiiuet, appears out 
of place^ the instrumental in^q- 
ductioii, to this song has ,coQsidkr>> 
able claims on ouf favour. Its lat- 
ter period^ P‘iUt\cu\aT\>^ , U cov\c.o\- 
ved ill good style. The meh-dy to 
the vocal part, plain as it is, and 
occasionally rather singular f 
L 2, 6.4 — p. 3, /. 1, bb. 2, 3^, de- 
rives essential support from the ac- 
companiment, which ill general is 
; devised with great propriety. Iti 
' point of metre, however, we are 
: sorry to perceive iiicongruities, 

I which, were the subject any otlier, 

1 w'ould almost draw a smile. The 
; disposal of the text in the first 
!! line we suspect to have been occa- 
I sioned by a lau<liil>le attempt to 
j carry sense into the poetry, which 
I is very homely throughout; in the 
! last line (/>. 3), however, such a ne- 
cessity did not exist. Be iliis as ii 
may, we must observe, that after 
i many trials, we found it impossilde 
I to sing the three remaining stanzas 
I to the melodymssigued to tlu: lirst. 
i Not any new division or allotment 
‘ of the wofds and syllables would 
help us out of the difficulty; and 
I if we folloivctf the one prescribed 
by the first s.tanza, we were stag- 
gered by syllabic arrangements of 
the following- description : 

^ Srnn’e had she to niei *- 
! .dinii lieaii, diuii beauty 
.4h&u beauty miie, a hen in a iM|d’ 

.(leu and eventful hour, > 

’ And again : 

and alMtie oei§^ 

and all the iiei||h , - i / ' ^ . 

and all the iieigjibourin^ trai^ in torv^ joined. 

An Elegif sacial tto tkeiMemorj^ of 
H. HiH.' the'iPjfineess Charlotte 
' ^Wttle« aMdi^Ji(aak><€obia^ &ia{- 
' G 8 
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l|[USigAL Ruy|[j^w» 

Gt|tH||^si<jfrah]^ t^niiliarity with thrf 

, m/ry of H^R'.'U. the Ptiuem 
t^'%iT^to* ey‘c1te| ■■ Qiarblfc Augi^fty tmitm by L. 
llu* nmati^'r.^^ ^ciily, Cot^,\E9^.. ; 

CO) iy of k vpjell^no wii'^tnoqujnetij^pf . tm A ^ibmpamm^ Joy^ ike 

Cario\a*si a1tfii|iigtinot ift'"«7^itsder> ' For/e, J.l^bdro/. Pr. ai., . 
tails ap^li^aSte’tP. tire puiposeliere ■ Tl»6 , ititf&'diifcfoly reciteitH'o' is 

inU'nd^’d', forms flti'elegaut Addition proper, ahd in iis progrd^^s gains iti 
to'tIVe titlt^'age^ wtiich is, executed emphasis arid, muSical .^ue. The 
in theHrsf style of .graphic excel- aria is neat, tnelodidaS, and p!ea- 
Icncc. But what is still more in- sing, but, with a few exceptions, 
terestitig in'f^^iV' publication, is the too light, too much in the pastorate 
circumstance of its .being the first style for the occasion and the text^ 
specinT^n of ' niMsica/ lithography Even the- key (C) is Inapt to the 
pVtidticed by the lithographic press purpose. The introducti^, 'too*,' 
of the proprietor of the Reposijary and especially the bar of siSpiqUik!’'' 
of Arts. It greatly exceeds t)ie vers, would lead the hearer to anti- 
expectations we had formed of tire cipate any thing but an elegy on 
s'nticess of such a maideh essay; in the most calamitous event (hat has- 
fact, its execution proves, that with occurred in the annals of the em- 
a p'Cnniiln ihorepsed to this sort of pire. In the latter half of (he vo-‘ 
wiitiii'g ^a desideratum to he look- cal part, the jnusic apprpaches the 


e'd for from a’ very few weeks train- 
ing), the British lithographic press 
niight fiirnisti musical publications 
equal, if not superior, -to those 
hithertb in use. ^he musip to 
this elegy we understand to ^be a ] 
tributp; offered "to tire memory ofj 
€mr TPriVieCssby a German amateur, i 
a'^eiVcuni^tince whiieb its 'general , 
■coin^r«lxinn' would reveal to the ' 
cbriiioisS^ur. The few imperfec- 


text fn a more sa^sfactory manner; 
and the words,” They cannot wake 
thee by their lays,” &c. appear to 
us. to have received the most aippo- 
site expression of the whole.' 

“ Charlotte's Urnf Elgiac (Ele-, 
giac?) Stahtas on the ever to Is 
deplored Death of H. H. S. the' 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, com- 
posed by J. Addisotf. Pr.'ls. 64 . 
A simple melody in E b 'of r^u- 


tiorifs, bowever^ virTiicli the composj- Jat* construction, without any stri- 
. titfiii’^Ve^rits to tlie eye of thp cri-., king peculiarity, adapts itself sa-‘ 
tic/W^d'hoi such as to hurt theger tisfactorily to- the poetry of 'these 
nerale^fej^t’of^tlie Whole, and are, stanzas, which are from' Hie peri of 
q|:^ fess iveight thaq Mr. R.^^hUipBoft)^ury-UlneThe- 
■ ithaymorethaqoncebpenotii^ aftre. The accompaniih'ent is, ge»' 

.pC Pf® *' ilnerajly, proper; although oepasioh--- 
‘^®4ica^^ free objection, such 

,JpydMist(fi^j[/Mlingpje,np hSjTor iustanpe (p.'2, 1. 3, hb. 3«ud' 

‘ and ■)!,) the' progress of the chords ^ b ^ 

(FjSb'.fi), (C,3b-J> 


■ »ilV- 



MUSICAL 

In the l^fst line of thrs page tb&ac* 


companiiMCiit presents* succession 
of syncopations creditttbly contri- 
ved. 

So;in/a for th^ Pirmp-Forie^ com- 
posedby W. Horsley, Mus. Bac. 
Oxpn. No. II. Pr. 4s. 

An allegro in F major, andante 
in ^nnnor, and rondo in F major. 
The subject of the %st»of the.'>c j 
inoveinenis is rather plain, and re- 
sembles a minuet, hut Mr*K. has 
made good use of this idea; iepve- 
va’d'^ r.'.ore or less, suu! in an infinite 
variety of shapes, throughout the 
allegro; in tlie fourth page in par- 
ticular, the modulations an J imita- 
ijons upon this theme are very cre- 
ditable. 'File andante is a c lever 
piece of confposition ; it is in seri- 
ous style, interspersed with fugued 
passages and contrapuntal ceJntri- 
vances deserving of our couimen- j 
dation., , A variation in D major 
emploj^s crossed hands to good ef- 
fect B), and a subsequent va- 
riation in* U minor, togctiicr with a 
well-arranged coda, equall}* calls 
for our a|:)probation. Tlie rondo 
is most to our la.ste ; it contains 
many scientific harmonic combina- 
tions, a very good part in Afa (p. 
14), and some select lines in the 
fifte^jnth page. We tliink the con- 
clusion lather abrupt: in the cross- 
ed iiHiid passages (p. 15) tlie hands 
are in each qrlier’s way; and the 
converging harmony from 
cend<h{p, 10, /. 0,) is liable to esaeur 
liiil objection. . ’ 

‘‘ My dearent. Levef a Daetf smg 
hy Mr%: Vaughan »nd Mr. Barth- 
' nmi Hi Me Vocal Concerts; the 
poc/ry Herrick ; \ Music co/p- 
pysed^ aud Msrr^fed to Miss Shep^ 
hard and Mise^ G^ Shephard, by 


W: Jlor^ley, Mus. Bac. Oafpn** 

Pr. 3s. 

This djiet Is composed in an uii* 
assuming sijJe of rural innocence; 
the melody is agreeable, the peri-^ 
ods are in good connection, and 
the accompaniment is devised with 
much propriety. Tlie d due jjarts 
are particularly attractive on ac- 
count, of their playfullj' animated* 
expression. Among the passages 
which preferably excite attention 
are, I prithee stay,” &c. and 

One look, and then we sever.” 
In the hitter, Mr. H. has been emi- 
lentl}- successful. The execurj,oii 
of this clu^t will not lie feund an 
irduous tas!. to vocal ahilitics of 
Moderate 

Dh'evtt.kd^ioyor Jic JlarpyCo.nposcd 
by N. C. Ijochsa. Pr. 5s. 

i^ome of our readers no doubt 
lavc he^rJ of Mr. Bochsa, and had 
opportunities of fqqirecialing his 
executive ‘abilities at the public 
concerts of last winter. We now 
introduce him for the first time in 
our Repository as a musical author, 
and the aliove specimen of his la- 
bour entitles him to an advanced 
rank in the scale of compositorial 
talent. Hie first movement of this 
divertimento, an andante in Bb* 
sets out with a very fine cantabile 
tlieme, embellished with many de- 
corative graces, in tlie best taste, 
and vajried in a very able and at- 
Uuctive manner. The minore (p.3) 
is particularly good, and proceeds 
in a serious style tilHt arrives at * 
highly select quick movement in 
three flats (p. 4), which serves as 
prelude to the resumption, of 
original theme (p. 6), again, ji^pre- 
sented under a fancifully varied 
form. The best movement is a 
rondo in £ b> of a singularly fasr 



hJisicAL nsvJKW. 
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#cuiaiing subject in tlie pa$tafiJ 
style \\ e shall no4|Atteinpt to fcJj- 
loiv Mr, B ’s the laby- 

rinth of dlg^^We^^tter, inclu- 
ding immerotjS^aMropnate and 
scienufic ^odulatlotis, which his 
feitile, andue may say classic, ima- 
gination has deduced from this 
theme. But ho v\ ever deeply in- 
Nolved, lie i sure to extricatp him- , 
<iclf with ski^^^nd ingenuity^ and 
to return ^hfe subject, or to others 
akm to It, dsr to >^0 mail} places of 
Tcpoac, in the best stjle The^ie 
new sabjtctb (;?p. JO, 13, &c ) while 
t' iiiuute ilictr parent in eha- 
ractei, do not fall shoVt of it in 
ckgance of tnelodK expression 
In short, the whole oi this divcrti- 
piento appeals to us calculated to 
Alford a lu^h musical treat to the 
accomplished harp-player 
Jtou ^cau\ Iheftm^ a fatounts Avr, 
null Vat i if tons for the Harp and 
^f^iano^rottc^ composed f and dedi- 
cated to Mt^s Lyon and Miss Isa- 
bella Lyot , by T Latour. Pr 5s, 
'i'hc smipUciiy of this favourite 
air, togethci with us rhyihmicdl 
regpjaruy, renders iteminently apt 
to die purpose for which Mr. L. 
and others have employed it. Mr. j 
Latour's variations are alternatdy 
assigned to the harp and piano- 
forte^ evince the pleasing taste 
which prevails generally in his 
^compositions, and like the greater 
pait ot his works, abstain from pro- 
found combinations in harmony 
To us\, there seems to be too much 
saindnesspf character {tr these va- 
nationfi,»a circumstance lybich is 
xendered more obvious by their 
great number . a round dozen in 
in our opinion^ al- 


It ways a jfood deal moi l than enou 
I even with the utmost display of iij^ 
genious variety. Among th< more 
prominent parts L.’s pie- 

sent labour are, var. S^lprano forte)) 
in which we observe a good nudcllo^ 
part; var. 6, which exhibits very 
elective evolutions for theliarp, 
van 7 (piano-forte), which has a 
good undeir part, apd is well sup- 
ported by me harp ; and No. 10, jin 
which the piano-foite executes a 
brilliant set of solo passages. The 
march, No. 12, is also conceived 
in a very satisfactory style 
“ 4 muse mutt ent re non ion^iUhts^ 

o) the most faiouriie QnadtiHc^^ 
Couutn/ DanceSi llaltzes^Sc com- 
posed and Of / anged b} W Grosse. 
Pr 2s (To be continued occa- 
sional!}) 

Of the four quadi illes in thiS col- 
lection, till fe are composed by Mr 
Grobse, and the fourth is Le Pat - 
talon The three former are a^i ce- 
able and propei dancing tunes, 
and have the figures subjoined to 
each No 5 (Miss Macdonalirs 
waltz) lb the melody which has been 
noticed in our piecediiig number 
ds a vocal composition entitled Ihe 
Smile f to which Mi G. has a 1 u t- 
ed this really interesting Waltz with 
much success. No b, called the 
Marchioness of Sligo’s waltz?" al- 
though pci haps not equally calcu- 
lated for the ball-room, is not less 
creditable to Mr. G.’s tastje* it 
bears some featuus of decided on- 
ginalit}, and the umsono passages 
are productive of energetic wnld ef- 
fect. The strain hii A b resembles 
too nearly apportion of A^iss IVfac- 
donald's waUs;. 
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feoRiAt 

yOUB 


,fnge- 
is combined 


The novelty, aswfl 

nuity and taste, which 

in tins pacitof 'pictoria^ards,.are 
perhaps sufficient moti^v^e^tiu- 
^dui^ipg them to onr^ad^^'^’^' 

■ Tac-simpes of fouTolF '^e cards | 
are ^xliibited In the annexed plate, 
and doublbut the bean- 



Wringi, 


'ikRDSv 
IriNHocJtit 
|p, a tie-w^fl 

itments iP dren/^lbpnn’et^a dto- ' 
bher, an urn, and the boi'der to 
edestal. : A . 

OF j^^^^rcpresents 
CTO^ict of ill cum-’ 

arkiwur. j^ubs^ are intro- 

the aesigns in^ tlie present, |! ii^ery ptrettil^fjfesi|gn^d, and as 
Wd the other *platei^whicli are ill ij an iron-Vailuig' to the gal- 

■ ^ ^ wy uhich they are contending. 

'' The Ace of Hl?ARTfe forths the' 
stomacher to a very Jbeautiful fii- 
gure, kneeling and chaiiniing the 
'evening service to the Virgin, ac- 
companied by an f^rg'ait^ a hreh is 
seen in the back-gvpiind. 

’a,.- 

B'EATfticr:, qu^TifE TKAc^r^^ 
Beatrice was jlh^ only daiighter 
of an industrioas^adi&^mah of,Vi-'‘ 
enna, and of Dame-S^siblT jifs 
Avife. He, by as mtjf^^^ainstakih 
; {?onesty as usually , 
who has tlfc honoiit tp'imcr||9^hi- 
self in* letters of 

of corn to the army^**!|win4^ave 
amassed a large, fortune 
time/ had not JWme'Seltstofl^^^n- 


preparation, will prb^ to be pre- i| 
cursors of much elegance and fan- 
cy iri^the embellishment of some of 
our own playing-cards by the taste- 
ful amateur. These cards lyore de- 
■igned by^|(i artist of Vienna j they 
will tie found to l^ossess consider- 
able merit; an^ lt wiU be^ obvious 
that they requited ffllwfe Br^aUlicy 
^ of talent. Tbe^^gl9Hlp b^kuti- 
■ fully drawn, fhe:!ai 


imagined 



StT'" 

t^ir^s or 


every descriplion are .W^oduceci' 
with a peculiarly tasteful feeling. 

The Nine of Dumuni^s is made 
to form an Egy^tia*!! sepulchre; 
two obelisks ' entrance, 

leading to a massiv^e*pframid, which 
composes, the back-{|rdand of the 
picture, and the diamon|[.s are con- 
verted into chariiCKristic embel- 
lishments. • !^v ^ 

. The Ten of Si’AiiiEs' is humor- 
, ously composed front a 'portion of 
, a tale called Tfte Fracas, or jrather 
frpnija sf t of tales, wlycll^re iilu^r. 
trttteci by several of thh Vafds; ai^'i 
. whjcli will be p^sented to.. ou(£ 
readers. In-tbisdbsjignfjhpsjHtdei 


XA metamorj 


in life litfrficn ; 
imornin^’itdiil 


iiiade- 



i c^iilpeA^ind < 
Unatilyj^ 



AMTHIC£>iOI& THE FMCibS. 


ai jtbe dinoA ko«r> «o chat slie ael- 
dotn r^iasscd |fi Uer extrtious. At 
ibis tinm laaa ten ^ears o( 

ibis school alic finUbed 
her educii^tipfi ; fpt before nineteen 
years weceuutnheied^in her calf w- 
daTi her oiotber» eow gro^n exces- 
sively corpulent by an miremitted 
tastjiif .oC rich viands, died of re* 
pletijNa^; and^ monsieur her faiher, 
having been detected in fraudu- 
lently adding to Uis own store irom 
that of the statCi died about the 
same lime, by the operation oi»tliat 
coercive power assumed by ga\ ein'- 
ments in general, and by which they 
feign to impro\e society. 

The gods^ said a heathen philo- 
sopher, direct mankind to the ave- 
nues of their ^^ursuitb, and leave 
them at the threshold. Poor Bea- 
trice was abandons d by them at the 
larder-door: — with a schedule ol 
property, chiefly belonging to the 
culinary art, and by the adtice oi 
her fiicnd the musician, she trans- 
formed the dwelling of her late hi* 
iher into aparnnents suucd to the 
purpose, and commenced active 
lilo as (T hotel et jiblaiua- 

tntj - 

T ircsa was her kinswoman, and 
readdy agi epted the invitation ot 
her cousin to join wnth her in fuU 
fill)in^ the duUcs of the establisli- 
iiient; both were remarkably pret- 
ty:, it is not extraordinary, there- 
fore, that in a little time the hotel 
had acc^ipred a sort of celebrity ; 
toTi says a IJrcncli wijter, Z^sJlfc- 
mand^b rqbuht^cs et invmtifs f ih 
Id 

f* “y* 

****lilffi: fSerttirnsju'e. capable of 

^ „ it 


These fenuilesj^ 

tlMjirtelwtionthip, were vierydiflbr*., 
ently disposed. * Btiatrtcar^Hkeber 
mother, was soiioitoes to« pMnse 
only by Iw soocesses il» the Set* 
VICO of site (;stble^ whilst the lively 
Teresa strode to engage the atu n- 
tion >of the young, the «ol4» the 
grave, aud^ the g.iy, - 

b{;|eciesof coquctiy; whii;|^lH&tikil- . 
fully directed against every new 
object that piesented itself for cap- 
tivation. Amongst those who fre- 
quented tlie hotel was tlitir friend 
the musician, a pert ti.euch paint- 
er, and a master uf languages. 
These gentlemen distingukhed 
themsch cs by their constant attend- 
ance, and by the late hours at 
which tluy departed in the even- 
ing; in iatt, by iliu.ciuWavour to 
outstay ^dth olliei, which spLcdiiy 
brought these, hitluito, siruiigtis 
to a tolerable knowledge of each 
other’s views and to a right under- 
standing^j^^gltmt m good fellow- 
ship ^hyyiM|t||>to lay~ siege to the ^ 
aftectionsiR^hc ladies, who were 
each gratified in hei wav ; Teresa 
at the eiu limiums diiccted lo licr 
puMonal charms, and rcatiice at 
die unqualified praises be^^lowed 
oil her suvouiy pasties and cold 
punch. 

Ibvvas here at a late hour on the 
eve of St. Benedict that a ciicuui- 
s.tancc occurred, the ooiiscqueiices 
of which ior a long tune ocgvpud 
tlipi public attention at Vietma^ ^ 
These gcmleiupn flpdiug as it^xuxi 
tljiajtthe company noail}’' cle- 
pafte;!, agreed to sup 
proJjabjyjyooae for ,tbc. pqrpose of 1 
oth«ri tUau for guy ^ 

yah wm perceiYjdsf: »/ dd|rJ}rr^ 
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for being a %*idow«r and rather a dulge in a shbrt nap after the tast 
grave man^ he allowed iiimaelf in- morsel of evdry meal in tl»e day, he 
nocentfre^oms — ‘*yoamiMtknow, oil this day indulged in the aem- 
niy dear,” said he, “ that our friend Wance of it merely, and feigning 
the linguist, who although at this’ to sleep, kept the corner of his left 
moment fast asleep, and not utter- eye most watchfully open to the 
ing sounds of perfect melody, is, Frenchman’s and Teresa’s coiKlnct, 
in conjunction with Monsieur Le and being of a very jealous and ir- 
Palle.t-Mi^yself, about to establish ritable temper, he had heard ahd 
a* mee^l^, 'further' to encourage seen'^nough to rouse it into action, 
you; and indeed li-king your soci- in an instant all was confusion rind 
cty”-r-“ and your cold punch,” uproar; for seizing his fugitive wig, 
said the painter, nodding signifi- aiid-tlireciing it full in the face of 
caatly to Teresa — “ we purpose Monsieur l.e Pallet, he began an 
to meet often, and to entertain each harangue of reproachful bitterness, 
other.” Beatrice expressed her made up of all the languages that 
obligation by a slight courtesy, so completely confounded the 
whilst Teresa archly returned the building Babylonians some tliou- 
glance. “ And enterinin each sands of years before. The mu- 
other,” said the Frenchman sneer- sician delighting ratlter in “ con- 
ingly, repeating the musician’s cord and sweet sounds,” rose grave- 
words, and looking scornfully at ly from the table, and leading the 
his neighbour, whose periwig 'had ladits intj an adjoining room, left 
just fallen off, exposing his bare the combatants to themselves, who 
head to the ladies. shortly rushed into the street, each 

Now although it was a common resolved to have ampin vengeance 
practice with the linguist to in- on the other. 

(X'o be continue J.) 

DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. 

Mr. West’s paiiiting of Death vince it is to pass judgment on its 
on the Pale Horse, or the Opening merits. 

of the first five Seals, has at length On comparing the original sketch 
hcen exhibited. The venerable with the present picture, a const* 
president having had this subject j derable variation will be found, 
under his consideration for a num- i Tlie subject our readers are aware 
her of years, and having so far back is taken from the opening of the 
as ilie year 18:00 executed a sketch seals in the sixth chapter of the 
from it, which w^s mucji admired Revelations, In the sketch there is 
both here and on the Continent, no actual development of that 
the utmost curiosity was excited jlart of tlie divine nifys ery in the 
among the lovers of the fine arts second seal, at least it is hot toucli- 
for tlie appearance of a work on ed rn the detailed manner ih which 
whicli SO' much pains were known ffnd it in the large picture, 
, to have been taken.. This curiosity Mr. West has, in his matured con- 
is at length jjrattfled ; tlie work is caption of the subject, filled up by 
now before the puUirj wdiose pro- actual representation maVly pans 
/ W, F. No. XXV. ^ ^ 11 ' ■ t 5 . 
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which imagination was intended to 
supply in Ins first outline of the 
composition. In this picture lie 
depicts Dc/i/i exercising his dele- 
gated power over the fourth part 
of the earth : ‘‘ to kill with' sword, 
and with hunger, and with death,' 
and with the beasts of* the earth.” 
His next character is the Rnler dn 
ihc ?f'7//7c Ilaj'sCy whom, as repre- 
senting the Gospel, he has invest- 
ed with an exterior of purity, 
excellence, and dignity,” such as 
w'e expec t to find in the Messiah. 
The Rider on the Red Horse is re- 
presented simply as a warrior, arm- 
c'd uiili “ the great sword.V The 
JiiJrr on 1/te lilack Horse appears 
with those balances in his hands, in 
which mankind were “ weighed 
and found wanting and Despair 
and Famine precede him in his 
course. The fore-ground is form- 
ed of a domestic group belonging 
to that class of society which is 
erroneously supposed free froifi the 
ordinary casualties of life. In the 
right-hand division of the picture, 
the anarcliy the combats of the 
men with the beasts of the earth” 
i> represented, as well as the hor- 
rors of a tempest, which convulses 
the firmament. “The principle of 
destruction,” says the artist, “ is 
exemplified through every part of 
the subject: the audacious eagle 
is seen pouncing on the heron; and 
near the dead serpent on the fore- 
ground,. the attectionate dove de- 
plores its mate. that has just ex- 
jiired.” 

From such materials the reader 
must be at oiico prepared tprsee, 
(hat the aim of tlie artist was a de- 
lineation upon canvas “ of the ter- 
ribly sulilime,” as he describes it, 
;n all its various modifications, uii- ’ 


til lost in the opposite extremes of 
pity and horror.” The attempt to 
execute and arrange complicated 
masses of figures, so as to excite in 
the mind association.^ of so high 
and varied an order, has ever pro- 
ved an arduous, and seldom a suc- 
cessful, task. The noble inspira- 
tion of poetry has sometimes reach- 
ed this height, and operated at will 
upon the passions of the soul : but 
in painting, the medium of com- 
munication is different; a union of 
many rare qualities is requisite to 
effect even a part of this purpose; 
and in the ablest hands the mark- 
ings of vehement passion and sub- 
lime character have been either 
overcharged, and consequently re- 
pulsive, or feeble, and therefore 
indistinct. ,It is due, however, to 
our venerable president to say, that 
lie has never been more eminently 
successful on any subject in the 
whole course of liisiong and ardu- 
ous professional life, than he has 
both in the composition and exe* 
cution of this picture. All that is 
full of horror and of the terrible in 
the causes which work on the 
springs of the human mind, may be 
said ^to be here depicted in the fir 
gure of Death on the Pale Horse. 
The dreadful expression of the 
countenance, the hideously infla- 
med features, the ghastly and con- 
vulsive stare, the inextinguishable 
rage, present ar swollen and awful 
combination of expression, wluch 
at once appals the mind, and con- 
signs it to those sensations of terror 
and awe, which it U the highest aim 
of the artist to express, «and which 
it required the most perfect inspi- 
ration to have produced. Tlie same 
vigorous and characteristic expres- 
sion vvliicli belongs to the rider i& 
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also applicable to the horse, whose 
head is in the finest style of vehe- 
ment and furious character; the 
pestilential breath is admirably 
emitted, and the frantic and super- 
natural exertion of the animal is 
wonderfully pourtrayed. Al\ the 
desolating objects and elements 
which diffuse death and misery 
through the world, follow in the 
train of the principal figure, ac- 
tively engaged in fulfilling the ob- 
ject of their mission. I'he figure 
representing Famine in the fore- 
ground is a great effort of the art- 
ist; and the shadows which the 
crouched attitude throws on the 
extremities of this shrivelled and 
transparent object, display a power 
of exceiition w'hich we could hard- 
ly have expected even from Mr. 
\V est at this late stage of his me- 
ritorious life. The severer parts 
of the episode are beautifully soft- 
ened down by the tender and in- 
teresting objects of humanity, who 
lie scattered, expired and ex|)iriiig 
under the feet of the horse. It 
would exceed our limits to give a 
detailed description of tlie whole of i 

I I 


; the apocaIy|)ticnl characters de- 
I scribed in this great picture; no- 
description can indeed convey the 
moral forcewliich must be felt from 
a view of the work itself. All the ^ 
parts of the work correspond with 
the conception and execution of 
the principal figure whieh we have 
described; and ilioiigh some criti- 
cal oiiservatioiis may applv to a 
dimness of colouring and indistinct 
penciling in some of the subordi- 
nate detal's of the picture, yet they 
are of so trivial a nature, and so 
little affect the general character 
of the work, tliatwe think it would 
he affectation to single tlicin out 
for particular observation. 

We cannot conclude these ob- 
servations without conc:ratulating 
the President of the Royal Acatle- 
my on the execution of this work, 
at a time of life long past that pe- 
riod at which society has a claim 
ujjoii those who are destined to 
adorn it, and enlarge its enjoy- 
ments, by the exercise of iho>o ta- 
lents with which Providence has 
I blessed them. 


THE SELECTOR : 

('iVisisliiiy: jyTFJtESTiNG EXTRACTS from yrjr Populau 

PUBLJCATIOXS, 

THE BOA CONSTRICTOR AND THE GOAT. 

CProm M’I.eon’s Voi/age in the Akesic.) 

TiiE Caesar, a private ship, was the species known by the name of 
hired at Batavia to bring home the Conslrictor, The former arrived 
Chinese embassy, and the officers safely in England; the oUicr died 
and crew of the Alcfeste, after their of a diseased stomach, between the 
unfortunate wreck in the straits of Cape and St. Helena, linving taken 
Gappar : besides them, it seems she but two meals from the time of his 
.had two passengeis of no ordina- embarkation. The iirst of these 
ry description — the one an Ourang ; meals was witnessed by more tlinii 
Oiitang; the other a BOa snake, of i two hundred persons ; but there was 

H 2 
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«Oiiie€liiug SO horrid ifi the exhibit the body overlayinp^ the other, as if 
tion, that very few felt any inclina- to add weight to the muscular pres- 
tion to attend the sreond. The sore, the more elfectually to crush 
snake was about sixteen bis object. During this time he 

and eighteen inches in continued to grasp with his mouth, 

enee; he was cuphiied in though jt appeared an tiunecessary 

crib, or (:agc-*-but we must give tiie precaution, that part of the animal 
ilreudful rdaiioii in Mr. McLeod’s he had first seized. The poor 
own words. . goat, in the mean time, continued 

The sliding door being Open- its feeble and half-stjfied cries for 
ed, one of the goats was thrust in, some minutes, but they soon be- 
and the door of the cage shut. The came more and more faint, and at 
poor goat, as if iiisianily aware of last it expired. The snake, how^- 
s)\\ the horrors of itS;jijerilous situ- ever, retained it a considerable 
atron, immcdiaiely^jegan to utter time in its grasp, after it was appa- 
thc most piercing and distressing rently motionless. He then began 
cries, butting instinctively, at the slowly and cautious!}^ to unfold 
same time, with its bead towards himself, till tjie goat fell dead from 
tlie serpent, in self"(Jefencc. The his monstrous embrace, when he 
snake, which at first appeared began to prepare lumself for the 
scarcely to notice the poor animal, feast. Placing his mouth in the 
soon began to stir a little, and turn- front of the head of the dead aid- 
ing his head in the direction of the inal, he commenced by lubricating 
goat, it at length fixed a deadly with his saliva that part of tlie goat; 
and malignant eye on the trem* and dieii taking his muzzle into his 
bling victim, wlmse agony and ter- mouth, which had, and indeed al- 
ror seemed to inci*ease; for, pre- vrayfi has, the appearance of a raw 
i*ions to the snake seizing his prey, lacerated wound, he sucked it in^ 
it shook in every limb, but, still as far as the horns would allow. 
*co^ltiI<uing its npavailing shp^of These protuberancesopposed some 
attac k, by butting at serpent, little difficulty, not so much froii'i 
which now became sufptjiehtlyani- llieir extent^ as from tbeir points: 
-muted to prepare for the banquet, how'cver, they also in a very short 
TbcM^rst operation was that of 3ait- time disappeared ; that is to say, 
ing out his forked tongue, and at extienmlly ; but their progress was 
the'saine time; fearing a diule hik still to j>e iraced very distinctly on 
hei^d ; then suddenly seizing ilie p^ide, threatening every mo- 
goat by rtie fore with his nioutht protrude through the skin . 

and throwing bun derwii, he jTliefictfth had now descended as 

circled 411 an in^tiinr in faV as the shoulders ; and it was an 

folds. So quick, ihdekl,ahd so iii- astonishing sight to observe the ex- 
'stantaneoiis was tbeact^ that it traordinary action of the snake's 
iinpbssiblefor the eye.to follow the muscles when stretched* to such an 
' rapid convolution of his elongated unnatural extent^an extent wbicli 
hod}’. It was not a regular screw- must have utterly destroyed all 
/iXeAurn that tVas formed, but re- muscular power in any aiiinial i!;at 
.'i^crnbling rather a knot, one part ot was not, like itself, endowed with 
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very peculiar faculties of expan- 
sion ami action . at tli^ same time. 
When his head, and neck had no 
other appearance, than tliat of a 
serpent^s skin stuffed almost to 
bursting, still the workings of the 
muscles were evident; and. )iis pow- 
er of suction^ as it is generally but 
erroneously called, unabated : it 
was, in fact, the effect of 
tractile muscular power, assisted j 
by two rows of strong hooked tei^lL ij 
With all this he must be so formed ‘ 
as to be able to suspend, fortu tilbe,'' 
his respiration ; for it is impossible 
to conceive that the process, of 
breathing could be carricil on while 
tiie moiuli and throat \\cieso cOm-^ 
pictely sinllVvl and expanded by j| 
the body of the goat, and thelnhgs 
themselves (admitting the t^hea ^ 


to be ever sd hard) Compressed, as 
they must have been,, by its pas* 
Sage downwards* 

^r“w The whole operation of^cora>- 
ptetely gorging the goat occupied 
about iwo [lours and twenty mi** 
nutes; at the end W which time, 
the tumefaction was. Gontiined to 
the middle part of the; body, or 
f^tomach^ the superior parts, which 
had been so much distended, hav- 
ing resanVed^ their ua,tural dimen- 
sions. He now coiled himself up 
again, and lay quietly in. his u^ual 
torpid state for about three weeks 
or.a nionth, when, his last meal ap- 
pearing to bo completely digested 
and lli^..olved, he was presented 
wicli another goat,” (not alive wr 
hope,) which lie devoured wii’ 
equal facility.” 
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FLATK 4.— KVKNING DRtSS. 

A BLACK cr$ipe frock over a black 
sursnet slip: the body is composed 
of white crape tastefully ornament- 
ed will) deep Vandykes of black vel- 
vet, each Vandyke finished at the 
point by a little light ornament of 
black chenille. Sliort full sleeve 
of inieruiixcd black and white { 
crape; the fulness drawn to^the : 
middle of tlie arm, and confined in 
iliree separate folds, by Vandykes of 
black velvet. The bottom of the 
skirt is finished by a row of black 
velvet Vandykes, sqnnpunted by a 
large roukau of white crape, ea- 
t\nncd,with blachTcbenillc. Above 
this is a piece of white crape tuck- 
ed byas, and finished at the edges 
by rows of black crape leavqp:' two 


rows of roses, set on at small dis- 
tances, an^d >^ithout leaves, vvbicli 
are composed of black crape mixed 
with chenille/ complete tiri.'t ele- 
gant and novel trimming* Head- 
dress, a white crape texjm, for the 
form of which \ye refer to our print . 
it is elegantly ornamented round 
the front with chenille, and finish- 
ed by a diadem of white crape Voses. 
The Imir is d^esspd full on the teni- 
I pies; and muclv parted in front. 
Ear-rings, lafspiteu,, necklace, and 
\ross composed of jel. , Bla^k sha- 
moy leathefr^Ioy^ps atMl*«ljpp^*'S ^be 
latter ornamented wiili rosettes of 
^'hite clieujliq. A bbJ. Cliiita 
crape ^arf, richly w.or|f9d at tlje 
ill', an enihryiil^ry .of .svhite 
flowers, and fliiis'ucd by u rich -black 
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silk fringe, is thrown carelessly . tliin long lawn, the borders edged 
over tlie shoulders. with black. Black shamoy leather 

PLATE 5. — CAUUIAGK DRESS. sandals and gloves. Ridicule, coiii- 
Boinbazeen high dress: the bo- posed ol black velvet, ornamented 
dy^ which is made quite plain, fast- at the corners with wliite tassels, 
ens behind, 'i’here is no collar, and • a rich white silk trimming 
but it is full trimmed round the round the top. 
throat with black crape. Plain W e are indebted to the taste and 
long sleeve, finished at the wrist by invention of Miss McDonald of i\o. 
a puckering of crape, intermixed Wells-street, for both our 

with rich black silk trimming. The dresses ibis month, 
skirt, which is of a moderate width, 

is trimmed round the bottom with general observations on 
a double row of black crape, dis- | fashion and 

posed in a light and novel manner, i: The mourning garb of our fair 
This is surmounted liy a row of ' votaries of hashion has experien- 
•Spanish puffs, wdiich arc let in very oed little alteration since the pub- 
lull i they are of a rountl shape,’ lication ol our las*^ number. In the 
and the middle of each is formed pronuuade costume, pelisses com- 
of a piece of black satin disposed posed of black eloih, lined with 
in full plaits. Over this is a rou- i black sarsnet, and trimmed with 
lam of intermingled black crape !> black crape, are most in favour, 
and rich black silk trimming, and jj 'I’here is nothing novel or striking 
above the whole is placed a row of j! cither in the form or trimming of 
Spanish puffs, composed wholly of .[ these pciisses! The latter consists 
black t rape, and something smaller of a plain broad band of black 
than those beneath. I- crape, or eUe a piece of about half 

AV ith this dress is worn the llus- jj a quarter in breadth cut byas, and 
sian wrapping-cloak, composed of disposed in very small tucks: it is 
tufted mole-skin cloth, and lined . finished at the edges by roufcani 
with black sarsnet. The form of of either crapj2 or l)lack satin. 
thi:> cloak, as our readers will per- \ Indiascarfsare frequently thrown 
ccivc b)^ our print, is novel and ’ over these pelisses, hut swansdown 
striking. A ptlerine of enormous or ermine tippets are considered as 
Size, and a large full hood, render ! much more elegant; they have 
this one of the most couifortable also a belter effect. k':inc v fursbe- 
envclopes we have seen for a con- gin to be in great estimaiion; and 
siderable time. muffs, which are always of a mode- 

Parisian l>onnet, composed of a rate size, are considered an iiidis- 
new material; the crown is of a pensable appendage to the walking 
moderate height, the brim is large,* costume. 

and the edgf^ finished by a full Bonnets are composed alu ays of 
baud of crape, and crape roses set black straw, Leghorn, or reps silk, 
oil sniall distances : it is orna- intermixed with crape^ they are 
inented. a wreath of black in general very large in the brims, 
ftowera. .. but the crowns are of a moderate 

Morning cornette composed of 'size: tliey are usually lined with 
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white crape doubled, and Uie edge i Dinner dressesare now frequent- 
of the brim is finished either by a j ly made of a three-quarter height, 
puffingora narrow plaicing'Ofhhick ' Black sarsnetand rep.9siik are worn 
crape. Full bows of byas crape are j by many ladies in dinner dress, but 
considered mure genteel than crape tlie trimming is always composed 
flowers, tliough the latter are par-^ of black crape, 
tially worn. The only novelty in dinner cos- 

In the carriage costume there turoe is, that three-quarter dresses 
seems to he in some measure a dd- are in general estimation. They 
parture ironi the strict etiquette of usually fasten behind; the skirts 
court mourning, as black satin aT}d are trimmed with flounces in the 
black velvet spencers are in much manner described in Our last nimi- 
esiimation. The former are always her. Tlie bodies have sometimes 
made tight to the shape, very short two narrow but very full falls of 
in the waist, and with a sleeve of a crape round the l)u»t, whicli have 
very moderate width. The trim- ja heading to correspond with the 
ming of these spencers consists in | bottom of the dress : when this is 
general of an intermixture of black j the case, the bottom of the sleeve 
crape and tufted silk cord. Some- is generally finishe<l to correspond, 
times the crape forms a full Other dresses are ornamented 

round the throat, and the cord is round the bust and at the bottoms 
twisted through it: the v>rist is or- j of the sleeves with wreaths of black 
iiamented with small and i crape, disposed in the form of coc- 

the half-sleeve corresponds. I kle-shells. This trimming, long as 

Otherspencers have a high square it has been in favour, is still consi- 
collar cut in points. This collar dered very fashionable, 
stands .up round the throat, and is Full dress is invariably composed 
covered with black crape, laid on of black crape, but we have seen 
very full, and formed into shells by some evening dresses ntade of black 
an intermixture of the trimming spotted silk. The bodies of even- 
have just mentioned. The sleeves ing dresses continue tp be made 
are cut at bottom in points to cor- extremely low, and short sleeves 
respond, and these are surmounted | are almost universally adopted, 
by two or three rows of cord url Evening dressers, especially for 
rouleaux of bldck crape. These grand panics, continue to be verv 
spencers have no half-sleeve. much trimmed ; thetrimmingisal- 

Satin spencers are generally trim- ways of white crape intermixed 
med with satin only. wiili black, unless for ladies very 

The principal novelty, and the far advanced in life. White crape 
one wliich promises to continue | lloimces, surmounted hy ronhaur 
longest in fa\ our, because it is most j of white crape, wreathltd with black 
appropriate to (lie season, is the chenille or silk trimtikihg, are in 
wrapping-vloabgiveti in our print, much estimation ;asarealso Wteaths 
The bonnet nvorn with' it is also, of intermingled blaek and "white' 
both in form and material, the only robes; wreaths oFcy press-leaves and ^ 
otie which we have seen worthy of of cockle-shells are also adopted by ' 
^lieaitcntioi) of our fair subscribers, many elegaules. Alt these trim- 
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luings are preUy, and* if tastefully 
and moderately used, would hav6 
an 'elegant effect ; but in the pre- 
sent rage for full-trimmed gowns, 
all attention to the becoming is to- 
tally disregarded : tall and short, 
plump and slender ladies are alike 
attired in dresses trimnied prepos- 
terously high ; and the consequence 
is, that a number of pretty and 
tolerable figures are absolutely 
spoiled. 

Head' d resses continueto be worn 
as described in our last number, 
with some slight alterations. Ar- 
tificial flowers are now worn in 
wreaths instead of bunches: these 
wreaths are sometimes of inter- 
mingled black and white. Hoses 
predominate. We have observed 
some that had tight sprays attached 
to eacli flower. White roses, inter- 
mingled with black cypress-leaves, 
are also in estimation ; but jet orna- 
uienta Iiave lost none of their at- 


|i traction^ a!id to^ fai^- bfiired 
Hliej' are certainly particularly b«^«» 
homing. ' ^ .. . . , 

In full dress the hair is arrangej^^ 
in various forms, but the hind hair 
is always dressed high. Sometimes 
jt is formed^ into, a profusion of^ 
bows, among wlvich jet ornaments, 
are placed. Sometimes it is dis- 
posed in two or three full tnfts at. 
the back of the head ; and frequent- 
ly one half of the hind ha"ir is 
brought up to the crown of the 
head in a large full tuft; while the 
other, arranged in alternate hands 
and plaits, is brought round 
head, and the ends form ^ fulT 
bunch of curls at the left side. Thi 
front hair continues to be much 
parted, and it is curled fuller on 
the temples, and lower at the sides,, 
than last month. 

In half dress, caps continue to 
be worn, hut we have observed no- 
thing novel since our last number. 
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F.iRis, Dec. 2Q. 

Sophia, 

.puit promenades a,t present 
exhibit a great variety of dresses: 
spencers, carriejss, and pelerines 
of fur are all in esb|pa'tion; and it 
would be difficmT to tell which 
predominates. Spencers are com- 
posed always of velvet; black, pur- 
ple, and hottle-green are the fa- 
vourite colours. They are now al- 
ways made quite tight to the shap£, 
and the velvets cut byas. Waists 
are still ^bort^ but not quite ' so 
moeb^o a$ ](bey were worn a month 
liack.^, Sleeves coti^ime to bemade 
nea^y tight to lhe;arm V they" are 
ornamented at tlie wrist hy full 


puffings of satin, and generally fi-l 
nished hy a lialf-sleeve composed 
of velvet, slashed in five or six 
places with satin. The collar usu- 
ally corresponds with the balf- 
sleeve; but it is almost always con- 
cealed by a scarf twisted lii a very 
unbecoming manner round the 
throaty and tied in front to display 
tho ends, which ar^ richly eimbroi- 

The carrick is a pelisse of a form 
at once comfortable and becoming.. 
Tbpy are generally cemposed of 
fine drab-cbloured clotlv; some-* 
times one sees them in. dark co-. 
lours, ||pt very rarely. They just 
meet in front, and .are richly orna- 
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meoted with frogs am! braiding, led by some lUgahtcs. PUnn^s'of 
There are three small capes, which Marabout feathers are also iu some 
come no fartlier than the shoulder estimation; they are in fact the. 
in'front, and fell . exactly to the. only feathers now worn. For tive 
waist behind. Plaiii long sleeve, trimming of plain walking bonnets^ 
A collar composed of a double scarfs composed of plaid silk, the 
piece of byas cloth, nearly half a stripes of which are very largo, are 
quarter in breadth, is set on rather nmch in request. These scarfs are 
full, so as to stand out from the" fastened in a very foil how on the 
throat and support the ruff. I have’ti top of the crown, and are brought 
seen nothing for some rime so well |; clown each side, and slipped 
calculated fora winter promenade ^ through an opening in the side of 
dress as these carricks, which I ; the brim : sometimes the ends are 
should observe to you are always | tied in a large bow under the chin, 

K either with white sarsnet, or at others they hang loose. 

et of the same colour as the Amidst all this variety, the hats 
carrick, and not seldom wadded. most genteel and appropriate in 
Pelerines are of swansdown, of my opinion for the promenade cos- 
ermine and squirrePs skin, they tume, are those composed of l)ea- 
are always Worn very large. Muffs ver, which is here brought to very 
have notyet made their appearance, great perfection, silk beaver espe- 
Velvet, beaver, pluche, and sapn cially. These chapeaux are alway'i 
lined with plucke,are the materials worn without any ornament but a 
most fashionable for hats. As to plain band of ribbon, whiidi is fast- 
the form, the crowns are generally ened at the side by a brilliant steel 
lower than I ever recollect to have buckle. 

seen them, and the fronts are re- Capotes have i)ecn gradually de- 
markably large. Sometimes the dining in estimation for some wcekj* 
fronts are so coquettisliiy contrived, past, and at present they have to- 
that while one side completely con- tally disappeared : .but so extreme- 
ceals the face, the other stands out ly versatile is faslnon in this coun- 
so as to display it. -Blond has al- try, that perhaps in a few days they 
most wholly disappeared from the m^y be as numerous as ever, 
edges of hats, which are worn either Nottvithstanding the lateness of 

without trimming, or else finished the .season, one sees still a grem 
by a small rotz/eaii of the lining number oi perkale dresses in the 
turned over the edge. The most promenades; it is true ihey are al-' 
novel ornament for satin or phiche ways" worn with velvet spencers or 
bonnets, are large flowers which are fur pelerines, but they have rn vct-^ 
composed of feathers. ‘ These flow- theless' a cold uncomfortable look, 
ers are made only in black or white ; ^ Perka/e is the only thing worn in 
in the former they are always large dishabille; but our bri^akfast'^cos- 
roses;in thelatter tulips : the leaves tgine affords^ nothing 'stViktn'g 
wliich surround tltem correispb'ncf in novel Xtb describe to you. Were^ 
•colour with the flower. ’•you ^6 forrti your jud^ienf’IS^^ 

Velvet auriculas, aidf^ong in fa- .Frenchwomen from the present fa- 
vour for winter hats; still adopt- ^sblonable dishabille,' yOu vvoiild 
rui. p. No, XX r, i ‘ ^ 
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pronounce t1iem a nation of Jo^- 
ilies. A loose wrapping dress which 
seems ^intended lor a sleeping-^ 
gown, acchoured silk haiaclkei^fbicf 
thrown round* $\\e ahoulders^ an 
enormous ruflVand m unWpjoi^ng 
corfic/tc; such' has hecn for some 
time the morning attire of the 
I icnch hel/es, Yj)U will see there- 
fore that you batiie nothing to re- 
proach me yi'ith, for Jiavuiig been 
silent on this subject lately. 

L >r dinner dress, and for social 
parties, Merino robes are in the 
highest esljiiiration : the colours 
most fashionable for these dresses 
ari% CanneliCe browm, lilac, grey,*^ 
dark and light blue, and^a beauti- 
Till shade of pale ehesnui;. 

'I lirreis nothing Tcry, novel in 
riiii'ier dress : gowns arc jiiiill^made 
scanty and without gores. Waists 
conlinueshott, aud dresses are cut 
a$ low as possible round the bust. 
'I'Jjc bin ks of dresses have decrea- 
sed , in breadth, and the fronts do 
not fh'.plaj tlie con lour of the shape 
so nni*di as loniierl> . 1 ong sleet es 
air ino^t pre\ithu)t. Embroidery 
j'Til ] rcx'iii the rag'' for trimmings. 
The. l)ott ans of dresses are usgai- 
1y woiked in large flowers, or 
wToalh^ of but there is no 

xni'iiure .colours; the effect is 
( oji*sequently chaste, but not so 
.♦.iKmcf. The favourite contrasts 
are green wreaths for brown dress- 
es, white for lilac and blue, dark 
blu(‘ fnv pale clicsnut, ^nd' rose- 
colour for grey. The 'busts of 
dresses are ipostly trimmed wilh’ 

^ o6lrrospo*^^V' 

tlw^e or 

«i^f^>||tkrrow j^rHutiu 

^ lui^’do^fe together/ ^*;pd 
round thc^tbo&om by a 
I of iuj^eicr H^^nd. The long s^beVn 


^rnamentcjd at the wrist eitlicr 
by jE|uillings of or blond, ge- 
nerally three in number, or row- 
kaw^ot satin ; and there is usually 
a half-sleeve, similar to the one I 
described to you aa fashionable for 
spencers. 

Full dress is at pri-scnt particu- 
^larly elegant,. especially that worn 
for balls;* and as the French, you 
know, arQ a nation of dapciTs, the , 
\Qstume de hal is a matter of consi- 
derable importance to them. The 
favourite materials for ball *osses 
are whhe satin, gauze, and crapq 
spotted with velvet. I will ‘I'Oi 
scribe to you one. of the prettiest 
Iliavc seen, and I think when j'oii 
resume colours, it would suit your 
light figure admirably.'*’ 

Tt is a round dress, the skirt of a 
proper length for dancing, and is 
trimmed at the bottom with a large 
/owfe«i 4 o^white crape, spotted w ith 
rose-coloured velvet. Thi^touleaii 
is surmounted by a' wreath of 4^ro- 
vencq ro'=;cs composed of crape, 
and inude exactly to imiiato na- 
ture. Over this wreatli is placed 
a deep flounce of rich lace, whieli 
is headed by a full puffing (d blond; 
•tl^s floyticc m festooned witli ]>eail 
in such a manner ifs partially u> 
display the roses. .You cannot, 
iqy dear SophiE,’ conceive any 
thing more beautiful than tlie ef. 
feet of tliij^frimtning. ^ ^ i 

The body is composed pauly of 
satin andpartly of lace; it is macle 
in a pretty novel style, but one 
which I hardly know" how to ch*- 
^sirtbe? A pit?ce*of lace is k^tin 
olhdpwn the lujddle of flip back ; 
'^.harrow at the hattofa ^of 
up gradually, 
broac^ri afjt^<,the top of the 
back ^^ttycely ^ coiuposeJ ul^ 
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lace. Tlie fronts ar6 of lace, and \ 
vary full ; the fiihieis is formed to 1 
rhc shape by ‘ narrow rau/eanr of 
white satin. Epaulette sleeve of » 
white satin, covered with wliite i 
lace, which is disposed in honey- 
combs, and mixed with peatl. A I 
narrow white satin ^onc, fastened | 
in -front by a pearl clasp, finishes | 
the dress. 

And now, my dear Sophia, a 
w^ords respecting the costume of 
the court, which you complain tiiat 
I have been silent about for a long 
time. fFoncstly speaking|«in court 
dress I think Ive have the advan- 
tage : our trains are fuller, conse- 
quently more graceful, and our 
petticoats generally ornamented 
in a more simple st} le. I w as par- 
ticulaily struck wkh this the other 
day, on observing the dress of the 
Comtesse de M. whom I saw just as 
she rei(prned from court. Her pet- 
ticoat, of soft white satin, was fi- 
nished round the bottom by five or 
six rows of pointed lace, all set on 
close together, and very full. This 
was surmounted by a wreath of 
that beautifiil flower the camelia 
Japotiica. Her robe was of dark 
blue velvet, lined with white sars- 
nei, and trimmed with the richest 
point I evir saw, which was laid on 
quite plain. Bddy and sleeves of 
white satin. I must not forget to 
ubsene, that our court sleeves are . 
worn a decent length. The sleeve j! 


was very full, the fulne *> eotifinod 
at the bottom bj a brind oi pearl j 
a few inches higbt r was placed a 
second band of pcail, and the 
sleeve finished by a superb 
point lace ruffle. 

The bosom of tlie dress wasorna- 
^xnented with pointed lace to corre- 
f spofid With the bottom of the petti* 

I coat. I particuldrfy admired the 
cou 11 tess’shead -dress: the front hair 
was dressed in light loose ringlets, 
which hung verj^ low at each side 
of the face, leaving the forehead 
entirely bare. The hind hair was 
brought up quite to the top of the 
head, and divided into several 
I bands, round which were tviisted 
strings of pearls. These bands 
were disposed round the top of the 
head; and as there were a great 
I many c f them, the hind hair was 
j consequently dressed very high. 

A coronet of diamonds u«is placed 
J exactly over the foreln ad, and rich 
j long lappets of point lace, jilaced 
I at the back of the head, p»iilially 
shaded the neck. 

1 am charge d uith a luin Iretl i- 
feetionato uev\ -jiNir’s wi^lu lo \ on 
and your dear little circle fiom our 
I friends here. Need I adil my own 
* to them ^ No my Sophia, 1 am 
persuaded, needs no protestsitions 
J to coiivince her of the imiolibic 
attachment of her 

y \ iM)ciA. 


• i * u 





^ - R. Ackermann has in great 
hardness, J topopaphint! and per*^ 
\^pertitc Survci/ ^ the Campagna 
Koma^ exhibiting to the tijiveller 
and classic scholar every object of 


interest in that celebrated ifisHHltry j 
Hhisirated by a plan on air^Jctei^ 
cd scale, and by views referring to 
the plan, and forming a complete 
panorama of the ancient tdVritory of 
I 2 
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Komfe, hy Dr. F. Cli, L. Sickler, 
member of the Academy of Anti- 
quities at Kome. 

11. Ackermann also proposes, in 
the course of tliis tuontb, to pub- 
lish, Archiicditirttl Hints vn 
tfii^cs Ome, Villas^ &c, &C. by J. B. 
Pajnvonh, architect; with tweoty- 
fivc coloured engravings. 

K. Ackermaim will publish ear- 
ly in January. A dissected Terres- 
irinl GliAe^ for the instruction and 
amusement of youth, by M. Wau-- 
liiier, geographer and successor toi 
the Abbe Gaultier. Tliis (bona 
itdv) dissected globe, ei^ht inches 
jn 'diameter, is composed of seven- 
ty-four detached pieces, which may 
be assembled with the grea\est fa- 
cility, and, when put together, form 
as solid a body as a common globe. 
It is, besides, so contrived, that by 
the removal of a single wire the 
whole edifice falls asunder, leaving 
materials for a new construction. 
Tl»c dilferent regions of the earth 
coming tlierefore so often under 
the e3"es of students, their names, 
figures, and respective situations 
innst also remain more or less im- 
pressed in their memory. The ge- 
neral improvement in geography, 
and the rational recreation young 
])eoplef have hitherto derived from 
the use of dissected maps, haye so 
justly and universally been acknow- 
le<lged hj^ ])arents and instructors, 
that . they induced M.Wauthicrto 
contrive this dissected globe lo ful- 
fil the same purposes. The sim- 
j)licity and singularity of the con- 
struction of this globe will .place 
favourite as 

it^y teh^ to procUyu youtli that 
^Slt<erity and adroitness so de-. 
siia.i)le^w) all situations pf life. Tliei 
pi;i|) IS dravMi with the utmost care,: 
aiuii contains as much gtJOgraphy 


as a globe of that size will dearijr 
admit. The whole will be contain- 
ed in a box, with proper directions. 

R. Ackermann is preparing^ by 
means 'of lithographic art, a work 
entitled Imlations of original Draw- 
ivgs by old Masters. It will 
mehce with Luca Cambiasi^icom this 
fine and niHiierotis collection ot 
R. Cosway, Esq. R. A. This work, 
it is presumed, will be peculiarly 
acceptable to the lover of art, the 
artist, and tlie student. 

In the press, a descriptive poem, 
to be entitJed Birlcen/iead Priory, by 
Speuc^ Madan Thomson, a beau- 
tiful ruin on the opposite ^hore to 
the town of Liverpool. 

Mr. Edward Baines of Leeds has 
just completed, in two quarto vo- 
lumes, an historical record of the 
eventful period of the last five and 
twenty yeaVs, under the title of The 
History of, the Wars of the flench 
Revobtiion; comprising the His- 
tory of Great Britain and France 
from the breaking out of the war 
in 1792 to its final termination in 
1815: embellished with portraits of 
the most distinguished characters 
of the age, and illustrated with tiiap 
and charts. 

Mr. Accum has in the press a 
second' edition of his Chemical 
Amusement; eoinprising one hun- 
dred curious and insiructive expe- 
riments in chemistry, which may 
be performed with safety in the clo- 
set, and the exhibition .of whicli 
does not require the aid of compli- 
cated or costly instruments. 'J'he 
work will be illustrated with plates 
engraved by Lowrj\ • 

Pr.fithlicbiegroll of Munich ha^ 
undertaken ' the tjHiik of cdKing a 
very curious littirar}’ monument of 
the middle ages, 'ralhofer’s Book 
of Combats, preserved in the ducal 
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library at Gotha. , It iia cpUection entitled A Critical Inquiry the 
of 268 sketches drawn with the pen Nature and Treatment of the Case of 
in 1467, representing tlie difFereat her Royal Highness the Princess 
kinds of judicial combat, at that* Charlotte of Walesy and her infant 
time the most common species of Son; with the probable causes of 
ordeal. All these designs have their deaths, and subsequent ap- 
explanatory marginsti inscriptions, pearances : tlie whole fully dis* 
This work, wiuch will be printed cussed and illustrated by compa- 
at the lithographic press of the rative practice, pointing out the 
public school called Peyertags- means of preventing such evils in 
bc/ntlc at MunicI), will be rendeied future^ and dedicated to the Impc- 
higlily interesting by accounts of rial Parliament of the united king* 
many manuscripts but ^cr} little dom of Great Britain, 
known in the libraries of Munich, We understand the same author 
Vienna, Gotha, and Wolfenbuttel, has in the press, and shortly will 
illustrative of this laws and nianners publish, a translation of The Me- 
of the middle ages. moirs of the celebrated Dr. Gaits of 

Mr. Curtis of Sobo*8qiiare, au- Parisy on the efficacy of sulphure* 
rist to his Roy>ih Highness the ous fumigauon in the treatment of 
Prince Regent, Iras lately introdu- cutaneous diseases, gout, rheuma* 
ced a new mode of practice in tiiis tism, paralytic alFections, and uia* 
country with regard to the Disea- ny other maladies ; and that it will 
ses of the Ear. It partly consists be illustrated with several plates, a 
in excluding the external air from plan of an apparatus, 120 cases, 
the meatus, consequently occasion* and copious observations by the 
ing the air to rush up theeustaclii- translator. 

an tube, on the same principle as Dr. Uwins will deliver the intro* 
in the diving-bell; for it is a fact ductory lecture to his spring course 
not generally known, tiiat persons on the Theory and Practice of Me- 
descending in a diving-bell are of- dicine, on Friday, the 30tli of Ja- 
ten cured of deafness. The plan uuary, at seven o^clock in iheeven- 
has also been successful in cases of ing precisely, at his house, No. 1, 
atony of the muscles and nerves of Tliavies’ Inn, Holborn. The Icc- 
tho ear, arising from cold and other 
temporary causes. 

Mr. Rees Price, member of tbe 
Royal College of Surgeons, Lon- 
don, has in the press, a pamphlel; 

* LINES, • We listen 4o hLiM;9dMrd*« varoN taW, 

ByPr lIoouKH, oil lieaviiigHandcl>II/eM<Vi^./ Of to the s\\uetcr ptrjtin of jphhiMl|iel 
Ml'sic’s tnclliduous sounds transport At eyeii-lide, the. J.eljow 

iljOhoul; inoim ' 

Vi ii'jilifci, wluMi falls the raiiibow’ shuw’r IViTi o er the hill. Delicious to mine 
of spun-. 


tures will be continueu ,oi\ Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday even- 
ings, until the conclusion of the 
course, wliicU will be towards the 
end of Ajiril. 


cur 
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Have sounds like these, in .rural copse 
and grove. 

Flowed oft. But when “ the human voice 
divine” 

Pours the rich music of Hamlelian song, 
Hymning, symphonious, love inellable. 
Redeeming love for man — then, sweet no 
more 

H song of blackbird, or that minstrel 
queen’s 

That ’wakes soft Echo from her nightly 
sleep. 

And charms the n iiids to silence. — Won- 
drous man ! 

Thy strains sublime, thy pealing an- 
thems loud, 

Rolling along in choral majesty, ^ 

Lift me to where the great Messiah 
reigns 

For ever and for cver.’^ Thro’ my frame 
Thrills warm emotion, and the starting 
tear 

Speaks the high rapture of the conscious 
soul. 

If >uch on earth, O Harmony! thy 

pen I, 

nhat the rapturous bliss that soul 
.shall feel 

Wlicre choirs celesiialof angelic hosts. 
Ten thousand limes ten thousand, shall 
attune 

Their golden harps, and seraph multi- 
tudes 

No tongue can number, in accordance 
sweet 

Shall celebrate Perfection Infinile, 

In .scenes where bliss and glory far tran- 
scend 

What human eye e’er saw — what hu- 
man ear 

Ecstatic ever heard, or human heart. 
Amid life’s fondest charities, e’er felt? 
lilt bliss, — that glory, — sights an^ 
sounds thus sweet. 

Thus passing mortal fancy, are reserv’d 
For all God’s children, when the final 
trump 


Shall w^e the sleeping tenants of tlit 
tomb. 

And ocean yield its dead — Iremeiulou-^ 
hour ! 


E L 0 11 A : A Song. 

>. M. Lacev. 

’Twas night, and ocean’s waves wcic 
still, 

The moon beam’d on surface fair. 
The distant castle on the hill. 

Look’d as if only peace was there. 

Yet deep withjn its dreary walks, 

Elora wept her hours away — 

Elora, who in splendid halls 

Once shone the gayest of the gay. 

She gave her hand, and gave her heart. 
To one who lov’d not in return ; 

And now unbidden tear-drops start, 

As cruel truths she’s forc’d lo learn. 

Dark as the mighty mountain’s sliacle. 

Is all within Elora’s breast ; 

And the once happy, beauteous maid 
Is lu.si to love, to peace and rest. 

A REFLECTION, 
llow sweet it were, methinks, awhile 
To quit this w^eary load of clay, 

To wanton in the summer’s smile. 
Tenants of air and boundless day. 

I liow sweet, how passing sweet, to rise 
Above all grief, above all care, 

Aiici sail at will the ileecy skies. 

Light as the cloud that hovers there. 

Vain wish! would guilt, would passion 

fly. 

Wlieri the free spirit sohr’d above r 
Would grief melt in the sunny sky. 

Or winds disperse the vapour luvcF 

No ! no ! — ^The soul its native place. 

Its own linrivall’il lord or slave ; 

No spot can elevkte the base. 

No change depress the truly brave ! 


L. Harrison, rriiitcr, 373, Strar^d. 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Publishers, Authors^ Artists, and Musical Composers, are requested to transmit 
announcements of works which they may have in hand, and we shatf cheerfully insert 
them, as we have hitherto done, free of eipense^ New musical publications also, if 
a copy be addressed to the publisher, shall be duly noticed in our Review; and extracts 
from new hooks, of a moderate length and of an interesting nature, suitable for our 
Selection^ will be acceptable. 

An extract from Hutton’s Kemarks^neJ Mr, Gent’s Vocm shall be given in oiii 

next. 

We assure M. A. M. that wc have no poetry of hers which has not been intro- 
duced into our pages. 

It would have given us pleasure to oblige Mr, IMack.^v, if we had any department 
in our work to which the notice transmitted by him was adapted. 

We are again necessitated to postpone various poetical contributions, for whith 
wt solicit the indulgeine of our correspondents. 


Persons who reside abroad, and who M'ish lo lie supplied with this Work rtery Moiilh as 
finblished, may have it sent to them, free of Postage, to New-York, Halifax, Queber, and 
to any pattof the West Indies, at £4 12s. per Annum, hy ]\1 r. Tifon n hi lt., of the (*enci’il 
Post-Office, at No. 21, Sherburne. Lane *, to Haiiibur(;li, l.i.^hoii, t'adir., fiihrultai, Malta, or 
any Part of the Mediterranean, at £4 12s per Annum, hy Mr. Si.n.i kani , of the (mineral 
Post-Office, at No. S2, Sherbornc-laiie ; aud to the Cape of Good Hope, or any part of the 
Hast Indies, by Mr. Guy, at the East- India House. The money lo be paid at the time of 
aiihscrihifif(, for either 8, b, 9, or luouths 
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Plate 7.— VIEW OF THE EXTREMITY OF THE LAKE OF 
GENEVA, AND THE ENTRANCE OF THE RHONE NEAR 
•BOVERET.. 

This part of theiake of Geneva which invite the traveller to quench 
IS rendered truly enclianting by the his thirst. 

assemblage of the most pleasing On the opposite shore the monn- 
objects. These romantic scenes tains be ;in to assume those majes- 
arc moreover embeliished by the tic forris which characterize the 
charm of recollections, and Tlous- High Alps. Those that bound the 
seau in delineating them has great- i horizon of this view, among which 
Jy heightened the interest which, is distinguished on the left the 
they inspire. He says himself, Dent deJciuiiui, form the extremity 
Go to Vevey ; explore the coun- of the secondary chain, extending 
try, examine its scenery, take an from the lake of Thun to ilmt of 
excursion upon the lake, and say if Geneva, and separating the can- 
nature has not made this Vieautiful tons of Berne and V riburg. At their 
country for ^ Julie, a Claire, and a foot is seen on a hill covered wutii 
St. Preux; but you must not seek vineyardsthe village of Moptreux; 
them there.” lower dowui is Clarens aiid^lie cas- 

The road continues to follow the tie of Chillon, the Gpthic ’towers 
winding banks of the lake; hut the \ of which are washed by thl^ 
perpcudiculi^r rocks which border- On Uie is V illelBeuie, the an- 
ed it near St. Girtgj^uph, sink ast vcient oftihe RontShs^^t;, 

you approach Boverei, subside celebrated fqi^Vvictory ^ 
into a verdnyit carppt pv^rsbidow- b^, 
ed by umbrageous che^nut-^cce^,. vetii,:over’^li^r<|pn|^^ 
which are incessantly refresh^<f^%V ^|,^^W Iv: 

limpid streams/ Tliesp jproj^ im j 

interrupted in their course by the the Oentre of w by. * 

road, form by the side of it liand- cartli washed down by the Rhone, 
some cascades, or small reservoirs, which discharges itself into the 
lol.l\Nu.XXVL K 
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lake by several channels. The ves- 
sels ascending it, and, whose white 
sails are represented as passing the 
trees that grow upon its banks, con- 
tribute to render the picture more 
lively. 

The castle of Chillon mentioned 
above, and lately rendered an in- 
teresting object to the English 
reader by the strains of Lord B 3 Ton, 
is built on a rock standing insula- 
ted in the lake by Peter of Savoy, 
in 1238, to defend the entrance of 
his dominions on this side. The 
])CO|)le of Rerne reduced it in 1536, 
together with the rest of the Paj's 
de Vaud, and it served for the resi- 
dence of the bailifls of Vevey till 
1736, when it became a state pri- 
son. Dungeons, liollowed in the 
rock below the level of the water, 
were for several years the abode of 
Jionnivard, prior of St. Victor at 
Gene-va, the intrepid defender of 
bis country. 

The chateau de Chillon,” says 
Lord Cyron, in his notes to the 
Prisontr of Chillon, “ is situated 
between Ciarens and Villeneuve, 
wliicb last IS at one extremity of the 
lake Tof Geneva. On its left are 
the entrances of the Rhone, and 
ojiposigeare the heights of Mcille- 
rie ajid the range of Alps above 
Boveret and St. Gingo.(Gingoupb). 

Near it, on a hill behind, is a 
torrent; below it, washing its walls, 
the lake has been fathomed to the 
depthoffi00feet(4rench measure) ; 
within it is a range of dungeoi>^, 
in wliich the early ‘Reformers, and 
subsequently prisoners of stator 
were conBned.'^ AGrcw<)iie of the 
« yaults.]s ia;beam biaek with age, on 
whiclL were informed tliat the 
^ coii^emned were 1 ormerly execn - 
^ |.ed. In il.e cells are seven pillars, 


or rather eight, one being lialf 
merged in the wall ; in some of 
these are rings for the fetters anti 
the fettered: in the pavement the 
steps of Bonnivard have left their 
traces — be was confined here seve** 
ral years. 

It is by this castle that Rous- 
seau has fixed the catastrophe of 
his Hcloise, in the rescue of oneof 
her children by Julie from tlie wa- 
ter; the shock of which, and the 
illness produced by the immersion, 
is the cause of her death. 

The chateau is large, and seen 
along the lake for a great distance. 
The walls are w'hite. 

“ Between the entrances of the 
Rhone and Villeneuve, not fat from 
Ciiillon, is a very small island ; the 
onl}' one I could perceive in my 
voyage round and over the lake, 
within its circumference. It con- 
tains a few' trees (I think not above 
three), and from its singleness and 
diminutive size, has a peculiar ef- 
fect upon the view.” 

The reader will not be displeased 
with the account of Bonnivard, 
wdth which our noble bard was fur- 
nished by a citizen of Geneva, and 
which he has printed in the origi- 
nal French among the notes to the 
poem to which this edifice gave 
occasion. 

Fran 9 ois de Bonnivard, son of 
Louis de Bonnivard, a native of 
Seyssel, and Ibrd of .Lunes, was 
born in 1406. . He pursued his stu- 
dies at Turin ; and in A510 his un^ 
cle, Jeau Aim^ de Bonnivard, re- 
signed to him the priory of St. Vic- 
tor, which stood close *to the walls 
of Geneva, and was a considerable 
benefice. - 

This great mail— >-for Bonnivard 
deserves the&ppellation,ou account 
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the magnanimity of his soul^ the 
integrity of his heart, the nolile* 
ness of bis intentions, tlter-wisdom 
of his counsels, the courage of his 
sietions,^ the extent of ISis know- 
ledge, and theTh^city of his mind 
— tins great man, who will excite 
the^admiratioh of all those whom 
heroic virtuerh capable of moving, 
must be particularly dear to. ^ 1 ^ 
Genevese as love their coinury. 
Bonnivard was invaFiabiy one of its 
hrmest supporters; to secure the 
liberty of the republic, he was not 
afraid on many occasions to lose 
his own. He, .sacrificed ea^e; he 
«le$pised riches; he neglected no- 
thing that .could consolidate the 
welfare of a country which he ho- 
noured witlr his choice; and to 
which, from that moment, he was 
as warmly attached as the most 7 .ea- 
luus of its citizens. He served it 
wdth the intrepidity of a hero, and 
he wrote its history with the sim- 
plicity of 'a philosopher and the 
warmth of a patriot. 

He says, at the commencement 
of his History of Geneva, that as 
soon as lie began to read the his- 
tory of nations, he felt a peculiar 
predilection for republics, tlie in- 
terests of wliich die always espou- 
sed.^’ It was doubtless this love of 
liberty that led him to adopt Ge- 
neva for his country. 

Bonnivard, while yet young, 
loudly ^ proclaimed himself the 
cbampiaO’'Of Genfeva against the 
Duke ofiSavoy and the bishop. 

In, l&19:Bdenivaid became tlie 
xnartyr of hisifcoothtty. - The Duke 
of Savoy diavingp einercd' Geneva 
with five hundred ioieii, Bonnivatdj 
fearing his cesentnient, would faavd 
retired'tQjFrtbwgiAu avoid its con- 


sequences, but was betrayed ’by 
two men who' accompanied him, 
and conducted by command of live 
prioce to Grolfic, where he wais 
confined two .years. Bonnivard 
met with misfortunes in his travels ; 
but as theie.did ndtabfite bis zeal 
for Geneva, he was still a formi- 
dable enemy tothose who tbre?iten- 
ed its independence, and was con- 
sequently exposetl 10 Uieir malice. 
In 1530, in crossing the Jura, he 
fell into the hands of robbers, who 
stripped him, and once more de* 
livered him up to the Duke of Sa- 
voy. This prince caused him to 
be imprisoned in the castle of Chil- 
lon, where he continued uithont 
being examined till 1536: he was 
then released by the people of 
Berne, who subdued the Pays de 
Valid. 

Bonnivard, on hit deliverance, 
bad the satisfaction to find Geneva 
independent and reformed. The 
republic lost no time in assuring 
him of its gratitude, and compen^ 
sating him for the sufFerings which 
he had undergone: he was admit- 
ted to the freedom of the city in 
June 1-336, presented with the 
house formerly inhabited by the 
vicar-general, and had a pension 
of 200 gold crowns assigned tahim 
SO long as he should reside at Ge- 
neva. In 1537, he was elected a 
member of the Council of Two 
Hundred. 

. But this was not the limit of Bqh* 
rqvard^s utility vaftpr exertinghim^ 
self to give to’ Geneva,^ he 

succeeded w rendering ii toieraht. 
He urged the ootineil fo-aUowkbe 
,C!lergy«nclpea3antry)Siificlenl.i[tme 
to: examidedse. proposals^hat weire 
made to tbem^ and ui^LceedeAnby 
... 'K 2 / r. ‘ ^ i 
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his mildness: Christianity .is al- 
ways preached with success when 
it is preadied with charity. 

Bonnivard was a scholar. .. His 
manuscripti in ’thfe* public library 
of Genera prove tliat be was well 
acquainted with the Latfn classic 
writers, and deeply tersed in di- 
vinity and -history. He was a lo- 
ver of the ' Sciences,' and was of 
opinion thaf they might become 
the glory of Geneva : accordingly 
he neglected no means of fixing 
tliem in that rising city. In 1551 
be presented it with his library, 
which was the commencement of 
the public library of Geneva; and 
those boohs partly consisted of the 
rare and -beautiful editions of the 
15th century wliich now enrich that 
collection. In the same year this 
patriot citizen declared the repub- 
lic his heir, on condition that it 
should apply his property to the 
maintenance of the college, the 
foundation of which was then pro- 
jected. 


It is probable that Bonnirard’s 
death happened in 1570, for the 
daMof it is not knopn wjth cer- 
tainty, as there is a chasm in the 
register from July 1570 till some 
time in 1571. 

We cannot'part from the noble 
author to whom we are indebted 
for this quotation, without extract- 
ing his apostrophe to the Lake of 
Geneva in the following 
SOMHET. 

Rauvmmi Voltaire — fkur Gibbon— aitfl de 
Steel— 

Iceman, tlieee names arc wurtby of tliy shore. 
Thy shore of names like these; werl thou 
no more. 

Their memory ihy remembrance wooW recall : 
To them thy banks were lovely as 10 all, 
jBut they have made them lovelier, for the 
lore 

Of mighty minds doth hallow in the Core 
Of human hearts the ruin of a wall 

Where dwelt the wise and wondrous ; but 
by t/dfc 

How much more, Lake of Beauty, do we feel, 
In sweetly gliding o*er thy crystal sea. 

The wild glow of that not nugeutle zeaJ, 
Which of the heirs of immortality 
Is proud, and makes the breath of glory leak 
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The 6rst thing I did towards 
dispelling the disagreeable feelings 
which my reflections on the envia- 
ble prerogatives of tlie dean had 
eRcited,n^s to pull the bell. Bas- 
tian,’'t1k>ughtI;!.shaU pot an end to 
this' 'ehgiy soliloquy by bis lively 
. k>quwtty.''*’*‘-Wel$; my friend,” 
-erted I, BS-he ihfitefed, ** have you 
'rtiyllKhri^to tfell-me'of our neigh- 
ioffi>^,i^ «pHed he, 
'wHfl'a’iho^tk^f-comp^cent look; 

X hhi^hajl^'ffah pWisure^ during 


your absence, to speak ta them 
both. The old one, sir, has a de- 
sign upon you.” — Upon me?”l 
exclaimed; “ God forgive her,!”— 
“Yes, sir,” answered Bnstian, bni 
it is not ill intendeil. She inquired 
aboitt the visit, which yoR received 
this morning fronv tire gentleman 
in purple. Such a distinguished 
acquakitanee seeihsf'to have giyeti 
-her aiii^i hotibn-of your conse- 
•quefiel?, shr.' T'k»bw'Terj,»> little 
abbit 'the' fnafterf -%rut what does 
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that signify? -We namt not take 
away the reputation of. any one, 
and least of All ought* a faithful 
servant to lower his master in tiie 
opinion of Others. This rule I eu- 
dcavoured to follow as well as I 
could ^aod at last satd more about you 
than I knew myself. * O madam,’ 

I replied, ‘ that is not the first pur- 
ple mantle that my master has had | 
by his bedside. Recommended by 
one archbishop and by one prelate 
to another, he is received by them 
all as an intimate friend. It i.-> 
quite a pleasure to travel with such 
a gentleman, for wherever we come 
the highest dignitaries of the church 
flock about the house like so many 
sparrows,^ — ^ Perhaps,’ said the old 
woman, * your good master may 
have some intention of embracing 
our religion, in which alone salva- 
tion is to be found?’ — ^ It may be 
so,’ 1 replied, ^and I wish it with 
all my heart; for be his present re- 
ligion ever so good, you see how 
pale and thin he is grown withal.’ 
— ‘ I observed that too,’ said Made- 
moiselle Clara : * it quite pains me 
to look at him.’ — ‘ Never fear, chil- 
dren,’ continued the aunt ; * 1 must 
be greatly mistaken if a gentle- 
man who manifests such symp- 
toms, who comes so far to visit our 
clergy, who has in his service jsucb 
an intelligent young man of our 
religion — (it was the aunt that said 
this] — and who has taken lodgings 
with us, I say it must be very ex- 
traordinary indeed if he should not 
bq converted,’ * Here she paused, 
and as I perceived by the motion 
of her lips that she was repeating 
a pater :noat£r for j-oq, I did the 
same ; Clara too lifted up her eyen, 
toU her bead^, and fof soma mi- 
nutes all profo^pd silence.’V 


is tliat ^he design which the 
old woman has upon me cried 1 
with, a snaile. f* l^her; hut 
go on.” „ : 

‘‘ Ah I with, what heaTtfelt plea« 
sure,” continued be, with still great- 
er wormtli than before, did both 
aunt and niece observe with what 
devotion you, sir, attended high 
mass this moriiLDg, as though you 
had been already a member of tlie 
chapter!” 

‘‘ VV hat say yon ?” cried I. ** Was 
Clara in the church, and I knew 
nothing about it ” 

‘‘ And 3 ^et,” replied Bastian, “ she 
stood not far from your stall. As 
an inmate of the house I placed 
myself by her, but you were too 
much absorbed in your own devo- 
tions to take any notice of aurs» I 
ivisU you had seen how the sweet 
creature prayed ! She edified the 
whole circle that knelt around her, 
and I am certain that more looks 
and more sighs were directed to 
her from all sides and corners than 
to St, Genovia herself.” 

“ Fetch me a bottle of ail de 
Perdrijf Bastian,” cried I, inter- 
rupting my talkative attendant. 
“ Here is half-a-crown to enjoy 
yourself will); but, hark you, give 
yourself no farther concern about 
my conversion.” 

Bastian %yith a piteous look put 
the money into bis pocket, wd 
withdrew. Tlie good-nalured sim- 
pleton 1 If 1 could assuQf>e hiscbeei^- 
tiul ness, his flow of spirits, hisbloonv- 
iiTg complexion, and \us youibfql 
vigour^ as easily as. embrat:eJ^U re- 
ligion, 1 might have sqmeibipg^to 
say tosucJia,cl\ange. Hespou 
turned^ placet^ jlie wineJ»^s^^lK^e 
upon the Itabiq* and 
^aigaifiewU l»9k| j^Uich seqqiif 4 » 
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sny, You bare hit; upon the right 
way: if.this cloes not convert 
nothing, ^UL W^MI aeiQtbat, tbought 
If drawing tl>e cork^ .fnd, throirixig, 
it against the wall. . 

Jis soon as I found my^df alone 
with mj bottle^ oqe. wrinkle after 
the other^ which my seriqius iriedi* 
tation on Clara’s innoqence had ini« 
printed on. my brow, l^gan to dis- 
appear. I smiled at the sparkling 
beverage, and as I raised glass after 
glass to my lips, it communicated 
more and more of its cheering in- 
fluence. to my spirits. Fugitive 
ideas passed in rapid succession 
athwart my brain, till at length one 
became so obtrusive that 1 seized 
it, and, by way of diversion, sup- 
ported it with all possible sophis- 
tries, till at last it completely over- 
powered me. 

1 had previous!}' gone through 
all the arguments in favour of the 
sanctity of my pretty neighbour, of 
which I .had thoroughly satisfied 
myself. How then could it now 
come Jnto my head, like an Advo- 
cate of the Devil*, to seek evidences 
tending to deny that sanctity with' 
the utmost effrontery ? It is incre- 
dible, hut not the less true. When 
I turned into this devious way, in- 
deed, 1 was far from suspecting 
that it would lead me so far — aye 
10 the vwy brink of a precipice, the 
ideai>f;W{flb]i still makes me shud- 
der.. ' With every glass that I swal- 
lowed ^JJT^lood became more and 
more intf^nted, and my imagina- 
tion gained the ascendancy over 
my better, judgment* . Jt pulled 
dwit tlie pretty . saint - lower ' and 
lower /ram the lofty eminence npon 
wbjich it bad placed Mm clear 

tribunals bfRoimi ha^ an' 

'de0WlSls^styjedtliei)t^ AdvotaUi 


est proofs of her innocence were 
contemptuously.drscarded, and her 
piety seenfed to be. an assumed 
part, which she played well cnougli 
before the public. Now you know, 
Edward, that nothing could ever 
exasperate me to sueb a degree as 
when a sovereign, for example, 
would by his laconic gravity im- 
press me with a high idea of his 
virtues — a minister of his political 
sagacity, by courtly reserve — a par* 
son of bis internal conviction, by 
the classic folds of his gown— or a 
female of her virtue, by the glitter 
of her sentiments. But against a 
female who, wntli such extraordi*^* 
nary charms as Clara possesses, 
could consider herself safe so near 
me, calculating upon her powers 
of deception and my blindness, who 
could keep my burning heart for 
two whole days in uncertainty whe- 
ther to admire her as a saint, or to 
treat her as a comnmn singer— 
against such a female the fury of 
my indignation would naturally 
know no bounds. 

Still — said 1 most generously to 
myself — still I will not decide till 
I have paid her a visit ; and I con- 
fess to you with shame, that at this 
moment I recoiled from the idea of 
finding in her a saint, so much had 
I accustomed myself to treat her as 
an ordinary being. 

Let her be wdiich she will, con-, 
tinned J, after some farther reflec- 
tion, she cannot possibly be offend- 
ed witli me as a neighbour if 1 pay ' 
her a visit. As far as 1 know, this 

fr 

is not forbidden in any Roniish.*ca-> 
lendar; nay, 1 even think. 1 have 
somewhere' i^ead tliat St is the duty- 
of a saint, when she acts about the. 
;ConTteshmttF 4ieretics;'tO’approaoh 
them, and- leave ho aodal'meami]: 
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untried to draw their souls to her. 
Cl lira must, therefore, be as ar- 
dently desirous of my company as 
1 am of hers, if, as I suppose, she 
was serious in the prayer that Bas- 
tian told me of; especially this 
evening, when, compared with the ! 
noise of last night, all is as still | 
with her as if she was forgotten by | 
heaven and earth, j 

My courage increased in the = 
same proportion as my bottle grew 
empty, and no sooner was the 
glass conquered than I was on the 
way to Clara. I had only to take 
a few steps across the ante-room, 
which was completely illumined by 
the bright moonlight. Before I 
proceeded farther, I considered 
bow seldom we can tell when we 
shall return from sucli visits, and 
liad the precaution to set my can- j 
die in the chimney corner, 
passed the looking-glass, I could j 
not help taking a superficial survey 
of rny outivard man, which, on this 
occasion, appeared to uncommon 
advantii;j:e. I should like to see the 
female, said I sarcastically, that luis ' 
the heart to refuse ailmiltance to 
!^iich a comely figure. With all the 
confidence which a consideration ; 
of tills sort is likely to inspire, I 
continued my course, and reached 
without accident the partition which 
bounds the sanclum sanctorum — the ! 
apartment of Clara. 

Amid the silence that prevailed 
in this pious bouse, very little noise 
waa necessary to announce to lier 
my approach. Accordingly I had 
scarcely pronouitced her harmoni- 
ous name once or twice in a low 
voice, when I heard^ her chamber 
door open. She then tripped across 
the next, room, and*— judge of the 
pleasure that tbrtlled iny whole* 


, frame, when tlie outer door was un- 
locked, and she stood before me — 
not Clara indeed, but her old ema- 
ciated, toothless aunt, in a white 
cotton bed-gown. 

In the first movement of my sur- 
prise, I thought for certain that tlie 
old woman had a mind to appro- 
priate my late visit to herself, and 
that she could he so wicked as to 
hnagine that I, regardless of her 

venerable But she did 

not siilfer me to pursue these inju- 
rious conclusions. She soon inter- 
, rupted them with the question, 

, What is your pleasure, sir?’* — at 
the same time manifesting in her 
looks such amusing astonishment, 
as if in the course of her long life 
she had never before seen the fi- 
gure of a man by moonlight. I wasr, 

I oil my part, infinitely more embar- 
rassed than she. Indeed she was 
I obliged to repeat her question be- 
fore 1 could recover my voice suf- 
ficiently to stammer out a few un- 
lucky words. ‘‘The long evenings 
— solitude — my agreeable neigli- 
[ hours,” at length t ried I in tremii- 
} lous accents. How to proceed I 
j knew not; iiiy perplexity increa- 
; sed every moment, and to extricate 
myself I had recourse to the shal- 
lowest expedient that ever was de- 
vised. “ Dear madam,** said I, 
“ the attractions of your charming 
Clara will he a sufficient excuse for 
me; and the liberty which you 
low the dean, you will not, I hope, 
to your lodger.’* This was 
mending the matter with a ven- 
geance. You should huve seen how 
the hag fired at these wWrds:^- 
“ Clara? Clara, ” replied she to myl 
arguineniiitiveiexordium,‘‘ receives^ 
no visitorsat jiight — no, iior.#.t any 
other time*. str/ •: pjrocaedrfd^ 
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she wJtU.a seek en- dozen lots of one of the most ex- 

tertaimneltt iltriiov tra^rdinarycollections ever brought 

distufl) tb the hammer. The poor man who 

hours.’* .had formed it by the sacrifice of 

ill he pos.ses.sed, and vrlio now he- 
as^vti^a^ifonldjBDeak*^ held the edifice erected with so 
, ed back ' much toil and expense levelled by 

^ ,'•• merciless creditors, sat tortured 

' ■'>■•.. j»n. 4. with grief .ind despair in ail empty 

ftf iwnlnlSHflhg this morning adjoining rodm'/and inspired me 
through the town, a gfw^lt number a‘ my t . r.nnce with lieartfdt pitj’ 
of persons, some coming out of a ovt 'iciore I had time to cast a look 
, respeictahle fodkihlf 'bbuse, others at Ins collection. 

■ thr^ging into' it, excited my t Ihave often seen, dear Edward, 

■ te,tuioD. J in<}uired’'tbe reason of how rational persons have neglect- 
tbis coincohrse, and learned that it ed wife and cliildren, and renoun- 
was a sate of curious and valuable ced all the pleasures of life, for ; 
efloet*. -' No^ybdit k^own to you, gratiticationoraccumulatiiig.slu li- 
tllat I fake k good 4^1 bf pleasure stones, books, buUerfiict, or oi.. 
iiiiSoe^ionallyitteAding thesefro- lures; I have often s< »-n hov . 

iiite of Fortune; for .though I re- a life of toil and tu.ui-! 
fraiti from increasing my stqck in playti. ngs of t'.io miiu'. idv. i i-i 
this w'ay, since I once purchased wresieJ from ll.ei'i b; * .o Idw 
ift Holland an English telescope, dischn ; ibcird^-i .... i 'ran*-;, 
which, on comin.g to examine it at red to oi!u • ip’i> > > ii')oi>M.i'r 
home, wanted the object-glass; probab’.' ■ ^■ •..rgo -ui Jiue ;■ s 

still, it affords agreeable employ- niiiar .r ’ ■ .►^r y-; ,ii ’ .. 

iiienf to' the inind, when we view the pr^pi i iy < i ' oe .n ■ ;t 

.with philosophic -eye the various centrated in ? > t Mi-ioMuiiiry :ic; 

meatts required by the proprietor, bin . as il , for lufure I w; 

hsfofe’iiis physical or moral de- aware. I lonn ' mysel! in t'.-e- n. : 
cedic,T{|F'%e So learned, so fashion- of a collf'ciion o. sacred rc ' • ..r- 

ahle| (iilkvd' iti4igent as he w4«. ranged Heaven knows acr c ig to 
Even.tjlH’httle motives which may -what system. The first ami m ist 
often bkJit^asily guessed, of those important lots, consisting of whole 
vi^ biiyitiMs or the other article bodies, skeletons, and other troa- 
^ lefti'hy’tlie deceasedi-aifoird some sures from the catacombs, iwn* iu- 
wupsemeni;. J- devoted, therefore, deedalready been disposed hut 
tq iny curiosity the half l^^r which those that stilltt’mained were of no 
I had yet left till dinnmr,'and,"i>q!t little cpilfeequeitice. S-x phials of 
withQ!atcmuHderabilfrd^lBcaltj|'','as- the^ -tears, of Si. Mary Magdalen 
^ edtided jihie crowded 8tajr| & tlfe .were sold Wngly , ^..id went off, in 
^ ’ my ppinion^. far below tlieir value. 

ear- A very ipolito man who. stood next 
j^TOly . ^ave l*een to me, re^Mtlng my astonishment, 
iS^eiWsKii^Slfertsjni^ «•*$, tlmre aiHj|i«i»eiying that I was n strjin- 
. & drkiM teft np»' a gdt ^plained tlte reason . . We 
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are here,’* said lie, at the soiirce y Genevieve, which sue was acciis- 
of these commodities. The cavern toxned to wear on her lLii4tg ; in- 
of Beanmont, where the saint wept chiding the annexed aiisolution of 
twelve years for her sins, is not far hj^i .Holiness Pope Alexander VI. 
off. But you, sir, as a stranger, and a^ letter of the said lioly father 
niigl’.t safely have ventured to lake to thelCountess Vanotia.” 
the whole npotf^^jpipculatiou forex- This relic niacle the impression, 
portation ; there can be no doubt that was to he expected. A - 
ihat you would tiayc cleared cent, ral bustle took place among t!ic hy* 
per cent, hy the bargain.” 1 should slanders, and several voices at once; 
probably’ not have done amiss bad » hade ten, fifteen, ;H,d tv, eiity ducats. 

I S', cured the undivided I6t/; hut |' These offers soon rose to linrty- 
yoa know', Edward, I have too little 1* four. After a short pause in this 
of a mere antile spirit, and therefore I' stage of t!ie business, a man a;)- 
siinply enough suffcivd this proba- j parently of some consequence, uitli 
ble gain to be transferred to a Jew '> the decide d look of a genuine con - 
wlu) deals in relics. | nois»eur, iiucrfcred aiiJoi'Kred tlie 

A finger of Si. Nepomuck, tlic . round sum of forty . "i'lie anctloii- 
^cniiineness of which somcMif the eer, to al!v)w suHic ient time rorcc':.- 
fonnoisseurs present pretended to;, siderution to all the conijrrir.. , he- 
doubt, and a leg-bone of St. Fran- | g*^n: ‘‘ For the first time loiiy du- 
cis, had no belter fortune, aiid it | cats— for the second tune forty du- 
was necessary to put tliein up to- cats.” — Ti c hammer was already 
gellier before they could obtiun a !; raisetl, and I was inwardly congra- 
purcliaser. Nay, even some part j. tulatmg the last bidder on tne pos- 
of the chaste Pctronclla, susfjcnded j session of this rcmaikiiblc relic, 
ill spirits and in fine presen aiion, ; when a c lear voice from tiio far- 
was knocked down to a Bentdic- thcsl corner of the room offered 
tine, who Injught it (;n conunission, j an additional half ducat, 'j nc tone 
for so snnll a s.um tliat a couple of excited UiV curiosily ; 1 r.osed my- 
nrcity creatures, probably of ibc !' seif on tipioc, and wlno \va;» my sur- 
.'.anie name, « xprcb^ed their asto- ' prise! — disCv^vcred the cha niing 

n/Khmcnt wiiii nplil ted hands and i: face of mv lasciuatine, lu i j l/'-oui . 

* i . 

eyes. So much tile greater was the . Whether it was out of dcligiit or 
ompetition for the following lot,’ astonishment — w hetlicr from an in- 
■md tlic'jew'cl richly deserved this volu’Uary impulse to i. .eat her 
dir.tincLion. The auctioneer him- ' v. ('rds, or from a desire to he w ler 
'•eiJ respectfully took off his hat as j sonorous vojee again, I camv : it.ll 
lie held np the little l) 0 >: cv)\ered I — but no ‘sooner oid ht;r w eh \aomi 
*th velvet in which it was incio- trcTde lh*rlll t!ie strings oi my h. .jjl 
’'• d. 'Fhcn, luiiidist solemn silence, than , my bass returned tiic cclio of 
ly and^then interrupted by — Half a ducat.” Clar; was si- 
• he siglis of the unhappy yuan in the j lent— the whole assembly was sir 
adjoiTiiiv^ room, he thus uuuou'nced lent, and to niy astonish men t the. 
this iliiice sL'crcd relic : ‘‘ Lot oue relic was knocked to ji»e at 

thousand four hundred anej Luij^ty-. forty* -one , .w - , 

three, the garter of the blessed StV ' What can eqnjil my embarrass- 

Voi r. No. A%Yr/. L 
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ri cnt wljen those \v|io stood neir 
isievvisiwd me joyon the posses- 
sion of this valuable article, and 
made way for me to the desk 'to 
pa^^ dearly enough for the pleasure 
of hearing Clara’s melodious voice ! 
Ill the name of afl the saints and 
all the gods, said 1 to myself, as I 
eounled down the money, what will 
you do with this traffic ? Never was 
^nvy more unseasonable iban that 
which appeared in the luoks of the 
Ollier bidders when I was put in 
jjossession of my purchase. All 
the b} - slanders, however, as I pass- 
ed tlieni with the box under my 
arin, sniiled and took ofl' their hats; 
hui I iiiust have bcciV as stupid as 
the dss in the fulilc that carried the 
image ol Diaivi, ronUl I have su]i- 
posed that ilii> niark of resfiect was 
addressed to mr*. At tliis moment, 
on tlie contrary, I cut a most ridi- 
culous figure in my own eyes; and 
r sliouhl nc\cr have imagined that 
f ircnmslanco so unpleasant could 
liave Ic-d me to so ingenious a plan 
ah I had just formed, when the sale ! 
of tlic last lot — ii feather out of the 
IrfL uing of the destroying Angel 
- -terminated the auction, the as- ' 
mid.y hioke u|), and each seemed | 
anxious to get awaj? first. | 

I soon perceived what was now 
10 be dune, studied every step for- 
tvard or sideward, and contrived 
mailer^ so well, that, in leaving the 
room, Clara and I were brought 
close together. She could not but 
most heartily rejoice at thus mast- 
ing with a friendly arm, by the 
* support of which she might hope 
to .extvicate herself from this un- 
'Sh rout, without being squeezed 
to a mummy. O mighty Chance! 

prostrates 

itsefi^n the dttst b^mlre thee, an<l 


abkhdwledges l^lee for its rulef ftnd 
Be?u’efactor. 

* I should have beeti unworthy of 
the sacred atmosphere thsk’t sar^ 
rounded me, and aho of the thanks 
of the angeljhad I suffered so im- 
portant an oppotthhity to pass un- 
profitably. My charming neigii- 

hour,” said I, drawi'ng her lo a win- 
dow in the ante'^room, till the crowd 
which obstructed the staircase 
should have dispersed, it was not 
polite of me, I admit, to outbid you, 
blit I hope my good intentions will 
excuse me in your eyes. You may 
imagine, that inestimable as this 
garter which fortune has throwo 
into my hands may be, it can J’a^e 
no value for me except as a present 
to one who is worthy to wear it. 
Luckj" accident made , rne your 
! neighbour, but your merits, my 
I dear Clara, Late made me your 
w^anmest admirer. I' thought of 
you, my charmiiig friend, I behehl 
you at tlie moment of bidding for 
this jewel; and how could I iudp 
striving for the possession of an 
article wbicli was dear to yon, that 
I inigliL give; you a proof of my re- 
spect. 1 only wish that this may 
enhance iis value in your estima- 
tion. To s 11 ell a purpose ” 

Here I paused, and her large full 
! eye seemed to ask what was the 

! drift of ali ibis I would ns 

cheerfully have applied my whole 
fortune as a paltry portion of it. 
I commended myself to my patron- 
ess, St. Concordia, and as you see 
not without the most decisive ef- 
fect: she closed the mouths of the* 
other bidders, and even your pious 
lips^ amiable maiden, and procured 
me tlii^ invaluable relic -at a price 
so unaccoiintahly-amall.’^ Glbr^i’s 
bhiSek^ Were suffu^d i^oWii^ut 
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toiftiom^iit witb a deeper crimson, 
liut she did not interrupt me. To 
spare you, however/’ continued I 
more familiarly, “ the smallest serin 
pie about accepting a jewel, which, 
though, of infinite w:orth to you, is 
of only .r^lativfi Vjalue to me — per- 
mit me, my pretty, neighbour, not 
toolfer it as a gift, hut to exchange 
it witli you/* Sht^ blushed still 
more, and her silence gave me cou- 
rage to proceed. “ If 1 may have | 
tl^e pleasure to vvtiit upon you to- : 
jcnorrow morning” — oh ! how grate- 
ful 1 felt to the sexton wbo had apr 
prized me so minutely of the old 
aunt’s festivals — “ indeed, dearest 
Clara, a similar article which your 
goodness will then allow me to ex- 
change for it, shall he a tliousaiui 
times dearer to nij' heart than this.” 

The pride of the |:retty saint w^as 
now roused. “ It is ungenerous 
of you, sir,” re|>lied she, “ to ag- 
gravate the eriibarrassinent into 
which this crowd has thrown me. 
You use a language to wdiicli, to 
say the least of it, I am an utter 
stranger. You already know, sir, 
that I am dependent on my aunt, 
and can receive no visitors; and as 
to your proposed exchange, sir,”— r 
continued she in a voice which suf- ! 
ficiently indiciited how desirous she | 
was to possess the garter — “ my 
aunt would I dare say be glad to 
repay you the price of your pur- 
chase, if you are disposed ” 

Clara!” cried 1 , interrupting 
her with alFectcd astonishment, ‘‘ do 
'you talk thus to ine^? But 1 forgive 
you. You do not know me yet — 
•hut tiin^ w"ill sliew how unwisely 
you act to jisk a pledge of Heaven 
for au earthly trille which a friend 
solicits of you.v J^ither, my dear^** 
Jk\^y frieud, permit me to fulfil my^ 


good intenttco, and to^ carry the 
pToppsed exdiiange into efei^ to- 
morrow. at farthest; or “I ^Ift^test 
that as soon as I reach re- 

gardless of the many " centuries 
which this vencrabte,T^ic lias so r«* 
vived^l will consign it to the^ames, 
andchargeyou with being the cause 
of the sacrilege !/ 

I How the poor girl was ternfi- 
' ed by my oath, aixd^ the" resolute 
tone in v\hich it was pronounced! 
She turned pale, lifted up her eyes, 
and pressed her clasped' hands to 
her bosom. “ Well then !” cried 
shear length with pathetic solem- 
nity — “ if, holy saint,yl am chosen 
by thee to rescue this thy precious 
bequest from the flames, I hum- 
bly submit! — But, sir,” continued 
she, turning to me, ‘‘ grant me but 
this one request — the respite of a 
single day.’^ 

And why so?” asked I. 
Because,” rejoined she, fixing 
her eyes on the ground, 3’ou will 
not desire me to receive your visit 
in the absence of my aunt, who, as 
to-morrow a festival, will be en- 
gaged the greatest part of the day 
at church.” ^ 

** What, my dear pious Clara!” 

I replied I, rather sarcasiically, are 
I you jjo indifTeretu about the speedy 
possession of ihis treasure, a» to 
wisfi to defer it on account of an 
insignificant scruple? or do you 
imagine yourself less favoured by 
it/ unless others know of it ? Wou^d 
1 V^u wilfully sow tl'.e seod'i of envy 
j ill the bosom of.a friend ? , ^dr cer- 
! tiiinly your g^od,9unt cpultf neft be 
1^0 pious as^sbe'is/jf she roiilcHvfsh 
jj^ny person bqt^ Ke^i;s9lf to enjoy a 
relic so xinicjuej^while^pthejs 
jess value ar.e;Q%Wji/;|pntlngan 
evejj, iq yjqrplies I 
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my d€^;^Glarat! 

\V baff^wpuld. be yqim'^owa feeliti^^' 
lv’^r4*WW 0e^ Uw in^s.tiniiafeie 
'^rartflp iu the possession 9f, jotir' 
No^ my dearest; far 
b§,mfotlf^jq\e disunite iwe stieii 
souls fby?myf. w0lUnieatu lexeiiim^v 
I am going %\\e day irfter 
'lo-^terro\v to Vaucluse ; aud if you 
persist in rejecting the day wiiiclt 
1 jiiave it< in jpsy power to offer you 
— why then reject tlie present too 
wl^ich the saint destined for you 
tlnsc)ugU my means ;' and again I 
s^ear^ 

.V Here she raised her delicate 
Ivauds to me. in the attitude of so- 
licitation, ai^d her voice assumed 
a tone of deep soleoinity. Be it 
so then, sir, if you will not have it 
otherwise. iSyt by Su Concordia 
I iin;>lore you, lili ihe time of our 
mcuhange, to t 9 ,ke all the care of 
this heavenly pledge .that it de« 
erves!”— 1 was able to reply ; ‘‘ Oh! 


tlmt I proihiiSe^yoUj^'wltK tolerable 
, gravity, and wottld^fahi hatre infers 
red more from her admonition than' 
tke aeriouafiess of her look would 
have autliori^^ed. 

. >As*the passage was t)ow dear, I 
led-tlie little saint dowp stairs^ hav-^ 
ing in one quarter of an hour cont* 
traded a more intimate acquaint-' 
anoe with hcr^han the sharp-sight- 
ed M. Fez will probably do in his 
whole life. Before wa entered the 
street, she reminded and that vhf. 
was not.accustomed to. be seen .in 
public attended by any other gen- 
tleman than ker confessor. This 
was a bitter memento. However, 
I respectfully loosed her hand, and 
took a considerable circuit to give 
her .time witli her excessively min- 
cing step to reach the hpuse be- 
fore me. 

[Here a chasm of three days oc- 
curs in the journal of our traveller..] 
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« Though uncommonly suscepti- 
Ue of tlio. tender passion. Areas 
remained, from a variety of causes, 
nnmajcrted till a late period of bis 
life. He then became the husband 
^df an amhible woman, whom’ be 
pajst»ionately loved ; but they had 
t}#enmaFcied little morethan twelve 
inOuliis when his wife died in giving 
birth' to a. son. Areas had loved 
hes^MA'h the most doting fondness, 
ydnl a ^^'uiisiderable time clawed 
Intlure he recovered from thief deep 
into which':.!ber loss had 
<|i|ui)g4ildiiuu For eoti^tyears in» 
,(Jeed he enelwret® life ifiily for the 
ihe infant she hadrleftibut 

rcqdnj^ltjtl:hnn 'td 


existence, but evert made it once 
more valuable in his eyes. 

Parental love compli^tely blind- 
ed Areas to the real disposition of 
Decius, which was visible to every 
eye but his own: he was naturally 
of a cold, insensible’ disposittovr, 
apparently incapable of any ardent 
sentiment; but be was free from 
every vice except obstinacy, and 
though the excessive affection with 
wliich Areas always treated him had 
not created a similar sentiment ip 
his bosom, yet as he always 
ducted bimsiieif with auentieii and 
TCspfect, the fond fattier had .no 
doubt of tn>. filial love. ^ t ' 
h When Decius ifad reached ma- 
turity, his' father, who earnejuly de- 
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sired to s^ luni married, '.was .oW > 
gent widi rhiin'!to' fix' bis choice;., 
but during sothe years be remted 
all the soliciuitioiia.^ Areas, iwb^ 
fearing .that, from his^Ofwn advaiy^ 
ced age, he sbetdii-iSeverenjoy tlie 
happi»csaij,«f/ seeing hicB>^:set^ad’,' 
spoke, to him Tepbat^ly.>on 
subject. • ■ -iJ'' ' • 

« In the ^lioice -of a. sHfe, oiy 
son,” taid he,^'i*i|npose uponyOtt' 
only one -restriction :l let tlie-'srOr 
man wlio takes the '^lace of your 
angelic moUier in in}r*ho08ie, be 
virtuous and virtuously descended. 
Should your choice fall on tine en- 
dowed with birth and fortune, it 
will be so mud) the better, but the 
want of tl)eni> ^lall not prove an -I 
obstacle to your felicity.’’ ! 

D ec i u s, who disl i ked the thoughts ; 
of marriage, always found -moans 
to evade his father’s entreaties, -by 
declarations that ite had never seen 
a woman for whom he felt a pre- 
ference; and Areas began to itiia- i 
gine that his darling \vis]i would 
never be accompVished, when sud- 
denly he saw a'change it;. the tem- 
per and habits of his son, which 
gave him Jiopes that hif heart had 
at lust surrendered to the power of 
love. ■ .V . * 

Wholly unsuspicious that his son 
would venture to transgress the 
only commanid' he had ever laid 
upon ‘him, Areas- never, supposed 
that the '-heart bf Deeios ; was’ be- 
stowed lUpoit a^fterson to whom Ite 
could objettf^; Wbat then was i)is 
grief andj^oaishment to &adi that 
the possessor; '«tf,.hiawDn’s affections 
was thetdaeghtfer-ofiAdtrorcee! It 
Ife'r'Qsm- chatapter 
was-withoiit^aiii^bat ab&w'as still- 
v«f!y;young,- aiad .until within' iit.fevV| 
years had been vnd^ the care of 


her chdtberfttitto by-aiHiirriegewitif 
bur' sedu^^’-^bd attained.^' higher 
tlteftflbaEt’^blcib sbe'fotfeite'd 
by hei ^ ■' 'i 
Deciuf ' pleaded'' hfe excessive 
love and- the'ffttMe<nilfaed';«bante- 
ter of fat$ Abiefia, bdtr'ATeM fndig- 
uantiy iftterrupted'-him. *1' Siege- 
oer|teb^!”,exc!aiTned lie, “ if my 
commands have no vVei^itwitb yen, 
does wot-ibe remembrance ttf ybur 
mother make you blush ilt'yoar 
purpose? You say Amelia is virtu- 
ous, but lidw can you answer for 
the principles of oue brought np 
as she has been b 3 ru depraved mo- 
ther ? Hope not that I will ever 
outrage the memory of my .sainted 
•wife by consenting to a union so 
unworthy of her son.” 

Decius made no reply, and froth 
that time he spoke not of Amelia. 
Areas hoped that he had resolved 
to conquer his passion, and, as'soon 
as his anger had alittlesubsided. re- 
penting of l)is harshness, he treat- 
ed his son witlreven more than his 
usual tenderness. lyerivs tried to 
take advantage of his father’s re- 
turning affection to render him 
more propitious to his love, but he 
soon found that the attempt whs 
vain, and he abandoned it in de- 
spair. ’ 

Some months passed awmy ; Ar- 
eas did not venture to renew the 
subject of matrimony, but as his 
son had resumed his usual serenity, 
he flattered himself that the time 
was not far distknt wbcn ’he might 
-be prevailed' upon to make a more 
ra^onal choice. • » - , - ■ 

This hope was extiitgoisbpd- by 
bis discovering throoghf b« valet, 
)frNo had'^lifed with him«ll^^dny 
yean-^ and was- much*attaehed $o 
Anmi Decius add) Amelia' Itad 
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p^riVa^fc Itieetlngs; sister* of 

flits ' tjislo ' beien' tifife mtHrste df 

A'ttielia, 

tachecl rai. hef.HbId' iMiier liousd thb 
young USv^fs'^hSil'’ inter- 
Tilufs.' “This tv^kn; tbotigh' fond 
&t ' Am^ia^^'iras^'exce^ veVy' svIH- 
cibus; '^iiSI'Xrcas ‘by k bribe of k' 
I'laiidsbme kuib [tretiiikd k'poQ lier 
to place liini where he could hear 
all that^asse'd when they ttext met. 
His inteiiinoh was tb break in upoh 
tliem, and to take tbkf opjjortunity 
to try, by wortting ort thb feelings 
of 'Amelia ak tVedf as'bf his son, to 
■(JivicFe' th<ltn' for ever. Within a 
few days he 'fiad the opportunity 
Tte^vvislrod for ; the nurse placed him 
Ih.'ai? apartment separated from 
that in which the lovers were only 
by a partition. He beard his son 
accuse Amelia of favouring a rival, 
and it was a considerable time be- 
fore her protestations and even tears 
coijdd appease his jealous fury. At 
length he appeared to believe bis 
"suspicions unfound^, and he made 
her athoi^sand protestations of love 
and fidelity, which she returned 
most fondly. ' But who except a 
parent ckii tionceive the emotions 
of the unfdrtuifate Areas, when he 
heird Hecius exclhim, “ O Ame- 
'lia, if your love is but half as fer- 
veAt As mine, 3 ' 0 ii will for my sake 
turn from adulation ! Hov/ can I 
'see yUii surrounded by admiring 
crhwds bn whom you' bUstow smiles 
of entourag^mentj without fearing 
thait'sonie one among them will sucr 
ceed in inducing you;t6 'break flie 
pronike ybii haVe pledged to ivkie 
for me tUf ^'nijl’ fiffteVls ddatil!? and 
'tl)6Ag1^;irt llie ibmritoif ^'t'buVse of 
’ hkllufg'k few ydifr^bid^can elaj^d 
|iirt^‘'kmst^■be’c8l^^y 'kWayV'l' am' 
good* and ’kind as''he'-is,’ 


tbVish the-'tli^^wto arrived *bbiw 
FWrtiy proudly kftdJ iU' the fake tfP 
flit wbfld.ieiStl ybu irty oWi^.” 

ArCaS'heard no dii^ overpUtfS) 
ered by ihe^agbtiy'Of kls 
fre fainted^ and^faisdkftl'knnoiinotng 
to'thb'ldv^S'^hat there Inid beetf ai 
witness 'to (heir ednversation, Hea 
kiAs Vifstied ^’into. chb 4djoini«l|j 
rw6m,end1>eheld With ine^peeestd 
ble horror his fath^ lying mOtioii^ 
less on the Robr. i 

CohviUOed Us he was that Areas 
must hAve-evorheard him, l^eciui 
was struck with the most poignant 
reiiiorse ; he execrated himself in ^a 
transport Of sorrow as the vilest of 
parricides, and no sooner did he see 
his father’s *8enses return, than 
throwing himself at his feet, he be- 
sought him to dispose of him as he 
pleased. Areas sliuddered as he 
heard bis voice, and he 'motioned 
to him to leave the ‘room, wiili a 
look so expressive of his feelings 
that Decius durst not venture’ to 
reply. 

Left to his oWn reflections. Ar- 
eas endeavoured to still the tumult 
of his feelings, and putting iiim- 
self out of jllie question, to pursue 
I the course likely to be most con- 
I ducive to the happiness of his son. 
' On the one hand, he dreaded that 
his union with Amelia/ tltoiigh'pro- 
ductive of present fetiei^y, might 
be the source of future misery ;'and 
on' the oflier, he could not bear the 
idea, tharWlien the fervbiir of De- 
cius’' feelings had$ iilisided, his 
passion for Amelia 'Would return 
in its fuH'^rde^ and he wdtild again 
' be - tempted to look fblivMrd'wich 
joy-'tb tl>e tuoiiient htt addkh the 
■'death bf l»ts''fatljjelf' wouW'''#embite 
' the only '-obatadto t&'tbeir' Uinaa, 
“ Oh!’*'<!tled'tl»if heart-struek'AT- 
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<* tliatinu|^ At«i^-,be4'^ Let.m^ 
risk all ratber^ tbflA '^y-iCO^^iltu^g 
obstinate .it» ^nji Fefusal^i tl)^ 
cabs^ of * w^M^/raugbt with per- 
dition to Imy QHhapp^ boy/’ 

.•He inquired lab«ther Ameliti had 
left the heas^>that, slip 

was' that instant .about to ct.etqrn 
hoiinte. He begged.to apeak to»her 
befuiie. her departure, and (Mdered 
Docins also ,to hft summoned. — 

The}; soon presented thetpaelyes. 
Aanelia was pale and ..tr^iohMng, 
for slie concluded that* Arpas Itad 
summoned iipr to eadct a promise 
tliat she.would iieVer wed his son. 
^he same idea had occurred ,to 
Decius ; lie liad determined to re- 
nounce Amelia, but the despair 
paiiVted in tiis eyes pro.ved what the 
resolution cost him. Areas was 
lying OH a coueii when tliey enter- 
ed : Deuius advanced towards him 
with an assumed firmness; but 
Amelia timidly hung back, and 
one might easily read in her henu- 
tiful countenanue, how much she 
dreaded ' the approaching iiiter- 
tiew. 

“ Come near me, ,my children,” 
said the agitated Areas, and re- 
ceive my. blessing and consent to 
yourmiiion, provided the relations 
of Amelia do not oppose it.” , 

■' Who can paint the,. revolution 
■nwhidi tltese words produced in the 
.‘feelings of tl>edq.ver.s ! Tiiey flung 
themselves* bath^ - in tears at the 
•fiast.-of , theitren'erable -Areas,. But 
tlie joy of Decius was cruelly em-! 
rbltt«redi^by.^tl)$t ,T.ecollec.tiop of. the! 
'lia:ngS‘wtiicb<:tieihfd’gived'^ ^he 
heart, ||f.tf^rcas» ^isd he meijtaWy 
•jttowscdi ttajlh huelkat the |fef of; 
t>liiarfatht«j;(tw e«piate>.l«s pri|gS(|tJby| 
v|he.0icMl|;,.itncemiitfAiigi et^eft'ws; 
to- pfom«e!l«stf4U»ty,4ti/fut«Wj 


u,The frigpi^ of . Aipelis 
oonii^;9«|l'^ a.,jprri^e ?o mijeU. 

ftpJ the lovers 

from tiiaj^ tUy-, t^. . dispdf|ti.^ of 
Decius app!^'a,r^^^.tq b9,fi0^plej^^^^ 
ehanged,i.^.bp..J[ost^^ the ,cpJdnefB 
yirlueh. ft^.,bi^be|'to, distinguislied 
iiim, amj^ b^me a most .^i^cctioti- 
ate sow,.. . . ^ - r . .» . 

l^ut neither Jiis .tenderness nor 
ass^uous. attentipns will, ever re- 
move, the thorn which fqsters ip. the 
bosom V of , his unhappy . father. 
Unable to read the heart of his son, 
he believes that hra apparent af- 
fection is the result of reuiprse fur 
his past conduct, and the dreadful 
thought that .this son still so ten- 
derly beloved, once regretted his 
existence, preys incessantly upon 
the mind of the miserable Areas. 

Norjs this his only source of sor- 
row : De.cius it is true is still hap- 
py, nay blessecf with his Aa^^iia; 
but the fond and anxious futUor 
sees that his happiness has nd sq- 
lid foundation. Amelia is natural- 
ly vain and volatile,, Rpd the reli- 
gious principles which would leacli 
her to correct these defects, have 
never been impressed upon her 
mind. Though really attached 
most fondly to her husbai)d,^A’'f 
sees that she listens wUli ,dql,^bt 
to the gay libertines wito throng 
around her in pujbHc^and he.drca4s 
the possibility that sh^ may y^ne d,ay 
follow the e;K9iniple of her, motlier. 

Arc9S f”'cX|l{iin;- 
Forfunip,.,*/^ hpw truly pitialde 
is tliy Iqtl'.How (lo.*I roty 
the .presumptuous .mhpess wlii.ijh 
thq4)p.rqsi|J^fi^,ihi’5 vpjunjp 

1^9 
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s^miijsiojnV^trielsitlw^^ baj inadeclai^icero^ a^feir-anA*: 
f ^ ' j|m)r^ci^4ul»taAtQi;«a^ Irarjii^v 

'visely, FofT py than the perfidiotua f'dicili bad ^ 
tunlo,’!aaf^ft^v9jc^^^^ j^ver been. His*^^aiflfoetiDnii for, bed- 

l>ut it afafo rawcm 

i P^fi return^ ii with a sincerity's 

nr JS. A^liijcJ^ r^dared ibcfaiMficm happy. '' 

^ jlNevertheless, there were inomemsvCi 
under them never ^ m M*hich Ite^bad ilto recall tbe^T- 
lorget tne l^son you have this day , gic volui|)^^ but in justice* to:^ hriA.^!B ^ 
lekrned,and,recollect^^ we must say, that, he never forgoft\ 

and siJbmission rob mij>fortune of the. lesson its contents had tangl^ 
halt its sting/* ^ him; aud Ar they, were indelit^plP 

At that instant the m^ic vo- impressed ^upon his , membiyf 4i4dl^ 
bud Fqrtunio re- committed tliem to pB|rer. and be*-'’ 
inore his fervent, qi|eatbed them to his cbild>re«, 
friendly vGenius, re- a legacy of more value than ibe*^ 
tisual, occupations with ample '])ossessions by which tl^ey 
' In a short i were accompanied. . “ ' ' 

i ^ iVif. 3 . the keeds of the TIBEU. ‘ " ^ 

< . • j‘ 

• By 31'adame HE (mt.»l\s. ’ ■ “ ■ ' 

'. . ■ ■ ■ ■. <; 

At the deptbrah*le period when , been j^epo^it^ in the vault: • 

the Prenchj friends of religion, hu- j held a ro:i4rv of coral in her clasp- ■ ' 
mahity^lawsj'aijd mpnavcliy, every | ed hands, vrhich wpr.e whitejr >thm '■ 
wdfdrecxprrienoeda hospitable re-, the porcit alabaster}, a dry reed . 
cefitTon except in their native wsis placed beside her in the coffin :-:■ 

' eotiTht’r^-jIthc Marquise de • * * tra- her«connteiianc o, sp far fioni beiii|f J. 
'efre& in Italy ; after staying three distoried, still displayed the inost »> 
weet^'s'at Uoinc, she wept with an regular, and perfect feaburesv' A* ;* 
Italian^lady, a friend of h^rs, to a the uarr^/<f.vr admired with 'crnoiion'-* 
nuhfaery, foe the purpose of seeing this figure, whose beauty trimi.ph- 

Olyinpisi (forr,i 

the in^i(^ church of ti}^. convent, this was tjie .name of the lady'- wh» id 
Wh’en she fi^ipsp^ected this jchurch accuaipanjed h<*r) .atldcessed h^ras 
she desce^ided into a vault, the door follows: .‘f XttU will ^eel;w»swUi» 
of which was* open, and in which;, greater interest for tbia yaiulgi«v<^> 
she beheld* lush'd and j|ffecting ob- nt^le vvlieii you .know that ahe -wa* (i 
ject, that ma(ie‘ tjl]e strpnge^t tq^^* a Freochw«|4qq,apd,tbwt'tlTe«ioi)itr''li 
pressioii^ hdr im^gin^tfon^, I.t unfortunate , passienvwvwefaeioabsecw 
was^fi open ^l^n,surroui^ 44 vith of 4gr4^(*Uj,’W*jJJeBFlo«»doubi. 
i" •essjgr^,.i(»Bg ctf AheiJvMws of 

■ * 1 t- .y/. \ V-l 







ol^l th» 9^^'* 

iviMNn you 

them fi»«» df 

tb 0 yodtif itfvart;**«i 
e^erlyr. embraoed .<4EMi^'^'f>Rlbbsal> 
aod the saiiie eveftiiig Betb«ei/«e^^ 
ed between Imt and Olympihjtpoid 

a*, follows ; ■' , 

Tbe^dnfortunMb’ liero of thie 
ttoiy hinMetf«f|ntc dotvB'the.indst 
extraorcKnaryBiacatnstaodet of ifi. 
He bad a friend naoed LoreMi,jto 
wlipm he; gave this' oianatcript, 
whicii Htaye readt.' 1 sbail, there* 
fbiwy expresSidHi<iidea»ji.iits<^hfj 
and hisBentimintsm Itts^awn words 
when I introdnice hhn as speaking. 

This young man/ named Hoze- 
val, was <born at Paris :. his father 
was a celebrated musician, and 
wishing to .allow his son the liberty 
of 'One day choosing another pro* , 
fession, he gave him an excelleht 
education. Kozeral possessed ge- 
niusy application, a foiidnesa for 
the aiEts and for reading : he learn^ 
ed several languages, and adorned 
his memory ; at ttiO same time he' 
cultivated poetry,- drawing, and 
music, and united to all these ta- 
lents tbate»f- playing' in a very ex- 
pressive manner upon the flute. At 
the agOrof seventeen, love deter- 
mine^diis. professiow^die 'had a 
cousin <two years younger tlian 
hiaasalfs ^tu bo i rt a mtme/was Urania. 
A|i<oifibaB-.fnM»4t0r mlandy, she' 
waauoder-^ guardianship of.ait 
orgaojaty of vibom site- ^suiMd to 
play, well on the pianoi abd also 
pejcfentoBd Ota <the harp, for Urania < 
'wa# ■ pftsaMnately - foai . of mtinc; 


£ 


...e congr%|»ioii 
nidui^ £ 


.'It '-^ 1 ^ 'in the^ 



She was tlpiiip^.for the proftsMOii' I l«r. |^a^f 


of UiJsusiciaiijiiipsrBs alriUt^ cm* V cooaitf ^Vpmt 

pelwnt oocarinuiidiiMHv 
tutoi’s 

rti. r.[}i(,.KXVL ‘ ^ 


t^dlrtra'tifigfhe greatriesittn^opda* ‘ 
loess jof Almighty, khat’llunr 
k)Ve spifUng dp— that Ibye 'Vtilcli 
proved so constant ancf so' imre. 
No p'rofane or Mvolpus' Idea wa^ 
blended with tliese firili jmpres*' 
•ionr; their very^fi^inga were 
sanctiBed as well - as ‘their' senti- 
ments; tliey beheld around them 
within these sacred walls nothing 
but ithe august image of religious 
awe and faith : it w'as not the vo- 
luptuous odour of precious essen- 
ces and amber which charmed their 
aensiE^ but die mystic perfume 
which burned upon the altars. 
They heard only the solemn soohd 
of bells and pious bymhs, u-hicii 
expressed supreme adoration and 
gratitude. Tlieir souls, soaring to- 
gether towards 'Heaven, seem^ 
united as they^ proceeded to lay at 
the foot cfi^oe eternal t^irone t$m' 
sainetributeof veneration, the sam^, 
wishes and timid ho^s. . 

The organist CiiS tfie.^her^^ 
Uozeval sboh.'pefeeived tlie mO- 
tuai.attachdt'ent (dftllllji young musi- 
cians, and ^1^ eQCoiiragj^ it.: a.t. 
leiigth it wadmjttl^ tlial^l^eufl}^ 
sbonld ifeiBdff^^»)^l>nhd bTUranja'^ 
‘When 'siieMlip^ld'^ave pei^^ted^ 
fo^r Aleuts. A'pi^raudn no^be- 
cCme-A pfpbf M . St 

Bitrpj her. 
-'iili 


M’ 
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^rhe 

^1 he’-^ris%8i#^ ; 

-„._ ^ __it^8Wiwi.fltttt. 

Tliey l^tlP fediitg 

’ktWfe^^n WKre^Were adtoi- 


lovei "A’oioiig DtWfet 
SIC wh tell Uiey every 'day fekecdl®! 
tcjgathfef’ Waa' 'oBe Jh fiafticdtir, 

wh^h tha^.wfejifc beyer thnsA of re-Jl ft^ciHating ^rton and suprerioria- 
ptedtiineV'it a piece f 0 r’%kfe|%rt^vTJiey agaia'pkyed-withde- 
^kkpiicBdrd^ w‘dl known inltaly hy 
the^t^ 0f T/k beautiful Sonata of 
tfoeeUi: ‘It is,i1>'tralbj dhe of the 
ihosi charft)}'i!ig'pi^d«cti(A)s'of that 
fcer^’bTat^'hdtnpdser. Sigfbi'e'^ey 
sepafathd in an Evedlh^, Deyoung 
lovers aln'ay^'played^hi'apnara'of 
Mnd ' -ifkttes>f this 

^Waiiri^'’‘Pieljjdy » engraven 
Uj^tPthlfiythhids till file next day. 

• ('^‘ITTfeidpests auddenly-Rroie to 4i«- 
'tQrh this initob^'t'^'alid peaceful 
jj^sfon.' ’TherevbliitibpteotninOTT 
;oed ! {{bzhvafl' was' , in |iis 4thiis‘ 

'tfeentbtefeaf V sitr 

;i|% 6 HTf he fatha=of sdnie 

;^‘titiie' ’i^eViofil’W this 'peHdid^'”'1iad 
^ ;tnjjbisika ib^ ^asi'' ’ an'tomn in 
L^dti, ahd.'Si'dli^thitanding the 
hirstni; ^,:^^t‘witb,: 

hiii) 

foreseefirg'^t ^IMlfaa^t^l^peii; 
nikde'i ' 



wtritet^Hi 
l?ak extrEhst'f^ 
HdUHrdfii'Vfdn’i 
inliii life.- Hi! 
^’^ssftV i'n iire i 
■f?to.hiw'fe 



‘'■atr'fhe bep-;| 
iltefe'ss His; 
separa- 
rst finje 
aH'i uc- 
tihid^r.;! 
thef'ataltl,; 
'Esftd’of, 

W'iM 


l^ip^i^odl'tba list of emigrants; 

bbH ge it>ab*~»eihai n in 
^ndeiH^ taW Wei twR^his' father^ 
a year, :ttitig> 

gied InmwMka Kfe and death : 
at^lelirgtb he annlE'hnder his long 
Hlness.''^ As soon as He'badpaid'thh 
{wiP sad diftHn^ti^hnopaTent^ he 
luittily' (|mtted’>‘Bng}aQd'^Bnd< re> 
adfhed'to' France. !'^ He tfhwnd hia 
Hfania mord teiMleriWn ever, and 
adorhed by the donble ebavin .of a 


ltgtit%ot<mlythbaonata of COrel- 
li/tbpt ■ iikewisa‘>all" ’those . pieces 
which they had executed together 
before 'their separation'; this was 
repeating thO first eonveraations of 
their love. ' * ' 

It was settled that a, sacred' tie 
should for ever unite the lovers 
when Rozeval had lefveff mourning 
for his fatber^^ '^he dreadful reign 
bf terror now commenced. Tlie 
splendid mansions of the great were 
already itconverted into inns, and 
the churches into ' stables. The 
priests ^itlier fled or; received the 
palm ' of -martyrdom. Infuriated 
tyfatits ’tore %he veils'-otf^^iBstity 
fdnn tbO Virgins devoted to God, 
and, -notwidiitending their resist* 
ande and < grief,^ violently forced 
tbenffrom thbir asylums.'* This was 
Iterioed in tberepubUcaif kogoage, 
MHtfAgtliein 'At liberty.' t'>> 
''^Oab'daythe organist'; «» his re* 
tirii^'bdke,''alaivned'-lilVonMi by his 
pafenesy' and his wild took. Hb 
'ihrewhimsaif intA acbsiir, oxekinii).* 
'A Winf ‘Wrfde, *« O’ the- ba»i- 
WfMiel^lk^eantiWlsH’^i-'' Good 
'HnaVbhl** «riM|^3hflll4a'r‘«< wbasbus 
WppeoMdi- Hl)iwtn'#b* seen any 


Incxprear 

sM)ly lwr^kF'''Oh!t]M*'«Mm8ter8 P* 
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— j“r Gra»t,God, ywl free^je my 
blood I'V— “I sg W f;—*! trepible— r- 
1. saw the orgao^of S,t. PauJ*e sold 
to dealera in pewMr-poM end titi« 
kers !”• j <Tbe$e«erords 
nia of .e (kreadM weigjht, the 
most fataUidees crowded jspom her 
haaginetioni.. Site eareCi^ coo* 
ceded from iijoi-WjMcret setU* 
factum^ and renuiipOjd ailent. The 
organist, coatHMUPg bis disoourdO, 
» To the tioJisfi,!*’ oriedjbe— ■« the 
organ of, St. Paol^lond every or 
gan in. Paqa will ^hare the same 
fate* 1 The melting ofxlie bells in* 
spired me with sad presentinients,. 
but who could, have expected this 
last impiety j Ales! they destroy 
tlie altars! We^cai) erdet them in 
our own houses — but the organs I” 
The-piano-forto is left us !” — 

The piano !~doi you cunipjire it 
to the orgdi \— *10 that sacred in- 
strument, wlucU alpne is etmivaleot 
to an orcliestnl Figure to your* 
selt, Urania,, this incomprehensible 
overthrow of religion, of talents and 
arts. I not only lose my situation, 
but 1 am deprived also of my ta- 
lent. Hgw v«pi 1 exercise itr-^t 
cannot be Blidntained ott the hafp- 
sicbord. yiOQ play bdVe( .fhaqy^I 
do on the piano-fsrte, ^ut die* or- 
gan is i|ait«<>aiBother thing; it is 
on the .orgeotfdone, that n person 
can con^oan from inspiration, and 
the art of varying, contrasting 
tlie (Ufier^nii stops-^tbe fugnes! 
What ia a fagHn»tt|aHi.the,pi«lbo- 
forte! ,Th«fedalsofn,phtno9p)y 
eiioUe.tbn pityjpC.an organist 
Jtas any soul. Niwcf speak to W 

n . - a t . 1 • I- . 1* ^ 


man voice — Vtftuld the piano-forte 
express Uiem? I despise, 1 hate it. 
No more Ofg^l^! .|Ia more organ- 
ists! The«er|hide8 confounds the 
imgj^atien country witliont 
orgitof the Vandals !” 

IJibefe reflec^tpus overwhelmed 
the dnfortonatc man with. Such 
despnix, tbat'^jtbe same bieQjng be 
was attacked fiy a fever. His phy* 
»rian was sent for, wbo ' admin is* 
teredsedatisfs,^and recommended 
that be sbpuld be kept low. This 
physician, who was- bis friend, was 
named Burmond: he was celebra- 
ted for bis skill, and was emplp}ed 
by the most eminent Jaqobius ; on 
this account he acquired consider- 
able reputation, ai\d be made a 
good use of It; he was ohligitig, 
humane, and tender-hearted. .. 

Eozevai, with more disinterest- 
e4nesii,,«na as much warmth, cx- 
ptessed^ali tlie indignation at the 
destruction of the organs tl^at was 
shewn by the organist: be cv^n ma- 
nifested it with speb imprudeitce as 
to become suspected, that is to say, 
lus d. 2 ath was resolved; and as he 
had lately r^rned/(om England, 
bisenemies uptermined to denounce 
and accuse him of holding A-otnmu- 
uication with Put End pQhurjg. 

Fortunately the honest Burmond 
was Uiformed of this ill-will (and 
all ill, will at that time was -.ure to 
Iprore fatal), and imwediaulj ap- 
prised the organist a^d th<; you|ig 
lovers of ^it. Having 
passports under a 
fbc, Eozpv4. hp stt^U9i]^ly\€3{- 
horypd kip to 


-gandMa: Siiipite ted tbs 
tbsy wciaaUMtdaihlianilimKii, vUi.* 


«f piaiio^jkpstMl-wMimdthenthelo^ jrlth^jjia, jvha 

the„bl!Cl 

*** Withtte excspikHofid»mtbatin>J 

:tofBt,£sMfiv,] M' 
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tliis would be losing It in a glorious | 
cause, lie at length ^agreed that , 
it was necessary to follow the ,%d- j 
vice of an3 t® profit by 

his offers,"* Urania cujy wred Rozer 
val to acc^|7t them!; hpt the l^tef 
cbulci hbfniake uphis mind tbleav® 
her, as he said, in die midstpf ^wse 
enemies who would at 

last, perhaps, destroy all the piano- 
fortes. and flutes, and sacrifice all 
the niusicians. Be^ot concern- 
ed about'the rejoined Bur- 

inond, ** for their (destruction would 
not j^roduce money : they destroy 
the orgaiis from the^ same titotite 
that they demolish the mansions; 
but they respect the cottages, be- 
cause they . would obtain from them 
neither marble, bronze, leacl^ nor 
stone.” — ‘‘ Impiety and rapacity 
are the true causes of what is dona 
at present, and under such a go- 
vernment shall I abandon Urania?” 
^ cried Rozeval; “ no, n*o, never 1” 
— By exposing yourself to dan- 
ger,**" said Urania, ** you will kill 
.me wiili grief and terror.” This 
discussfoh was very long : the or- 
ganist length terminated it by 
pledging his word to rqoin Roze- 
val witii Urania within eight day^i. 
“ Whilst the organ of St. Paul’s 
existed,” added he, “ hope chained 
me to Paris ; but when I refleeft that 
tills organ,, thp finest m 8^11 France, 
is brokei^; 9 P by tinkers, nothing 
can'any loj.J.g|?r restf'ain me|, and,| 
Tim (l^teirij^iied'to visit England ; 


tlfereT^sIji^ 


\ pleisu;* 

> ■ ■ ' 

IwouH i ' 

•Till 



Uutlwt.’W‘,g|!t 
Uh every 




, ^ T|()zeval at length compUed,^t 
wUh bitter and prorouiid grkfc 
Tfa# of< Urania was not less severe, 
was about to experience a still 
sUockfc . / >. 

Tbe:orgaoUt, '%hose melanclioly 
reflections became mote ^painful 
every*day, suddenly'/ell into the 
most , alarming a . dreadful 

delirium left him the remembrance 
of one thing jwrfy— the organ of St. 
Paul's. He imagined that he still 
beliqld the tinkers and tinmen dis-^ 
puling about the sad, relics of tliat 
revered ^ instrument. This sight, 
so terrible to him, exhausted his 
strength: the fever^ which had not 
left him, became so violent that it 
carried hint off in five days. .To 
aggravate this misfortune, several 
persons opposed the civisiii of Ura- 
nia* The physician, now her only 
protector, knowing that she would 
be arrested, could not favour her 
flight, because for several days it 
had been impossible to procure 
passports. In this extremity be 
fetched her to his house in tlie mid- 
dle of the night, and concealed iierii). 
his'olVti apartment. He next pro- 
ceeded to the .Committee of Public 
Vl^^fare to denounce her,, llis de-' 
claration purporte(|, ithat she hnd 
fled in order to rejoin her. lover^ 
Rozeval, aj;i aristocrat and player 
on the flute, in the pay of Pitt and 
Coburg, and \yho hafl found. means; 
tp, escape to England^* This pre- 
tended fligjitof Urania, t\iis action^ 
so contra, ry.v to good. manners, 
deemed so mpcii ;i.he more acanda- 
joua by |;he i^ev^ife coimiijyttee, aa : 
Uraiijlik wa^ repc^rted have i5e->5 
of the organist . 
in ready* 

boney, which she liad taken wdtli 
I i| 9 r ^;7 ^ , Qfffify was donuediately .• 
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rnued for tracing anil purstling 
the fugitive. Burmoiid gave a de- 
scription of her with ' many • False 
particulars : «H the republicans'Rp- 
plauded his zeal,4<sr denunciaitiohs 
are tlie bent prpt>f»<ef itih the eyes 
of tyrants.*' ■ ’ ; ^ . ’■ 

Whilst the patriotisnf of Bur- 
mond was^xSOtled, thishtmestntan 
consoled himself for thbs^' ignomi- 
nious eulogies by attending'in per • 
son upon the ■ miselrable Urania, 
and by bestpWing on her all the 
care of themost affectionate fatliet’. 

. One thing only rendered Bur- 
mond Uneasy — it was the indiscreet 
chbraetcr of llozeval. He could 
not trust such a secret in a letter; 
and even if he were to run that 
risky he was certain that the anxie- 
ty- of Rozeval'iVoiild hurry him to 
Paris, in hopes of concealing him- 
srif thei'e also, or merely with the 
romantic idea of sltaring the dan- 
gers of Urania. It was easy by a 
strange' hand to write to him that 
' Urania was safe ; but he was certain 
that when she did not arrive, Uo'ze- 
val would, in defiance of every dan- 
ger, come to seek her; then by sa- 
crificing his own life, he would also 
expose that of ' Urania and her de- 
liverer. On bding arrested he would 
say, without iittending it, a thou- 
sand thingsto implicate Burmotid, 
for he would* not 'fail ’td speak of 
his friendship 'for Ijim; he Would 
then no lunginr "be able to evade 
suspicion.’;* The point, therefore, 
was, to find mean^tupTeveht Roze*' 
val frem harbohirfoj^'hny wikH hot 
o«ly>to’tetQPh- FVancey hut abio 
to write e>r takd an'y stepsfWhatdver 
in tliM'Yespect. After a^hmisahd' 
rcilectioM, Bnrmoiul cOuld detftle 
tbutone'way— to in^iiire hrm Wltlr 
a belief.that Urania wte-dea^.^Thitf 


was a cruel i^xpedient, but Bur- 
moiid resblydll to resort to it, on 
reflecting tlikf he should preserve 
Eozeyal inevitable destruc- 
tiOU, and thit perliajis he sliptild 
thereby save Uramk*^s*iife an^' his 
own. ‘ , 

About' tills'" p^iad ^uririond at; 
tended tbe w1f^e of a.'SwifdisIi iner-. 
clnnt) whose husband in Loii^ 
dan Ufion business. This lady, re- 
duced on ttfe fourth day to the 
pdmt of dentil by an iuflannna- 
tion of the lungs, expired on the' 
sevebtlu • Burtnoitd now wrote the 
following lettef : ' . , , 

** Arm yourself with hi 1 the. for- 
titude, with all the courage which 
a man ought to possess to support 
the most severe blow:— she ha^ 
ceased to exist, notwithstanding all 
iny exertious, and all the succour 
of art. *I have sat up seven nights 
with her; she heaved her last sigh 
in my arms, requesting ifie to. tell 
you, that she enjoined yob to live, 
not to neglect those talents which 
you have acquired, and which you 
cultivated together with her, and 
to travel: §he desired that you 
would spend two or tliree years in 
Italy, hut without passing through 
France. She commanded me ex- 
pressly to direct you not to re^urti 
tliither, even for a momMt.' Suclv 
were her last wishes. iTou'wiil hohr 
them sacred if you loved her, as ( 
hive every reason ih sn|>pose.” 

After writing this lettei^, Bijr- 
liApttd fblded it up and pdt it in a 
ec^r, on which he flie ad« 
dress of the Swedish tiA^cbaht. 

. "Tfie physitian^had*^ ptipil on 
ai^acbtfriilViie 
dnl'youfiig to 

^8 as a htinerdWgfi5^‘1a|Jfl wiiSTo 
travel over that Qountry, 
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Rgd Ireland ; and^as . it was fais^- who is believed to be out of'Francc; 
ten ti on to stay some time in Loil> and^vhcisno longer pursued. - -I, 
don, Burmond gave iiiBi his letter, therefore, request you to take 
letting hist at the same time a Jit* oiiarge of itbis letter.t.ilf oo' yoiir 
tie into bis searet. He encotira^ed way tWoagl», :France anyJtHiuiry 
him in the ^belief that Urania had should he^ made for your {tapers, 
escaped,. jtnd tfaat he was ignorant shetir it; it is>tfot sealed, <and being 
of ber eetreat; that he merely knew addressed 'to the Swedish gentle; 
she wtw tconcealed a few leagues man . whose . wife; has so reebntly 
from Parts ; and to prevent the fa> diedj the contents will.'appcar very 
tal imprudence of. i^zeyal, it was 'simple, and it eM.nibt aitQp.niniise 
necessary to persuade him she no you; but on ysuiat^rival 4 n Eng- 
longer .existed. I sni aware,’' land, yon will put Wpnder coVer; 
continued be, of the cruelty of addressed to Bozeval,to whom you 
this stratagem, bttt it will, save his will give it.”- 
life.as well as.that’Of his mistress, (To be continued.) 

\ 

^.EEORICOUR,. OR NATIONAL PRi:JUDICES. 

1 WENT once to the theatre, and 1 by a copious detail of the skill by 
saw d ''comedy which put me to which -he gained liis last game of 
sleep; this was succeeded by a farce, chess. His wife remains silent, 
at which the audience laughed occupied with her work, b^is el> 
heartily. “ Pray,” said 1 to a gen* dest daughter is occupied with her- 
tleraan on my left hand, ** in what self; and his youngest, who is wri- 
doeZthe joke consist? for I can see ting a treatise on the government 
neither 'Wit nor humour.”— “ Wit of temper, seldom takes her eye off 
and 'butnour !” repeated lie con- her desk, except to look up at me, 
temptuously."* How can anyone and tell me in an angry tone, that 
look at that man,” pointing to one the weariness of which 1 am afraid 
of the actprs, ** without being rea* I give too evident signs, proceeds 
dy to diO-v^h laughing? Observe from sheer idleness, 
how deviliably well he mimics the If visitors come in,’th^ talk po- 
dresfaind manners of a stage-coach* litics, digress occasionally to the 
niani "Pon my soull I think Iria price of provisions, - seldom' no* 
slang ia superior to that of Tom tice me, tor if they do address any 
Belclier himself.” particular conversation to me, they 

»< Ail that'll und'erstOod of this either inquire whether -I am- nut 
spieeelrwad, that I ought to be rea* transported with' Sbakspeare, 
dy to die w'itb langhhig : but I conl^ Kght^ ^cieanliness and 

not lattgli^n-m I returned home; regujarfty with wh^hi London is 
where I bcai^ways of the'prieeof buite/pr'lM^y‘liiVaT»'oppbMiihity 
stocks, the flactostions.wtbich may of il^ag th^^^^Wf 'CoiitAferoiat-city' 
take pUic#in them die next day^ in<.theaM^d; uhfor* 

l^is 4a soBaetiines IH* |^ 9 odr;topitii 6 iil, 'ranj^uentljF'tli^ 
- ^i anii d% 4Tde»d sihaDtie/^omettmeB || silddildiioittrte 'themsdvea to-^ad* 
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dress ihfe a seooxddstime:.' 1 cannot jif it did not blind Monsieur Floricodr 
walk, because lif|h|Ii at' '4o hls dSbibles ; t^liich '<\vere those 

my little French b^ididJiQam re*, that;' 4^e^enepii^^ escribe ‘io his 
solved to diBiigaTe'*ni^aelf by natti^?Wejie8S iidj^tuous, ^klej 
wearing one of tbeir fnj^ttfuiSng^- selMpffiei(snvlihd>tdwa^|k gbitiug 
lisifr onear 1 once' -aMemptedr to feito acrapesithrougbi his>''cstraTni‘ 
ride; bet oiy horse threw me. ^be gent devotion to the ladles. . A 
weather dunng the. last few days little affair of-theheert, as Louis 
.affords only an .-alternation' of fog' 'tettned an intrigue with Agrisette, 
and rain : this depresses my spirits 1 had' both alarmed , and displeased 
so much that 1 cannot employ ley* iii»>fathcr ; be fotind means indeed 
self, and I have no resources to Uo break the connection, *but fear> 
render idleness amusing ; noit even fnl of its renewal, be seiUt^ouis to 
a pretty Jiffe fie ehambrje to ogle fVbln England , ostensibly tO)B'c(|uiresome 
my windows, for my opposite ne%k- notion of commerce, but really to 
hours. area gouty old man and a . put all notion of the petite bour-^ 
virgin in her grand climacteric, geoise out of his head. 

In a word, there is only one thing Louis had heard much of the 
which supports my spirits in tins English, and was rather p^judieed 
detestable exile froui all that can against them : nevertheless, lie con- 
render life desirable, .and that is, eluded that they were a good stii- 
the thought tiMt in twelve months pid sort of people, with whom he 
1 shall return to Paris'. ' could ya'rn away a few months 

* * • • « «««-«• without being very uncomfortable. 

The above is an extract from the He even generonsly resolved^ -int 
first letter written by Florirour, a i case they proved as docile as he 
young Frenchman who had recent* expected, to take some pains to 
ly arrived in £ngl.and, to^his con* polish them. His trip from Paris 
hdential friend in Parish VPre* was a very pleasant one, and hear- 
jucliced, impertinent coxcomb!” rtvdd at. the bouse of lu# father's 
cries my English reader on pern- currebpondent in the city in health 
sing it. “ Ah! poor Floricour, and spirits. 

how much thou art to be pitied!” I M. Floricour, senior, had written 
would a Frenchman say. . to this gentfemaii) whose niame was 

The Englishman would be right, MetbodjiC,‘ to settle biesCn inithe 
and the Frenchman not wrong. booseofartspecCkldeand pibasing 
Floricoury was a prejudiced eox- Englislt 'family ; signtfytBf^att 
comb, and yet he was an object of same time, 'that: the termtf.fot ’his 
pity, asmuch as a man can be wim accommodat^' .Fomld her no- eliK 
is unhappy d/ithout. any actual j^ct. l^'J^eth^l^fdidi^set want 
cause to be so. - a boarder,'^^lM)atbf hki 

The father of Floricour was^.n eorreapoBdebi^fiW diatosifilnsttb to 
merchant o^eminence ; he was pas- afcominodal«)thie yowafg-matpfiiiq% 
sionately attached to our hero, who, s^fj. 'it*h lu,. ■ 
was his only child; but though pn* ! i>vLouis!''-lettce hasrjtlsSad|[|^||fl;esi 
rental love placed the virtues ofvidi&reailerwome idoaiaf thiiRiididPy 
l4Quui.'iii-Abe fairest point of view, . tritti . whom^be . ttaiiidliittejSifelllwtf 
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MetboHic, a plaio sober citizen, m • -double porin' of and- a 

had made bis way in thtUvOtld I l^^eHntdt in firs tea/ 
solely by'his oWn itidgstry, bstd his ifiodMI' taw Ufaf reiy 

whole tbot}ght«s«b8erbed'‘’ln' tbte iMfridjf^rr he wliolty lih^iflodked'iilf * 
concerns of bis oounting'hiMitie nnd hek e^'rfi^^'to • iff|iear interesting: ' 
kitchen. As long. a* trade tlren^ Sb}thia'fil'asinii^r pli^sed writli*hhn ^ 
well, and' his dinner was properly tUl behad tlrehai^hood to pririRer ' 
dressed, he wras the happiest inan Raekieto ShakSpeare. She laugh- 
in tlie wori-d. A Short time hefdre ed at his vanity for presuming to 
the arrival of Louis, an additional form ' a judgment of tire merits of 
source- of felicity was opened to oiir immortal bard, before he Irad 
him, by hts acquiring isome know- acquired a knowledge of our lan- 
ledge of chess, wtiich he soon be- guage. Floricour found her fail- ■ 
came passionately fond of. lery very bitter, and as deference ' 

Mrs. Methodic was what is gene- to the fair sex forms no part of' 
rally termed a good .soft of woman : a modern Frenchman's creed, Mie 
sire, like her husband, had risen replied very petulantly. Sophia's 
from nothing, and having very lit- temper was warm; she used some 
tie intellect, and no taste for dissi- expressions which produced aqtiar- 
pation, she. was always employed rel between them, and this dis- 
at her needle or with her family agreement brought on a .settled 
concerns. SIre'piqued herself up- coolness. 

oil being a -good manager, and the Mr. Methodic, who knew that 
best maker of tea in England; to Louis' father' was a good man in the 
which' her husband cordially as- commercial acceptation ofthe word, 
.sented. Miss Methodic was a pret- preserved some respect for the son, 
ty insipid girl; who devoted the till he found that' he was so* corn- 
chief part of h{^ time to the per- plete a dunce at chess; that after 
usal of romances, and was when in several lessons he was scarbely con- 
company always too intent on ex-' scions of the difference in value 
hibiting her person in every inter- between a qu^eh and'a pawi^ Tlie ' 
esting attitude she could think of. contempt for poor Louis which'^is 
Sophia, the second daughter, pos- discovery prOdii'cb'd in the mind of 
sessed some talent, and was not ill- Mr. Methodic, was heightened ex- 
natured; but-she was fond of lite- cessively by liis finding the young ' 
rary pursuits; and she devoted so' -FrAiclunan oiie day in his kitchen, 
ittitch of tier time' tdFthfi|i^‘’that she busify’-eifgaged in teachingthbcbok' 
bad little to spa'fe^^fo^^dlllf^sation how to compose bn onion-soup; a 
with'Florieuuf. - *■ - idess whldi Mr. Methodic declared" 
Tf'the family ' of Mr. Method^d was only fit for the dogs, and a man ' 
dtd'liot make a very favourable must be a fobL indeed to think of 
imprdbion on ‘ our-young French- eatlngityih'atfouse where he could 
■UMi, he certain kiitill have every dainty. * 
aiMlfiilagebti^ 'ohe*'^'^dn ' diem.— Thtis Louis'-ii^as set down by the 
Mfil l^hodie «rak Mejudiced rfatber, mother, 'and daughters, as a 
very OTenttt^ ktu^id, ' mannered, insensible 
be begged for blockhead, whose conduct present- 
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i’ucjj siu>^n favourable ^auijih of jj drawing-room^ where he rcinawect^^ 
liU meals maniiecfy tk^ j for a few iriinutes alcsi-ne-. Present- 

iliey^ ji^arMly hpjied.>Dever to liaijftijly he heai^ a liglHrstefH the door 
a^otUe^^l^encli uioidte; wUil^ their Was tjirowfi andayouti^^ lajcty 

behayuQpr;^; -the^ other band,, entera4Mii&^voofi>}^3rclatfpiDg/^My ^ 
su«ngtiiai€dji hi#* prejudices ,sa* dear pap^, what—” She stopped . 
xnpAlijr that he bad np^ivish so ardent on^perc^ivdog Louis, Iriushed, cour«« > 
as that of bidding adijeu to England tested, atkd ia«mediateiy.disappear- . 
aocJ all UsjnlvaUtants for ever. ^ ed. Louis thought, that site was vitrv 

M. Elpricour had given his sqii pretty, he even fancted that there 
letters of introduction to several .i was soinething French in her air; . 
fcuiilies ; bat as they were chiefly '1 he^WAs beginning to congratu- 
geiitlemen engaged in commercial fate on tlie prospect of 

concerns, Loins sii|)posed that he meeting with a countrywoman, . 
shoMld see only such people iis vi- when Mr. Stanhope *entereiU tlic 
^lud at Mr. Mcthe.clic’s, and he felt room, leading an elegant vvoTUBnof 
no to form siiiiihiv acquaint- nddule age, and followed by t lit.! 

iiiice. I fair object of Loins’ curiosity. Mr. 

Thei fogs and rain of November 1 Stanhope iiurovlnced the ladies as 
liud given place to clear frosty wea- his wife and ilaughter. In a lew 
iher, when one day, ajs Louis v\as ndnutes alterwards dinner an- 
crussing Blo()msbury-sqnare,agen- nouiu ed, and they were joined by 
tleiuan’s foot slipped just as he Was a young mrn nearly our hero's age, 
passing him, and but for Louis be and two younger lads, whom Stun* 
would have fallen; as it was, he hope presented as hia sons, 
sprained his ancle a little, and our Young Floricour enjoyed this 
liero, who saw that lie walked in day for the first time an Enirhsh 
paiu, offered him the support of his family dinner. At the table of Mr. 
arm, Xhe gentleman thanked bim Methodic eating appeared a mo-,, 
iq very good French; and Louis, nieiiLous business ; the first part of 
euclianted at finding a person who the meal generally passed in total 
spoke fo him in his native tongue, silence, the remainder in culinary 
for Frencli was prohibited at Mi. discussions. .^\t Mr. Stanhope’s., . 
M^iiiodic’s, in order to oljlige him clieerful conversation enlivened 
tp learn English, entered into con- the repast from beginning to tMitl. 
vefsation \yjtb the stranger, and Mr. Methodicj wht^ was frugal in. 
found tbyt .he a Mr. Stanhope, the inidNi of his riches, and w ho ., 
to whom hejiad a l^etter of intro- consulted only his own pnlate, 
dgeiion. On. his mentioning this nerally liiNpeiised wiJi a dessert,, 
circumstance, Mr, :Sian hope press- because he cared little fur fruit pi 
ed him so earnestly to go home and fw'eetmeat;^’, Louis, wfcgw^^^.fn’ijd 
dine wiili him, promising, if h^ , (d, and Jiad alw^y-f 
would lo i:cnil a servant; to IVJr. M^- fed, to tlitm, felt-.tbis depret^g^ 
f^odl(•’^ to apologise, tliict Loiiis niop, but djd noUchopse. 

hut hg;.partgpK . w 

. Ou aV^Mr. StaidiORA’^ of 

h'cjuue Louis was sjicwn into denser t. Jiilia 

r..;: /• .v;>. x\vi, 
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liim to some dvied IVuit, and told || ged tliat ilie soft reserve 

liiin^ \viil\ a «uule, she lu)ped he i wbit^livshaded, without .ecHoehiinp^^ 
would * for they were the lilTente^f * 

French; and<he found them, deli- pedul^A^y; and* elegantly., feipinine. 
cious. ?• 9 bj^^fl||Aed to bea 

'i'he evening passed :tlie :P<; ^ | |[^ uod of eVfiyy lining that was 
greatest rapidity. Louis could b^t in tb^^^^^ations. She.iliad 
scarce believe it was so late when all the easy graoe for which French** 
iie heard the vvatclmian call, past women are celebrs^d ; she seemed, ‘ 
eleven; and vvh^ he tore htmseir too, tchave a considerable portion 
from bis hospitable new friends, be of their vivacity ; but though the 
promised with great sintjerity to^ arch expression of ker eye, when 
visit them often. ^ uttered a /jon mot, was French, 

On reaching home be hastened | the rising hlusli, which shewed that 
ini mediately Ho bed, that be might j the sally was unintentioiiu], was 
liave leisure to congratulate him- ; English. Her deference to her pa- 
self on the treasure he had just' rents, the attention with wh.ch she 
discovered. These people are | listened to U^em, and the pleasure 
reall) charming,” said he to him- which sparkled in her eyes when 
self; “ they dciicrve to he French.” either made an observation more 
Reader, il you have formed a just than commonW striking, were new 
idea ufQurLouis,you w ill allow' that to Floricour. We do not mean to 
ibis w'as no slight eulogium. Yet | say that our neighbours are devoid 
tliougb his prejudices were shaken , of filial regard, but certainly those 
they w'erc not conquered, and he' who have t^a^ elled in France within 
began to scrutinize the behaviour the last few years will admit, that 
' of cacli of tlip p?^rty,«in hopes of it is not a striking trait in the maii- 
iinding something purely English ' ners of the yomig people of the 
Jn ij^, j present day ; and it rendered Julia 

single trait of prejudice j infinitely interesting to Floricour. 
or ilijberality, bow'ever, could he *| The brothers w’cre lively, inter- 
discover. He w:as forced to allow, • esting young ineD’, who expres^(*l' 

' khat the. good sense of Mr. Stan- with much naivete their wonder ak* 
iinpe, his easy pleasing ^mtoue^s, FlcMficour’s having been so long in 
. 0 x 1 iVaiiklioapitality, would do ho- Loudon without seeing those things 
noui to. country* Asto j^rs. most worthy, of notice.; and they 
;£Haidiope^ud Julia, they wereoha- ofiore4 to take him iSQi view them 
ractersv^^ new to him ; but lie with a cordial good*will, which 
- was, ackppj(vle^ prepossessed them in his favour, 

ali/it t|ijOf,gl|<VtUness of tbp mother He went to sleep thinking of them 
,yas of< insipidity, that if site- all, and dreanted that lie w'as w'ulk^ 

’ 10 c^nvoriiaiion, slie ing Jpli^jti the gardcuh of the 

pleased ; and ni apite of bis Xhuillerics; 
favorable recollection of^.lhc itbif 1 A snnimons to the hrcakhist-ta- 
pi^jng^ir and decided tone,ii^)ibfdv^|ble robbed liiin ol thishlis-(nl m- 
di^tiugufsh' ladies oF.^r sion. The nioinent il.e re p., i v.as 
ijiiFraace, he was obli- \0ver, he dressed and wmi to I\ir. 
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Stanhope’s. 7 'hat gentleman was i 
engagetf in his business, but be j 
found Julia and lier mother j 
boirte, and the eldest of the bro- . 
thers with them. They seemed * 
much pleased to see l)im, and the 
young man said he was just goin»» 
to call iipon him, for the purpose \ 
of taking him to view some of our 
public buildings.''' Floricoiir would 
rather have ramairUidto view Julia, i 
but as that cotfld nVi^be, he accept- ‘ 
ed bis young fiend’s offer wi:h a • 
good ;gvace, and. the morninj; 
xlevotcd to filing-part of what was 
most worthy of attention in the tne- ' 
iropolis. * ' 

Floricour was obliged to dine at 
.home this day, because he had gi- 
ven no intimation that hfe should I 
dine out, but he joined bis. ^iiew 1 
£ricnds in the evening. They had 
a small party, and he saw with s’ur- | 
piifie that an Knglisli party was not j 
the sombre assembly which be ex- ' 
])ected. The people were ga)?, un- 
reserved J even amusing. “ Am I 
really in London?” said Floricour 


natured, that I think you will boat 
with my blunders.’’ ^ 

T'cau scarcely hehevc tl.at you 
wtli* make ffny.”— Very well, we 
will begin, and you shall see.” 

7 ^hey playOd a couple^of gauges. 
Our yotrng Frenchman^knewmiore 
of chess than Mr. Metbodk sus- 
pected, but be never could bave be- 
lieved that he would play at it witli 
pleasure: such,- howler, was the 
casii His lovely opponent seemed 
to take sUcIi ah interest in the game, 
Avas so gratelnl for his instructions, 
and rallied her own blunders with 
so muelik good-humour, Hhat the 
hour spent at the chess-table seem- 
ed but a moment. 

“Th^re, there,” criedshej sweep- 
ing all the piceOs off the board to- 
wards the ciftl of the second game, 

“ I see you arc too generous to 
checkmate me abruptly, but you 
might have done it half an hour 
ago, I will plague you no longer ; 
let us have a little nuisic. They 
went into the irtxi roL'Tj, where ^ 
some young ladic'^ were p! .yiiig 


meittally, and he rubbed his eyes | and singing. Jnl.ia.. sang a little 
to be convinced that he was actual- French air, as a reward, sl.e said, 
ly awake« for the patience of RI. Floricour, 

S01A5 of the old people talked, who listenIWl to her with a rapture 
others played at cards, and bis host , whiclt music had never excited 
sat down with a»iother gemleman even in France. 

*to chess. > Julia approaclied the ! Louis passedsoine happy months, 
table. M Do you not think cliossa during which hfe was (Kily nominal- 
‘delighifal game ?” said she to Flo- ly liie hoarder of Mr. Mcthoviic, fur 
ricoor.^w^^f Deiightfulj certainly !” ij nearly the whole of his tiniC was, 
replied wkhout qf ! wjjh the entire consent of his fa- 

‘what saU||iifor tlfip, given to tba Stanhopes. He 

were fuied u]|liff her fatc^ Visited tttfe th^eetr^ with iliem, and 

ifiiiah you, would pU^ they took care to ehoo>e pietjea^ 

or two witi>nie theny”^fiaid : -caloulated ktAl 

“liaui very of' I the actors of inVhis estU 

know so little 'of it tbaic sel- ‘ ^ ^ 

dom get any orgrto haVe^atienc'^ r^ ho\vevev,^*#(^ 

with me. No\i\ryoH lodk'sl^good^ 
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hope initiated him in the mysteries i 
of commerce ; and by perusing our 
best nuihors with Julia and her mo- j 
t’ler, he acquired a knowledge of, 
and a taste for, English literature. 
During this time JiVlia had been 
j.M-adurilly gaining upon his affeo 
tiuns; every da}' discovered some 
new trait in lier disposition which | 
endeared her still more to him, ot 
some accomplishinent which he<lid 
not know that she possessed. 

For the iirst time in his life he 
really loved, ami his passion aided 
Ids natural good sense in clearing 
away the mists of vanity and pre- 
iuclice'; he did noble justice to the 
virtues and talents of the English: 
but his attachmtiu to lus own coun- 
try was not less warm, though far 
more rational, than it had been be- 
forehisacquaiiitance with the Stan- 
hopes, 

•It was some time before Stan- 
hope suspected that his daughter 
had inudo a serious impression up- 
on the heart of Louis, but he lost 
not a moment in informing his fa- 
ther of it. 

Your son will be rich,” said he, 
** ir.y daughter comparatively poor. 
Hm'iattaehinent to her 'will proba- 
bly be dtsspleasing to you, and in 
that case I iidvis.. you to recaH him 
immediately to France.” 

Floricour wTotein answer,** What 
do you tell me .of Julians being 
])Oor? I say she possesses a dowser 
for a prince. We shall be too haji- 


py to transplant so lovely a lily to 
our fine country. My frie^nd, mar- 
ry these children as soon as you 
can. I have for some time take n 
measures to retire from trade, and 
I shall join you in a couple of 
months. Let your lawyer draw up 
the marriage articles directly; only 
remember, that if my daughter Ju- 
lia survives Louis, she inherits 
twenty thousand livres a year. 
There will be enough for the chil- 
dren besides, let Providence send 
as many as it pleases.” 

And wiiat said Julia and FIori« 
cour totheold gentleman’s arrange- 
ment? asks my reader. Why, they 
expressed their acquiescence In the 
manner of their respective coun- 
tries. Julia threw herself, blush- 
i ing and in silence, on the bosom 
I of her mother. Floricour hugged 
I Stanhope, then caught his intended 
brothers- in law in his arms, and 
I, almost smothered them with the 
I fervour of his embraces ; cut capers 
rqund tlie room, and clasping Julia 
; to his heart, burst into teats, and 
i sobbed out that be was the happiest 
; fellow in existence. 

1 Two years have elapsed since he 
1 became a Behedict, atid he is as 
fond of Madame Floricour as he 
was of la belle Julie. He is a rara 
avis for a Frenchman, says niy 
English reader. Granted, but Ju- 
lia would be tliougiK the paragon 
of wives in any country in Europe, 


STROLLETl’S TALE: Sketciied from NjtTuhiu 
i ^(Cantinuedfiom p. 23.) 

with an artist, a novelist, and a pohti- 
||Nyjbt^h opento^ cian ; be had dan'e^ed attendance at 

f^dieiiad he bad be^ a initdstcr^s: levee with bows and 



THIv stroller’s TALE. 


9i^ 


rf'ia:^uscripts, nntl liiid Ijuilt. many 
a iDi^nty casile in tlie air, which 
liacl vanished, and 

LiKc tbf ba.*;( less fabric of a Tision, * ■ 

T.ifl not u uterk btbind. ! 

I 

At our approach to the Red Lion | 
we were aitentivcly view'ed by two • 
of tlies.ihle tribe, not parsons — but | 
sweeps. A little wretch, bending 1 
under a weight of soot, with wdiich | 
he could scarcely crawl, called 
aloud to a hig fellow, who, with 
band unoccupied, walked listles-^ij . 
wliistliiig before, and wlien became , 
lip with him, exclaimed, “ JMiistc r, 
master, there be the actor-men !” 
— Hold yonr tongue, you voung i 
rascal,” retorted the fellow, “ you ‘ 
don’t know’ wh.at you may come to ; 
yourself.” Thus you sec how mis- 
taken we are’in bestowing our com- 
passion : this little wretch had just 
before claimed our pity, and liis 
tyrant our detestation. I'he pro- 
mised dinner was as good as mut- 
ton-chops and a glass of grog be- 
tween us could .make it, and to do 
my friend justice, he seemed per- 
fectly satisfied with the treat. He 
repaifl my liospitality hy many i 
hints with respect to my profes- 
fiuoual life, whicli were of the great- 
est service to me hcieufter. With 


, over^ the inanikgftf nuist be ooii* 

I tiiihed.-^Order some more ale, will 
I you . This we drank, and parted 

I £acli to bU several busines*. 

On the following day it was 
I agreed that Venice Preserved should 
• be enacted for my benefit. A very 
difl'erent man was the manager I 
was now with from him I had left, 
so tenacious of playing all tbeprin- 
cipal characters. At the theatre at 
which I now performed, Mr. Dag- 
gerwood cared not who played the 
tyrant, or who enacted the lover; 
pecuniary emolument was dearer 
to him than the vox populi: in fact, 
he informed me he should prefer 
that character which would prove 
most ndvanr-a^ons to the house. 
Not a disciple of Plutus on the Royal 
. Kxt hange could be more industri- 
o.is than hr was, or could labour 
liardcr at Irs vocation. Alas ! de- 
gcnoirite son of Shakspeare, thou 
loved^L ihy wages better tban the 
applause of thy profession ! Often 
indeed be did thank his stars lie ' 
was no genius. No shopman could 
j l)e more at home in reckoning up a 
I bill than he was, and no counter 
youth more indefatigable in sliew- 
! ing \\\> paltcrn-liook. Ue. painted 
I scents, htted up boxes, made iampa, 


regard,” ’Said be, ^ to your benefit ' 
night, wlncli is now approaching, 
and towards which you have done 
nothing — alas! my dear fellovr, if 
you don’t push, it wont cover the 
expenses. Yon must maM ^ AiY/. 

here are your t ickets ? Have you 
got a bespeak ? Is a yoimg lady to 
recite Collins’s UJe o?i the Passions, 
or a young gentleman only ten 
yrai> of age to play a solo between 
-the acts, or yourself to dance .a 
hornpipe? If you do not, stin in 
'this you can’t expect a house: hovv- 


and altered dresses; and if the 
. lamps went out, and the unfastened 
-j seat brought its unwary visitors to 
the ground,; the creature was at his 
i duty work again, for he literally 
I Iqpked more like a>hlacksmith thou 
an arbiter clegantiarum. The wife 
oYhis bosom printed the bills, which 
. tl^eir papas and >;i3qfaminas, Ro- 

meos and Juliets of former times, 
distributed ; and even their yoong- 
I est cliild became am^angelier a jde- 
: xii fo» 

(filing, ho\vevc£[^,^illiefjAe^ .^1^9 
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perfect^ ajiA Jiligeat. His 
^ptspur^ Falsiaff, or Slender, jj 
veas corr^ect by the book ;.^^isHarT 
jcqv^ip.f Clown, Macbeth, o^Youog 
l^ea^ows, vvas^ .played :Wi% equal 
^tentiuu , he had a quick study : 

thoq^h witiiouftai^ice, if 
the part , req;t»ir^« it, and daticed 
without koiQwitig a step. Wlmta 
.stran;.;e freak otf Fortgti^ to throw a 

into, the track of a theatrical 
er}- Had he been brpught up a 
cordwaiiKT, he must, in spite of 
lia^sclf, have become lord mayor. 
I^e ,prp^ised to eicert liimself to 
me ad\oxine, foi* his demand was 
half of tlie profits,: he offered me 
his wife and children to do with as 
i;WOuld^ and even aiIowied:ine to 
take off bis papa by poison, of his 
\namma by the blow of the dagger. 

( might. have strangled his dear 
spo^^eas Desdemona; and for pro* 
fifti he would have given^ up his 
bali^^once muic to be strangled in 
the Tower by the hands of a Tyr- 
jell. 1 inigljt Lave ruined his mam- 
ma as Calusta, without her becom- 
ing a Fair Penitent ; so I ejigaged to 
take^ill his lijttle ones at one fell 
sw'0^7.” ' set to work to manq- 
facin4re.^^ndlestick^ on the follow-. | 
4ng night, after playing. Leaf and 
Jeremy Diddler^; added a penny - 
worth of red -lead to the box deco- 
rations ; robbed a^ pig-'sty to mend ' 
t!ie orchestr«a;' wliile^ his deary ! 
mended a slit in Belvidera’s gown, 




washed 
gay 

tfife part'oF'JaflStr,' 
^.knrn like ^e J>evil,” 

Tlie 


* Busied in preparing for my be- 
nefit, and my* tlionghis coinplelcJy 
tjccupied, I l)C( aine for :i time 
fpmparatively happy, in si>ite of 
tlie trouble it caused me to prevail 
on the. performers to accept those 
parts wlucii I allotted them, and the 
fear that obtruded on my mind lest 
my expenses fU^ighi not he twice 
told,'* or my xemuneration insulfi- 
cieut to satisfy the harpies who were 
hovQring round ine^ and whose on- 
ly, hope of being satisfied^, rested 
on my thus raising tlie ^iitd. My 
ci-devcnt n\\\\i?iry friend introduced 
me to a millineP.kshop^ from whoso • 
occupants I received the mostffia- 
lite atiention, and from whon^ I 
gained the loan of a mock diamond 
ring to enact Jaffier, and while it 
glitte red on myjingepi, to “ thank 
God I was not worth a ducut.” 

On my first visit to Mrs. Wire- 
man and her daughters^ she thank* 
ed'my friend f^r ac- 

quainted wiih4,suoti?!a\<?;i/r ^tMi^ 
Sydney, and dufiarcd how4iappy 
they should beri|pfi|^ 

How cpuld thisy^pioiit^ 

ness ! I ordered aswQrd-koii:t,?|vhich 
from that day ,4o thi%'/<was:f never 
paid for, alUmugb; it came but to 
IJd. On my . first appearance at 
the milliner^s^ 1 had order. for 
two in my pockety with which I 
presented ilicm in my best misfiQei^j, 
and they in return proHiiseil to 
place my bill ^ua conapiciiiiil^paft 
torgsatrid af 
as' -M^ .;ip their 
i rfe-J , . ,4- • . > V • 

. .Here^uite a. new scene opened 
to me* It was now mqre .than five 




ce my visin' had b^n 
'^y the smiles of a feihale, 
of those in our cbtttfiShy, 
las i^ere of faded spibtt-^ 
rushed up the $Ki;|»$imarc 



i)AN(^r:uous i.rrtcTS of conjug.il conceaLiWent. 


ir^!|glciic^s :i4ii.e was tall.biit:rotrf<d^ 


tilings wliicli adversity had 8,till icftl 

me, am^ deckinj'^j^.^fa.cg^iiUf'p^-the ruh'% ri(fiEl*4hicIit^at^*1lfcV 
sin i ! es, o ftei|j(icc on i p'nh ied n^friim d | n osc’s A\ ed -Irjir 

to the u-a^ble of - 

and her two daughticrs.' .,ThQi 
for a 

gave madittle chaBWjjiftji^auec' 


rougewlhicfi' (triply covered her 
«i4pi^;^hH».‘Hh4'^ry a^^e^.df her 
^.d^>dr^Mtiei^flf‘ dreto-MH^ to 
imgorsay, * ' ’<* 

I* - - Wiltow! willow! willoirV 
r Tilieir father had biSelii, a man of 


ing in ilic^afTectioiiSi kifft 

xne in fulUpos^ssioii of tbe-tietdf 
and as he was once more iq |j some properity, but he lost it all 

a^SuenceonJ^lld^eatI} of a relation, |; tlirgugh mismanageitiefit in the ha- 
I never^^^jrd. of him more. * 'v fiberdashery Im^. My papa. 


My.new/riedds I found were all 
by the theatrical mania. Cir- 
cumstances of a pecuniary nature 


GondiJ)^^ would say, had aU 
ways ge/i/ee/ Wears.” He had als6 
li contrived to give his children a gm* 


kad alone kept this passion ^dor^ Zee/ education ;* they could #rri teat* 
mant ; but now in the possession of | most well enough to read, and 
the common necessaries of life,* it by carefully avoiding hard words, 


again burst forth like a repressed 
conflagration. They "were more 
delighiecl with my spouting than 
all .my friends, land both sisters 
would I really believe have follow- 
ed me “ over the liills and far 
away,” in exercise of the sock and 
tlie liuskin, wljich reign paramount 
over honnets, caps, and pelisses. 
Here Miss Philippina-Gondiherta 
Wi reman was my favourite, nor 
was Laureiitina-Maiilda indilFerent 
to me. Philippina - Gondiberta 
VVireinan was about eighteen; alie 
possessed a good p^ZfZe-figure; lieT’*|j 
face was pure .red and white; 
had a little' nose coekeci^yip^’the 
eir, white teeth, .alvd af lnr£ll« turned 
ancle; she^fasldessed wdi an iin-'{ 
bounded flow of spirits, called her- 
self a mad girl — and it wer6 vsell it 
no uorse/«'^LwretitinarMatil- 
dii was much older; six and thirty I 
years had seeiv4^'l|t||f;hewailihg her.ll 


spelt tolerably well, particularly 
when they had a dictionary by them . 

^ That there may not he thesinall- 
est doubt as to the acquirements of 
my friends I must say that they 
were devoted to novels and dress; 
they' cQpId play many such com- 
positions of Mr. Hook's Catch 
me if you can,” and “ Pll not I.e 
married y^,” without much dis- 
cord ; gabble had Fl^ltich, draw 
shells, cut up gold paper for chim- 
ney-ornaments withoZifii^rta^te i i» 
fbey ooiild do every thing but 
attend to domestic concern.' these 
vero. degrading ptifsdits, and'Vso 
exactly, did these ideas tbeo curre^ 
with my pwnv-<thxt 1 liavc- oftV 
en attice dW|i|plll# thjftsejhoiiforts [ ' 



tliedhifeptc 
I fpMnd%l 

alone could purchase. x 
* {To i^fonti.itteJ-^) 

' « V;:.^ 

t, ■ 


it»Rhicli 


OF conjugal 




la 'Wp.wift^svelfarc was ever the ,;.sbq||^inteiaMri]('^i>P|[if^'jk^^ 
priuicipar object of lits , tliou^irts^ II joufoey-|^ the M)Btb of FraWIvw 




mNOEUOUS tl-FIiCTS OF. CONJUGAL CONCLALMLNT. 

* ■■i' '* ' > .4^ \ ; V ' ' '■ '• 

the benefit of Mrs. Margrove’s 
Utml- cKangfof ^ , 

|>rkilohYed thefr 
•tijr''; fed&fli lliey lived as re- 
tired as possible, ')|et tb<^ coi^ld’ 
edntrac^ing aq t^aalpt- 
1^001 e tii'eji were in 
visiting^ 

' OhB' onie oPthe^e visitl^ they were 
informed, thal; sin lEnglish lady of 
an elegant appe^ratiOe, and whose 
lodgings werO* ne^r'flieir own, ap- 
peared to be overwhelmed w ith af- 
fliction and distress. Tlie nature 
of her sorrows was utterly unknown, 
as vC^as her name. From an excess 
of grief her health was daily im- 
paired/' and so sincere was their 
compassion for the fair unknown, j 
tliiit they ardently wished to offer . 
her ‘every possible , c^onsolatioii. j 
With tbis humane view‘, Mrs. Mar- j 
gfb^ addressed the following note 
to die afflicted stranger : 

** Mrs. M'argrove is not stimula- 
ted by any Idle iMiriosity, wlien she 
begs' permission to visit her coun- 
tr3‘\v6man. She feels a sj’cipailu- 
sing concern f<jr her illness, and 
would be Jiappy to roiuler her any 
servStfe.*’ ’ y 

n’he lady returned for nnswq^r, 
that Mangrove’s com passion 
unfortunate stranger claim- 
ed her thanks ; and that though her 
soffows were beyond the reach of 
htAhab pky to remove^ yet she 
shbuld'^tlfariikfyitly accept the pro- 

MtilMai^Tove Vent^ and found 
the 1ci^ij^inoarrip^?*^Tec pn ‘'a 
coich? rise 


atW 


\vh6 



earawero 

S' ' 

iQtne time, 


, to excite. Ilec^ace 
traces of beauty, though 
ti^ages of "grief vyerc paipj^eijn,; 
every feature." ^ Her 
.WftU tears, and hey wli^lo manner . 
bespoke ,%lbutterable Mrs. 

Margroyo begged her^ to he, com-,, 
forted, and to* look ^on. her as a 
friend." ^ ^ ^ ^ . , 

Generous stronger!’’, replied 
the invalid, forbemr, to mcotig^^ 
comfort to a wretch laiC|^m^PvLla^-,< 
j hot worthy of your friendship but 
1 1 haye a reaspti, a most powerfol ^ 
reason, for ioiploringy^^r pityjwi^,T 
cotnpassion. *Sliocking, as 
cital maj" be, 3 et lo you 1 will un- . 
bosom my afflictions, which arc but 
too justlj' my due reward. On 
your next visit to tins ijpariinent of 
misery, I will endeaypur to give 
you my sad story.” 

Mrs. ]Vlj(irgrove repealed every 
assurance of friendship, and gave 
the stranger some little account of 
her connections and situation, add- 
ing every tiling she could to gain 
hc^r confidence, aiur to cuin ince 
her that it would not be.uinvorilpl^r 
placed. Thej’ then parted wUU^ 
mutual regrcA, and Mrs. IMargrovjet { 
gave a particular Aqcou.pt of 
visit to her luisband. became 
grejitly interested, anil said that 
everj^ tjjiug w hjeh depended on his 

,^xertions, should bcaflordcd to al- 
mviate the s^tranger’s misrorinncs. 
Mrs*. Margr^ye/dicid^ot delay her 
^jiroimp^pf attend{;)g^ 1 .e lady again, 
who^iOwgl' extremely 

jsiv^nmoped all 

I ittg you, tufit qiy father was #,geo-, „ . 
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jtfi'tly TApedt 


'M «j^b1e‘ 
virtd^. diaid, 

th«r w^li$l4^|yed.' 

Thu'ldd theOi ifm 
they ne'v(fir|M9fuimd 91 ^ 

trad tcted» ioid Ih^lfArtlidS^ wodld' 
not suffer thetn to tli^tiklhat I cooh) 
act wrung. The great attention I 
received at home made the expect 
the saline from my acquaintance, 


more Be Jne . means or .iigDtio|^ 
M n9w i* 

rstfanferri 

f^ted that ^ ^rgrove . „ , „ 
gOd to ring toe hell. ^ servant 
entered, leading s the m^.-Wely 
child ever was h.eimlo« , ilis 
mothel^ pressed hioi heir Uj^m, 
wrliile her tears streaQiied over Uis , 


from whom I could not brook the j furiocent cheeks. Mrs. Beirjille con 


least opposition to my^i^l^ 1 
mention this, madam, ■ as 'kn error 
in my education, v^icttHoo much 
cherished a disposition ,iEliat led to 
my' ftresent m isfortunes ; - othdnvtse' 
my^ education' tra«^ virttiolls'^’and 
proper. ' ’ 'v ' 

'* Among the gehtltetdn who ho*> 
noiired me with their SddressiA was 
one wliose cliaractef was universil- 
ly admired. His'name Wkr'BI^He.’ 
My heart declared in his fatBur, 
and my parents rejoiced at my giv* 
ing Mr. Seville the ptit^eihce. 
Our union met with the approba* 
tion of all my friends, and F’soon 
became the wife of the gehefous, 
the truly noble'ininded Seville. 

** The death of niy affectionate 
parents interrupted our felicit^j for 
1 bad the misfortune to hsto them 
both the first yeay of oar niiirriage: 
Mr. BevtUe-' f<mAliatei!Nl^ ' 
tion with th» argudfents i^'jN|daOD, 
and the birth 
mymaternal cilkanid 
ver could any jo^shded' 

BeOide expreiaed/’ The 
perfectly 

features J^lay'iite vir-' 

tues ! Two liapp; 
away in intioCeil^; 

cyondaysofirtVwl 

Never? omlsiby 'Ib'n^ 
'the^t%resses''^j|S*' 
m. F. j ' 



tinned so much agitatOd,.ti^t Mrs. 

I Margrove would have wiah^^ her 
to discontinue her narrative, but 
she persistedf'saying, that in her 
niicj^rtllin state of he’klth^'delay was , 
mb>e"tftliih commonly unsafe. 

Mr'. Seville had tu bis yout^, 
contracted a most Tntimate ac-» 
j quaintance with two' gentlejaMn^/ 
one of wFipm he expected to pay 
him a visit. He came, and was re- 
ceived in the iddst cordial manoer 
by his friend.' He was gay and vo- 
latile, and seethed to bt? open, 
generous disjpositidiht . As ‘'he was 
the friend of my hofs^^ld, ’^l»el^|.^ 

II ved to him with attention : |ieoffeA„ 
''Congratulated Beville'^ his'^n^ipyr^ 

choice of a partner. ToJ^ ap- 
proved of by the friends.^ mv hus- 
bahd was ihy ambtt^, aii^ f ima: , 
gined it’very .r 

the good opitttob?df . ray fansblam.^' 
raj^ hapjfWesa ihbW4^ehd.’ 
'’liiiibritv ofltis'-'flin 
every reitiie^lMliMf 
tion fortne would by tl^ moi 
manenTj''and jjitor' - “ ' 
blissful sere 

of p.tospeirii 




DlXOLKorS Lri’ECTS OP CONJUGAL (OXCLALMtM 


“ One fataTUity was the prdJd'e 
to (41it^hiisjbrtane8. 
ceivedHr fcttef) n4ie6, eontrary to 
liis oaiuA'teoatom, tie immediately 
began tof^^epare ftSr a journey, 
without saying widtlKl't tie was gtf- 
ing, or on what aeOO^nt. On fais 
return tie seemed foil of solicitude 
and anxiety, and in a short time 
again left home. In vain did I en- 
deavour, by all the influence 1 was 
ini'.iress of, to draw from him the 
secret. I was alarmed. A thousand 
apjirehensions crowded on my mind. 
My sen ant, -in whom I placed 
iiiuili confidence, saw my tears, 
and inquired with respectful ac- 
cents the source of my vexation. 
Sjie soon became acquainted that 
I was hurt at Bevilte’s silence as to 
the reasons of his journejs. She 
pitfdd me, she seemed confused, 
and dropped hints which alarmed 
inc still more. I insisted on an 
explanation, promised her the most 
in\iolable*secrecy, and, in a word, 
s.tid every thing I could to extort 
fl’om' 'Iter la confession. She at 
len^h toldtfne, that she had every 
rea.sli^to thinkJ had a rival. Mr. 


Bexill^^'serviA had confided to 
her silchitA|jj|gcnce. His master 
f !^he bad observed 

sbmIi catM^.^My'^iiffnrmer again 
•itfcggci^ ^ ■prooftie t>f remaining 
^|^B|||W^c!ri again repeated, and 
*fear i ^M j i^4d A ya^ 'her te ttse aveiy ! 
jl^ljilg''rt xfirtwiri'wll'-'^ iuforma- 
cooldon'Hie heart-wound- 
ing stjbject. My peace was no<r 
invaded. ' Jealouiiyilegan tit work 
in tliy^t!te4tiMlt.^'lfV!'Bsom1y 

nrriGltQffWIm tfWCVi 49lr^iM|HMIttrcn t 


llis^ 0lend ; if so^ his fortune, his 
interest sbotild tdl be used to ten- 
der til hap^y. Ahl madam, sooth- 
ed by the voice of friendship, I in- 
cautiously confessed the reason of 
biyeorrows. 

* O sir,’ said* T, * Beville no 
longer loves the unfortunate Clara ; 
a rival has torn him from his wife, 
who loves him with the utmost ten- 
derness, and from a son, who must 
no longer be doated on by bis per- 
fidiousfather ! I am distracted with 
the thought of what woes my dear 
boy will experience, since liis fa- 
ther can *00 longer love us.’ 

“ ‘ Ah ! madam,’ said BromlV, ‘ I 
conjure you beware of jealousy; 
harbour not a thought injurious to 
my friend. Tell me, I beseecIuFOu, r 
from whence arises yougliiM^ki 
cion ?’ 

« I related all Men fti- 

formed of. He lilIKul with atten- 
tion,andwhcn4|Mcl ended, remain- 
ed some tidm silent. At length he 
said,/ Refill}, madam, apptaiances 
seem^ery mucli aj^amsl m\ Iriend : 
yet I beg you will compose \our 
mind, and not suffer Mr. Beville to 
perceive your anxiety. Tlie mat* 
ter doels not yet amount to a cer- 
tainly ; when that is the case, I 
bantiot but say^ will have 

«every reason to thitA tny friend 
crliely ungyatefbly and blind lo yout 

^ said I, ' my heart capnot 
barboei^l Miought vitlich could.giA e 

nor 

cttiftiWbefMif ^ least llKgjit or con- 
a friend, dearest to me 
in ttie imliV How ‘then shall I 
sustabi thmUSHihMilwounUingeveRt^’ 
« t Bd^iiKi(l^d,'*¥eri^ned BrbM- 
too gene- 

roito,«(|g|(igpi©irt^ thoahiiiiiig 
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vorth oF Lis amiable Gfavra. I am you will perceive your 

a frienJ both to you and Bevillr, disquiet.*** . ^ 
audf^i^Ahereforej Again entreat that conclu^ in our ncri.) 


TUB FEMALE TATTLER. 

- No. XXVI. 

* 

Hud ink ni€<!oii(i€yand diffirtiltlodeein^ * 

VI him AlftUrce kindt of loie . 

ikki4 do dii|i«rt the heai t w|t|iriMor eatramee 
Whether iball weigh the balilK down ; to wit^ 

The dear aflectioii unto Jnodnd awcot^ 

Or lagiug lire of love to wotoanhiiMli 
Oi zeal of frienda eombhrd by viitoe neet- 
Bat of them all, the hood of vn taoai mM 
Methinks the geatle heail Hhoold moetaeaaied hind. 

For natural affection soon doth cease, 

And quenched is with Capid^e greater dame $ 

Biii Authful fiieiiikhip doth then both soppieae, 

Aqd them with reaetVing discipline doth tame, 

' Tlimiigb thotti^ts espinog to eternal fame 
For at the soul doth lule the harthly mass 
And all the service of the body frame 
So love of soul doth love of b^ya|ias8. 

No less than perfect gold siumottats the meanest brasa 

SfemsbR^S Fatly Queen 


I SHALL not perplex my feqaale 
readers, to whom these papers are 
more particularly >levoted, with if 
metaphysical account oF love, which 
has nothing to do Vith its expert* 
mental luqjpiness and pure enjoy- 
ments ; 'nor shilU I attempt to amuse 
them with its mythological history, 
and thus give the most delightFul 
source of human joy the eir oF a 
fable, by atm^ about Cupid, and 
tlie powers whloh poetry and fancy 
have attributed, under a variety of 
what have so long been common* 
place daaqripftions. I shall call their 
attention to the only seat and con- 
summattffn of its felicity^ by the 
bonds of marriagV; an institutional 
which, when obeyed by the united' j 
influence of re<bOD and affection, 
promises the situation 

whipK social- life ts capable fii iU-r i 
tainiim« ifUiviin pfrsops 
chocaif ^aob other for tb^ v reCfj 
md comfort and pifsid(|re> 
leniently bound dfilniseliref tb %l'i 


good-humoured, affable, discreet, 
forgiving, patient, and joyful, with 
respect each other’s frailties and 
perfections, to the end of tlieir 
lives. When such a union is f^oi Hi- 
ed and duly maintained, things the 
most indifferent iu themselves ad- 
minister delight; in short, it be- 
comes a source of contmual grati- 
fication in a state of prosperity, 
and amid the changes and chances 
of time, and the unavoidable sor- 
rows of our nature, a certain and a 
sure refuge. How great the com- 
fort, when a roan can wi|li an as- 
sured confideaoe say to bupi^lf, 
** |f the whole vyorld should behold 
W,waj{t%upj. there is will 

a * 

the marriage 
tbough'some have donatdfn^ 
■latrimoiiy V 

to cl^qar 

^easnTe,i^ np? 

upoq previous consideraUpn and a 

0 8' 



iTBB IIBMAUL.CATTLtU. 


/well wei^luld ^efidlqe«'>i When the 
■psIfeoiB fwliom vrAaftfe^Ytau bear 
<a? asrntHrlEingr euobiifBiiDB> tHawa I 

»rfl 4>Bueaalhed<iM!jpt^ 

•sadbAb obwattMMi love 

mlL;}ptanUyi 4 AaQ|s»as ^kmr per* 
i&ttoad aifcf4tfii^|lD|peA<' f * > 

^iiS'tapeCthtrffffneipd i«*gi<edieaU 
maariiaoiuai Itappiness are con- 
stancy awl elteerfnInesB. A cheer- 
falitdfapeit, josipied'witb'ifinoeenoe, 
will retrace beauty attraetivse, Iroow- 
ledge delightlnljPMad 'good-na- 
tured. lit witt tdleviate aibkaeM, 
poverty, and affliction ; convert ig- 
neaace jfitp w amiablesimpUctty ; 
wul cCeatte an interest iti tbo^ to 
wbom vatura has not given beauty. 

’ iCoBBtancy is natural to those 
who possess even tempers and uni- 
form disjjltositioiis} and may, as it 
ought ta«“be acquired by those 
wluMe tgmper is even subject to 
iickleness, violence, and irrigation, 
if they, do but spriously consider 
4bef|pri«& of •the hymeneal union, 
Hie mutual interest in,yriiicb man 
'and wife are engaged, wiiffl all the 1 
motives that ought to Incite their 
tenderness and compassion towards 
each other, 'embarked as tbeyacq 
for life in the same state of bappi- 
•ness'or piis^. Constancy, when 
d^iwiia jp tbanrind from tuoh se- 
'^rhH^4wi»liiippctf|qi^«on^^ 

' ilMtWlllro'vmeral^ of tiie lim 
|jP|^(^a<ki)id.'of fiyeir pnneiple, 


-Wilt^PttotpnVject tAqjiy pb*|ge/>f 
hnlcKf agej|/ 9 q|||||A pv4t>yaf>flMSe 

avelftjhnM fatb^:4i^ 


tber sink^ into coolneu and'iddii^ 
fcrence ; and Uid most roeltingeea* 
derntw degenerate anto.coWwesst 
asMtsnAi.feaTriS kassometimrt'lMM 
juMNspHO-da^' into kMolnte avet* 

•Stanu'ii'i i'l"*'* 

<1 ^tttpafsiontAttUohl Ik ho ^ro* 
mnter'of 'iaatriibqAlal happiness, 
fovtitisicottvtneing readen/ that it iS 
too sbovifitired tp produce it. Tito 
lasting ^principle that anitnatea, 
warms> and* endures, ‘is aflection. 
An exatnplb'Of its effects On mar- 
ried life 1 read the other day in an 
autlior wluHe works, sorry am I to 
say it, hre seldom mentioned, and 
wMch is so much to mypurpoae, 
that I shall offer it to the attention 
of my readers, and indeed to’ die 
imitation of meb of them as are in 
a situation to profit by it. * His de^ 
acription of a married pair is as 
follows: , ’ 

** Clarinda is handsome, elegadt, 
possesses a well informed tniiid, is 
very accomplished, and hasia cer- 
tain tendmuesanf dispositinii, whieh 
creates an interest in eVe^ thing 
she does or says. She is most fbe- 
tunately married toCleaiitfaea,.wbo 
has iniwite^ a ODnsldcrable for- 
tune, and, ‘ which fortune cannot 
purchase, is govemedhy an^onde- 
viating principle of rectitude, that 
is enlivened and adorned by know- 
'iedgei, clegancb, and tario*' fiuch 
, is his ebabifstee In the vifOfMi'’aW- 
; sing fropi the admirid)\(p manner in 
, wlnclvbe conddeta himself, that she 
f seldom Qr«ncveeitjbits the circles of 
i herfrienfflNfodacqiieintaticejwith- 
( out eqjoying'kbh delight of 
■ h|jhirit)i|«hn;sulogiomB'of ntl^ 

^ n^^dedngidsn. fib 'ffiiifflomiriiink- 
gfnrietpon etceuse M ufg^- 
ohas^or inajj^e^n, 





TUE TBMALBi^TjHtT^am 


hWGiftomda, )ibi»«at*e than ever | in partifeir pBeposii)g'to'«dtcr«ato 
«itG0tftiira •kat tbendecoration of his the married rwhetheruiAtty 


otlierlady ; aiidifshtfilMMildebaiiee be fi|i|nitted wjfbbMttAfincei first 
to let fall bbr 'rtdtcu/^'preseidb it had aiid obUt^Bdd* froni die delilre- 
to hei^' jwith aU^efae gellantry efiey rat^ ^ j udgment ‘Sikd< tnyeMigating 
lover. Hlntbu»'fi^Mcp*tb«>rndelr powers of tbaiopropeidHi.jtt^ficature. 
he takes »evy^«(i|ldi«anitjr tw ha»>| ^j/ftf$Wfaient he at any 

prove her dmngUi^^^ireet her -tine N||f|iiMentb aamacb adadooi 
quiries, aad eMarge tbd compew* as to a^pt apian so formed lor the 
ot- her kamtfiMlge. . She is at oode { tncreaae anihralhrgcd distribution 
grateful Mdldalighted at Imvlng i of sotial imppinesa, <1 shobld pro- 
new sonreesof hlapnireinent open- posd a my heavy taa to be levied 
ed to lieryrwhiier>6ach conduet not on all bacheloraeftcr a certain age, 


only cause after to inerease in fond- 
ness fur lam, hot to lie more satis- 
fied with herselfs lie finds good 
sense or beauty in aU die expres- 
eions of her tlioughtt, and she is 
tlim insensibly led to discover, that 
she possesses qualifioations Which 
she did not suspect wedi^aaeb esti 
mable parts of her^^lmmctcr. He 


who did ^not gntev into a statp 
which, under auch auspitea, would 
•eepre, as far as human judgment 
and the vnmt precautions oonld 
do, tlie rearonahie enjoyments and 
comforts of matiiaaonial lifei, < 
1 sliall expldip mynelfifuihher by 
the condu^ of the imperial Aiogns- 
tos, when ho wielded theppwer'nf 


contrives, by the most delicate art, the Aoman empire. The bistwAu 
*to give her the c'redtt of all those of thatwplendid period thuscelatla 


undefinable circumstances which 
add a In-stretirdomeaiic happiness. 
Much w delightfoli tmtoo as maheb*. 
Cleaiitbenaiid daritda the admi- 
ration ^nldioie who know thntn. 


the pelicyof the emperor respect- 
ing marriage. < 

On tile return of tbia..raiowned 
eovereign io'Rome'at tbeaMSMln* 
timi of a war, he is saidiltMihve 


might be attained by if enwmtaged every ceni*dnntc»tto« 
same previous • exiM>rinad<P foso that might tondtOadvMce the arts 
cliardcterl 8endmenta*endili^tttof, I of peaces and the political welfare 

__ ... - A mm. * A 


.■cdch otH^ to tfaw h^ «f fiyowfo^! 

It has’been^aillowg*my4iirea«Mf 

respecting tIie^*iRssirmed state, jiBniioii,(<llbae n veryfOOnsifenahle 
winch I hove baddeipe egperietiMJnip|Bh«k/0^ Hai|p»h^onofi.pien 


asii|id|»1mriedtrnhlitts1mBds» rMi 
a chum dii||6t(lih cadmiy^hwhiilll 
•bbonii^possem. tht t p op ^ mftdt^ 
miningrfoom aii|^mi toe»plbt iil t rt BB 
pp&tcmperT cltatfu^r, andtXSleiillM 


jaiaioe4«iilimarried,mnd 

levwiis m h e i wt e d hw t^Mawt 
ii imnetiTf ir ateWM {She 

w^jjy^timrefon^ifo consequence 
fofilhia.4«fortn»toK)n, oi!i^te4..tIte 
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tlie equestrian order to be | 
assetnUled, and, having separated ;! 
ihoac!' who* were marrtfd from sneh ' 
as'wefte'^tft^ef itddressed the for*- 
iiier i^iernfs bf tlte highest^ 
giuhi, And.Hllfen 'delivered his aert- 
tiflients tbifelie latter with lodkstiAd 
wortlsiliat denoted bitNtxuiMe dia^ 
})leasur&. H^^flP'ihe" tfachelbirs, 
that their lives and actions .$^re<of 
sncIi a. casr^’ tlvat he knew not by 
v’hat expressions to designate them, 
lie cuuldf^not, he said, call them 
uicn, for they performed nothing 
tliat was manly 7 nor by that of ci> 
tizens, as the city might perish, at 
least as fur as depended upon them ; 
nor by that of Romans, fdHt seetn- 
* ed as if hy th^ conduct they were 
rareless of continuirtg the Roman 
name. ‘Jifteir enlarging upon his 
own lender care and ardent affec- 
tion for the Roman people, he fur- 
ther told them, that their course of 
life, by whicit he wished to be un- 
derstood their aversion to niatrimo- 
li^, wks^sudi, that all other .crimes^ 
.put together coiild not equalrze" 
tlteirsj for 'that he considered, them 
as'acfuatU^ fiuilty of raUrder, in not 
suffii^ft'^hos’i' to be born ^’hich 
should and ought to proceed from 
them ; that they merited the accu- - 
satiun of impiety, in causing the 
names and honours of tlieir ancOa*. 
tprs to cease; and he brought* the. 
charge df sacrilege against them, 
Ji) preventing tho multiplication of 
pri^eid fi'om ihe 
ipiiportaf u well as froH^hd- 
. man^ nature itself, * 'which' 
ini^diat^y and primarily cbbsecbl^ 
■'^d to ttitem. That, iii &U respect, 1 
/their cpfifluct bad npi h0ly an ob* 
vtDt(s b'^t\dTrects^iitienp^^ 4i«i 
^‘wlve tM gbve^ment^ by^Wlbbeyr: 

} betraying tUlirq^lin- 


try, rendering it barren and vraate, 
and demolishing tlK^ city by 
ving it of inhahimnts.^ The em- 
peror concluded his address, by: 
telUng them in termaof the most 
bitter reproach, that their aversion 
to marriage did not ^proceed from 
arty principle of virtue or religions 
abstinence, but from a looseness 
of life, wanton ness of habit, and 
unchaste, profligate inclinations, 
which hot ought ne^er to he 
encouraged in any civih govern- 
ment, but sliould be visited by iis 
severest and most exemplary pu- 
nishments. 

Such* was the judgment which 
the emperor Augustus, one; of the 
most enlightened moinirchs whose 
character has been transmitted to 
us by the annals of former times: 
— but here the historian concludes 
withun unpardonable negligenci^V 
nor informs us of t!ie good effect 
which the wise and truly politic 
conduct of the emperor produced 
on the bachelors 6f Rbme in the' 
Augustan age. All circumstances 
considered, we have a right to pre- 
sume, that the equestrian bache- 
lors hasfe'SfItf' to relieve themselves 
from' the stigma which tlie impe- 
rial voice bad east upon the unmar- 
ried state, and that the temple of 
Hymen beame a place of fashion- 
able i^soft. 

Thavb l^dt orte addltionaV^bbser- 
vation to make. "" He fias^Very im- 
perfect notions of vice and virtue, 
who will not allow that iifef witlioht 
the rules of morality, is a wayward, 
uneasy being, -^with snatches only 
of jlileasare under thO'Tegu*- 
lation of Virtue, 

form habit^f (enjoyment: tmd Istiw 
much ’ it 'pAy' be heightened ' 
marHa^, wben^’disdamthg sdr^H 
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mterests amd transitory it 

is founded on, real alTectiunr 
not be necessary for^e to 
voof to proven! sbaU not insult 
mj readers by making the attempt* 

O Marriage, happiest, mleat, saftat atate! 
Let iMiuucheea mid dninU|ffd!B'«coaal1iyptefi, 
Who, iu tlieir Jiaaa^a draufhta and 
inofanc „ , . 

.Both thee and lleaVeti,‘%jr whd^ thoa wert 
ordaniM. 

Hon can the aavnite ceH it loss of frvedein, 
Thn** to conyerae with^thiw to gaeeat 
A beaiitc'OiiR, faithful fi lend ! 


< Blush nom^ fair-one, that th} love applseda 
thee; 

tf to dif wedded wiTp, 

l%at my in praise of thec^ 

Thou uii hy la^^y ltttei'est, passion mioe 
Passion and |faeiifpp^m in love oPthee. 

Thus through a world of calumny and fraud. 
We pass both uiiin^l^acb^, hoth undeceiv'd ; 
While ill each olhce^d tlitoaM and happiuess. 
We without art all faculttes eeaploy, 

And all our senses without guilt eiijo^, 

' These line? are from an old co- 
rned '<vhose title Ido not recollect. 

F T 


TflE DOMESTIC COMMOJ^LACE-BOOK f 

authenti^c Receipis and jtuacellamtous^ Inforyndtiou in every Eniffci'of 
Domestic Economy^ and of general Utility, . - . ^ 

I observed that the brandies so 
operated upon always bore the next 
year. By this reiterated appear- 
ance I was led to tlte idea, that per^ 
haps this mode of ringing the bark 
might be a means of compelling 
every unproductive branch to yield 
fruit. With this view, I cut ring’s 
upon' a considerable,, iiurhber ot 
branches, which as yet shev'^ ed no 
blossom; and found, by rejieatin.; 
the experiment, the truth of mv 
supposition indisputably eouhrm- 
ed hy experience. • 

Tlie application of tins expen- 
ment, whereby 

or branch fruit ma^®fct#ciaily be 

producedi is very 

and the mode of prticeedfn'g^ hn - 
low's; ' 

With a sharp knife m^e a cut 
111 the bark, of the branch 'Wlddi 


IMl'UOVLMfiNT OF FttUiT-TllEES. 

1 iiK la?!^ portion of tbe Tratisac- 
i 'wns of the Jtlorticuhurul Society q/' 
London^ lately published, contains 
the following account of an ea^y, 
simple, and infallible method to 
force, every fruit-tree to blossom 
and to bear fruit; translated, from 
the German of the Rev* George 
CJharles^Lewis Hempe|, secretary to 
ihe Poiuj^gical Society of Alten- 
burg in S|Aony, by Dr. Noebden. 

In my early .years 1 saw my fa- 
ther, who was fon(f of pomology 
and skilhad iq that science, cutting 
a ring on sfTerd ^branches of trees 
whicli already.were in blossom, for 
the purpose of producing, that 
means, larger fruit than usual. 
I his was not liis^pwn invention, 
but, as:|iii;^ja I derived 

tiQB, jof 



you mean to 
far from tlie 
nectetf with 

MMM 

iicli, ortoea 


i«i to 1 s«iir, 4 nil 

~}ta 

[t *8 c«n •< 
f It b« a 






METHOD OF VSEimCb' POTATOES. 


iMtcate to the wood. .Ai^uarter of | 
ai|. inch 'from thi».eiit, you make a ! 
second cuj^4ike(ibe|icst»-round'tim 
branch, so that by^betl); enfiirclieg 
the brpii^^oa a ring 

upon Uj«. biit^ah, ^quarter lof an 
inch broad, l^w^vtlm twacuts. 
Tbe Mrk betwemi^these two cots 
you take c)ean away with«^' knife, 
down to the wood, removing even 
the fine inner bark, which immd^'’ 
diately Uea upon tlie wood ; so that 
no coril^tion whatever reinainsj 
1|etweei|.the j^o parts of the bark, 
but tlie bare and naked wood ap*' 
white and smooth. Hut 
' b^jring, which ia to compel. the: 
tree to beai^miiat be made at .tite 
ri^t time*, tliat ia* when io all na> 
tore the bi|ds are strongly swelling, 
or are breaking out into blossom. 
In Uie samp yepr a callus is formeti 
at. .the edges, of the ring, ot^otfa 
sides, and tlm. connect^pjoly^e 
bark, that Iqidjbebn interruptrai^ 
agaiq.wiiljQot any ^detn- 
men^ the trf e*or braqcbopei^ 

rated u^, in which t|ie. artifim^ 
woundijs|l{On ag^.ip.grotffiovef. 

By this sunpii^j^pgh artificial 
means of forcing "eypry fruit-treei- 
wiih^^‘Oty,,^.bBaj*.yon obtain 

tree qf tfe*, 

aod^denide 


.^Thar^anches ectopemeH 
aiw.hung .full of fniiti'Whfre' fhii 
.<Hhillca«n|iat ace » not H^ed, ofreU 
fafaveil4i|tteg,ecnerf^fl^ oh'theoh 
Tins effiMt Explained frOtii 

tlmtliaocyiefr^aMnWe^thei^ 
for .edurni. tbe^^Mp- moves -slowly in 
a trdb* it. produces fruit-buds, which 
is die cp8% in '«td* trees; when it . 
moves, vigorously,, the tree forms 
'mMllli or runs into shoots, as liap- 
f^8 .widi, ypui^trees. 

, ' ^dugh Ijianived at this disco- 
verymyself, in -ooi^mquence of try-" 
ing the tamej^vneess with a differ- 
ent view, nafl^y^.-,to increase only 
the size the fruit, but not to 
force.' barren branches, that were 
ftunishcd with only leaf-buds, to 
bear, this latter application, being 
before quite unknown to me; I will,, 
on tliat account, by no meanogive 
myself;pat for diefirst inventor of 
this opi^tion.: but b was ignorant 
of the effects to be fwaduved by 
HltWinethod, 'aod .mdy discovered 
lbim> by; repeated egperimsott of 
my own^wlvbh I made'ilMMbepro- 
l^otion of poqmfal^;^ .frequent^ 
ibzper^nceof .tip .cou i p l ftj w •sui?* 
eess has confi|:aim|‘i*b^ fri**h>of 
!^bp,rvatiOna, *l|ior.itft I think that 
. ^s.meik>d- is fi^ierally biewn : at . 


of * gPOtl 
»« «* ,6wbi 

•tote, 6r gBquirjjto he-gjaUjed. 


: $ott in 


ntry. 


to .wh^t shewed 
dip4lf{^mmit,the«fect produced 
fpptiprc^ n.ew.aij^ff'«utprinng.'»‘> At 
all,eym(t%,tbatv|mtlio^«upposing . 
it even to .fe^t^gptgiD ofmlder 

beefl>j|B^ly>Pe#era|^^.aaiy one, : 
•off 

I*' .ij ' ■'■- 

/. .. / . « *v 'V 



MUSICAL RJEVIEW- 


lOS 


or Uyke in boiling water, to 
destroy tlie vc-^etable life; dries 
them in a cooi oven, and puts them 
in sacks, whicii he keeps in a dry 
place : by this means he keeps 
\viili(»iit ihrliculty and loss this pre- 
cious root until new potatoes come 


ttXiMUDV rOR sc ALDS AN!> 

A correspondent (E. M.) Cfnnr<^ 
mnnicates the f'ollo^ingsiin pie arid 
efficacious remedy for scalds or 
burns: Immerse the part afiFected 
jn cold water for hnlf an hour, 
which will entirely remove all ten- 
dency to blistering, and take out 
all the heat occasioned by the burn. 


MlJSrCAL 

Lc ftrgtiUy^ for i/ic Piano- For* ^ , 
i oiitp'juvd in Mitiiory of 11. ii* //. 

I he Princi\i.^ Charlotte of SaxC' j 
i u/jut'gy and dedivafei to iPdiss ' 
:\urtli of Lis.^on- street^ ^eic-iOiuL : 
I V P. A. Kreiis»ier. Pr. 3s. 
i ii: titie of tliis publication ap- • 
j)lica to it both directly and in a ; 
sense certainly not inteiuU d by the 
author. The appearance ol such a 
])erforniance must excite deep re- 
greti to.see the pen that produced it 
in a state of inactivity for succes- 
sive years. If we are not mistaken, 
IMr. K, has written nothing since 
181*2, when he presented the musi- 
cal public with time sonatas (opp. 
25, 20, and 27), the excellence of 
which [)laces them in tlie;//rs/ rank 
of piano-forte compositions. We 
liave heard these sonatas so fre- 
juently, that, in case of total loss, 
v^e rni^ht nearly engage to reiudiie 
I'u'u Iroin memory; and stHI their 
h(,‘tinty, at every recurrent per* 
formance, p^fjpf ars before us in all 
the bloom and Iresliness of primi- 
tive enjoynuMit. we antiej- 

j)ate will be tlie r:>se with the pub- 
lication under present considcra- 
titm,. in Which the aiuhor has en* 
dpi^voercd, vviihout the aid of any 
bnt?t|«|!sic^l language^ and by means 
of iseileial' vSiiocessivii niovtMuenu, 

Cof J No. xxri. 


r:LVlEW. 

to awake sensations analogous to 
: the feelings excited hy the loss of 
I our dear Princess. The attem;it 
’ was anlnous. Not to meiition t': • 
daiuicr of falling into monotonous 
sanicnes'^, the scilcuniity of the sub- 
ject required a co»*respondingly se- 
vere st>le, x^hich, with so Ir.ile 
scope for contrast as to tempo^ would, 

; without the utmost exercise of care 
! and Juilgnient, easily degenerate 
inl'> tedious and languid doleful - 
ness. These difficulties Mr. K. Ikt^ 
j ably conquered by variety of move- 
! ments, of time, of key, and, above 
all, hy the diversity of style and 
character in the ideas themselves. 
We have as much ples^siire in this 
assertion as we derived in the per- 
ception of these merits; for in the 
contemplation of works of art and 
taste, the mind of the spectator 
filled with delight, sorjewhat tinc- 
tured VI ith proud self-complnccncy, 
on divining and tracing the eiu ci 
and the operatiotis of the mind and 
judgment of the artist. 

Tt is rather curious td observe, 
that almost nil tH5S cbnipos^tidns'cm 
tills occasion have beferf'stet in thi 
key of F. In Mr. 'KrtftVsicPs ** i-e 
Regret” this isllkew’.se the master- 
key j the signiRfiteS bf the’ five 
ifiover.ients being ciiberr v>r 

P 
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F .minor,, or the reblivo minor of 
ihcj’ormer^. In ihif; respect we are 
incHned to think, that, if one of the 
inovenients bad been in a key not 
absolutely belonging to the above 
family, the effect of contrast would 
have been decidedly advantageous. 
But thfs may be matter of opinion, 
and the numerous interior modula- 
tions might probably be alleged 
in reply, 

OF the five movements, a detail- 
ed analysis would exceed our li- 
mits, which leave scarcely room for 
a superficial notice of their general i 
nature. ^ largo of two 

lines, in | time, may be considered ' 
as the liarbiiigcr of the sad tidings; 
its ol)je( t, indeed, is evident. In 
the succeeding lento (|), the author 
enlarges upon the subject in a se- 
rious and pathetic strain of hartno- 
ny, generally in four parts, finely 
blended into each other, and ren- 
dered additionally at^'ractive and 
solemn by frequent passages of 
crossed hands admiralily contrived. 
'J'lie third movement is a slow 
m irrb, somewhat (and ver)^ pro- 
jicrly so) in the more severe style 
of uur great ancient masters ; rich 
ni fine contrapuntal contrivaMce,of 
well -measured rhythmical symme- 


t fine artsr— unity and variety, a contr 
bination, to the magic of wliicluhe 
cQmpositionsof Haydn are so large-? 
ly indebted. The score of tliir* 
movement is, upon the whole, more 
open and less contrapuntal than is 
the case in Ihe preceding march 
and largo, but its attractions are 
not the less forcible. Towards its 
con^ us*on (p. 7) it assumes a cha- 
racter •: f elaborate internal colour- 
ing ; ti ' *y.arts fuse into each other 
with tl\ i "jos: mcliow'iiess, and 
produ.c c ichness of harmony, 
undul-t ij lu'ont a break towards 
a climax ^ #'v:ccllence, which re- 
minds us of . ’ manner o* l\!!ozai t 
and .vei»^ such as we find it 

in thei<^ \ csi v.orks. The roue in - 
ding mr'*eme» i a short fdU uro 
(poco pit's. !}) ’ uiie, tcuAiiuaiing 

I in an ;> >\oLn line. li v(...dd 
I perha; ^ liC ?ilv b tv, ai^sign lo ihis 
allegro a slia. o ihc recital of the 
subj ect lo wiiiclv** Lc llcgret’' pio- 
i fesses refer coj>cci»'illy in Us 
, ph,ce uv the concP‘s? u. I*ul, 0!i 
j the ..ther hand tl.f^ a I' or may 
have bc'ui desi*"uus of pariiiig \Mib 
I his hearf* ' so ..s ic ic3v(‘ lUcm in 
a neod .t,, ovtrcvl r»'oui 

■ the sombre * opie*'- ’ous whu li 
tour jirccedim/ j ' /v.ls canu;./L fail 


try; origuial in ks ideas; stern in j to insj)ir'}; and mcp adJ, that 
ch^racxer^ yet without eccentricity, j he has attained ibis eua wiihoui 
Tlie fqurt^ movement, the most destroying the effect of his previ- 
considerable as to extent, admitted ous labour, in a much as ilie alle- 
cf greater scope i^ the treatment gro in question is neither light uoi 
and ^evelopemeat q£fits*constitu- gay^, but rather of a serious clni- 
ent parts.. Th^ two first bars an- racter. 

nqwnqe ^^aitily die subject upon In taking our leave of this able 
whic|jL,^^ whp}e pi[eqe hinges... It i||i4 , uic$^(urious composition, we 
is the parent, ^thi^me under will only add^ that its execiuion, at 

^r^|^^jv;ei;si^y;pf fof/niSt least the ipechaniesl part of ii, is 

intp^fbewh^.^trqGture,;’ not v^ry dijKcuU ; but inward feel 
J^hujst coinbjqiqg lfhe<t\vo essential, ing and good atyle aye 
Ijjpquisites of die beautiful in .lliej bly niqcessary tojufuse r<?qui- 
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site expression into the perform- 
ance. 

On an Autumn Violety' iht 6th of 
Novcf/itjcr, 18l7 ; the Poetry by 
C. D . set tt Musicf with an Ac- 
companiment for the Piano- Fo^te, 
by Ferd. Ries. Pr, 2s. 

This be ing the first lyric publica- 
tion of Mr. Il/s that has come un- 
der our observation, ilsap; a .nee 
naturally excittd our < osity. 
We do not sny, that tlu' *^.1 value 
which we set upurj till- ’ wnenta? j 
compositions of tiiis ^ n !. i • 

us »o e.vperi sj .<^e in ; 

hcv'jral (IcMirir. • v rilk in it- : 
't:ir ' > i’^'inct (i\,i . ■ 'bp', .iiui, | 

Utr k!io\^^ jO !r. i..»'iuen j 

•i; 1. , and 1‘ 't. lor-eover, I 
- !! !c* *.hc iSj. 'Iviin of a ! 
t ' \ : ■ ' Jb't j ;; ' *.>niposi- ! 

. _ mtans .Ml cl ^ c ^**b- ! 
h t, v\hio‘c. is • bJe tculijir! 

di*bcuU\V'., 

<ni an uttentivc cxap-uialion of! 
the >ong beto' t* vio fiiul coum- 
dc' able .al’dv m scr'ie cd’ die! 
ideas, M b: Ic and skilful t eat- 
’:»■ n\ m: :i:c f’ c arr.n.^c'nient, 

iUid stM-L .\u ? ^ ’ghlyju- 

dlr'k)L.s ..u’ * c\|>ic^-ion of Jie 
tex! j ‘ * ; -elf . oMover, wmIi- 
out bc':»c:' ‘b * ' j ohiecnoii on 
special gi v . , ems to u> to fall 

ot that iswtet U'elodiousness, 
that tascKiating do v of natural sim- 
plicity, wIik!) the cliariii of 

compositions of this description, 
and which dis.inr' isb more f>;»rti- 
cularly the good productions of the 
Italian school, and arfe equally 
abundant in the lyric works of ma- 
ny of the German maste’rs, such as 
Himmej, Ilurka, Schult^e, ah<i, 
above all, Mozarti Ifr short, the, 
geiUTiil character of the mt6l<^y 
segms to us tO' be somewhat too 
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.stern and severe. Tlie poem con- 
sists of six stanzas, the four first of 
which significantly 'desciifbe the 
beauty of a lonely* viol^‘ found 
blooming in autumn. Thus far not 
tire slightest hint of out recent ca- 
lamity exists. This is reserved for 
ihe fifth and sixth stanzas, which 
relate and bewiiit^the destruction 
qf llie“ Queen flowVet” by a trea- 
cb',rc.ns blast; and here even the 
• Iji’sion IS so delicate, that it might 
'^" l ape a reader of any other coun- 
: try — a happy and beautiful alle- 
I S^^ry, \iy the waj’ ! From what has 
j been said, it will be obvious that 
i the four first stanzas were suscep- 
I tible, and perhaps demanded, a 
j melodic character of the same or 
nearly the same cast, and that it 
would have been advantageous to 
defer any striking change to the 
I fifth and sixth stanzas. Mr li.*s 
I cirrangemcn', however, assigns to 
tile first stanza a very seriou.^ me- 
lody in G minor, preceded by two 
introductory bars of singular ori- 
ginality, but of deep melancholic 
I import. In the second stanza t!ie 
1 subject of iheTirac is exhibited in 
i the major key, which enlivens the 
I air, but still leaves much more 
j plainiiveness thair the text de- 
mands; and tin:> impression is 
strongly increased by the harmony 
and ilse concluding s> niphony. In, 
this manner, and to these two rhe- 
lodies, all the succeeding stanzas 
are set, major and minor alternate- 
ly, with some occasional diversity 
of eilpr^‘ssion, very juditibusly em- 
ployed, such as at ‘^ursliidi^d," 
nnshelter£^,^ (fifth and 
at tlie final clo^^^ Which yeVy appro- 
prfately ifierges intb the ritinor kej^. 
Sefert for 

■ ^Hi^FMe^iivd'^Pic^Fortef conim 
P 2 
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pimdhy C. Nicholson and J. 
Biirrowes. No. HI. Pr, 3s. 

The preceding numbers of 
jthis wort have been recommended 
to ihe favour of our . readers on a 
former occasion. 'Fhe one before 
us equall}^ claims tlieir attention. 
The tl)enie is Mr. Lisliop’s air, 
‘‘And has she then failed in her 
triiih,” one of .that gentleman’s 
happiest vocal labours. Amongthe 
vaiiations, wliich are all good, we j 
will notice No. 3. an impressive 1 
ral»Tgio, and, above all, No. 1. whicli | 
amplifies the melody into seiniqua- | 
vers, the piano-forte acting as se- 
cond (in thirds and sixths general- 
ly) to the flute, which has the lead. 
This is a very able and elegant . 
variation. Both instruments, of I 
course, act obbligato parts, 

Mozart\^ favourite Jir, “ Ah per- i 
‘U>m al primo afletto^^ rcith Va - 1 
riutionSj and an lutroduciion for ' 
the lf('np^ compo'^ed, and dedicated 
1o ilim’ bharp^ by N, C. Bochsa. j 
Pr, 4s. 

After a very I rilliant and irnpo- 1 
sing ifitiHiductory movement, Mr. 
B. exhibits the above-mentioned i 
■air in the most effective harmonic j 
dress. In its full extent, as here ! 
given, we think the air too long for 
•a themQ pf variations ; and, for the 
salve of simplicity, could have dis- 
pensed wdtli some decorative addi- 
tions wlqch appear in the 
itself. The variations are deserv- 
rtng of the highest commendation. 
^Vithout adverting to all, we shall 
select one or two^ No. 1, is con- 
ceived in a most elegant style; the 
melody Mr semiquavers flows in 
, taste f u I and n at u ral connect ion from 
bpginiiiuig to -end, and some fine 
^}}a9S4)asi$ages artr 4utppi}y applied 
-No. 2. represeuts ilie air in Q mi- 


nor: it is devised with uncommoir 
taste, and in tho best style; the 
harmony is classic, and tlic portion 
in the key of E b major truly in- 
tertjsting. The polacca (var. 4.) is 
also cleverly deduced from the suh- 
j ject, and by various good rnodula* 
tions made to lead to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

j “ 'J'he Flozccr of Love a Smg frmn 
Melinconri : the Mmic composed 
by G. Kiallmnrk. Pr. 2s. 

I A modest title like this, unsea- 
soned by “ Ll:e much. admired” — 

I “ with itnhonnded applause,” and 
j other self-encomiastic farom de 
parin'^ lias great weight with ns, 

■ and we have seldom been dlsap- 
j })oiiited in tlie expertations which 
I such iinassiirning meekness excited. 

; In the presmt instance we derive 
' additional confirmation of this ex- 
perience. M r. K iallmark’s “ Flow- 
er of love” IS a sweet little song, as 
unaffected as us title: the agrec- 
ahlemelody is supported by a pret- 
ty accompaniment, which, in the 
I repetition of the verses, is neatly 
1 diversified. All is as it should l)c. 
j “ Can Language paint the Lovcr\ 

I . hiiss?^^ a favourite Song sung by 
j Mr. Horn: row?;)0.se£/ by Thomas 
Attwmod ; the IVords by U, Ha- 
miltoHy Esq. Pr. 4s, fid. 

This song was set for tlie musical 
drama of Elfi Bey, which failed on 
the boards of Drury-lauc aboui ten 
months ago. Some of the music 
vv^e tlieu thought deserving of a bet- 
ter fate, and the present song is 
among ilnu number, although not 
quite free from critical objection. 
The sytuplioiiy is very neatly ima- 
gined; but we should hiwe liked 
lour bars of the subject instead of 
two, before the 'digressive passages 
f Set in. and, in tb^tcase, have ended 
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with the second bar of tlie second shilling must be deemed extremely 
line. This would have produced moderate. 

j/reater rhythmical symmetry. The The cold Wind has blighted the 

subject of the song is one of taste- Flozccrs of .sung by Mis$ 

ful simplicity ; but here the author Tianlallat SadU Fs Wells Theatre, 

again digresses and modulates too in the grand Meh-dranic entitled 

soon, and among the various ideas Tite Terrible Peak composed 
which follow in quick succession, and arranfted for the Piafto- Forte 
however separately interesting, by John Whitaker. Pr. Is. Od. 
there appears to us to be a want of A pleasing little ballad of natu- 
connection and of rhythmical ba- ral M*t"lodic expression, and well 
lancing. In the whole page we do s-u j rted by prupir accompani- 
not meet with a |)LTfect cadence on .• We aie not aware of Mr. 

the tonic for the mind to repose on. .’s motive for adding to some of 
On the score ol‘ harmony some re- i. iio vocal compositions the full score 
marks to(# olVer themselves. Wc ‘-i lor all the instruments of the or- 
shall select one or two : P. 3, bb. 1 j chestra; but we have certainly no 
and J, the leading note F on right to oli' . ct to such a pl.in, iri 
th; i ' is incompaiiide with th.e as much as liie j)ru e of the put>li- 
chord of 1) iiirjor im'ncdialc ly raticui does not appear to have been 

cetding, and tlie progress of the heighiened <hi tli.it account, and 
voice through the st ale of G minor although nine out of ten purcliasers 
to the wor.i “ }Cb” (/>. 2) agrees | may not cate for the full score, it 
Inile with the chord of G major,. mt*y be accej table to a few occa- 
w'hich is assigned to that word. j siunally. 

f^o.XXXII. Bidtoo^ ly/fdatur^ami \ Tuionrite Melorlics various Nn- 
Cu.\s iScIciha}/ of Diiiuc^y /i^i •*/»>, tio}Ls,fo)' the (Ivrman Tluie, xcilh 

and l\ allzes Jor the Piano-Forte, Aciontimu 'nncnts for the Piano- 

Harp, Pialln, or Flute, z:ilh duu- Forte, selected from the Compost- 

ble and Angle l igtnes to each tions of celebrated Authors, and • 

Datue, by ’\ir. Wilson. Pr. K. dedicated, luj permission, to Lofd 

Tlie live limes in luis collection Charchilf, by \\ . W heatstonc.— 

are dll waltzes, and hear internal Nos. II. aiul 111. Pr. 3s. eacii. 
evidence of fon ign extraction. 1 In the sixteenth number of the 
Good taste prevails m all of them, llepository we noticed v\itb apj)ro- 
and one or two are of raliicr cu- bation tbe first number of this col- 
rious and certainly original siruc- lection of date melodies, and said 
ture. Mr, A\'Uson has pm to each ' a ft-w words explanatory of its na- 
a set of 6gures for country dances ture. W e shall, therefore, content 
atid for waltzing. In our opinion ourselves on this occasion with sta- 
waltzing, in the bon genre, is best ting, that the two numbers now be- 
without figures ; but ne sutor ultra fore us are formed precisely on the 
crepidam, will I\lr. W . say. As the same plan ; Uieir typographical ex- 
^taves are uncoimuonly crowded, ccution is equally elegant^ anci 
and as the music is really good in their intrinsic value, both as to ju- 
the main, and well calculated for dicious selection- and adequate ar- 
mere practice, the price of one rungement, not 1^83 satisfactory. 
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The first nuiijlier, we are pleased to 
fiiid, has arrived at a second edition^ 
ill which two aua from 11 Don Gio- 
to^ni have hci^n. substituted for ! 
oMters, and an error noticed in our j 
former cMiique amended. 

Jin Anthem for thre^ Voices^ tcithan 
Accompaniinj:nt for the Organ or 
Piano- lortep on the mournful 
pjtcnl of the Death if IL Jl. 
ihe Princess Charlotte of Walcs^ 
the Masic composed by 
L. Jansen. Pr. 2s. 

As this composition has been rc- ' 
wew by us about ^even y eatsa^o, ' 
we refer the possessors of the Kepo* 
silory (First Series) to our critique 
in vol. iv. p. 301, w’liere full justice 
has been done to Mr. Jansen’s me- 
ritorious labour. It required, un- 
fortunately, but too few alterations 
in worda, as well as in notes, to 
adapt it from an anthem on the 
death of Princess Amelia, to the 
pvel;uif;huiy catastrophe to which it | 
Ims^^ow be^ii applied; and we de- 1 
youtiy hope no fresh calamity of a j 
simitar. nature w'i'l give occasion . 
for a^ilurd edition. * 

• SeconfWdilioti of SpaqnolettPs 
celebrated Polacca for the Violin, I 
with mi Accom/jnniuient for the . 
, f}/jpfitrForie\ dedicated to Urban 
Sari^hi by the Author. — j 
Pr, Ss^Od, 

^^‘^Itoseifiolin^playi’rs who arc not 
yetv^qnainted with this polacca, 
aii4:^^re drived, at ^ stage of profi- 
il[l9^ter:tlie performance, 

elegance 

r ^'^K!(i,a'e:blkveseldicw wUneaiied in 
the vtqtiRij.afid tbapi* 
«4oi;pbpaiy ]ooa- 

wdcii a iasje and in a style* 


corresponding with the excellence' 
of the violin part. • It Is perhaps 
froitl a want of compositions of such 
a descriptiovi, that the ptaetice of 
the violin becomes daily toiore con- 
fined to the professor^ on that' in- 
strument. 

Marf/i the Maid of the Greenf^in 
admired Ballad, twig by Mr. Cu- 
gan at Vauxhall Gardmi, 6;c.; 
written by Mr. J. Cole, composed 
by J. Monro. Pr. Is. 6d; 

The merit of this ballad is more 
negative than positive. It affords 
\no cause Sot deeWed encomium, 
j but, on the other, hand, gi\ts no 
I imaginable offence. The melody 
is very proper and regular, hut of- 
fers no feature of originality. 

‘‘ Sireet Friendships a Canzonet, 

• written, composed, ami a feet ton- 
atehj inscribed to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ae;i;/ry, by Fanny Holcrofi. l^r. 
Is. 6d. 

There is no striking ncMclty in 
this song, but its melody and ac- 
companiment evince good taste and 
a respectable share of musical 
knowledge. The ideas are plea- 
sing, their succession is natural, 
and there is proper rhythmical 
keeping in ilie periods. 

“ LosV in all u Lover's madness f 
translated from the admired''^ lioo- 
careccuS in the Opera of.Toconde, 
adapted lo the original Music of 
ilicoio by W, Ball. Pr. 2s. 
Many of theideas in this tompo- 
sitiop^ate highly and^ in- 

teresti ngt u t,‘:tipbn hole, it 
do^ not satisfy '^hefi^peotarlions 
which thejiaiiieof N'icolo tvarrant* 
ed us 

too mpcii'fii the £r^ch style, and 
his hot giined' % being put to an 
En^lii^W^^: Of the "tl tree strains,, 
the^eC^ri^tlO in E major is the 
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mosl attractive. In the succeed-* i 
ing miLiore we meet with some neat 
thoughts, but its general complex- 
ion difiVrt* inconsiderably from the 
common run of minor melodies. 

“ Sally a favourite Hallady xrith ' 
an^yJccompauwintt for the Harp ; 
or Piano- forte: the fi ords by II. ! 
Priesl/cj/i Esq,; the Music l>y Jo- jl 
sepli Coggins. IV. In. (hi. j 
Four stanzas, two of nhich ar^ 
composed. The subject of the fir-* 
stanza, barring a little defect 
Imrmony m bar 3, is of such sweet 
s'wupWc’uy, and \n good Va:.u*, 
that we must regret it has not been 
more pursued and developed, so as*' 
to throw the two stanzas into or.i' . 
rontimied melody, rather than un- , 
sign to the beginning of tin? Necond 
stanza (after a coirspl.t internip- : 
tioii of three bars passage -work), a . 
minor !iannon\ in itself singubr, ' 
and here oiu of tliaracter. ! 

“77/e CofUr^er^s Uckontc'' /h- ' 
louritc Rondo for iiie Puut<i- 1 oite 
or JIarp, in Zihich is i/itiodu^ cd the ; 
tnuirh -admired Jtr of “ Adun! 
^ood Niohl /” simc / // Mr, Da- 
ruset at the Theatre Royal Hat/- 
market; nanpuded^icilh an rivaou- 
puniment for the T/ate, and re- 
spectjully itiHrihed to Mr, IT. 
JVd/wif by C’ harks Henry For- 
rester. Pr. 2s. 

* As Mr. Forrester’s name appears 
for the (irst time in onr musical cri- 
tique, it alFords us pleasure to pro- 
nounce the debtii to lie a favourable 
one. His introductory slow move- 
iuent evinces taste ^tbeair“ Adieu ! 
good night !*’ is satisfactorily exhi- 
bited and amplified ; and the rondo 
conceived in a pleasing and aiii- . 
niiUcd tiiyle. Nothing very hiiAily i 
seuM)ue«J^is,aUcmpti'd, hut the fire : 
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[ictually given is wholesome, and 
palatable. 

Favourite Airs,^ selected from d7cy* 
zttiCs relrhnited Opera “ II Don 
(jioiannif arruir^cd a^ a Diver • 
timailo forjthe Piano^Forte^ zeitk 
an Accompaniment for the Flutes 
ad lib. by John Purkis, Pr. 3s. 
Mr. Purkis, who for some time 
p>a' t h:is delighted the musical pnb- 
1 i' uy his performance on tl'.o Apol- 
\'m\t or.. Iris satisfactorily exerted 
ink tiilrni." on the piesent piildira- 
litv.A, The io.r-; he has svlerted for 
W\s svddccts are V edru’i 
and ‘‘ Batti, hatti,” besides one 
wdiieh Mozart introdiires in hi Dou 
Gitivanni from Martini’s “ C( sa 
rara.” Among these a considerahle 
quantum of dii^ressive matter is in- 
terwoven in good ord« r and tnst'*. 
so that the several portions blend 
into an ifjreeable and ttleciive 

whole. 

Flore, Cnhanaf'" <urij; by Mr. 
Pcarman in “ The Persian Hunt- 
or the Rose of Gurgistanf^ as 
performed at the Theatre Roi/nl 
Fjiofish Opera: the Words hv T. 
Xfddcj E'q.: the 3fMsfc by C. F. 
Horn. Pr. Is. 6d. 

A Noft, el aste melody, supported 
bvan aceonqjLtnimcni in i^uod stvie, 
would. 111 this instance, Inive com- 
manded a bigli decree of our criti 
cal favour, were these advantages 
not h 1 loved by very uncred liable 
impurities in harmony. To men- 
tion oneortwo: Thesecond bar of 
the symphony contains, 1st. a verv 
ugly oetave in the first quaVet ; ai^ 
the c in the second quaver is notless 
ohl?*ctionable. The instrumeTTt«l 
link ill the fourth bar of the seeortd 
page is uncouth. In the eleventh 
bar. p, 8, another strange harmony 
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**'}}re$«QiW its^M accompani- 

boitve\er, tl)e song 
pos^igfs^ attractions which must 
recommend to the amateur the 


ideas are good, their coiinectipn i> 
natural^ and thej are ranged and 
unfolded nn propci rhythmical 
ordei. 


FINE ARTS. 

PICTORIAL CARDS. 


PLAT I 9 — lOUR PLAYING •CAUD^. 


Thl Eight oj Clups is design- 
ed to represent a lad}^ walking in a 
gallery the chiei ornament is the 
shamroc, and the card seems to 
bare*fome allusion to the beauties 
of Hibernia; her parasol is oina- 
snented with this de\ice, as arc the 
pillars, the railing of the gilleij, 
and the base of it. The combina- 
tion IS very elegant. 

The StviN oi SPADfb This 
^rd forms a continuance of the 
^FracaSf the subject of which isil- 
lastrated by the annexed story. 
Here the tfpade is made to fuim a 
birdcage, a bodice, a ridicule, an 
aperture in the v\dll, a wig, a cof- 
fee*bigg)u, and an aichiuctural 
ornament. This card u arranged 
with ^rtat taste and considerai le 
effect. 

The lURLF OI Hi ARTS IS \cry 
aweetly designed, with much of the 
cliardcter and spirit of the celebra- 
ted Albert Durei, a painter whose 
works hate been very successfully 
studied by the artist who composed 
cards. It seems to represent 
parting of lowers, the young 
being summoned to the field 
of battle : they are about to enter 

« ce from the castle, the porch 
;li composes the back-ground, 
aftrt IS iransrormed into the 
fia carved 


above the arch — into her bodice, 
and aho into a border of the iady'b 
dre*!s. 

The Fivl of Diai^ondsIs a ve- 
ry beautiful composition, repre- 
senting a tournament of kuigbts 
on horseback in complete armour;* 
to which the soiercign is a spccta- 
to!, attendul h\ 1 idics of the couit. 
1 lie kni^Lt in hluk dinour is c n 
the point of beri^ ciisinoniut d 
T lie diamond forms aimoii il bear- 
ings, an oinaLiicnl in the tapesti}, 
nnd the si lelds ot the contcuding 
knights. '^I he architecture and 
pci>pecii\c of this caid ate very 
bcautirul uul the whole is welt de- 
signed and ably c\i.t nted 


KrAlllHP, OR nil FRACAS, ^ 
(Coutiniieil fir»u |» 4^} 

1 1 was a dark, stoniijr night, the 
wind blew with fearful violence, 
and fhe i iin cUscendtil in floods, 
as they hurst iorth from the door 
of the iiutei; thp elements ^ueined 
to tike part ijf»tlie aflTia;^, and 
splaslied and howled in unisoiii^jth 
tbeuproarlnaddl}} thehiiguiift<nd 
the paint4^. Awful would be ti^i 
combination of ill sounds ' — and* 
so It was to a tall thin brother of 
the order of St. frantis, who, 
closely wrapped In ins mantle and 
cowl, waecidinly pacing^liomeward. 









iJi ATilirr, Ok TilE FRACAS. 


Ill 


njetlitriiwijj on tiie i>lissful ]»asvage 
to a better world, to wlifeb he bad 
1 list forwarded a pious contributor 
lo bis abbey. He was soniewbal 
in advance ol the contending par- \ 
lies as they passed down the street, j 
and be beard tbern and tbe storm 
gatliering upon him, with a dismay 
only to be equalled by bis resigna- 
tion to tbe fearful consequences, 
"riicie vi»as but just time to make 
one pious ejaculation (for he i. 
tiiougbt that surel}’ evil spirits vvr c : 
abroad), when the linguist, still 1 
p ioceediug with his nn'/an^e of ex- ! 
ecrations, came furiou^ly against j 
him — Monsieur Le l^allet passed j 
on. Now it happened that tlie i 
ioiguist, althougli of prodigious' 
-j'lrjt, v\as short in >tature, and b»s 
Joreliead coming in contact y\\*U 
hkj €* 11 ) 0 w of the [)U)ns faibt'r, as 
ijis bands wcie ciosscd upon I’ is 
'orciisi, lit fv 11 O' c.roimd, seiise- 
!.ss anil siUi t as the ^toncs on 
wbicli lie 1 uv . “ ll(d\ St Francis!" 
said the father, it is a ii nnan 
bcin. iiiid be ( ..lb d to tl.c Im 
gnist and bade bini nve, — but ...11 
iMi-' siU'iit nou, « Mcrj i liic viimi j 
..mi tlu- ram ; l\.! ibe ^imnd ol' ' 
I rcalii.,' fn. ps oi liie ; 

” 'is 'j)i . J il', iv)Ni m i!ie iii» 

palU r ol lilt* * ll.*lv M i 

i I am 1'* ' ' 111- ...s.i'', I 'l* bis | 

iicrut I Ipiluli' l w'tli :«n\U't\ and | 
darin aii lu* stot.p-'.l L • the 

prosii ult“ bcir - lav i’l ioi bim^ 
md who, fimij ilie ilai Lnc-s (d’ tin i 
night, migbi be fell, bui not seen — ; 
“ Holy Si. Francis!” said tbe good j 
tin bi r, I be nmn i.s di . ! !” j 

lie.itrice and '1 c la sa s.n long in ! 
expectation that <me, at least, uf j 
the combatants would iiturn tu 
them, but in this they were di^'ap- 
pointed ; and when I’eeir friend the 
I oL l\ JVo. A A T/. 


musician was about to dejiart, the 
storm was so violent that he shud- 
dered to encounter it, and beggetl 
that, in any way, the ladies would 
adbnl liirn shelter for the night. 
So they manufactured for him a 
sort of truckle-bed, in a dark closet 
behind the parlour, in which the 
cornchandler’s samples had been 
foimerly deposited, and uhich was 
; .1 visited nightly by a horde of 
lialf-slatved mice and rats, that had 
long been disappointed of their ac- 
customed au\)plies. 

How sucurel}’ does t\ie honest 
man sleep ! How peaceful are tbe 
slumbers of Inin whose bosom i> no^ 
torn by tbe bitter recollections ot 
past errors, and who has devoutly 
j appropnatecl that solemn hour 
iiuL lent to l.i'jour or repose!” — • 
provided tli'.M*e are no rats to dis- 
* turb him . but u is to be feared that 
bont.ji\ or piety avail lit»^!e towards 
' a coiuron.ihl ' night's res:, if two or 
I three score of inese famL'^hed ver- 
1 tnin Inppi n to be out on a toraging 
i. parly four l.ours of it, m a 

>.;ndi bedchamber si\ feet hv [*.!.e 
lit I 'Ve ti.e imisuii!' rctoed to 
tli.s I'v’ ij.’V’ iiccoiMii. 'daiieii ioi . >* 

I . . ij*., lie l.’i .imntflv lumebi''pLn- 
Wig a.ivl l’ >.ih upon the g oi * 

n.imeiit ..i lUe p.r.'b)iir, u hi^ ' . '*.is. 
>ells!(Mi jitid prej :t‘v‘d lv>ng i ' 
as u sni.il.ir i onvuuience to lu v \:u<- 
ba’.d. . 111 luiL :lie picciuiti 'p, tills 

liic uui'/iei.inVs elucf piidi*, ' all 
buuuih prohabilitv, 1 . ad 1 do- 
loiirt d iv'i the sake of the /yc///' /c 
licit It contained in its sacred 
com Tlie los^, or even 

i the injiirv, it niiist have sustained 
‘ by the luilf-famisheJ troop, would 
I have been a mortilication to 

|| him, for this wig was tbe result of 
I* much painstaking Md study, itfiig- 
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Hi 

ing .formed upon s union of tl>e 
principles pf /those > of Mozart, 
Bach, and the celebrated Glnck ; 
and this hi» own lie conceited was 
peculiarly jGiuckish, combining all 
theerifip.independenceof the Bach, 
urith.'tbe rich, harraoniods, and am- 
ple contour of the great Mozart. 

j&s daylight, appeared, the fa- 
tigued and tercifted musician was 
left by them to repose ; he then fell 
into a Boqnd sleep, from which he 
did not awake until near mid-day; 
wlien a low whispering, and bis 
own name frequently repeated, en- 
gaged his attention. Creeping 
softly from his bed, and peeping 
through a bole in' the partition, he 
beheid Monsieur Le Pallet banging 
fondly orer the shoulder of Teresa, 
and vaunting his overthrow of the 
master of languages ; ridiculing his 
own the umsician’s gravity, and 
making love with all the affected 
adroitness of a true charlatan d’a- 
mour. 

At this moment the valet of the 
linguist, in great agitation, came to 
inquire for bis roaster: he had not 
returned to his lodgings, and the 
poor fellow was really in distress, 
assuring them that something seri- 
ous must have happened, to iiave ' 
kept so steady and so devout a gen- li 
tleman from his home urttil so late I 


I an hour in the morning. It was 
> uofortonalfe for the painter that he 
bad indulged in the heroics ; for 
Teresa, with all the ptf iia«feshrewd- 
ness of coqnetUb wit, retailed the 
whole again to the astonished ser- 
vant, who, not donbting the truth 
of one word, swore that his master 
was murdered, and that he would 
give instant notice, of it to the mi- 
nister of police. “ You will do 
right, my child,” said the musician, 
who read the whole score at once, 
and perceived that this discord 
would give effect to the lii^rnioiiy 
of his own arrangements — “ yon 
will do rigivt, my child,” said he ; 
and turning to the painter, whq 
stood aghast at this. new appearance 
of affairs, he began a solemn lec- 
ture on the sinfulness of “ colour- 
ing too highly,” and on the atroci- 
ty of murder : which, however, Le 
Pallet was not disposed to hear ; 
but following tlie impulse which the 
panic bad occasioned, his mind 
picturing nothing but prisons and 
post-horses, he sallied forth to tlie 
nearest post-house, and was speed- 
ily out of the dominions of tlic em- 
peror. 

‘‘ Heavens !” cried Teresa, “ what 
can have happened to our friend 
the master of languages ?” 

( To be continued.) 
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Ovtnmtivg of inTERBSTma Ext/ucts from new. Populah, 
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DISAPPOINTED LOVE. 

(Froth The Soldiere q^Venezuela.) 

i if^yEsoipe.R^pce^qp^ipns, but k your ffpirit^^ that even 'brotherly 
1 tru»^,tbQr.Rre gfo.un^ess, diat 'auac^ment. is not permitted to 
yon an.'foxiel^ toi .pjctry on | s^iaye. . Doom me neidier curious 
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nbf inquisitive. I would not in* 
quire the cease of a disquietude 
that you may not consider proper 
to cornmnnicate;' but yet I would 
entreat teave to caution you against 
the efiects of hidden anguish. It 
preys on the vitals, consumes the 
very essence of life, produces pre- 
mature imbecility, and unfits the 
body for activity ; while it unnerves 
the mind for every noble design. 
1 have not gleaned my opinion on 
this matter from the academies of 
the teamed, nor have I accepted 
them as a boon from the miserable. 
Experience has tatight me what I 
impart to you, and time cannot era- 
dicate her lessons. You will, per- 
haps, learn hereafter, that the sword 
of a warrior never ventures to vio- 
late the delicate ties that are elicit- 
ed by the heart's early attach- 
ments; nor can the shield of a cui- 
rassier render the breast invulne- 
rable to the arrows of love. 

My father, having no daughters, 
received into his house the female 
orphan of his sister. Her age was 
very junior to mine, and I climbed 
the cowan-tree for a bunch of its 
berries to amuse her, as often as 1 
taught my brother, who was about 
Adela's age, how to mould his toys 
from the acorns his playful indus- 
try had collected. When I quit- 
ted home for the army, my cousin 
had just gone to school ; and on my 
first visit, after an absence of four 
yeara in the West Indies, Adela 
was among the happy group as- 
sembled to welcome me. The sa- 
tisfaction that I shared with my fa- 
mily to witness her improvenmnt, 
grew into a peculiar feeling of de- 
light. My^ senses becami^ her 
ilkves, and I loved her with all the 
iMotir of dcvotioh, ere J dreaxh^ of 


the thousand obstacles tbatdisqua* 
lified me from marrying. My leave 
of absence expired ; I rgoined my 
regiment, preserving the strictest 
silence on the sentiments tliat ab- 
sorbed me, lest the consequences 
might be. productive of unhappi- 
ness to her. I did not propose to 
include her in iny list of corre- 
spondents — I did not intimate chat 
she was dearer to me than her con- 
I sanguinity justiRed ; for I was then 
a soldier wliose only fortune was 
his sword, and I knew I was not at 
liberty to make decided proposals 
of marriage. Hope encouraged 
me to anticipate another return, 
when all my blissful visions would 
i be realized; but possibilit}* whis- 
pered, that 1 might return no more. 
In either case, u appeared my only 
proper course was concealment of 
my feelings ; and, apparently, I 
parted from Adela as i did from my 
other relations. 

Words would fail to convince 
you how deeply her ima^e was en- 
graven on my soul : Adela was the 
talismanic word that seemed to 
I turn aside the messengers of death 
* — Adela was my morning vision 
and my evening solace; the moon^ 
beams were not softer than my fan- 
cy pictured would be her smile, 
and 1 knew the cloudless atmo« 
sphere was not purer than her heart. 
I blessed the setting sun, because 
tiie last beams . lingered on the 
west— the evening star seemed to 
bring tidings from Adela — her voice 
breathed in the zephyrs that re- 
ceived my earliest adoration — in 
crowds my thoughts would steal to 
her — the solitary night-watch was 
ai luxury of tnediiatibti; The ex - 
cesi of frty attaebitifent increased 
by; absence, and with the' iwiftness 
Q 2 



Ill 
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of A lover’s fancy, 1 ohiainetl per- 
mission to revisit home. 

On returning to Hbglancl from a 
tliree years’ campaign on the Conti- 
nent, I (lid not wait to apprize my 
father of my ap])roach to tJSat spot 
where every liope of bliss. was cen-i- 
ti ed. The sounds of mirth saluted 
iny ear before I reached the door— 
tlie old piper was tuning a stratb- 
i?j>cy — the yourtg and the aged were 
rejoicing — Ad^da w»as that day mar- 
ried to my brother! 

Imagine the horrible effect thin 
intelligence had on a mind natu- 
rally sanguine, and wrought np to 
I’ne very acme of promised felicity. j| 
1 had, throughout, assured myself 
tlnit Adela had divined my attach- 
ment to her, ha^ entered into the 
recesses of my heart, and seen her 
nfiine indelibly written in its coi'6. 
’i'oo late 1 hccariie sensible that re- 
ality had not kept pace with my ar- 
dent imagination. I had arrived 
to behohl a pc.fection of human | 
hnpoiiiess'^ in which I could not j 
participate — to jit in Solitary sad- | 
ness, or to sink a prey to despair! 
No description can convey to you 
the dreadful hostility of my feel- 
ings : I viewed myself as the resem- 
blance of another Cain, jealous of ^ 
a brother’s bliss ; or like the rebel . 
angel, waiting to blast the Eden of | 
the first ]>air with the consuming 
fire of dissension! Oh! no — shade 
of the gentle Adela, and Ronald 
brother of my heart, ever dearly 
and faithfully remembered, every 
vein of mine should have bled to 


have preserved your happiness from 
interruption ! I would have died 
the victim of mistaken propriety; 
but never should the cause of my 
I sighs have disturbed your serenity 
I — your tears might have bedewed 
my ashes, but never reproached 
my conduct. 

Overwhelmed by the extreme 
agony of my mind, I sank under 
an attack of fever and delirium. 
Fortunatc'ly tlie cause of my illness 
was still undiscovered ; and the first 
glimpse of returning reason pre- 
sented to my view Adela and my 
brother zealously watching and 
anxiously praying for my recovery. 
Soon as it was accomplished, I has- 
tened iny departure from Scotland, 
and rushing into the thickest ranks 
of war, sought that oblivion of re- 
membrance which life did not pro- 
mise to bestow. But I was still 
doomed to mourn, though from a 
diifcerent cau.^.e. 

Uiihcrto my grief had been self- 
ish, despicable, and degrading; it 
lieeame social, brotherly, and com- 
municable; and time has restored 
me, to sjicak calmly of my errors, 
and patiently of sufferings. 

In one of those furious gales 
that occasionally descend from the 
mountains to agitate the lakes into 
commotion, a boat, in which my 
brother and his tvife were* passen- 
gers, was lost by the iinskilfulness 
of the pilot. They were deposit- 
ed in the narrow house” of their 
aiicesiors; and my sorrowing father 
quickly followed to the grave. 
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T*l.*^TF. 10 . — t.V, KING DUFSS. 

A PKOCK composed of British 
net; and 'vorn <»ver a white satin 


slip: the body, which is somewhat 
in the Spanish style, .is called the 
corsage d V Infante; it is composed 
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of an' intermixture of white satin 
British net, and ornamented 
with pearls. A row of points, com* 
posed of satin and net, finishes the 
waist, which is very short. The 
sleeve, which is very short, is slash- 
ed; the slaslies are filled with net, 
and edged with pearl ; and the bot- 
tom of the sleeve, as well as the 
bust, is ornamented by a full quil- 
ling of blond. The skirt is mode- 
rately long, and more than usually 
full; it is (inished by the most no- 
vel and tasteful trimming which we 
have seen for some time. This 
trimming, composed of blue satin, 
chenille, and British net, forms a 
chain of hearts, the eiTect of wliich 
is at once singular and elegant; it 
is surmounted l)y a light embroide- 
ry oi jienrs de Us in blue silk. 

Head-dress la toque (V Orleans: 
it is composed of an intermixture 
of soft white satin and British net: 
it is made a moderate height, and 
ornamented with a plume oflu ron’s 
feathers. The hair is disposed in 
a few light curls at < ach side, and 
the forehead iseniirely bare, Xeck- 
lace and ear-rings diamond. ^V^hite 
satin shoes, and white kid gloves. 
Spangled crape fan. 

PLATE 11. — WALKING DRKSS. 

A fawn-coloured poplin round 
dress : the body is of a three-quar- 
ter height ; it is cut byas, and has 
no seam, except under the arm. 
The hack is narrower than last 
month ; the fronts just meet, but do 
not cross ; the sleeve is long, rather 
loose, and confined across the wrist 
by a satin piping disposed in waves; 
they are about two inches in length, 
and are finished by a small silk tuft 
at the end of each wave. The bust 
is trimmed to correspond, and the 
^kirt is finished round the bottom 


by three rows of satin pipings, 
which form a deep wave, and which 
are also finished by tufts. 

Over this dress is worn a pelisse 
composed of fine fawn-coloured 
cloth, and lined with white sarsnet. 
The waist of the pelisse is of a mo- 
derate length, the body is tight to 
the shape, and it has a small stand- 
ing collar. The trimming which 
goes down the front, and finishes 
the bottoms of the sleeves, is ex- 
tremely tasteful ; it is an embroi- 
dery composed of intermingled blue 
ribbon and chenille, which has a 
very striking effect. The sleeve is 
rather wide, except at the wrist, 
and is finished by a half sleeve in 
the Parisian style ; that is to say, 
very full on the shoulder, and con- 
fined across the arm by a row of 
small silk buttons. Head-dress, a 
bonnet composed of satin to corre- 
spond in colour with the pelisse, 
lined wnth white sarsnet, and ele- 
gantly ornamented with a light em- 
broidery in straw. For the shape 
of this bonnet, which is singularly 
becoming, we refer our readers to 
our print: it is trimmed with blue 
satin ribbon and a large plume of 
feathers. Limerick gloves, and half- 
boots composed of fawn-coloured 
kid. 

We are indebted to the taste and 
invention of Mrs. Bell of 52, St. 
James’s-street, for both our dresses 
this month. 


GENERAL OUStttVATIONS ON 
FASHION AND DRE^S. 

In order to prevent that general 
stagnation of trade which must have 
ensued if tlie mourning for our late 
Princess had continued longer, it 
was 3 ^esterdayatanend: but though 
we have discarded the outward sem- 
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I^lancc of woe, lier memory will be 
long and tenderly cherished by the 
{leople of the united kingdoms, 
w ho so lately exulted in her virtues 
and talents. 

Light colours appear this winter 
likely to be more in estimation than 
tlie}7 have been for some time. Pe- 
lisses are most in favour for the 
promenade, though cloaks are also 
in request, and spencers are par- 
tially worn ; hut tlie latter seem in 
a great meas,u re confined to car- 
riage dress. 

The article most in favour for 
pelisses is the Russian hair-cloth, 
which is of the softest texture, ex- 
quisitely fine, and sufficiently light 
to be used for bonnets or home 
dresses. This cloth was manufac- 
tured, we understand, under the 
inspection of the lady who furnish- 
ed our dresses, and can be had only 
Irom her. The pelisse which we 
liave given in our print is com- 
posed of iu 

Cloaks are not considered very 
tnnish, and the few that are >vorn 
are composed of grey mixture 
tloth; they arc made in the com- 
fortable stylo of the one given in 
our last number, and lined with 
ligbt-(’olour(*d sarsnet. The most 
elegant are edged with swansdown ; 
but in general they are simply 
bound with a ribbon to correspond 
with the lining. 

Forcarriage costume, velvet spen- 
cers, and cloth shawls richly em- 
broidered in coloured silks, are in 
tlie highest estimation. The fa- 
vourite article for spencers is a new- 
ly invented fancy velvet ; it is cord- 
ed ; the cord is extremely narrow, 
and it has a light and elegant ap- 
pearance. 

We hare seen a spencer made of 


this velvet, the form of which struck 
us as very novel ; it was made tight 
to the shape, short in the waist, and 
the hack was ornamented with a 
row of slight embroidery in che- 
nille on each side. The sleeve was 
finished at the bottom by a piece of 
white satin laid on full, and fanci- 
fully interspersed with chenille; it 
had likewise a small epaulcf fe coxw-* 
posed of the same material as rlie 
spencer, which was edged with a 
fulness of white satin interspersed 
with chenille. A small collar, which 
is cut something in the form of a 
pelerine, and is lined with white 
satin, comes as far as the shoulder 
in front, and falls over. The fronts 
are finished by lappels, lined with 
white saiin. This is the most ele- 
gant spencer wo have seen for a 
considerable time, and no corsarre 
can he better calculated to display* 
a fine shape to advantage. 

Cloili shawls are of different co* 
lours, I)ut those composed of the 
W ussian hair-cloth arc fashion- 
able, and they are always of a de- 
licattj? fawn-colour; they are worn 
large, and are richly embroidered 
in a iiiixturo of silk and chcMulIe. 
We have seen some A^orkod in 
lamb’s wool, which had a very taste- 
ful and striking.effect, because the 
en)broidery was so w'ell raised. 

For the walking costume, bonnets 
composed of velvet or beaver are 
in the highest estimation. The 
most fkshionahle are those which 
correspond in colour with the dress. 
Feathers form the favourite orna- 
ment for beaver bonnets ; ‘ some, 
however, are lined and trimmed 
with satin. Velvet bonnets are or- 
namented with feathers onI 3 ^ TJiere 
is nothing novel in the form of 
walking bonnets. 
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The style of head-dress general- | 
ly adopted in the'carriage dress is 
extremely tasteful. Bonnets are 
fashionable, and the one most in 
request is that which we give in our 
print; it was in fact made for a 
dress promenade bonnet, which is 
the same thing as a carriage head- 
dress. Velvet toques are also in fa- 
vour. We have seen some of which 
the upper part was composed of 
velvet only; the lower, that is to 
say the part next to the face, was 
a mixture of velvet and satin. 
These toques are ornamented some* 
times with feathers, sometimes with 
bundles of winter flowers. We 
.have ul-o to notice the introduction 
of hats composed of a new mate- 
rial, which is at once novel, light, 
and elegant. These hats ai t' of va- 
rious shapes and diflerent!) orna- 
mented ; the most fasliionuiile are 
tlie gipsy s'.iape, one of winch we 
hoiie to present to our r€•ader^ next 
month. 

I'he materials for dinner dress are 
various. Sarsnets, striped, plain, 
and twilled, are all in request. 
Fancy silks are also worn, and pop- 
lins are in liigh estimation. There 
is not that variety' in trimmings 
which we expected; but, in fact, 
the invention of our dress-makers 
seems to have been turned almost 
wholly to out-dour costume and 
full dress. Satin and blond are in 
the highest estimation for the trim- 
ming of dinner gowns. We havte 
seen also some broad trimmings, 
composed of cheniile and velvet; 
they were wreaths of velvet leaves 
inserted in a net-work of chenille: 
this net-work was finished at each 
edge by a row of narrow velvet 
points. We have seen also some 
iiarsnet dresses trimmed round the 


bottom of the'skirt with three roiv» 
of satin scollops, which were edged 
with velvet. The efl'ect of thi:* 
trimming was rich, but heav)’. 

7'he most novel dinner dress is 
the one we have described as worn 
under the (felisse given in our 
print. Low dresses, however, are 
in greater estimation than three- 
quarter high ones for dinner par- 
ties. Waists continue as slkirt as 
tliey have been worn, hut backs are 
narrower and sleeve:^ wider than 
vve remember them for some time 
past; long sleeves also continue in 
estimation. Full bodies are wholly 
out of favour. We see with real 
pleasure, that lace are adopt- 
ed hy several c/igautes of acknow- 
ledged taste ; they are at once de- 
licate and becoming, and certainly 
very appropriate to dinner dre.ss : 
some of them are made up to the 
throat with a small lace pelerine, 
w'hich falls over, 'r\iK\fichu wraps 
considerably to one side, and is 
trimmed either with blond or tine 
narrow lace. Others, and these 
we think are likely to be the most 
fashionahle, are finished by aqueeii 
Elizabeth ruff of broad lace, wliicli 
stands up round the neck. 

I’he full dress we have given in 
our print is 'deservedly, from its 
elegance and lightness, the first in 
estimation. British net, the iiiate- 

I 

rial of which it is composed, is also 
considered most fashionable; but 
while tuf/c and gauze are also 
w’orn. Coloured satins are like- 
wise partially adopted ; and gossa- 
mer gauze, an article which looks 
extremely well, although it is nut 
expensive, lias just been introdu- 
ced; how far it may become fa- 
shionable we cannot at present say, 
as we have noticed very\fevv djresses 
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made of it. We have seen some Toftfes are likely to be universal' 
trimmings of lamb’s wool worked ly worn in full dress by all but very 
upon net in large flowers for even- j*juvemle belles. They are variously 
ing dress } die effect was pretty, and ornamented.; ostrich feathers, he- 
they are likely to become fashion- ron’s feathers, and artificial flowers, 
able. . are all worn. These .head-dresses 

We have just seen a white satin are composed eithw of white satin 
dress, which we consider highly and net mixed, or else of tissue 
worthy of the atlention of our fair gauze, spangled crape, or net light- 
subscribers. The bottom of the ly embroidered in silver, 
skirt is finished by a single fall of For very young ladies, flowers it 
blond laoe set on very full ; this is is thought will be most in favour, 
surmounted by an embroidery of or else their hair dressed either 
peach-blossoms formed of satin and j without ornament or only with a 
chenille. The body is composed single peak comb, 
of British net, made tight to the We have seen some very elegant 
shape; the back is plain, but the ornaments in half*dress jew'ellery, 
front is formed, something in the composed of gold partly dead and. 
style of a stomacher, by white satin partly finished; they consisted of 
pipings interspersed with letting-in a neck-chain, bracelets, and ear- 
lace. A trimming formed of small j rings. I'he drops of the latter were 
rosettes, composed of net, with floss ! of uncommon length, and mostex- 
silk hearts, goes round the bust, quisitely finished. 

The sleeves are very short and full; We ha.ve not noticed any thing 
the fulness is divided into com- novel in full-dress jewellery, 
partments by satin pipings. The Dress shoes are again composed 
net is puckered about an inch in of white satin, white spotted silk, 
breadth at the bottom of the sleeve, and white levantine. They are still 
and flctished by two rows of pipings, made exceedingly and unbecoui- 
Half-dress caps do not seem ingly high over the instep, and are 
likely to.be in such very great fa- generally finished with a rich cm- 
vour as tliey have been for some broidery. 

time past: they are still, however, Fashionable colours are, fawn- 
constdered genteel. Small round colour, azure, wild rose-colour, 
cdpa, with low crowns profusely Clarence blue, purple, slate-co- 
tfimmed with lace, and ornamented lour, and damask rose-colour, 
with large bows of satin ribbon A correspondent wishes to know 
placed to the side, are in great fa- wliy we so seldom mention stays. 
Tour for dishabille; but. for half The reason is, because we do not 
dress, small lace lumdkercbiefs recommend any but tliose likely to 
carelessly twistedtbrough the hair, improve the shape, without injuring 
iind ornamented wttli a flower pla- the.heaitli ; and ■we bave not seen 
eed on one side, seem to us more any new stay of that, description 
to be fasbionabie than caps, since the une wq mentioned utideir 
partieubirly young the title of the improved corset fief 
in .'diesr luiir.pnly. Grktes. , 
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Paris; Jan. stand the grand secret, which is the 

My dear Sophia, proper and becoming mixture of 

Pelisses are with us at pre- colours ; and they use too many or- 
sent the order of the day ; one sees naments. But let me have done 
scarcely any thing else in our pro- with digression, which 1 am too apt 
meuades*: but theextraordinary va- to fall into, and describe to you as 
riety both in the Torm and colour of well as I can the fashionable c//a- 
head-dresses, prevents the tiresome peaur and toques* 
uniformity which would otherwise plush, velvet, and^atin are 

result from the general adoption of the materials used for chapeaux^ 
this fashion. || which have varied considerably in 

Pelisses, or, as we call them, car- ll form since 1 wrote last, Tlie brims 


ricksy continue to he made as I de- 
scribed them in my last letter. The 
materials of wliich tlft*y are com- 
posed are ftne Merino cloth, levan^- 
tine, and sometimes velvet : the lat* 
ter, liowever, is but partially worn. 
Rose-colour, azure, and drab are 
the favourite colours. The trim- 
mings most in estimation are Bran* 
denburgs of steel and swansdown. 
The former are considered most 
fashionable ; they are placed at re- 
gular distances down the front of 
the pelisse; the bottom, sleeves, 
and collar of which are ornamented 
only with a single rouleau of satin. 

Pelisses trimmed with Branden- 
burgs are always close in front, but 
when swansdown is used, the}’ are 
open and trimmed all round ; the 
trimming is also very broad, and 
the brim of the chapeau worn with 
it has alight edging of swansdown. 

Now for the head, the adornment 
of which is always the first object 
with the French 6e/&s, .who take in- 
credible paiite to adapt their head- 
dresses to their style of features and 
complexion . There are some peo- 
ple who think they succeed, but, 
for my own part, I am of a contra- 
ry opinion. They do not under- 
Vol V, No. XXVI. 


now are not near so large as tliey 
have been worn, and instead of 
coming close round the face, they 
stand out at a considerable distance 
from it. The crowns are round and 
much broader at the top than the 
bottom. The edges are sometimes 
finished by a row of tulle plaited in 
the middle very full; at others a 
striped watered ribbon is sewed on 
either Hat or slightly puckered. 
Velvet flowers and long flat fea- 
thers are the ornaments used for 
these hats. Marabouts are now 
never worn, except when the pe- 
lisse is trimmed with swansdown; 
then the chapeau has, as 1 before 
observed, a slight edging of swans- 
down, and four or five Marabout 
feathers are placed upright in front. 

Aiiotlier hat, and one which is in 
very great favour, is shaped like a 
man^s hat ; tlie brim comes down 
before and behind, and is rather 
large, but is narrow at the sides. 
The crowns of these hats are some- 
times ornamented with two bands 
of broad satiri ribbon, which are 
fastened by oblong yellow metat 
buckles. Sometimes, instead of 
these two buckles, the chapeau is 
ornamented with a large knot of 
R 
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the material ' it is composed of, or 
a cockade, which is also of the same 
material, placed at one side. 

A small cap, composed of tuUe, 
is always uorri M'irli these hats, 
which are pin on so as partially 
to display it before and behind. 
These caps are of a small round 
sinipe, with a full border of narrow 
lace. I'hey are ornamented in ge- 
neral with a byas piece of tulle, 
which is "nearly a quarter of a yard 
in breadth, and pointed at one end : 
it is plaited full across the crown; 
it is edged with narrow lace, and 
finished in front by a bow of ribbon 
or a We rosette : the end, which is 
about half a quarter in length, falls 
into the neck. 

As to the colours of chapeaux, 
rose-colour and white are consider- 
ed as most fashionable; but azure^ 
fawm-colour, and coral red are par- 
tially adopted by the most tonish 
elegantes. 

For dinner dress levantine ap- 
pears to be in greater favour than 
Merino cloth, and perhale is almost 
as generally worn as either. Din- 
ner gowns are now made rather 
more full than they were, and I 
think waists are a very little longer. 
Short sleeves begin to be seen in 
dinner dress. Gowns are cut mucli 
higher round the bust in front, but 
the backs are still very low. 

Embroidery continues to be the 
favourite trimming for Merino 
dresses. Those made of levantine 
are frequently trimmed with swans- 
down. A trimming nbw very 'fa- 
shionable^, is composed of tulle, 
velvet, and satin. There are three 
fatU of tutfe, each of which is cut in 
points at one side ; tliese points are 
edged HvUh aatiu pipings cm byas, 
anti bolded' by a wreath of yc 


i| leaves. The effect of this trim- 
ming is extremely pretty; it' is 
light, and as the falls are not very 
deep, it has not the effect of over- 
loading the dress. 

PerAa/egownaaregenerally trim- 
med with three narrow flounces of 
clear muslin, put on very close at 
the bottom, and surmounted by a 
row of rich work : this work is ge- 
nerally a wreath of leaves worked 
in white; the middle of each leaf 
is formed of lace. Over this are 
sometimes a few small tucks, but 
this is seldom the case. 

Three rouleaus of clear crimped 
muslin, to each of which is attach- 
ed a very ndrrow flounce of clear 
muslin small-plaited, are also used 
to decorate the bottoms of ciintier 
gowns : a corkscrew roll of satin of 
two different colours is sometimes 
run through these rouleaus, and has 
a very pretty effect. 

The busts and sleeves of dinner 
dresses a/e trimmed either with 
blond or tulle, except when the 
bottom is trifrimed with swansdown, 
anci then the bosom and sleeves are 
finished to correspond. Narrow 
lace, quilled very full, is generally 
used for perkale; but I have seen 
some of These dresses Ornamented 
with full ])uffings of clear muslin 
round the sleeves and bosom ; a 
small bow of narrow ribbon wai 
placed between each puffing. This 
kind of trimming had a neat and 
simple effect. 

The favourite materials for full 
dress at present are over white 
satin, or while satin nfily. Gaiizc 
and crape have disappisared. One 
seesr, however, on i^onie elSg^ntes 
dresses of rich white la^ee over" 
white satin ; but tlirb^sc dresscS are 
rare, verypTobAbly because thej- ire ‘ 
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extrottiely costly. They are woru 
with a bodice of white satin made 
exactly to tlie.shapei cut very low 
round the bust, and finished at the 
waist by tabs. 

If, my dear Sophia, you do not 
know what a tab is, your grand- 
mamma will probably be able to 
shew you some at the bottom of her 
stays. These tabs are something 
less than an inch in breadth; they 
are edged witli narrow silk trim- 
ming or lace. The sleeves are very 
siiort; they are composed of white 
lace, and generally finished by a 
satin band edged with, pearl. A 
lace pelerine ornaments the bust, 
and a single flounce of very- broad 
lace goes round the bottom. These 
dresses please me very much ; there 
is an elegant simpiiciiy in them 
which one rarely meets with here. 

The costume de hal has not alter- 
ed since I wrote last ; and the very 
elegant dancing dress which I then 
described to you, is still in as much 
estimation as ever. 

Coral is in very great estimation, 
thongli not quite so niucli the rage 
us it was last year : it is sometimes 
mixed withhold. Coral sprigs, for 
instance, have a gold stalk. ^:>prigs, 
flowers, bunches of wild buries and 
of raspberries, composed of it, are 
ail fashionable as ornaments for the 
hair. 

The hair is now dressed lighter 
on the temples than it has been for 
some time. The hind hair still 
continues to be divided into bands, 
wbicb are platted and intermixed 
with pearl ; jdjeee bands, instead of 
being brought up to the crown of 
the l^ad, are now brouglit over, to 
the^ fronts RQti arranged so. as to 
form A very full tuft. For balls, the 
luiir alv^ays QFiiamented with a 


wreath of roses, eitlier white orre^^ 
or sometimes a mixture of both ; 
this wreath is placed very forward 
on the forehead. 

Toques continue to be worn in 
full dress they are higher in the 
crown than when I wrote last,- but 
they are not so fashionable as tur* 
bans. The favourite materials for 
tliese latter are India muslin, crape, ^ 
and cachemire. India muslin is 
generally embroidered in gold and 
mixed with crape; and when the 
turlmn is of cachemire, the crown 
is almost always of satin. 

The forms of these turbans defy 
description, they are so varied by 
the manner in which the materials 
are disposed. I shall endeavour to 
send you one of the newest by the 
first opportunity. 

It is some time since I have .spo- 
ken of promenade or dress shoes. 
The former are generally composed 
of coloured kid. When the wea- 
ther is clear and frosty, they arc 
lined and trimmed uitlifur. San- 
dals are very little worn. Slippers 
are made to come high over t|^e in- 
step, but not utibeconiingly so. 
Dress slippers are always com po.sed, 
of white silk, except when the trim- 
ming of the dress is coloured, and 
then they correspond. 

Hoses are at present the only 
flower in request for full dress.' 
One som climes sees indeed those 
ladies who are outrageous parlif^an$^ 
either of the revolutionary or tlie 
royalist cause, adorned with lilies 
or violets ; but this is. rarely the 
case, for thejre.seems to be atacif 
agreement on both sides, to avoids 
the badges of party, you ^ bavje 
Iteurd, I suppose, of the king aod 
tlve members of the. royal family 
wearing Uie violet, from a to 
R 2 
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abolish all pai^y distinctions : hut you will say that it is high time for 
I am sorfy to say that it has had no me to conclude my letter. So adieu, 
effect, for the spirit of rancour and my dear Sophia I Believe me al- 
ill-will, which party feuds always ways your 
generate, is as violent 'as ever. But Eudocia, 

if I begin upon politics, 1 am sure 

INTELLIGENCE. LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Tj/e llhfory and Jntiqnitm of 
the Cafhedral of Winchester y l)y Mr. 
Britton, with thirty engravings, is 
nearly completed. It comprises an 
original itivestigntion into the ear- 
ly establishment and progress of 
Christianity in the south-western 
part of the island, i. e. among the 
West Saxons; an es.say on tlie ori * 
gin and architectural styles of the 
present cathedral, and a dcscri|)- 
tion of that edifice ; an account of 
its various and splendid monu- 
ments ; biographical anecdotes of 
the bishops, &c.: with ample gra- 
phic illnstrnlions of the architec- 
ture and sculpture of the church. 
The latter are chiefly engraved by 
J. and H. Le Keux, from drawings 
by Edward Blore. The volume is 
dedicated, by permission, to the 
late Princess Charlotte, whose cha- 
racter and loss are noticed in tlie 
Y)reface, In its historical and ar- 
chitectural relations, the cathedral 
of Winchester presents more at- 
traction than any other edifice in 
England; and the author appears 
to have taken much pains to eluci- 
date the one and illustrate the 
other. 

'Mr. IBritton’s first number of //- 
iustraiians of York Cathedral is also 
just ready; witii six engravings 1)}' 
LeKeux, Scott*, &c. from 
drawings bj^ Mncketizie and Blore. 

Mr. Donald Macbay Ims in ilie 
' pre^s,**?CHd will shortly publish, in 


one volume l*2mo, I7/e Ladfs 
cyrlopccdiay being an introduction 
to those branches of science essen- 
tial in the education of young fe- 
males; comprehending Ghronolo- 
g3S Ancient History, Geographj^ 
Drawing, * Music, Dancing, &c.; 
from the French of Madame de la 
Mimardierc. 

In the press, and speedily will be 
published, in one volume, >4 Week's 
I Holidays at HomCy or The Toronly 
Vamilyy being a collection of ori- 
ginal stories, for the amusement 
and instruction of youth ; contain- 
ing also a Morning and Evening 
Hymn for every day in the week. 

Shortly will be published, 12mo. 
a third edition, with additions, of 
The Pleasures of Religion y in letters, 
from Joseph Felton to his sou 
Charles. « 

Early in February w ill bepublish- 
ei\y Talcs of rny Landlady y in three 
volumes. 

Early in February will be pub- 
lished, Sir James the Rossy a border 
story, in one volume 12mo. 

Sl)orlly will be published, Rho* 
dodaphncy or The Thessalian Spelly a 
poem, in foolscap. 

Mr. Egerton has in the press a 
new work, The Soldiers of I'emtue^ 
lay which it is expected will excite 
much interest. 

In the press, A Journey to Rome 
and Naplesy performed hi the sum-p 
• mcr of 1817, by tvay pf Paris, Ly^ 
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cm. Mount Cenis, Turin, Genoa, 
(by sea to) Leghorn, Pisa, Rome, 
Naples ; including visitSMto Portici, 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, Vesuvius 
(wlmh vi'as ascended during the 
time of an eruption), and the clas- 
sic ground of Pozzuoli and Baise; 
returning by the Adriatic, Bologna, 
Venice, Vicenza, Verona, Milan, 
the Simplon, and Geneva : giving 
some account of the present state 
of society in Italy, with a short de- 
scription of the several cities and 
countries passed through, and a 
sketch of their ancient and poetic 
history : containing also a disser- 
tation on the fine arts, with obser- 
vations on the present schools of 
iingland, France, and Italy; toge- 
ther with a relation of the various 
accidents met with by the author in 
travelling, tlie robberies and assas- 
sinations he was witness of, with 
such other information as may be 
thought useful to future travellers 
in Italy, or interesting to readers at 
home: by Henry Sass, student of 
the Uoj'al Academy ol Aris. 

A Collection, made by Dr. May 
at Augsburg, of 1070 Travis on the 
piiblislied between the 
years 1518 and 15 r 50 by Lutberand 
his cotemporaries, partly in Latin, 
partly in German, is oflered for 
»ale. Twelve or fifteen of these 
tracts have manuscript notes in 
1. other’s own hand-writing. Of 
soiYve of them, there are five or six 
d liferent editions of the same year. 
The collection is chronologically 
arranged, and a systematic cata- 
logue rhhonni in two small folio vo- 
lumes will be delivered with it. A 
fine manuscript of Luther’s Expla- 
nation of the Penitentiary Psalms, 
written on vellum in or about the 
3 rear 1534, ornamented with golil and 
coloured letters, belongs likewise 


to the collection. This collection 
of'Autographa Lutheri et Reforma* 
torum is as complete as the famous 
collection made by Panzer and 
Schwarz. The price demanded for 
it is 150 guineas. 

Mr. Heaphy intends to publish 
early in February next, the first 
number of his British Characters^ 
being studies from nature during 
the time he was with his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington in Spain. 
Each number will consist of four 
portraits of brave men w'ho liave 
fought the battles of their country, 
with an account of the engage- 
ments in whiclt they have respec- 
tively been. This work will be 
printed from stone, and published, 
for Mr. Heaphy, by R. Acker aiann. 

Mrs. Peck, with whose literary 
character the world is already well 
acquainted, is about to give a new 
proof of her imagination and taste 
by the publication of a national 
ta I e , fo 11 n d ed o n so me ex t rao rd i n ary 
facts in the history of Ireland dur- 
ing the seventh century. 

Letters^ written during a tour 
through Ireland, by John C. Cur- 
wen. Esq. M. P. are printing in two 
volumes 8vo. 

Zelix AlhareZj or Manners in 
Spain^ interspersed with poetry, by 
Alex. R. C. Dallas, Esq. will short- 
ly appear in three volumes 12mo. 

Mr. Carlisle’s Account of the 
doik'ed Gvaniniaj; Schools in England 
and Walesj is nearly ready for pub- 
lication/ 

Mr. C. Rfirdanez is about\o 
publish The Mercantile Guide^ be- 
ing an account of the trade of the 
principal commercial places on the 
Conriiicnt of jEiirope ; of their mo- 
nies, exchanges, weights and mea- 
sures, charges, duties, &c. in onn 
volume^ Qvq. 
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j4n Account of tlie Life, Minisiri/^ 
and Writings of the Rev* John Faw^ 
vettfD-D. fifty years minister of 
the Gospel at Halifax, will be short- 
ly published by his son. 

On the 1st of February will he 
published, in one volume 8vo. An 
Historical and Explanatory Disser- 
tation on Steam-Engines and Steam- 
Packets \ with the evidence in full, 
given by the most eminent engi- 
neers, mechanists, and manufactu- 
rers, to the select committees of the 
House of Commons : together with 
the Committees' Reports, distin- 
guishing and defining safe and un- 
safe steam-engines, and their pro- 
per management : comprising par- 
ticulars of the fatal explosions of 
boilers at Norwich, Northumber- 
land, Wells-strcet, and in America: 
concluding with a Narrative, by 
Isaac Weld, Ksq. of the interesting 
voyage of the Thames steam-yacht 
from Glasgow^ in Scotland, to Dub- 
lin and London, by Geo. Dodd, ci- 
vil engineer: illustrated by two ele- 


gant engravings of steam -yachts. 
This work ^embraces much practi- 
.cal and scientific information on 
this novel and interesting sulnect. 

Mr. Bakewell wMl comment his 
Series of Lessons on Geology at 
the Argyle Rooms early in March, 
to be elucidated by a magnificent 
suite of rock specimens recently 
collected by himself, and by a great 
vjiriety of new and original draw- 
ings, sections, and models. 

At a meeting of the governors of 
the Royal Dispensary for the Dis- 
eases of the Ear,a vote of thanks was 
unanimously given to John Sims, 
M.D. F.R. S. the consulting phy- 
sician.; also to J. 11. Curtis, Ksq. 
surgeon to the institution. Since 
Its establishment upwards of 340 
patients have been received, a great 
number of whom haye been, cured 
or relieved ; among them a bo}% se- 
ven years of age, born deaf and 
dumb, has been restored to the use 
of bearing and speech. 
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VALENTI \E,/br3f/M Rachel I 

Raise shall for thee the Muse her votive 

iay» 

And wake her lyre thy merits to display. 

Charming thy torin is ! oh ! what peer- 
less grace ! 

Hcav’n seldom has produced a lovelier 
face; 

Each winning way U thine ^hat charms 
the heart ; 

Lovers ill thy smile, and transport does 
impart ; 

Delight attends where’er thou deigii’st 
* to dwell; 

UnrivalEd wit, in sense wlfo can excel? 

Now for a wreath -to hind thy temples 
round, 

Leitiroses, rose-buds, hyacintlis be found: 

OK ! then let music loftiest pseans raise, 

t^roclaim untp the worl^ thy matchless 
praise. , J. C. 

Gi^asgoiv. 


VALENTINE, for Miss Helen R . 

Tlie lovely smile on Helen’s cheek 
Delights me more than tongue can speak; 
The heav'niy glance of those bright eyes. 
So well the want of words supplie.s 
Each heart must feel their power divine; 
’'Fis then no wonder they’ve pierced 
mine. 

Is she not gay as blooming May, 

N ice as the peach pluck’d from tlie spray, 
Delicious as the mellow pine. 
Enchanting as the Muses nine ? 

Is r$he not as the lily fair, 

A rose-bud of such beauty rare, 

That sigh must many a gallant swain 
Her love and faroiir to obtain ? 

Oh ! may that happiness be mine ! 
Thrice blest hence be 

Valentine. 

Glasgow. 


L. Harrison, Printer, 373, Stmiid* 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS^ 


Publishers, Authors^ Artists, and l\Ju>ica1 Composers, are raptestcd to transmit 
announceynents of works which ihcif may have in hand, and we shall chcet fully insert 
them, as wc have hitherto done, free of expense, Ntvj musical puhlications also> if 
u copy be addrCiiScd to the publisher, shall be duly noticed in our Hei ieic; and ext; acts 
from new hooks, of a moderate length and of an interesting nature, suitable for our 
Selections, wdll be acceptable, 

Laiciis 25 inadmissible, as we cannot make our pages the vehicle of ndigious con- 
iroversy, 

7/' Camilla will favour us with a sight of the manuscript in question, we shall be 
able to give a decisive answer on the subject. 

Some unexpected ai tides which it was desirable to introduce into the present 
Number, have obliged us to postpone various Scleclions till oui next. 

Several poetical contributions, which it is unnecessary to specify, are below par. 


■pmons who rcRidi- ahi oad, and who wish to be supi>licd with this Worli every Month as 
fnibtislied, may have it .sent lo them, tree of Postage, to New-York, Halifax, Uuehee, and 
to any part of the West Indiefi, at £4 IJS. per Aiiiiuin, by Mr. Tiiorniii i.l, of the tieiuril 
IVjt Otfice, at No 21, Sherborne- Lane ; to Hamburgh, Lisbon, Cadiz, (iibraliar, Malta, or 
any Pait of the Medituranean, at £4 12 s. per Annum, by IMr. Sr.RJi ANT, of the <;«neral 
Post OOiee, at No. 22, Sherboiiic-lanc ; and to the Cape of Good Hope, or any pait of the 
Last Indies, by Mr. «UY, at the Easl-Iiidia liotise. The money to be paid at llie tune ot 
snhsenbing, for either y, G, <», or 12 months. 
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VOL. V. MaW'Si 

MCTURESQUE TOl 11 

I’l.ATK l-L— TIIM liUl 

WuF.N the triivcHer lins 
J^ovcri’t, the aspect of tlie it 
totally cliaii;»t's; instead of tl:c saii- 
lifiga!id ever-varying hanks of t!ic 
lake, the ro:ul runs alcmg a valley 
contracted by tlje Uhone, and al- 
jiiosL unculiivated, to Sex, an an- 
cient castle, now forsake!!, which 
f(»riiicrly defended the eniranct' of, 
^!ic Valais. The country after wartls 
becomes more b rtilc ; it is cove red i 

^ i 

with villages, line meadows, and j 
fruit-trees, through which arc seen, , 
on the otlicr side of llic Ithoiie, the j 
steeples of Aigle and Bex. ! 

As you proceed into the Valais ! 
the inomuains rise; the tower of! 
Aix and the Diahlerctr, from wlncli : 
issue the salt-springs of Bex, are i 
perceived on tlielelt; and farther 
on, the Dent de Mercies, and tnat 
of the south, peaks almost always 
covered with .snotv, approach so 
near to one another, that they seem 
to liavc been separated by sotnecon- 
vnlsion, for the purpose of open- 
ing a passage for the rapid river 
whicli (lows at llicir feel St. Man- 
ric'o, wiu.se anciei'it castle ib built 

rj, r, Ao. wri/ 


!, laiH. . "XXV!]. 

CM’ MOUNT SIMPLON. 

lu.n o: V. MAUitin-. 

‘ on the brow of a roc.k. clones llie 
[ja^s : a hridi'e of a single* arcli 
crosses t!:o v h^;h‘i)roadth ol tii-j v.d- 
loy ; and but icn* ilu'- ik \v ro of 
tl;e Simpico, it would <u][ lie, as 
I lormcrl}'. only entrance of the 
I V^alais passable hv cavria^i. On 
I account of ils bold co;i' 1 1 nclioii it 
lias been ascribed to tl.o Poninos, 
hut Jt was huiit l>y Ju ‘. c’U* Sili- 
iicn, Bishop of Sion, wh) liv\.'d ai 
tlie end of the fiUeeiuh eentnrv. 
'I'lie tower at one exUtiTuiy inark^ 
the boundary between ihe caiUe'i 
of Vand anei the \ alai^. 

St. xMauriee wa^ li,e ./gf of 
; the Roniaii", and the pi .ee to ^ Lncli 
, they co’ueyed ilu* v!. ■ d Toin a.r. e-e 
! adjacent conntrv f n' ml- v: n:, 

I The pave«ree.i®of the chu' i* 

I fonneilv cvueposed (?f the sepul- 
i chral attnies ol'liu ^.e gr:;vv"‘,, 

; Several Homan leonumtuts ai\ sldl 
i to be seen iliere. This low n .^w . s iis 
! present name to ai. al)h..T.ere<’ ted. in 
I the bpo inning of the sixtli cento rv. 
j inhonourof St. Maurice the martyr, 

' wlio, a ’cording to ti\e legend, was 
' massacred at this place in by 
S 
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the Emperor Maximus, for being a 
Christian, together with the whole 
Theban legion which he ' com- 
manded. 


GENERAL DESCHII’TION OF THE 
VALAIS. 

No country of Europe has such 
a just claim to the attention of the 
enlightened traveller as the Valais. 
Tile naturalist, the philosopher, and 
the statesman, will traverse that ex- 
traordinary country with equal in- 
terest. There every thing differs 
from what is seen elsewhere : there 
are found a different nature, differ- 
ent manners, and political customs 
abolished among the neighbouring 
nations ; and this country, so little 
known, is placed between France 
and Italy, in the centre of the most 
civilized regions of the globe. 

TheValais is situated in the midst 
of the Alps. On quitting LaFourche 
these colossal mountains divide,and 
the two chains uniting at Mont 
Blanc, encompass the deepest val- 
ley of tlje known world. In the 
southern chain are the three high- 
est mountains in Europe: Mont 
Blanc, which rises, according to 
the measurements of Tralles, 2466 
fathoms above the sea ; Mont Rosa, 
2430; and Mont Cervia, 2309, ac- 
cording to Saussure. The loftiest 
of the northern chain are, the Fin- 
steraarhorn, 2206; the Jungfrau, 
2145; and the Ba^horn, 1905 fa- 
thoms, according toTralles. Brieg, 
situated between Mont Rosa and 
the Finsteraarhorn, and which is 
364 fathoms .above the level of the 
sea, is consequently at the bottom 
of a valley, the southern declivity 
of which is 2066 and the northern 
1842 fftthoitis'in height. The val- 
ley of Chamouni is only 1926 fa- 


thoms lower than Mont Blanc, and 
tliat of Quito is 1751 lower than 
Cliimborasso, though this point 
of the Cordilleras is 750' fathoms 
higher than Mont Blanc. 

The northern chain separates the 
Valais from the other Swiss can- 
tons ; the southern forms a vast bar- 
rier between that valley and SavOy 
and Piedmont. The Valais is tbir- 
tj'-four leagues in length from east 
to west, ten in its greatest breadth 
from nordi to south, and its area is 
about 200 square leagues. 

• The summits of these two chains 
of the Alps are covered with ever- 
lasting snow; their sides are riven 
by deep and narrow ravines, which 
serve for channels to rapid tor- 
rents, and run to the principal val- 
ley. The Rhone traverses the Va- 
lais longitudinally, from the gla- 
ciers of La Foiirche, where that 
river rises, to the Lake of Geneva, 
into which it discharges its waters. 
Its fall in this space is 713 fathoms. 
Sometimes cooped between rocks, 
it can scarcely force a passage, and 
its foaming waves precipitate them- 
selves i n cascades; at others, spread - 
ing over the plains, it inundates 
the meadows, converts them into 
marshes, and leaves traces of its ra- 
vages wlierever tlie hand of man 
has not confined it within due 
bounds. 

To its depth, and to the altitude 
of the mountains which surround 
it, this valley owes the great varie- 
ty observed in its productions. In 
low and open situations the fruits 
of Italy attain maturity; the' vine 
prospers there, and yieldsexcellent 
wines. As yoii ascend the slope of 
the Alps, you 6nd the vines suc- 
ceeded by fields, and the fields by 
forests and pastures, which extend 
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to the snowy region. Nature here 
presents the most astonishing con* 
trast of the rich productions of the ' 
south and all the horrors of the fro- 
zen zone. 

The Vajais has hitherto been but 
little visited and httle known : it is 
necessarily cut off from itsmeigh- 
bours by its situation. Before the 
construction of the road of the Sim- 
plon, one gate at St. Maurice clo- 
sed the entrance to the whole coun- 
try; and in a circumference of 
seventy leagues there was but a ^ 
small number of communications I 
with Italy and Switzerland, of which 
the inhabitants of the plains cannot 
form any conception. The most ’ 
commodious and most frequented 
passage, the Great St.Bernard, lead- 
ing to the valley of Aoste, offers to 
travellers a road that is passable 
only during a few months of the 
year for mules alone, and where 
they would often be exposed to the 
greatest dangers, but for the assist- 
ance of the monks who inside in 
the hospital on the summit of the 
mountain. A kind of enthusiasm, 
and the absolute renouncement of 
all the pleasures of life, have been, 
and still are, necessary to fix men 
in these frightful deserts. A second 
road, cut in a zigzag direction in 
the vertical side of a rock 600 fa- 
thoms in height, leads to the baths 
of Louescb, in the canton of Berne, 
across the Gemmi. A third, like- 
wise very steep, conducts to the 
valley of Chamouni : lastly, three 
dangerous passes lead, the one to 
the canton of Berne by the Grim- 
^el ; the second to the valley of 
Urseren, at the foot of St. Gothard, 
by La Fourche ; and the third to 
the valley of Formazza, Italy^ by 


a mountain called the Griess. Such 
were the channels opened for fo- 
reign traffic: the internal commu- 
nications were little better ; many 
of the villages had no other than 
ladders from platform to platform, 
by means of which their inhabitants 
climbed up perpendicular rocks se- 
veral hundred fathoms in height. 

This country was formerly divi- 
ded into the Upper Valais, com^ 
prising tlie seven dixains of Sion, 
Sieres, Logesch, Viege, llazon^ 
Brieg, and Goms ; and the Lower 
j Valais, containing seven chatelle-- 
nies or baillagesy the seats of which 
were at Saint Maurice, Martigny, 

! Montey, Neuda, Boveret, Arden, 
andBagne. On quitting the banks 
of the Lake of Geneva, and pro- 
ceeding up the Rhone, the travel- 
ler first passes tiirough the Lower 
Valais, in which lie St. Maurice 
and Martigny. Five leagues from 
St.Maurice, at the little river 
begins the territory of the Upper 
Valais ; a league higher is Sion, the 
capital of the whole country. Con-^ 
tinuing his course eastward, he 
comes to Sieres and Louck, or 
Louesch ; Viege and Razon next 
make their appearance, and lastly 
Brieg, where tlie pass of the Sim- 
plon commences. Beyond Brieg 
the valley grows considerably nar- 
rower, and becomes a kind of pre- 
cipice, the bottom of which is 
vaged by the Hboiie. Conches is 
on the left bank of the river; but 
continuing along its right bank, you 
arrive by a narrow path at Lax, a 
village built in a very wild situa- 
tion on the steep declivity of a 
mountain. Beyond Lax, the same 
path leads to a branch of the moun- 
tains which runs to the foot of tbo 
S ? 
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Grimsel, La Fourche, and the gla- 
ciers, the inexhaustible sources of 
t!ie Rhone. 

No man, Juiwver insensible to 
the beauties of nature, cai? traverse 
the Valois wuiiout feeling surprise 
and deep enuition. The mere per- 
usal of the bennMful description 
given of it by Rousseau will never 
cease to enchant, by its force and 
truth, the genuine lovers of nature, 
and the admirers of the power 
which art exercises ow^.r it. Slow- 
ly, and on foot,’^ says he, “ I climb- 
ed some very rugged paths. I 
wished to indulge my reverie, but 
was incessantly’' diverted from it by 
some unexpected sight: here im- 
mense rocks hung in ruins over my 
head ; there high and noisy water- 
falls drenched me with their thick 
spray ; and presently an everlast- 
ing torrent opened beside me an 
abyss which the eye durst not ven- 
ture to fathom. Sometimes I lost 
myself in the recesses of a thick 
wood ; at others, on issuing from a 
rugged ravine, cheerful meadows 
suddenly burst upon my view. An 
astonishing mixture of wild and 
cultivated nature every where dis- 
played the hand of man in spots to 
which he might have been suppo- 
sed to have never penetrated. By 
the side of a cavern stood houses; 
I met with grapes where I should 
liave expected nothing but briars; 
excellent fruit on rocks, and fields 
at tiie bottom of precipices. 

It was not human labour alone 
that produced such strange con'- 
trasts in this extraordinary coun- 
try: Nature seemed also to have 
taken pleasure in presenting her- 
self on one and the same spot under 
the niQ^t different aspects. To the 
east the flowers of spring; to the 


south the fruits of autumn ; to the 
north tlie ice of winter. She cewn- 
bined all the seasons in the same 
moment, all climates in the same 
place, soils the most contrary on the 
same spot, and formed a medley, 
elsewhere unknov^n, of the produc- 
tions of the plains and those of the 
Alps. Add to all this, the optical 
illusions, the peaks of moon- 
tains differently lighted, the c/iiaro- 
scuro of the sun and sliadows, and 
all the accidents of light resulting 
from it morning and evening, and 
you will have some idea of tlte ever- 
varying scenes that excited my ad- 
miration, and that seemed to be 
presented to me in a real theatre; 
for the prospect of the mountains 
being vertical, strikes the eye at 
once, and much more strongly than 
that of the plains, which ar^ seen 
obliquely by degrees, and where 
every object conceals another from 
your view.’* 

The productions of the Vahtis 
are indeed infinitely diversified, 
and the most striking contrasts re- 
sult from their assemblage. Its 
mountains, fraganents of which co- 
ver the plains of the Pays de Vaud, 
and the base of part of the Jura, 
display the astonishing succession 
of the rocks of the Alps : they are 
composed of granite, gneiss, schist, 
serpentine, marble, and ancient cal- 
careous rocks; they contain also, 
load-stone, beautiful granates, crys- 
ts)ls of various kinds, perhaps like- 
wise ores of the precious metals ; at 
least it is to the discovery of such 
ores that the people attribute the 
considerable wealth of certain fa- 
milies of the Valais. From the 
banks of the Rhone to the region 
of snow, the slope of the mountains 
is covered with an admirable sue- 
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cession of trees and plants. At the 
bottom of the valley you leave the 
fig and the pomegranate loaded 
with fruit, and as you continue to 
ascend, you meet with the trees 
and plants of every climate, up to 
the rhododendron wliicli thrives 
close to the everlasting snows. 
The forests consist of the cliesnut, 
plane, oa}(, beech, birch, pine, fir, 
or larch, according to the degree 
of tlieir elevation. 

The wild goat and the chamois 
climb tlie least accessible rocks, 
and graze upon their sunuriirs: the 
bear, the marmot, the white hare, 
inlnihit the dreary retreats of the 
narrow defiles of the Alps; and the 
boar sometimes appears on the 
batiks of the Ilhone, Birds of prey 
of all kinds build in the cavities of 
the steepest rocks ; moor-fowl, and 
the red and white partridge, tjs 
well as ail the birds of passage, 
abound in the forests and in the 
marshes at the bottom of the valley. ^ 

About 21,000 souls compose the 
population of the whole country. 
The inhabitants of the Upper Va- 
lais are a handsome, robust race, 
resembling in character and man- 
ners the mountaineers of the neigh- 
bouring cantons of Berne and Uri : 
strangers like the latter to com- 
merce and manufactures, and averse 
to tillage, their meadows and cat- 
tle engage tlieir whole attention. 
The inhabitants of the Lower Valais 
are not so stout and strong : they 
carelessly cultivate a rich soil; but 
the negligence of the husbandman 
i$ almost justified by the modera- 
tion of his desires. 

Two diseases are in some measure 
peculiar to the Valaisans, and more 
especially to those who inhabit the 
districts of Sieres, Sioii^ and Mur- 


tigny : these diseases are the goiVre, 
and what is called cretinism, the 
causes of which are still unknown. 
The former is a swelling, often of 
monstrous size, but rarely mortal ; 
but the latter, dreadful in its ef- 
fects, degrades both the moral and 
physical man, and transforms him 
into a stupid and disgusting brute. 

|j A livid complexion, flaccid flesh, 
and pendent lips are the external 
symptoms of the disease: several 
cretins, denied both speech and 
hearing, are strangers to every 
otlier sensation than that of satis- 
fying the first wants of nature. The 
efforts of the government and of 
individuals have considerably di- 
minished the number of these un- 
^fortunate persons, yet they are still 
frequently met with in the Lower 
Valais. Is tliis disease owing to 
the excessive heat and a defective 
circulation of the air in the bottom 
of the valley ? or is it hereditary, 
and confined to certain families? 
These are cpscstions of the highest 
importance to the Valaisans; were 
they to be resolved, we should 
soon see the country delivered for 
ever* from the most dreadful and 
melanclioly of afflictions. 

All the Valaisans profess the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, and are at- 
tached to it with all that tenacity 
to ancient customs and opinions 
which is observed in mountaineers. 
With the exception of a few pa- 
rishes of the Pennine Alps, where 
a corrupt Italian is spoken, the 
language of the whole of the Upper 
Valais is the Swiss German dialect : 
the French, and a Roman pa/o/s al- 
most unintelligible to strangers, 
are the idiom of the Lower Valais. 

The Valaisan, living by himself, 
either as a herdsman or a husband- 
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iDan^ has remained a stranger to 
the nuineroUs vvaiits which luxury 
and effeminacy have introduced 
among most nations : the simplici- 
ty of his mannersi his moderation, 
and bis hospitality, have been de- 
scribed in the most impressive man- 
ner by one who deeply felt the va- 
lue of those virtues. Every Va- 
laisan, when absent from bis coun- 
try, longs to return thither: foreign 
militar)^ service does not weaken 
this desire ; and general officers, 
habituated during a long absence 
to the luxury of courts and the 
pleasures of great cities, have been 
seen on their return home, to re- 
sume the simple manners and anci- 
ent customs of their forefathers. 

Is it not to this very simplicity 
of manners, and to the moderation 
of the Valaisans, that we ought to 
ascribe the imperfection of their 
agriculture and the total want of 
manufactures? In the cultivation 
of the vine, and in the manner of 
making wine, they are far behind 
their neighbours, the inhabitants 
of the canton of Valid : yet the 
Valais contains superb vineyards, 
and the excellent quality of the 
wines of certain quarters may af- 
ford an idea of the advantage that 
would result from their improve- 
ment. The same observation ap- 
plies to the fields, the orchards, and 
in general to all the lands suscept- 
ible of cultivation at the bottom of 
the valley and at the foot of the 
mountains. The people of the Up- 
per Valais have a thorough know- 
ledge of the management of mea- 
dows and cattle. There you find 
irrigations effected with long and 
persevering toil : frequently a ri- 
yulet U turned from its course, and 
carried iq long woi^eu chaiiqeis 


across rocks and ravines, till it 
reaches the field over which its wa- 
ters are to diffuse life and fertility. 
The 'Valaisan exports some raw 
productions, but no manufactured 
articles : indeed he scarcely knows 
how to convert his wool and flax 
into the coarse stuffs in which the 
lower classes are clothed. The 
road which now traverses the Va- 
lais will perhaps impart increased 
activity to agriculture, and give 
birth to some manufactures : but 
these advantages, splendid as they 
may appear, would be too dearly 
bouglit, if they cost these people 
the simplicity of their manners and 
the happy obscurity in which they 
have so long lived. 

A valley situated between Italy 
and Gaul could not have been neg- 
lected by the Romans ; the single 
passage of the Sc. Bernard requi- 
red a police and a security which 
the Roman laws and legions could 
alone afford. Various monuments, 
and a great number of inscriptions, 
prove the establishment of the Ro- 
mans in the Lower Valais. We 
learn from Caesar, that the V eragri 
and SeduuL were the ancient inha- 
bitants of the country; he says 
that their territories extended from 
the frontiers of the Allobroges, 
Lake Leman, and the Rhone, to the 
summits of the Alps. St. Maurice 
was tlie ancient Agaunum; Martig- 
ny, Octodnrum; Sion, Sedunum, 
the capital of the tribe who bore 
its name. The Upper Valais was 
probably indebted to its mountains 
for the preservation of its liberty. 
From the 5th century this country 
formed part of the different king- 
doms of Burgundy. In 1032, the 
death of Rudolph III- having put 
an eqcl to the last of these monar* 
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cliies, the tmperor Conrad II. 
made himself master of the whole 
country: be gave the Lower Va- 
lais to Humbert Count of Savoy, 
and left the Upper subject to the 
Bishop of Sion. In 1350, during 
the interregnum which followed the 
death of the Emp^or Frederic II. 
theValaisans asserted their inde* 
pendence: they secured' by allian- 
ces the support of the neiglibour- 
ing towns, and after a long and> 
bloody struggle with their bishops, 
trho were assisted by the house of 
Savoy and by several gentlemen, 
the towns of Brieg, Naters, and 
Viege, at length concluded, in 
1417, an alliance with the Swiss 
cantons of Lucerne, Uri, and Un- 
terwalden. In 1475, the Upper 
Valaisans, with the aid of their al- 
lies and the people of Berne, sub- 
dued the Lower Valais. From the 
year 1533 a close and perpetual al- 
liance with Berne and the seven 
Catholic cantons, irrevocably at- 
tached the Valais to the Helvetic 
confederation. This country, there- 
fore, took part in its wars, and, like 
the cantons, concluded various ca- 
pitulations for furnishing troops to 
foreign powers. In 1708 it shared 
the fate of the rest of Switzerland ; 
but its subjugation was not accom- 
plished without long and bloody 
conflicts. "J'he Valais was then 
made a clistrict*of a Ilhod^ic re- 
public, afterwards a Swiss canton, 
and then a separate republic under 
the immediate protection of France. 


At length, in 1810, it was incorpo- 
rated with the French empire by 
the style of the department of the 
Simplon, and such it remained till 
the fall of Buonaparte once more 
restored it to the independence 
which it now enjoys as a canton of 
the Swiss confederation. 

Before 1798, the Upper Valais, 
which exercised the sovereignty, 
was composed of seven dixains, 
which were so many petty repub- 
lics : each had its high jurisdiction 
and its council, with a chatchin at 
its head. The deputies of these 
dixainsy convoked at Sion by a cap- 
tain-general, composed a national 
council, which treated of peaefe, 
war, and all affairs that concerned 
the whole of the countrv. The 
Bishop of Sion had a vote and seat 
in this copncil ; he sealed its acts 
in quality ol count and prefect of 
the Valais; a dignity which, with 
the title of prince, had been an- 
; cienlly conferred upon him by the 
I emperors. ^’he money of the 
country was also coined in his 
name. Tlie general council ap- 
pointed the captain of the country, 
the chancellor, and other ofHcers, 
and also the seven bailifl's who go- 
verned the Lower Valais. Since 
1798 all the ^'alaisans have had a 
share in the sovereignty, and to the 
seven old dixaius have been added 
live new ones, composed of the in- 
habitants of the Lower Valais, for- 
merly subject to the Upper. 


MISCELLANIES. 


PX..U.— SENTIMENTAL TRAVELS to the SOUTH or FRANCE. 

LETTER XVII. 


Do you know wliat I have been 
doing? I have been making a pro- 
pitiatory sacrihee to the blessed 


memory of Rousseau, which I so 
cruelly insulted an hour ago : I 
liave exterminated all the infernal 
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casuistical books in my closet, which 
bad well nigh tempted me to turn 
Jesuit. From the treatise T)e Pro- 
habilitate to Sanchez De Matrimo- 
nio — of seventeen works with which 
I had made myself pretty intimate- 
ly a'cqnainted, there is nothing left 
but the backs, and onesingle leaf of 
the legend of St. Clara, containing 
the grand demonstration of theTri- 
iiity, and which I bethought myself 
to rescue from the flames as a vouch- 
er of my veracitj^, after the book 
was completely in a blaze. The 
lire has consuiped all the rest. Tins I 
auto-da-fe took place immediately I 
under tiie bust of that immortal 
wfiter. The more tiie rising flames 
spread in the fireplace, the more 
they tinged his pallid countenance, 
which, as if glowing with the fire 
of virtue, looked down upon me. I 
fancied that I could perceive in 
bis austere looks the highest disap- j 
probation of my levity, and my own 
cheeks were crimsoned with re- 
pentant shame on account of the 
indiscretions into which 1 had beeir 
allured. 

If the images of those thousands 
who have been canonized were 
capable of awakening such sensa- 
tions ah ! who could censure 

the paying of religious veneration 
to them ? Who could then ridicule 
the devotion of a tender maiden 
kheeling before the Madonna be- 
side her bed, in order to strengthen 
her tottering virtue? Who would 
venture to banish from his sight a 
figure that serves to remind him of 
honour and integrity, wliether it 
were a Borromscus or a Rousseau ? 
— O ye popes, ye deans, and nionks^, 
who liave placed upon altars a le- 
gion of^rofli gates, not for the pre- 
servation but for tlie seduction of 
virtue — who by flagitious arts hard- 


en the tender conscience— ^ho by 
passports encourage many a weak 
soul to tread the paths of vice*— 
who suspend consolation for crimi** 
nals to e^'ery lamp tliat lights your 
St. Concordias, your Magdalene, 
and your Madonnas— who by your 
consecrated relips exalt the imagi^ 
nation, and impose upon theunsus-* 
peeling — O ye most reprobate of 
mankind ! O that I could destroy 
all your niches and chapels, all 
your sanctuaries consecrated to 
guilt, as easily as I have annihilated 
the poisonous pages that were cal- 
culated to encourage only the ba- 
sest passions ! And you, my good 
countrymen, who may chance here- 
after to occupy these lodgings, 
thank me for having purified them 
of that licentious company, whose 
ashes will soon be given to all the 
winds of heaven ! Buy instead of 
them for your recreation the works 
of Rousseau of your neighbour 
Fez, and read them in the presence 
of his bust. Against the charms of 
ihe psalm-singing sorceress I have 
no occasion to warn you — you know 
her now ; and she herself will scarce- 
ly trust a heretic again. 

Tbe horses are not yet come, anx- 
ious as I am to get away from the 
scene of this odious story, of which 
1 am here most painfully reminded 
by every object, from the glowing 
ashes in my fireplace to the empty 
backs, which, Jike the skins of ser- 
pents and crocodiles, are lying be- 
side them. 

Tell me, Edward — Heaven and 
hell ! what do I see ? The only spec- 
tre from which I have any thing to 
fear, comes hobbling along the 
street — approaches nearer — stares 
with evident surprise at my cat- 
riage, which stands at the dobr rea- 
dy for my departure — and now — 
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the horrid figure ascends the stairs. 
In a word, old Bertiliais returned. 
But — for mercy^s sake— what keeps 
the horses? — Upon my word, I al- 
most believe that it is necessary for 
them as well as their driver, to hear 
mass before their religion permits 
them to remove a heretic. Wliat 
will become of me, my dear Ed- 
ward, if the hag should discover 
the least trace of iny visit to Clara; 
if she should perceive the rumples 
made during her absence in her 
niece’s muslin neck- handkerchief, 
and if tlie little artful saint, like 
another Delilah, should betra 3 r me 
to my enemies ? — Oh ! that the post- 
horses were but here I But Bastian 
himself, whom I have sent after 
them for the third time, does not 
come back. I seem to myself as 
though I were betrayed and sold — 
’Tis all over with me, Edward-r* ! 
here’s the aunt — she knocks at the 
door— the pen drops from iny hand-- 

I have now, my dear friend, to 
give you an account of a most uii- 
pfeasunt affair, and I could not have 
a better opportunity for doing it; 
for, unluckily, I am brought to such 
a pass that I am in the custody of 
an old woman, and cannot for the 
present converse wiili a single hu- 
man being except yourself. As to 
my journey, 1 must give up all 
thoughts of that tor to-day ; and at 
times I even feel apprehensive that 
1 may perhaps be detained till the 
festival of St. Cecilia — God knows 
for what kind of ceremony. 

The execrable woman ! She en- 
tered my room politely enough, and 
her countenance had nothing more 
repulsive than usual. I placed a 
chair for her opposite to mine, and 
the following dialogue ensued ; 
FvL F. No. XXV H. 


I You are going to leave us al- 
I ready, sir, as I perceive by your 
j preparations.” 

I Letters -from Marseilles, my 
I dear madam, oblige me to set out 
sooner than 1 intended. But I 
mean, Godjwilling, to be back*by 
the 18th of next month. Will you 
keep the apartments for me till that 
time ?” 

' What, sir ! so you have heard 
, already of the extraordinary so- 
; ieinnities of that festival ? But do 
! you know too what a high price 
i lodgings fetch in this city on tliat 
occasion?” 

♦‘Ido: but the price is of no con- 
sequence — what any other would 
give, I can afford to give too.” 
j That is very well, sir; but I 
I cannot engage the lodgings for such 
a time without consulting his re- 
verence the dean. I cannot possi- 
bly tell whac he may intend to do 
with the apartments. He may have 
promised them to a friend, or to 
avoid disturbance, he may even 
have resolved to let them stand 
empty. He has, you know, the su- 
perintendence of this charitable 
institution; and it is but natural — ” 

“ O perfectly natural!” cried I 
impatiently. “ But I cannot con- 
ceive what keeps my horses suclt 
an unconscionable while.” 

She would not understand me. 

“ I am only sorry, sir,” conti- 
nued she, “ that you should have 
occupied the apartments scarcely 
a fourth part of the time for which 
you will have to pay.” 

• “ Let me beg of you, my dear 
madam, not to mention such a tri- 
fle. The poor will reap the bene- 
fit” — and with these words I cast ao 
I anxious look at my watcb« 

1 T 
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This point,” she resumed 

** Only tell me,” cried I, inter- 
rupting her, whetfier the post is 
far from hence. The best thing I 
could do >>\'ould be to run thither 
myself.” So saying I rose from 
my seat. 

“ Let me beg of you, sir,” re- 
plied the obstinate woman, also ri- 
sing, not to interrupt me thus in- 
cessantly. — This point, I say, was 
settled before : and so, that I may 
not delay you, I will just run over 
tlie little inventory of the things 
left for your use — merely for form’s 
sake, as I am sure that all will be 
right.” 

These words fell upon me like a 
thunderbolt. My indiscretion now 
stared me in the face. How could 
I be so absent as not to think till 
this moment of the empty backs 
of the books, which seemed to wait 
behind the old woman’s chair like 
witnesses to accuse me ! Not hav- 
ing th^ power tp strike her blind, 
as I would fain have done, I saw no 
human possibility of getting rid of 
these evidences of my guilt. IjITei- 
ther could 1 at once devise any 
plausible excuse, as though every 
species of sophistry had been ba- 
pished from the world by the burn- 
ing of those books. She leisurely 
adjusted her spectacles^ examined 
the looking-glass most minutely, 
notwithstanding the hideous figure 
which it reflected — turned the bust 
to the iiglit— spread out the taffeta 
window-curtains, and just as I was 
going to throw the hog-skin cover 
bf my ^runk over the relics of my 
yictims, she turned her dragon’s 
eyes to the fireplace. 

I yerily belicVc, Edward, that an 
pld wottian in anger is one of the 
(lungs that HorAce forbids to bp 
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brought upon the stage, I sliAll 
therefore not attempt to detinesUe 
her look ; you shall only hear hit 
voice, and that I dare say will be 
quite enough for you. Not lotiger 
than for about one dreadful minute 
she looked speechless first at me, 
and then at the backs of the books, 
as though she doubted the posses- 
sion of her senses or the fidelity of 
her spectacles. She stepped near- 
er, cast a look of despair at tlie 
precious heap of ashes, picked up' 
the back of Sanchez — dropped it 
again with horror, and threw her- 
self down as if frantic, and with 
I folded hands, beside it. A Fury 
I invoking the god of hell cannot pre- 
sent a more hideous figure than she 
exhibited in this attitude. My hair 
stood erect, and I started back with 
mingled awe and horror when her 
lips began to move. I have not 
only heard in my lifetime many 
silly and absurd prayers, but like- 
wise many damnatory and maledic- 
tory ones; but never before had 
such a composition as hers met my 
ear. At first her expressions were 
only silly, something like the exor- 
dium of many a controversial ser- 
mon. Sancta TrinitasP^ cried 
she, ora pro nobis ! Charge not to 
my account, O ye saints and mar- 
tyr^, the crime committed in this 
house of God by a despisei* of your 
name !” — But as if she had thereby 
acquired a right to curse without 
reserve, she then strung together 
all the most hprrible imprecations 
that could be picked out of a hun-» 
dred prayer-books, into an ana* 
them against me, in comparison 
with which the Bulla in Cana Do- 
mini* is politeness itself. God for- 

19uch is the name given to a piece 
composed of imprecations and ciirseli^ 
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bid that I should repeat it after her ! 
— I listened to her for a consider- 
able time in patier^jt astonishment 
— if you please, with a sort of 
admiration of her infernal elo- 
c^uence. At length, however, when 
the poisonous torrent rolled with 
increased impetuosity — when her 
lips foamed, and her eyes became 
ipore and more inflamed — whenslie 
thundered forth that many, not a 
whit Diy inferii^s, had in her pious 
country been broken upon the 
wheel for smaller crimes, and ser- 
ved as food for the crows— and I 
recollected the miserable fate of the 
innocent Galas — my bile began to 
overflow. Detestable hag !** cried 
I, avaunt this instant! Begone to 
your harlot of a niece, lest I should 
smother you in the ashes of the ge- 
neration of vipers which you are 
lamenting.*’ I then ran, some: 
what infected with her fury, and 
pulled the bell to obtain Bastian’s 
assistance; but while I was ringing 
like a fool, the witch escaped, and 
before I could conceive why a per- 
son who lias been sent to the post 
cannot possibly be at home, she had 
taken away tiie key and locked the | 
door on the outside. It was now 
obvious enough how much she had 
the advantage of me, as the ebulli- 
tion of iny just indignation had 
rendered me blind to all the minor 
circumstances that might have been 

which has for centuries been read every 
Mauiidy-Tbursday, in the presence of 
the popes, against all those whom they 
honour with the appellation of heretics. 
When it is finished, a burning lurch is 
dashed upon the ground, as an emblem 
of the anathema which they hurl in spi- 
rit upon those who presame to think dif- 
ferently from themselves. . A imost edi- 
fy ihg festival at Rome ! 


serviceable to me: whereas she, 
notwithstanding her rage, never lost 
sight of the smallest occasion to 
gratify her malice. 

This scene, Edward, has quite 
confounded me. I cannot make 
out to my satisfaction the situatit)n 
in which I stand in regard to the 
hospital, or duly balance the pros 
and cons of my case. That 1 have 
burned some hooks belonging to a 
cliaritable institution is very true : 
— but, good God! what kind of 
books ! Does he deserve the gal- 
lows who steals poison, for the pur- 
pose of throwing it into a pit, that- 
none of his fellow-creatures may 
receive injury from it ? Yes indeed, 
if murderers are his judges. Tliis 
is not the most cheering of pro- 
spects, and I fear — 1 very imicU 
fear, that I shall have to pay dearly 
for the sacrifice that I haveofl'ered 
to the memory of the immortal 
Rousseau. 

I have just heard them locking 
all the doors of the ante-room and 
of the house, and now 1 see . the 
aunt and niece running across the 
street — Heaven knows for what as- 
sistants of their spite. Let them 
collect all the judges and execu- 
tioners in the city for what 1 care; 
I would rather have to contend, as 
a-man of experience observes, with 
lions and dragons than with one en- 
raged woman. That nothing good 
for me can proceed from the con- 
junction of the artifice of age. and 
the aflFronted feelings of. youth, is 
sufficiently evident. H/>w power- 
fully will the grudge of die pious 
damsel, which is scarcely an hour 
old, and which must tlie more 
dangerous the more it is concealed, 
1 's^ond the loud accusation of the 
aunt before tke , ministers of justice 
T 2 
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to whom they are hastening ! How j from Clara’s chambers more gnihy 
severely U' ill the devout psalmist than — God be praised! — I really 
mate me suffer for the slight which left her ? For the paltry advantage 
I offered to her charms and her in* — though condemned by my con- 
dulgences ! How dearly shall 1 science* — of passing in the eyes of 
have to pay for all the crosses that \ such persons for fTYnan of honour 
in}' awkwardness erased ! She need and good-breeding, and as one who 
only support the ardent zeal of her is worthy of belonging to their re- 
w^ortby aunt with a few crocodile ligion ! 

tears- — she need only, when her su- I regret the necessity of parting 
perior is considering of the matter, from you, Edward; but prudence 
to allow St. Nicaise a little air, or commands it. Wlwsn one man has 
attract the eye of the judge, as she to cope with two exasperated fe- 
did mine, by the picturesque folds males, the best thing he can do is 
of her drapery, and lead him, by to devise all possible means of 
the most insane of all conclusions, counteracting their malignity be- 
to seek proofs of innocence be- fore it is reinforced by other pas- 
hind them, and my transgressions sions, which are always at hand, 
against God and his church will and it proves to be too late. 1 hope 
appear as evident and as heinous yet to find time to continue my 
as the old dragon can desire. — O chat with you, when I have deter- 
deceitful sex ! why has Nature en- mined upon measures of defence, 
veloped thee in that beauteous co- Would to Heaven that to-morrow— 
Ter, which frustrates all endeavours for what remains of to-day will cer- 
to ascertain thy real figure? Why tainly be too short for the purpose 
has she disguised thy hideousness — may suffice, if not to retrieve, at 
with charms which deceive the most least to neutralize all this morn- 
sharp-sighted of men? And, alas! ing’s follies! — Indeed, Edw^ard, 
why has she left but one way to the when I entered upon this year, I 
mazy labyrinth of thy heart? How could not have dreamt that I should 
different would have been my si- conclude the first week in it with 

tuation at this moment, if But such a wish. 

why should I wish myself back 

DANCEllOUS EFFECTS OF CONJUGAL CONCEALMENT. 

(Continued from p, .') 

J PROMISED to obey Bromly’s ' ed. Every trifle tended to awa- 
inj unctions, and when my husband ken my suspicion, and of course to 
returned, assumed an air of cheer- destroy my peace. Judge bow I 
fulness, which was foreign to my was a^ain alarmed when Seville 
heart. The tenderness of his be- said to me, * My dear Clara, indis- 
haviour to me and the dear boy pensable business again calls me 
would sometimes dispel my suspi- from home! Believe me, I will use 
cions: but then again I should all possible despatch to return. In 
imagine he was overjoyed at his the mean time be careful of your 
treacliery to meheing undiscover- health, and that of our dear child ; 
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for remember, the happiness of 
your Seville depends upon you. 
My friend Bromly informs me that 
he is about to leave us ; I will not, 
tlierefore, permit you to remain in 
solitude any longer than while I am 
transacting the confidential busi- 
ness which now calls for my atten- 
tion.’ 

“ Thus saying, he left me a prey 
to my own wretched reflections. 
His departure seemed an undoubt- 
ed confirmation. Bromly was about 
to take leave: he was, however, 
he said, unwilling to leave me in a 
state of such anxiety and suspense; 
warned me against jealousy, and 
spoke in the iVighest terms of niy 
husband, whose character he pro- 
fessed himself desirous to vindi- 
cate. My tears continued to flow, 
and my emissary to procure infor- 
mation. Her behaviour now ap- 
peared as if she feared to speak the 
worst. I entreated, I insisted ; at 
length she exclaimed, ^ Madam, 
why force me to tell you that my 
master is gone to London? By his 
servant 1 have gained this intelli- 
gence. The lady who is your ri- 
val, is gone thither also, and Mr. 
Seville has taken bills with him, of 
great value.’ 

“ As when a whirlwind bursts 
from its cavern, and suddenly over- 
turns every thing in its way ; so did 
reason fall prostrate before the rage 
which jealousy kindled in my soul. 
‘ Ungrateful man!,’ said I, * never 
more shall he behold the injured 
Clara. I will fly. I will remove 
far distant from him. Nor shall 
my child be subjected to the impe- 
rious rival of my happiness. No, 
we will go! Virtue and innocence 
will protect us!’ Bromly now made 
his appearance. He pitied my dis- 


traction, owned himself too clearly 
convinced of Seville’s infidel ity^ 
but professed himself at a loss how 
to advise. — ‘ Advice, sir,’ I replied, 

‘ is not required. My resolution 
is fixed. I instantly prepare to 
leave this country.’ — * Ill-fated and 
ungrateful Seville,’ said Bromly, 

to drive an amiable wife to this 
rash, though, perhaps, necessary 
step! I mustown, madam, your hus- 
band proves unworthy your esteem. 
Go then, unfortunate, injured Mrs. 
Seville, and allow me to prove my- 
self your friend. Permit me to be 
your protector.’ 

“ ‘ Not for the universe,’ I re- 
plied, < should you be the partner 
of my flight. However unworthy 
my husband may be of my love, 
my heart cannot forget the respect 
due to its virtue; nor will I incur 
a suspicion to the contrary. I will 
only ask your advice as to the man- 
ner of my preparing for the Con- 
tinent. I have some property, ex- 
clusively my own ; it will be enougli 
for me and my dear deserted child, 
who shall partake my solitude. 
However, sir, may your friend live 
to repent his errors, and to retrace 
his unhappy course !’ 

I bade my servant to pack up 
•all my valuables, and resentment 
seeming to give me wings, w'e made 
a very rapid journey to Brussels. 

I left a letter for Beville, reproach- 
ing him with his infulelity, and as- 
suring him of my unalterable de- 
termination to see him no more. 
Here I arrived, fatigued both in 
mind and body. Reflection took 
place, and 1 could not forbear to 
wonder at the celerity which had 
conducted me into a foreign coun- 
try. Yet I still thoiiglit myself 
perfectly justifiable in the mea- 
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sures I had takea, and beg-an to 
fbrm plans for wy future conduct. 
Indeed I feft 'a ifrlunipli in tliesu- 
perioriVjf of virtue even when suf- 
fering ditH^r the pain inflicted by 
the vice of others. Alas! short 
wa$ thy tHu'mpli, short the applause 
of toy own conduct! Full of such 
thoughts as reconciled me to every 
inconveniency, I was one day deep- 1 
ly absorbed in thought, when I was 
informed that a gentleman begged 
*to see me. Before I could answer, 
Bromly appeared 1 I was surprised 
to see him, and by no means agree- 
ably. But how great was my ter- 
ror, indignation, and astonishment 
when he avowed that love had 
brought him to Brussels ! and da- 
red to add, that I was the object of 
his passion ! 1 could not command 
patience to hear another syllable. 
I asked him how he dared to insult 
iiiy misfortunes. Just resentment 
had, indeed, impelled me to leave 
my husband; but Bevillewas still 
dear, even though faithless. * My 
love of virtue remains inviolable, 
and the only favour I can entreat 
from Mr. Bromly is, that I may see 
him no more.’ — ‘ So you hate me, 
madam ?’ — * I must, and ever shall ! 
for you have added insult in speech 
to injury in thought.’—* And ha- 
tred, madam,* the bend replied 
with a malicious smile, * demands 
revenge ; mine is already complete 
— Beville supposes you eloped 
with me. 1 have taken care be 
should think so.’ — * Barbarous, de- 
tested monster!’ I returned, * thou 
hast blotted my fair fame for ever ! 
Fly, lest the earth absorb so com- 
plicate a villain!’—* One word 
mbre,’' said he, * before I remove 
the hated Bromly from your sight. 
Know, to your confusion, that you 


I had no rival in Beville’a, affection ; 
I bis journey was for the romantic 
purpose of secretly relieving a 
friend from the horrors of a pri- 
son.’ Thus saying, the wretcli de- 
parted, leaving a letter on the ta- 
ble. 

** O madam, to paint the horror,, 
the distraction of my mind, is im- 
possible ! Jealousy, baneful pas- 
sion ! had undone me, and want of 
candour mined my reputation and 
my hui ”s peace. My son, my 
dear Augustus, was a continual re- 
proach to me. My whole misgui- 
ded conduct |j.. I >11 review be- 
fore my maddenea imagination. 
Beville had every reason to think 
me gu'’ty, for appearances com- 
bined against me in ail tlieir force. 
To return to Engl id was impossi- 
ble; to reip**>n . . ^^ussels, where, 
the malice of Bromly might sti!' 
annoy me ueeply, w-s dangerous. 

I became ill ; tears were ly only 
resource, but I found pity in your 
look Oi compassionate s ’iipathy. 
On opening the letter left by 
Bromly, I found the real cause of 
my husbano absence. Too late 
did I discover the reason, too late 
was convinced of his innocence. 
Generous, ever dear Beville! thou 
hast learned to reckon tliy heurt- 
broken Clara among the number of 
those despised on earth, and re- 
jected ’uy Heaven. 

** I came hither without being 
able to determine :i any future 
plan. My health, as ^ ou may per- 
ceive, declines fast. . ly son ! my 
dear Augustus ! when i tiiink of 
thee, a stranger, an unhappy ex- 
ile in a foreign land !” 

** Will you, madam,” said Mrs. 
Margrove, ** consider me as your 
friend ? Will you accept my offer- 
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cd protection ? Mr. Margrove is 
equally ready as myself to prove 
the sincerity of our wishes. We. 
will send to England; we will en- 
deavour to reconcile Mr. Seville, 
while you shall remain with us. 
Be assured your son shall not be 
forgotten.” 

**'Were I capable of receiving 
consolation,^* said Mrs. Beville, “I 
sh8uld be encouraged to hope much 
from your generous assurances;, 
but, alas! madam, 1 c*ann^'•■ hope 
any rec* .ciliatiov^ wit'' . j 

band. The woriu bei ev cri- | 
nUTial. Noble-minc* i -s, yet I 
hi' "r ( '' *» and 

h; .. J, 1 

b \ # (eroions to 

V r ss i» , 1 j only 

r •i.jM nirw (or m . on. Your ' 
is the niost consolatory I 
r*. .ce. T will rt:rn " ; i len you 
cliifih proper.” 

.Mrs. Margrove was glad to re- 
ceive her assent, and immediately 
made piej rations foi lu ^ recep- 
tion. Every day she became more 
dear to them; 'her beauty and her 
sulVerin^a formed a claim, wnich 


hearts so philanthropioi could not 
resist. She had indued erred, 
it was a fault of the head ; her 
heart had never for an instant re- 
volted against virtue. A thousand 
times she repeated her earnest 
prayer, that Mr. Beville might spr- 
vive to be convinced of her inno- 
cence. Mrs. Margrove’s accounts 
from England were too distressing 
to be communicated to the invalid. 
These accounts stated, that Mrs. 
Beville’s guilt was fully accredited, 
and that Mr. Beville had left tlie 
I kingdom, the place of his residence 
being quite unknown. 

In a very few months the infant 
Augustus w’^as bequeathed by his 
djyng mother to the care of the 
generous Margroves. The death 
of the amiable Mrs. Beville threw 
a shade of deep concern over their 
reflections for no short period of 
time. Thf youthful Augustus had 
ht?eii made acquainted with the er- 
rors and misfortunes of his parents: 
I —may he avoid the improper ex- 
umple of concealment in the one, 
and tlie excess of credulity in the 
other! 


'HK REEDS Of THE TIBER. 

i/ lame i>E Genms. 

1 1 oiitjnut^d from p. Bt.) 


'ii. r^^lO^ ..6: reckons wert ^crict- 
ly otjcvod, • tier was deli- 
vered to Koiicvai. /he 'tspair of 
the unfort(ina*e yof.ng man was too 
violent ft) consolation. He had 
many friends in London, whom he 
owed not only to his talents, but 
also to the escellcnce of his dispo- 
sition, and the nobleness of his cha- 
racter: they did not desert him on 
tins, afflicting occasion. He fell 
dangerously ill, and it was even 


feared in his convalescence tbal bis 
reason would have sunk under the 
violence of his grief: they succeed- 
ed in restoring him a li^e only by 
reminding him, and incessaoitly re* 
pealing to him, that Urania had 
relied on bis virtue, his courage, 
and that she had enjoined him .to 
licfiltivate bis talents. Ah ! .1 shall 
doubtless obey he, ** if J 

can without dying ! Bjut hpw can } 
again take up that flute which hfu( 
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been from our early years the in- 
terpreter of my heart ? Every note^ 
which it has hitherto produced ex- 
pressed a feeling of joy or hope. 

I must cultivate my talent. Alas! 
this ulent, matured, brought to 
perfection by love, this useless and 
unfortunate talent, no longer ex- 
ists; iv is buried with her in the 
tomb ! All those elevated ideas 
with which she inspired me, ail 
those illusions, are annihilated for 
me. I shall hereafter be but a vul^ 
gar musician ! I have irretrievably 
lost all emulation, and all hope of 
recompence I” With these words 
he shed a torrent of tears. Never- 
theless, from a religious respect 
for the last wishes of Urania^ he 
caused his flute to be brought to 
him — he shuddered as he again 
took it lip. He at first produced 
only plaintive notes, interrupted 
by frequent pauses ; and never did 
music so well express deep afllic- 
tion. All listened to him with 
surprise and emotion. He took a 
melancholy delight in hearing him- 
self. Suddenly, wishing to desist 
from rending his heart, he be- 
gan to play the accompaniment 
to. the sonata of Corelli ; at the 
end of a few bars the music in- 
dicated a pause for the flute, during 
which time the harpsichord only 
must play. Rozeval stopped — he 
became motionless, turned pale, 
and exclaimed in a concentrated 
voice, Oh ! it is no longer the si- 
lence of absence ! How dreadful, 
how terrible it is ! It must be eter- 
nal, it is that of death !” At these 
words his flute dropped from his 
band, be staggered, and one of his 
friends ran and caught' him in his 
arms. 

'P^se violent emotions did not 


prevent him from playing every 
evening, but always with the same 
oppression of lieart and the same 
anxiety. 

Having at length resolved to tra- 
vel in Italy, he accepted the offer 
of an English nobleman who was 
going to Florence, and who wished 
him to accompany him. They set 
out at the beginning of March, and 
arrived at Florence towards the lat- 
ter end of April. This nobleman 
intended to remain there at least 
five' months, and Rozeval, being 
unable to endure the company of 
twenty or thirty persons every day 
at dinner, requested perniission to 
spend some time at Rome. It was 
not a desire to see that famous city 
which induced Rozeval to leave 
Florence. Nothingdamps curiosity 
like profound grief. Rozeval only 
wished to devote himself to abso- 
lute solitude. He was furnished 
with numerous letters of recom- 
mendation ; but, determined to see 
nobody, he made no use of them. 
His patrimony ensured to him the 
means of subsistence without exer- 
cising bis profession : this was suf- 
ficient for him ; he no longer pos- 
sessed ambition, nor felt any con- 
cern for the future. 

Rozeval took a lodging at Rome, 
which he never quitted except to 
go to church, or to walk out be- 
yond the walls of the city. Faitli- 
fnl to the vow which he had made 
to obey Urania, he always played 
upon bis flute before he wentabroad ; 
for he was so fatigued with his long 
walks, that he immediately retired 
to rest on bis return. He soon be- 
came celebrated, much against his 
wish. His inieresling and dejected 
I appearance excited the attention 
U of all bis neighbours, Thewindoa’s 
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of bis room. looked towards tbe ry day with one of her relaiioos to 
court of his house, and whenever be I Lorenzi*s bouse, at the time when 


played opoa bis hate this court was^ ' 
filled with the curious, w^ho flocked | 
from .all quarters ; to hear liim. j 
Among: these persons were noany j 
eminent rousiciBns,who were charm* | 
ed at tbe superiority of his talent. 
He received numberless cards of : 
invitation, but he replied to them 
only by cold and laconic politeness, 
and by positive refusals. Among 
those who in vain invited him to 
ibeir houses was a young widow 
named Rosanna, who was passion- 
ately attached to music. She evin* 
ced such a desire to hear Rozeval, 
Mmt she went and listened to him 
ill the court of his house — and it 
was with enthusiasm. She repaired 
thither several times, and' one day, I 
concealed behind a door, she saw | 
Rozeval pass by : she admired his ! 
elegant and dignified figure, and | 
his melancholy and alFectiug looks. ' 
This image was indelibly engraved | 
upon her heart. Rozeval was in j 
mourning : bis servant informed | 
her that it was for an adored wife. ; 
Several persons who had come ! 
from Florence, concurred in prais- 


Rozeval usually played upon the 
flute. When be played extempore, 
he expressed such tender and af- 
fecting regret, that Rosanna was afr 
fected even to tears. She imagined 
that this unfortunate young man 
opened his heart to her, and im- 
plored her pity; and, in hopes of 
becoming his comforter, she expe- 
rienced a melancholy satisfaction 
I in persuading herself that she was 
I his confldaute : for she conceived 
I it to be impossible that he was ig- 
' norant she heard him, and yet this 
was actually the case. He asked 
no questions, neither did he notice 
what passed around liim. He mere- 
ly observed that people assembled 
ill tbe court of his bouse to hear 
him, but he thought that this whim 
would soon wear off; yet, as it dai- 
ly became more and more throng- 
ed, he wished to get rid of this inw 
portunity, and determined lience- 
forth to play only in his solitary 
rambles without the city. On pass- 
, ing through tlie Porto del Popolo, 
j and walking along the Tiber, he 
, resolved to spend an hour every 


ing his genius and disposition. Il evening in a cliarming spot which 
Rosanna learned all these circum- jj he had reniatked on its banks, a 
stances; she was young, rich, and ji short distance from the gate; it 


beautiful, and flattered herself that Ij was a bank of green turf surround- 


in a little time she sliould succeed ij ed by reeds, wliich near this river 
in consoling this stranger, so in- jl grow to a prodigious height: three 
terestiiig by his appearance, his ta- stately poplars shade this bank, 
lents, and his grief. She knew which w'as doubtless made by a 
Lorenzi (from whom, as I have sta- friend of the Muses and of aiiti- 
ted, I received these particulars), quity. There every thing encou- 
who not only lodged in the same rages reverie; there every thing 
house which Rozeval inhabited, but recalls the sweet illosiouL of my- 
whose chamber was separated from thology, together with the grand 
tbatof the latter only by a partition, events of history. When tbereeds 
Rosanna, under pretence of her are agitated by a slight breeze, iliey 
pasftionfot music, went almost cvq- emit difSerent sounds, tbe union of 
Vid. V. No. XKVIL V 
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which produces a vague and delU 
cious symphony. These plaintive 
and affecting sounds are nearly al- 
ways in perfect thirds, and pass 
successively from the major to the 
minor. 

You might imagine that you 
heard the lamentations of the fugi- 
tive Syrinx, or the regrets express- 
ed on the first flute, of which her 
lover was the inventor. These sin- 
gular effects are attributed to the 
extraordinary height and size of 
these reeds ; and when they bend | 
aiid|trikeagainst one another, their ' 
harmonious vibrations seem to serve ' 
as an accompaniment to the wind, • 
which plays among their hollow 
and sonorous stems — aerial melody, 
equally sweet and pure, of which 
the iEolian harp can alone convey | 
any idea*. 

Rosanna, not hearing from Lo« 
renzi’s apartment as usual the en- 
chanting sounds of the affecting I 
and plaintive flute of Rozeval, soon j 
learned that he went every even- 
ing to muse on the banks of the 
Tiber. She easily guessed that he 
^topped at the seat of green turf; | 
she well knew this place, where she ' 
herself had a thousand times rested 
in her long, walks, dnd conceived 
that it would be very practicable to 
proceed thither unseen, and con- 
ceal herself among the reeds, which 
there form a kind of forest. 

Rozeval lived in profound re- 
tirement. He had not asked a sin- 
gle question during the five weeks I 
he had resided at Rome; conse- 
quently be was wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the phenomenon produced 

* These particulars are strictly true. 
The harinohious effects, as described 
above>.are familiar to all who ^ve re- 
aidecl time at Rome. 


by the reeds of the Tiber. For the 
first week that he played upon his 
flute in this solitary spot the wea- 
ther was calm, and the reeds re- 
mained mute and motionless. He 
visited it in a few days in the like 
weather, but scarcely had he played 
a quarter of an hour when the wind 
suddenly rose. Rozeval stopped, 
and starting from his seat, exclaim- 
ed, “ What do I hear ? O Heaven, 
she answers me ! It is her celestial 
voice, and the harmonious sounds 
of her harp. What did I say ? — It 
is her angelic spirit hovering around 
me, manifesting itself, and speak- 
ing to me. I must hear it on my 
knees.” 

With these words he knelt down : 
at this instant three agitated reeds 
bent over his head, and sounded iu 
j his ear the most harmonious notes. 

I Rozeval still kneeling, melted 
into tears; it was Urania to whom 
I be ivas listening — his imagination 
represented her to him in the midst 
of a group of angels, who united 
their divine voices to hers. The 
wind, which produced the motion 
I and sound of the reeds, also wafted 
to those banks sweet perfumes from 
the adjacent fields and surrounding 
lemon-trees. 

Rozeval fancied that he inhaled 
the balmy air of celestial abodes, 
which he saw half open, or rather 
imagined he was transported thi- 
ther. These moving and religious 
illusions purified his love of every 
thing profane, and took from his 
grief all bitterness and pungency. 
To him the approach of deatli had 
no terror : he was surrounded by 
the glory and immortality of Ura- 
nia. The wind now abated ; a slight 
breeze still gently agitated the long 
leayes of the reeds : he heard pnly 
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Taint and interrupted sounds, re- i guisheci with youth, but a tender* 
sembling sighs, and which were to I ness purified by the grandest ideas 
Rozeval tender adieus. { that can exalt the imagination : it 

The day closed, and Rozeval was the commencement of an im- 
atose: he perceived a fog, which mortal felicity. It was at length 
J)e took for a light cloud, and Ins necessary to return to Rome: the 
awe equalled his astonishment on moon, bursting through the clouds, 
discerning through this supposed suddenly dispelled the gloom; eve- 
cloud, an elegant figure, which j ry tiling appeared a prodigy to 
stretched out her arms, and ap- j Rozeval ; he viewed this sudden 
peared as she receded to soar to- j light as supernatural: with eyes 
wards heaven; a thin white dress riiised towards heaven, he contem- 


displayed all the beauty of her form j 
and all the gracefulness of her : 
movements. “ Oh ! it is she!” cried 
Rozeval, it is she !” — “ Yes,” re- 
plied an harmonious voice; ‘‘-adieu, 
Rozeval!” With these words she 
disappeared. Rozeval, dismayed, 
remained on the bank. The fog 
ascended and mingled with the 
clouds: Rozeval followed it with 
bis eye. It was there that he look- 
ed for, and still contemplated Ura-< 
nia. He did not experience that 
transient intoxication which always 
leaves restlessness in the recesses 
of the soul : all liis sensations were 
delicious, because they were pure: 
he was no longer exiled to earth, 
he liad seen heaven, he had enter- 
ed into eternity. He will hence- ; 
forth be among men but as a phan- 
tom, a shadow: this apparition, 
these prodigies had broken all the 
bonds which attached his soul to 
this frail and perishable body. He j 
passed two hours in this divine 
ecstasy, and these were the most . 
delicious moments of his life. Du- j 
ring all this time he never ceased ' 
to repeat: “ She is happy; she is 
waiting for me ; we sliall meet j 
again.” It was no longer a pas- 
sion embittered liy the most melan- 
choly presentiments, a passion 
^hich was destined to be extin- 


; plated with deep emotions of love 
land gratitude, that bright orb 
i which seemed to shine only to light 
I him on his way. Having reached 
! his lodging, he passed the greater 
|i part of the night in recollecting 
Ij what he had heard and seen. When 
: sleep overpowered him, be closed 
j his eyes pronouncing the name of 
j Urania; and he again beheld lier 
! angelic image and heaven in his 
J dreams. 

j Whilst his ardent imaiginatioii 
! thus sanctified his passion, Rosnn- 
I na indulged in very different illu- 
sions: it was she who, concealed 
behind the reeds of tlie Tiber, to 
listen to the flute of Rozeval, had 
disappeared from his view; it was 
she wliom he had discerned through 
the fog when he imagined he saw 
Urania rise out of the water among 
the reeds, and ascend towards hea- 
ven. Rosanna had several times 
met Rozeval, who had occasionally 
cast a vacant look at her; but whut 
woman of tweiuy, of extraordinary 
beauty, would imagine a person 
looked vacantly at her, and esj)e- 
cially as she had apassionate desire 
to please* and interest? Rozeval 
possessed the most expressive eyes; 
and Rosanna attributing their na- 
tural expression to a particular sen- 
timent, flattered herself that she 
U 2 
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had produced a strong impression 
on his heart. When she had left the 
reeds for the purpose of returning 
to her carriage, slie had through 
the fog perceived Uozeval at a dis- 
tance, and had distinctly Iteard him 
exclaim, “ It is she!” These words 
were imprinted in her mind ; not 
doubting that they were addressed 
to her, and thinking that he knew 
her, she could not forbear answer- 
ing him. Site nevertheless felt no 
desire to revisit the banks of the 
Tiber. Rozeval had seen her ; the 
exclamation which escaped him, 
expressed ail that love can desire 
— agitation and joy: it was there- 
fore for him henceforward to seek 
her; she accordingly expected him: 
but it was in vain. Rozeval had 
looked at her without noticing her: 
lie was ignorant of her name, and 
even of her existence : he had now 
but one single recollection, one 
single idea — that of the celestial 
harmony of the reeds of the Tiber; 
he had now but one image in view 
— that of the apparition of Urania; 
all that occurred previously to this 
period of happiness and ecstasy 
was erased from his memory: he 
was not even desirous of calling to 
mind the happy days of his love: 
this recollection would be too pro- 
fane for the state of his soul, the 
exaltation of his thoughts and ima- 
gtnatiou. He fancied he had lo- 
ved for the hrst time on the banks 
of the Tiber : it was there that he 
bad felt, that he had tasted, all the 
vayishing charm of the purity of 
an immortal passion. He regarded 
all. worldly concerns as* (be most 
despigable trifles; bis only care 
was, to . render himself worthy of 
rqipning bis Urania. 


He commonly spent the morning 
in the admirable cJturcU of St. Pe- 
ter, and the evening on the banks 
of the Tiber: but the reeds no 
longer sounded : the heat was in- 
tense, not a breeze was stirring, 
and the weather continued in this 
state upwards of a fortnight. Ko- 
zeval was not astonished that the 
prodigies which had so deeply af- 
fected him were not repeated ; ne- 
vertheless this harmonious spot was 
not less dear to him : he there in- 
dulged in melancholy recollections 
and reveries. One evening, quit- 
ting the reeds later than usual, he 
quickened his pace, because he 
perceived by the gloominess cf the 
night that a storm was ajiproach- 
ing. Ot\ his return home, being 
much fatigued, he instantly retired 
to rest. Awaking in about two 
hours, he listened — his heart throb- 
died violently— be heard— he recog- 
nised the enchanting sounds of the 
reeds of the Tiber, but much softer 
than before; it was not in sympho- 
ny. Rozeval imagined that there 
was but one voice, which modulated 
mysteriously, as if afraid to awake 
him. Rozeval clasped his hands 
with transport, the tears poured 
down his face. “ Divine voice,” 
said he, “ what wouldst thou with 
me? Doubtless some good actions 
which I have failed to perform, or 
which remain for me to do ? Belo- 
ved voice! each vibration of which 
conveys to the recesses of my soul 
a virtuous sentiment, 1 will obey 
thee.” 

As he spoke these words the mu- 
sic ceased, and Rozeval in vain 
listened during the remainder of 
the night, for lie heard no more. 

Qn rising, Rozeval recollected 
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living seen near tlie Tiber, close I 
to the Villa Borghcse, several ru- 
inous cottages: he resolved to visit 
them the same day, and to take 


with him some money for the pur- 
pose of charity. 

(2o be concluded in mr next,) 


FATAL CONSEQUENCES OF FALSEHOOD. 


^ Charles DARNLEVand Edward i 
Williams had been friends from 
childhood ; they began life at the 
same time, and with nearly the 
same prospects; both were pos- 
sessed of handsome fortunes, but 
their dispositions were somewhat 
different: Williams was desirous 
to enjoy his income in a life of ele- 
gant privacy ; Darnley, on the con- 
trary, wished to ^push his fortune 
at court. He was of an active dis- 
position, had considerable interest 
in the great world, and soon suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a post at once 
honourable and lucrative. 

Williams settled in the country. 
For some time the friends kept up 
an intercourse by letter, but it cea- 
sed by degrees, and many years 
elapsed without their meeting or 
even hearing from each other. 

One day Darnley was told that 
a gentleman desired to see him; at 
first he thought that he beheld a 
stranger, but, to his no small sur- 
prise, he recognised on a second 
view the features of his old friend; 
but so altered, so care-worn, that 
he could scarcely believe it was in- 
deed the healthy and animated 
companion of his boyish days. 

A long intercourse with the world 
had not deadened the natural 
warmtli of Darnley’s heart ; he em- 
braced his friend, and inquired, 
tvith the utmost cordiality, to what 
the change in his appearance was 
owing. He found that through a 
law-suit, which was at first appa- 


rently trivial, the spirits of Wil- 
liams had been harassed for a series 
of years, and the loss of it had fi- 
nally deprived him of all he pos- 
sessed. Darnley bade his friend 
take comfort; he offered him a. 
supply of cash, and told him to rely 
upon his interest and his wish to' 
serve him. Williams declined the 
money; he professed himself tle- 
termined not to owe even a teni- 
porary pecuniary obligation to any 
one, but he eagerly caught at the 
offer which Darnley made to serve 
him with his interest. In fact, it 
was to requ*2St this that he had vi- 
sited him : there w'as a place then 
vacant, which, if he could obtain it,' 
would secure a competence to him 
and his family. 

** Nothing can be more fortu- 
nate,” cried Darnley when he heard 
this : “ I have some influence with 
the minister; I will hasten’ to exert 
; it, and 1 think I can venture to say 
that I am certain of success.” 

Williams departed in high spi- 
rits, and Darnley went immediately 
to the levee of the premier. 

It happened that the minister 
had something to say to Darnley; 
he took him into a corner of thq 
room, and conferred with him for 
some time. A person who hated 
and enried Darnley, was present ; 
he observed wdiat passed' witli Visi- 
ble vexation ; 'and Darnley, elated 
at vidiat be cemsidered as a triumph, 
totally forgot his pToniise«‘to Wil- 
liams. 
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No sooner had he quitted the mi- 
nister, than his conscience re- 
proached him with his neglect, and 
he sat down to repair it by writing 
to solicit the place for his friend. 
Just as he began his letter, Emer- 
son whom he had long wished to 
attach to the interest of the minis- 
ter, called upon him ; and Darnley, 
in his eagerness to be of service to 
his patron, once more forgot the 
situation of poor Williams. 

It was late before this gentleman 
quitted Darnley, who wasjust step- 
ping into his carriage to go out to 
dinner when Williams appeared. 
Ashamed of his neglect, and yet 
unwilling to own it, Darnley has- 
tily assured his friend that the bu- 
siness was done ; that he might de- 
pend upon having the post: and 
Williams, full of joy and grati- 
tude, hastened back to his lodgings, ! 
to write an account of his success 
to his expecting famil}^ 

Though angry with himself for 
liis forgetfulness, Darnley never 
suspected that any ill consequence 
would result from it. He had that 
morning conferred such an import- 
ant service on the minister, by se- 
curing to bis party the gentleman 
of whom we have just spoken, that j 
be felt assured no request^ of his | 
would at the moment be refused; i 
and he resolved to go early-the next 
morning to communicate the in- 
telligence of his success, and to 
solicit the vacant post for Wil- 
liams. 

^ The following morning, while he 
v^as dressing for that purpose, Wil- 
liams rushed in. He had just heard 
that the place was given away, and 
that only the very night before. 
He bad thus discovered, that Darn- 
ley, iitnelling him lie had asked for 


it, asserted a positive falsehood; 
and in the violence of his rage and 
disappointment, he used expres- 
sions which Darnley imagined his 
honour obliged him to resent. To 
be brief, they fought, and Darnley 
was mortally wounded. « 

Before they met, Darnley made 
a hasty will, by which he bequeath- 
ed to Williams a considerable part 
of his property, and exonerated 
him from all blame in the duel, in 
which he declared himself the sole 
aggressor. HeJingered nearly two 
da^^s after he received his wound, 
and during that time he used every 
argument which friendship and hu- 
manity could devise, to reconcile 
the unfortunate Williams to him- 
self. 

His arguments, however, wew 
vain ; the wild transports of grief 
! and remorse to which Williams at 
first abandoned himself, did in time 
subside, but his peace of mind was 
irrevocably gone. He was tried 
for the murder of Darnley in a 
duel, but the jury brought him in 
guilty of manslaughter only. But 
this acquittal could not silence the 
voice of conscience, which inces- 
santly reproached him for his 
crime. His slumbers were haunt- 
ed by the image of Darnley expi- 
ring in his arms, and spending his 
last breath in assuring him of his 
forgiveness. This image, so ago- 
nizing to his feelings, was never 
absent from his thoughts ; and from 
that period to the day of his death, 
he was never seen to smile. 

Such were the consequences of 
a falsehood, uttered without reflec- 
tion and with no ill intention. — 
Alas! it is not in this case only, 
that a slight deviation from truth 
has bten severely punished. 
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(Continued from p. 93 J 

At length I began, as I thought, posed a sort of desk ; behind which 
to feel myself violently in love with was seated a young lady, who, with 
PhilippinaGondiberta, whose heart an old tie-wig, played first senator, 
was not steeled against the tender There were but three persons on 
passion. Her mother was a good- the stage; and when my papa, Pri- 
natured, indolentsoul, who took her uli, in his Hibernian accent, ex- 
snuff and wished to live without dlaimed,“ Let us the coun- 

trouble, and whose chief ambition cil !’* a roar of laughter convulsed 
was to see her daughters dress as j the whole house. First senator qui- 
well as those of the exciseman. The • etly hacked out; my Dulcinea bit 
whole family exerted themselves ! l^er lips in agony; but methought 
greatly for my benefit, at which a I saw her sister, Laura Matilda, 
play was to be got up in the first smile in the tumult, and enjoy 
style. I had determined to spare the storm.’’ It was in vain to at- 
no expense which credit could pro- tempt stopping theroarof thegods; 
cure fertile gratification of my va- and a brother actor, who chose to 
nity. At length the long-expected pronounce my friend’s name Pier- 
evening arrived ; the manager’s rc}’, added much to their eutertain- 
wife kindly undertook to receive the ment. So long as my audience 
money and the tickets at the door, kept in good-humour, we cared not; 
which she did in the dress of tlie our feelings were too much blunted 
poverty-struck Bclvidera; glitter- to feel hurt at their obstreperous 
ing, however, in all the pomp of mirth ; besides, my compeers had 
tarnished fringe and lack-lustre; their benefit to get. 
steel buttons. Our theatre was cer- The play over, with great pica- 

tainl}^ far superior to that at H , sure I looked forward to the enact- 

for we had four scenes and a red ment of my ballet. I treated my 
curtain, with pit and boxes. At I littleCupids with Spanisliliquovice 
length two fiddles played the over- j and bull’s-eye s,fastened their wings 
ture ; the cracked muffin-bell rang, I on with my own hands, procured 
and I entered, greeted with un- j gin and water for the goddesses, 
boundedappIau.se from all parts of and a bottle of rum for Jove and 
the liouse. But not so my father, his satellites ; nay, I even indulged 
the aged Priuli; his unfortunate Apollo with a pZ/ie. I had contrived 
pronunciation from the side of the ! that the powers above should be let 
Liffy raised th^ risible faculties of down by a blanket, and peep fr^ui 
my friends; and those once excited, between clouds of tissue paper. : I 
farewell to all attempts at a hear- waited in the greatest agitation till, 
ing. We were dismally in want of all my deities were seated; tli^, 
properties, and‘ our hall of senators were descending most heavenly,; 
waswofully deficient. An old deal when the villanous beam snapp^t^ 
table painted red, on which was an^ they fell, like tlve giants of, 
j)lac^d a piece of sail-cloth;, com- 1 to the (earth., Venss kickedoqt pufi. 
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of Juno's teeth, and Mercury got 
a pretty decent tumble.'* Pity 
me, ye projectors of' scenic effect, 
for this mischance was not allt 
Jove got too tipsy to stand, and I 
was obliged to read his song. My 
Cupids, too, oil whom I depended 
so ninch, became sulky, and would 
not dance until they had finished 
quarreling about some halfpence 
thrown from the galleries: they 
kept the doves and Venus waiting 
till she swore, though not by Styx, 
she would wait no longer; our 
clouds would not ascend, and we 
dropped the curtain. The farce 
was hurried over, my songs con- 
cluded* and I saw with pleasure a 
once-full house departing. I joined 
my friends, lamenting the unhappy 
descent of the ethereals ; but they 
applauded my ingenuity to the very 
skies, and declared all woukl have 
been excellent if it had not — been 
olhemhe. A hot supper was pre- 
pared at my return to Mrs. Wire- 
man’s. I considered this as a grand 
cpocha in my life — my heart was 
full. I ventured to salute my dear 
Philippina before her motlier, and 
demand her permission to become 
her dutiful soU'in-law. Fain would 
I have wrung from her a cold con- 
sent, butshedemanded time,tbough 
I might still hope for her acquies- 
cence. I left them with rapture, 
notwithstanding 1 saw the visible 
cliagrin of Laura Matilda. When 
1 visited tliem the following morn- 
ing, 1 found the rejected Matilda 
alone ; her looks evi^lently chid be 
for the preference 1 bad shewn for 
her sister. I, however, snatched 
her band, and throwing myself on 
one knee, exclaimed, 

f* WlMt is mx tuUt tb«f me so wisk 

Have 1 not languishM prostrate thy fip^t ? 


Have I not lived whole day^ upon thy sight? 
Have 1 not seen thee where tboa lAiit not bceif. 
And, mad witli- the idea, clasp'd the wind. 

And doaud upon nothing >'* 

This serio-comic appeal seemed to 
aprpease her, and 1 bent tny way to 
the manager, to reap my garish 
honour. How, alas I were my hopes 
sunk when he informed me, that, 
after paying the expenses of the 
house, tradespeople, extra Cupids, 
and peas for a hail -storm, with 
rosin for lightning, 18s. 0|d. was 
all I could claim ! 1 rushed to my 
little milliner in a paroxysm of 
disappointment. I threw my all 
into her lap, and striking ray fore- 
head, said. 

Yes, all— and then, adien for ever! 

Thei'e'8 ne'er a wreirb that lives on common 
charily, 

Bui's happier than me : for I have known 
The luscious sweets of plenty; every night 
Have slept with soft ronteiit about my head, 
And never waked but lo a joyful inorniiig: 

Yet now roust fall, like a full ear of corn, 
Whose blossom 'scaped, yd's wit bei'd in the 
ripening." 

Mj* intended mamma coolly pi- 
tied my situation : yet I was free ; 
my doors were not mewed nor 
damin'd up with merciless credit- 
ors," and I bad still favour in the 
eyes of the townspeople. I re- 
turned at tea-time, and met my 
Belvidera solus. 1 pressed my suit. 
Philippina expressed a wish to try 
the stage, and I was blind enough 
to cherish the propensity. 

With such prospects as we had 
before us, Mrs. Wireman was far 
from being satisfied : slie too late 
regretted the frivolity of her daugh- 
ter's education ; but her resistance 
was unavailing, and, as opposition 
oiily made her daughter more de- 
termined, she left us to oiir fate. 
Though matfimotiy, without con- 
sideration, is seldom productive of 
happiness, the first thing we did 
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i^as to enter into the holy states 
having done this, I wrote to my fa- 
ther to ask his advice : he informed 
me that niy mother had long been 
numbered with the dead; that he 
discarded me for ever, but that my 
loving brother had sent me a five- 
pound note, the last remittance 1 
could ever expect ; and concluded 
his epistle by informing me I should 
die on a dunghill, and desiring ne*> 
Ver to hear from me more. 

Time for a while 'rolled merrily 
on, but our bliss was of short dura- 
tion. My little woman was a bit of 
a Tartar, and gifted with a tongue 
which required all my skill to keep 
in proper subjection. She, more* 
over, prided lierself on possessing 
a proper spirit — but how proper, 
hang me if ever 1 could find out. ! 
Our little fortune being exhausted, | 
we found it necessary to hit upon 
some plau for its renovation ; and 
hearing of a company of players in 
Nethcrby, we lost no time jn re- 
pairing thither. 

Having arranged our terms with 
the manager, my dear Pliilippina 
made her deOut in that town m the 
character of Floranthe in The 
Mountaineers^ and I played Octa- 
vian. Weil do I remember with 
what indignation she refused to act 
the part unless in trowsers and a I 
long coat, and with what rosy 
blushes she received the salutes of 
those who by the drama’s laws were 
allowed to salute her ! To do her 
justice, she was perfect in her part, 
a^d 1 regarded her as some future 
Siddons or Jordan, born to enlight- 
en the theatrical hemisphere. As we 
were at no great distance from het 
mother, she often .sent to inquire 
after our welfare; but my wife, I 
am sorry to say, ^>ecame indifferent 
V. 7^0, KXVIL 


about a parent, who,* fibwerer lat 
she might have been in instilling 
maxims of religion and virtue, still 
loved her daughter with much af- 
fection. Time, liowever, has con- 
vinced me, tliat tears may be shed 
from passion as. well as grief, and 
pity expressed only to cover si- 
nister purposes. I had seen my 
deary weep bitterly at the death of 
a favourite bird — what then was my 
astonislmicnt to behold her bear 
with indifierence the death of tbe 
only parent she had left! Miss 
Laura Matilda, however, soon gave 
her reason to repent of her inatten- 
tion ; for she sent us a letter, de- 
claring that Mrs. Wireman had left 
the whole of her stock to ber-—- 
plate, linen, and effects. 

At the usual time 1 was present- 
ed with a son and heir ; but so 
thoroughly was I become disgusted 
with theatricals, that I treated with 
sovereign contempt the persua- 
sions of Philippina, who wished to 
have the child christened Orlando; 
and flying into the other extreme, 

I gave him the name of Habbakuk. 
M}' wife, however, had the obsti- 
nacy — I beg her pardon — the per- 
severance, to retain her favourite 
name, while bj me he was recog- , 
nised by that of Hobby; an ab- 
breviation which I grant is more to 
be praised for its brevity than its 
poetical roundness. 

We remained with this manager 
nearly two years, not living, hut 
vegetating on a pound per week. 
We performe'd all sorts of parts, 
and my better half no longer suf- 
fered delicacy to interfere with tlip 
professional duties ; so easily were 
the bounds of modesty overstepped, 
and so'miich bad piuWic a|)f>1mse 
vitiated her ptorals. This debase- 
X 
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ixient of her .mhid for a long time 
seriously affected me; but distress 
soon blunted these feelings, and 
tlie Ingh spirit I once possessed 
became degenerate and bent to 
every circumstance of indignity. 
In the same night have I played 
Muley, Lope, Tocho, and Sadi in 
jfV/e MowUaincers — left the stage to 
take money at the door in the play- 
ing costume, and then leaped into 
a saw-pit, which served for an or- 
chestra, to scrape a three-stringed 
fiddle ; besides singing between the 
^cts. All tins poverty of stage ef- 
fect I have enacted with, and that 
not ten years from 1818, and with- 
in two utiles of the great metropo- 
lis; yes, these deeds has Camden- 
Town w'itnessed, and Hampstead 
youths have given that applause as 
a mockery of onr poverty, which 
our vanity sometimes scored to our 
dramatic talent. 1 should probabl 3 ^ 
have remained till now on this cir- 
cuit, had I not quarreled with the 
manager, wliich I did for his con- 
tempt of my abilities; for careless 
as I had become of my private cha- 
racter with the world, 1 was trem- 
blingly alive to aiij^ slur ca^^t on rny 
public one by any of our corpa dra- 
matUme. 

'i'lic tragedy of Marhetk was to 
have been acted, of course by par- 
ticiilar desirCy and the manager as 
usual w'as to play the Scot. Extra 
candles were lighted on the occa- 
sion ; the fiddler had played all the 
tunes he could play, till the very 
fiddle groaned ander his exertions ; 
the Miss Wriggles^ our patroness- 
es, of the preparatory seminary, 
vyere all accommodated as per con- 
tract; the baker’s wife and the 
bwteber’s helpmate were seated~ 
l;iut noHIacbeth ! What was to be 


done ? All shewed long faces ; the 
lady manageresses grew oatrage- 
Dus, and the little masters scream- 
ed from disappointment. The fid- 
dle played a da capOy the witches 
were all ready, and the brazier’s 
apprentice claimed his free admis- 
sion for watching the iron pot 
which was to form our cauldron. 
Seven o’clock came — half-past se- 
ven— and no manager! A messen- 
ger was despatched to the Barley- 
Mow, but no Scot was there. At 
length, from the sudden illness of 
the gentleman who was to have 
pla 3 ^ed Macbeth,” I was called 
upon to perform the part, which ‘‘ I 
undertook at a short notice, throw- 
ing myself on the indulgence of an 
enlightened audience.” Tlie ap- 
plause for this kindness was thun- 
dering, and I became perfectly sa- 
tisfied with my exertions. The 
play went on swimmingly ; the lit- 
tle masters cried at our witclies, 
and one of the 3 ’oung ladies faint- 
ed at onr thunder and lightning, 
for the fellow who held the candle 
and rosin, suffered the former to 
\ etuhlazun QWT green curtain. We 
were generous — the peas were re- 
sorted to for a storm, and every 
body said it was very like a storm. 
1 had already finished one act, and 
was throwing a cloak over my dress, 
to sing Bill}’ Taylor, when the ma- 
nager, whose senses had been pre- 
viously overcome by too large a 
portion of nectar, entered the the* 
alrCy and was desirous cf tearing 
the laurels from my brow. He wfc 
determined, he said, to redeem his 
character — to “ retrieve his life 
with half the loss of mine:” he had 
arrayed himself in my striped pet- 
ticoat, when 1 snatched up my 
wife's black bonnet and feathers, 
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^ized my sword, and rushed on the | 
stage at the O. P. side at the pre* 
cise time that my opponent made 
his debut and apology at P. S. He r 
then began: 

Is that A da^^r which 1 see before me 

while I, at the other side of the stage, 
Tociferated, 

Is tJiis a dagger which 1 see before me ^ 

Neither of us was dispdked to 
yield; the idea of two Macbeths 
created peals of laughter. He as- 
sumed the right of performing as I 
manager, and as the original Scot- | 
tisli king; while I was determined 
to proceed in that line in which I 
had commenced with such eclat. 
Thus we continued to the end of 
the tragedy : lie had his partisans, 
I mine; had a spark of good-na- 
ture been left in either of our 
breasts, all this might have been 
converted to a joke at the expense 
of the audience ; but the blood of 
Cawdor’s thane was too hot for a 
composition. At length, on my 
coming on at the end of the play to 
sing, which he^iould not, ‘‘ Cruel 
Molly Jenkins,” the thunders of 
applause which I received were so 
great a«! to overpower all opposi- 
tion ; and to the no small entertain- 
ment of the company and my bro- 
ther actors behind the scenes, my 
triumph was completed by my ri- 



the agency of an old grey ]>ea, 
prostrate on the floor d la Coiiten^ 
amidst a roar of laughter. 1 indul- 
ged my victory it is true, but my 
triumph was of short duration. 
This tyrant of the stage was inex- 
orable and unforgiving, and as his 
situation afforded him many op- 
portunities to resent this effort of 
flune to lessen his consequence and 


bring his acting into disrepute, he 
was determined in the end that I 
should feel the blow of ridicule re- 
coil upon myself. 

Soon after I acted in a tragedy 
of our omn, or an alteration from 
Massinger, called The Insatiate 
Murderer, or the Bloodtf Banquet. 
In this the incensed manager was 
to be my murderer — a dangerous 
situation! I had already uttered, 

I But still I live, and live for Sfor- 
za” — I had thrown myself in an at- 
I titude to be stabbed, had prepared 
‘ to die— but no one came to perform 
j the office : I ventured to whisper at 
• the prompter’s side, ‘‘ Come and 
1 kill me !” still the blow came not. 

' At length I turned round, and saw 
; him slowly approaching. I regain- 
j ed my attitude — I heard a stifled 
I laugh; I was irritated beyond all 
I bounds, and cried out aloud — 
i “ Will nobody come and stab me 
but in vain : the men had all taken 
their cues from the manager, and 
I was necessitated to walk off unkil- 
i led, leaving the stage amidst a roar 
of laughter. On my entrance into 
; the gretMi or rather black room, I 
i did not fail to reproach Don Gar- 
j cias with the greatest asperity, and 
secretly resolved that the shame I 
had experienced should not go un- 
punished, should a flt opportunity 
occur. 

His wife, for whose fame lie felt 
the liveliest regard, chose to take 
an early benefit, to the great detri* 
ment of our treasury. She strip- 
ped every jadket for mock bril- 
liants, to fit her for a tragedy queen. 
For tins purpose she had borrowed 
a long piece of gauze for a train, 
which had once served as Juliet’^ 
veil, and latterly fdr a window- 
cnriaii! : this she covered with ^ 
X Z 
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pt'orusion of titi'-foil, and it was to 
trail qn the ground in all the pomp 
and pride of. Eastern magnifiuenee. 
The house' was filled with her 
friends^ wliose tpeak mind» she 
threatened to astonish. All was si- 
lent as death when the curtain drew 
up; she ' had to enter first. She 
was gaudy as Dollalolla, and her 
eyes fiaslied with all the fire which 
potentlibatkms could impart ; when 
just as she was entering in all the 
pomp of regal luxury, my wife, 
who dearly loved a little mischief, 
slipped the loop that confined the 
gaudy appendage to the manager- 
ess’s body. Such was the excess 
of her grief, And so much occu- 
pied was she in the part she was 
about to enact, that she missed not 
the diminution of weight behind 
her; apd she exclaimed, turning 
short, 

These pompous robes— this attire**— 
yrtieii unluckily casting her eyes 
around to illustrate her apostrophe, 
slie savir with horror the recreant 
(raiq lying quietly under the side* 


boa:. Sberpared out^ Oonfomid; 
you all! you lutve cutoff toy tail 
retired with precipitation amidst 
cries of " Braro ! bravo resound* 
ing from all parta . of the house. 
The conseqtHsnce of tl)it waa^ that 
we, being opnsideaed the joint and 
sole actors of tlie indignity offered 
to the reputation of this Statira, 
received an instant discharge. In 
adopting this hasty measure^ tlie 
manager was his own enemy as 
much as ours, for he had no one to 
fill our parts in those plays which 
were most popular in our circmt, 
such as ttie ranting tragedies of 
Drydeu, Rowe, or Lee. I was 
moreover, by bis own confession^ 
infinitely his superior in all the 
strut and whisker parts of tragedy, 
and had greatly the advantage of 
him in person and in lungs. But 
the die was cast, and myself and 
rib^ like our first parents on their 
expulsion from Paradise, 

HaS all the world before us, where to choose 
Our place of rest, and Pioyidence our guide.*’ 

(To be concltukd^iit our next.) 
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Ie yop have any influence with 
people of fas'hiop, Mr. Adviser, I 
must beg of you to exert it in be- 
half of the most delightful physi- 
cian in the wotld. Perhaps you 
<riR tell me thait I do not express 
myself correctly, and that learned, 
clever, skilful,' or judicious, trould 
he epithets more proper to charac- 
terise tlie qualrficatioins of my phy- 
sician. He may, for oa^htf know, 
dererve thehi all ; hot 'iWien i tell 
yotii ^hAthe ibsofutelythkhns away 
^itkheAs by his'eiftdrtaiilifig’icon- 
vOrAail^dn,* and is fiiyjf^dtndfddating 
yiat lie alloWs- Ins phlients 'to do 


just as they please, I am sure you 
must allow that the epithet r/e- 
lightful is not misplaced. 

1 am just returned from passing 
a few months in Paris, where this 

gentleman. Dr. X , prescribed 

for me while I was laboOring under 
a cold attended with some degree 
of fever. During the two first 
days of my thalady, I staid at home : 
in- fact I was not ’sotry to do so, 
for 1 wanted' time and quiet to ena- 
ble me to plan a beantifel dress, 
tti' whitih I intended to appear at 
la Matijtdsi Bottgoufs bal pafit 1 

therefore debmitted with ^reat pw* 
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tience to slQp« and confinement. 
On the third day, however, 1. liad 
an engagement ton concert, -which 
was to be followed by a ball, and I 
was terribly afraid 1 should not be 
able to go without committing an 
net of open rebell ion ^Against my 
doctor, whose appearance 1 waited 
for with some anxiety. 

Well, madaroe,’* cried he, mi- 
tering my apartment at his usual 
limir in the morning, how are we 
to day r” 

“ Better. I think, doctor; hot of 
tliat you must judge,” cried I, hold- 
ing out my arm. 

“ Hum ! — why, yes — 1 think up- 
on tlie whole we are mending. You 
must repeat the draughts, drink 
plenty of chicken-broth, keep your- 
self very warm, and above all things 
avoid exposingyourself to the air !” 

“ Then you would wish me to 
St.‘»y at home.” 

“ Oh, unquestionably 

“ But, dear doctor, I have been 
engaged these three weeks to a 
concert which is tq be to-night ; I 
shall' put on a warm dress, wrap 
mj'self up in a large cachemire 
shawl, and with all this precaution, 
1 do not see how 1 can possibly 
take cold.” 

“ That is very true, and perhaps 
a little gentle exercise may be of 
service. But you must not stay 
long at the concert.” 

“ It would not, hqwever, be worth 
my while to go if I .did not remain 
till the 'Concert; was over, because 
you know diere is. to be a ball.” 

Well, you may remain for a 
abort time ; provided, however, you 
do not da^ce.” 

V 1 <eertainly shall not waits, but 
fthere can be no reason why 1 should 
ftot wa^k. A eouutcy dAqce or (wo.” 


I I like that phrase ttmik, be* 
cause it implies that you will be 
discreet, and avoid fatiguing your- 
self. Observe, I prohibit supper.’* 

** But of wliat importance is it, 
dear doctor, whether 1 pick here or 
there the win^ of a chickma?” 

** Oh ! I did not mean- to inter- 
dict titat : but take care and dp not 
drink any thing inflammatory.” 

” Only a glass or two of punch ; 

; I alway^s find it of service when I 
have a cold.” 

** Well, if you have experienced 
its efficacy, you may take a little. 
Remember, however, not to stay 
out late.” 

My husband, less complaisant 
than my physician, would have re- 
monstrated, but I silenced him 
with the permission 1 had obtained. 
In short, I went, passed a most de- 
lightful evi ning, danced a great 
' deal, ate t ty supper with a good 
I appetite, drank some punch, and 
came home at four o’clock in tlie 
morning. I must own that I had 
an ugly headache and some in- 
crease of fever the next day, which 
I frightened me into confessing what 
! had passed to my doctor, who 
j laughed at what he called my frolic; 

! ordered me some cooling draughts 
and powders ; told me not to fright- 
en myself, for he was certain I 
should be quite recovered in a day 
or two ; and finally acknowledged, 

{ before he quitted me, tliat a little 
I dissipation was sometimes qf ser- 
vipe in cases of cold, or nervous 
disorders, tp bptli which, as he ob- 
i^erved, 1 was peculiarly subject. 

Now, sir, contrast tliis obliging 
behaviour with that of Dr.. Diet- 
drink, who at; prment attends, me 
I fpea similar complaint. He swathes 
1 me ja flanitpl, to keep p£^ as be 
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mysj an attack of the rhciimaiisin 
with vvhick I am threatened, drench* 
es me with barley-water, starves 
me under pretence that my reco- 
very depends on my living low, and 
vapours me to death by incessant 
declarations, that 1 have made too 
free with my constitution ; and that 
I must be very careful in future, 
or else* I shall fall a martyr to late 
hours, crowded rooms, and sudden 
transitions from beat to cold. 

1 would not remain a moment in 
the hands of this croaking raven, 
if I could prevail on my favourite 
doctor to visit England ; but this 
he declines doing, unless he could 
be certain of distinguished patron- 
nage. My own connections are 
not sulBciently extensive to ensure 
it to him, but if you can serve him, 
or will point out to me any way of 


writing him into fashion, will, 
Mr. Adviser, very much oblige 
your bumble servant, 

Selina Selfwill* 

In reply to my correspondent I 
must obser]^e, that I value the 
health of my fair countrywomen 
too highly, to wish to see them iti 
the hands of a physician who aU 
lows his patients to risk their lives, 
because bis politeness will not suf* 
fer him to contradict them. As to 
the way of writing people into fa- 
shion, I really do not understand 
it. Besides, my services in that 
respect would probably be super-^ 
fluous, since if the doctor resem- 
bles the generality of his nation, 
the art of puffing is one in which 
he must be a proficient. 

S. Sageihiiz. 


THE AUTHOR’S BUREAU. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 

Anxious the other morn- 
ing to produce something for your 
Miscellany, 1 unlocked my bureau, 
drew out the supporters, turned 
down the flap, placed a sheet of 
paper before me, and seized my 
goose-quill. Having done all this, 
I wanted nothing but ideas, whicli 
I hoped would soon make their 
spontaneous visit. My lodging, 
sir, is in the upper room of one of 
the highest houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of Grub-street (conse- 
quently aitic enough) ; a charming, 
pleasant room it is I assure you in 
summer time, though I am bound 
to say, that the cracks and crannies 
abo^t the casement adibit» at this 
season, something thofe "than le- 
]>hyn. On the ihotTiing above- 
inentiraici; the sun had risen about 


an hour, and was just peeping in 
upon me, when I began my labours: 
every tiling seemed to conspire in 
assisting me; the serenity of llic 
sky, the gentleness of the airs that 
crept in at the cracks hinted at be- 
fore, and the gentle whistling of 
a blackbird (wliich seemed learning 
tunes for the spring) belonging to 
a journeyman shoemaker who lod- 
ged in a garret opposite, certainly 
ought to have been sufficient inspi- 
rers; but I don’t know how it was, 
but so it was, that 1 could not get 
hold of a theme at all suited to my 
wishes. I scratched my pate in 
every direction; I leaned first on 
my right elbow, and then on my 
left; 1 looked most meflably wise; 
I gazed up at the fleecy clouds of 
the morning as they slowly sailed 
along, then looked down upon the 
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utmashed floor of my room; and 
all the while kept jawing the un- 
fortunate goose-qoill so unmerci- 
fully, that there was scarcely 
enough left to write with : hut it 
would not do, dulness seemed to be 
the order of the day, and I was just 
thinking that I must relinquish my 
intention, lylien I gave a most fu- 
rious look at the contents of my 
bureau, whose beautiful and dusty 
confusion might very well defy all 
description ; when it struck me to Ij 
attempt that very description, for [ 
the amusement of your readers, 
of whom, and of )’oii, I beg pardon 
for being so stupid as not to be 
able to send any thing l)etter. 

On the front of it, before the 
drawers and pigeon-hol^s, lay a 
variety of articles; a cup half full 
of ink, which was growing rather 1 
inothery ; a few old slumps of pens, I 
all of them bearing the mtaiks of j 
my teeth, inflicted when in a lite- j 
rary furor; scattered about lay. in- j 
numerable papers, many of tliem [ 
scraps of pieces that I had begun, j 
but could not finish in the proper 
style: among these arc, a sermon, 
Jill essay on population, a tragedy 
(that is, the title of it, and the dm/na- 
t is personn:)yD. comedy J ditto, several 
sonnets, a plan for a new magazine, 
the prospectus half written; a satire 
called PamassHS and Paternoster- 
Jiotc, and many olhers which are , 
non-descripts, not having even a 
title. Mingled with them also were 
two or three old sixteenths of lot- 
tery-tickets, blanks of course, or 
they would not have been there ; I 
keep them to shew that 1 have put 
niyself in Fortune’s way, but that 
she is a slippery jade, and neglects 
the sons of genius as mud), or more, 
tlian the plodding descendants of 
-tjulness. 


The pigeon-holes are six in 
number, and their contents are 
pretty nearly as follows : 

No. 1. Letters. Amongst these 
are to be found some.original love- 
letters from a lady with whom I 
was once deeply enamoured, and 
who had 5000/. to her fortune ; but 
finding 1 had not as many farthings, 
she discarded me as a fortune-hunt- 
er: some cutting correspondence 
with booksellers; some snarling 
epistles from reviewers I had re- 
monstrated with ; a whole heap of 
every-day letters, and about two or 
three from a sincere friend. 

No. 2. Rejected Pieces f This 

pigeon-hole is exceedingly full. 
Some of the larger bundles have 
been rejected by booksellers, and 
the smaller parcels by editors of 
magazines. Among the first are, 
The Dry Ocean, or the Sea on Fire, 
a romance, in which 1 really flat- 
tered niyself I liad outshone Mrs. 
llatlclifl'e heiself; hut though it 
has travelled the whole round of 
dealers in literature, here it lies as 
if it had not a meritorious line in 
it: — The Soap-Saver, or every Ba- 
chelor his ozen Laundress, in which 
I thought, and do still think, I had 
invented a substitute for soap ; but 
citlicr the soa|)-boilers, having got 
an intimation of my work, bad bri- 
bed the booksellers, or the book- 
sellers had not judgment enougli 
to see the utility of my invention, 
forihey would not publish it ;--avo* 
lume of poems in the Mdtre-hh 
style :—acolleciion of original jests, 
which one publisher had the impu- 
dence to tell were older than 
Jge Miller biuiself : — Ihe Ladjfs 
Instructor, or how to get good Hus-, 
hands: in this work, though the ti- 
tle is excellent, I do not tliink the 
end properly attained ; for between 
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ourselves, Mr. Editor, instruction 
of this sort is not easily given, and 
sometimes not very easily taken :•«- 
several novels, with such titles as 
Immolinuy or the Self •devoted : — 
Mmdi as they might or the La* 
dy of the Glen^ &c. &c. As to the 
pieces rejected by magazine-edit- 
ors, they are almost innumerable, 
and before I give you any account 
of them, I will take occasion to say, 
that I have often been ready to 
quarrel with them (nay, to fight, 
could I have got at them^) for their 
fastidiousness. Why, sir, 1 wi|l 
leave you to judge if I have not 
reason, when 1 tell you, that in this 
very pigeon-hole arc an immensity 
of little poems, returned upon my 
hands only for being in some lines 
perhaps two or three syllables de- 
ficient, or having in others two or 
three syllables too many : also a 
number of prose pieces that have 
been sent back, because truly there 
were some five or six ungrammatical 
passages in them ; some pieces 
have been returned hccause they 
were too long, others because they 

were too short. In fact, sir but 

I forget, I am addressing an editor, 
and therefore will make no further 
comments, but proceed to the next 
pigeon-hole, 

No. 3. containing my present 
hopes, which consist of a poem in 
blank verse of about 500,000 lines, 
called Westminster^ and which gives 
a description of the present politi- 
cal cTrators of that city, and in 
which all tl>eir remarkablespeeches 
on public occasions, for the last 
seven years, are versified. 1 have 
great hopes from this, and intend 
shoistly to put the finishing touch to 
it, and k to sopie demagogue 
bookseller. Besides Jthis, I have 
a farce which I think will take ; and 


a romance, whose title is to be The 
Back Stairs to a Princess Palace^ or 
a Peep behind the Curtain^ which 
title cannot fail to sell the work : so 
that I think my hopes are tolerabl/ 
good ; and indeed they had need 
be verified, for the pigeon-hole 

No. 4. has in it my unpaid bills, 
amounting to 25/. This 

is a sad sum for an author like me 
to owe; therefore I do most fer- 
vently hope that the cmitents of . 
pigeon-hofe No. 8. may be the 
means of liquidating the contents 
of pigeon-hole No. "4. 

No. 5. is my library; but, alas! 
it consists of only half a dozen vo- 
lumes of poetry. Once indeed I 
could boast a better; but I found 
It necessary to take the major part 
of them to an ttncle of mine in 
Chiswell-strcet, who is a man of in- 
finite care, and will allow me to re* 
deem them at any time. 

No. 6. contains Mj/oren Life and 
Opinions — not fniislied of course. 

I &an to leave this to posterity, 
as posihuiiious work worthy of 
their attention; and as my best |>ains 
are bestowed upon it, I deem the 
pigeon-hole No. 6. though least, 
yet best filled of any of tliem. 

Under the pigeon-holes are se- 
veral secret drawers, very prettily 
contrived to deposit valua)>les in; 
such as jewellery, bank-notes, notes 
of hand, &c« &c. ; but to me they 
are as useless as drawers can be, 
for the only notes 1 Ixave to put in 
them arc notes of admiration and 
interrogation, and these will be 
quite as safe any whereelse. 

Thus, sir, you have, as near as I 
can give it you, the oontenu of an 
author's bureau, who begs leave to 
subscribe biiuself your bumble ser- 
vaut to command, 

Jeuemiah Jumble* 
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I KNOW not what to do with 
tny unhappy boy,” eried Mr. Carl- 
ton oiie day in a soitowful tone to 
his friend Villars ; “ thaTe tried re> 
proach and persuasion in vain ; no* 
thing, I fear, will ever induce him 
to conquet his natural indolence.'’ 

“ I proteA you put me out of all 
patience,” relied Villars; “ re- 
proach and persuasion indeed 1 A 
good horsewhipping would be the 
most effectual remedy, I fancy.” 

“ A horsewhipping !” returned 
Mr. Carlton'indignantl}', “ do you 
suppose I could be such a brute?” 

You may call my advice that of 
a brute if you please, but take my 
word, the day may come when you 
will regret that you did not follow 
it.” 

“He talks to me who never had j 
a child,” thought Carlton ; but he 
contented himself with saying cold- 
ly, “ Well, Mr. Villars, if such is 
your opinion, we will not tall^ny 
farther on the subject; for if my 
boy’s indolence can be cured by 
.such me.nis only, I must repeat, 
that 1 cannot use them.” 

“ Very well, very well,” replied 
the rough old man ; “ let him grow 
np then an idle puppy as he pro- 
mises to do, and think yourself well 
off if he does not turn out some- 
thing worse.” 

He then departed, but his last 
words left a painful impression on 
the mind of Carlton, and though 
he could not resolve to have re- 
course to coercive, measures with 
his BOD, he <determincd to be more 
severe than ever in his remon- 
strances. 

But remonstrance alone was in- 
effectual to check the growth of this || 
f 'o/. r. No. XXVII. « 


destructive habit, and punislnkteiH 
of any kind. Mr. CarltOA could not 
prevail upon himself to use. The 
consequence was, that Augustus 
Carlton, though possessed of an 
excellent capacity, gred^ dp shame- 
fully ignorant for want of applica- 
tion. His heart was good, hut bis 
manners were singularly awkward 
{and unprepossessing. In fact, his 
I indolence was so excessive, that he 
took no pains to acquire either per- 
sonal or mental accomplishments; 
and he would, bad he been suffered 
to do so, have passed his whole time 
in lounging upon a sofa from morn- 
ing till night. 

In this way matters went on till 
Augustus grew towards maturity. 
Mr. Carlton was a merchant; he bad 
always intended his son for his own 
i profession, and Augustus was con- 
[ sequently early instructed in the 
theory of commerce, but, as might 
I be expected from his habits, lie 
knew little of it. He tried, but in 
vain, to induce his father to dis- 
pense with his following a profes- 
sion ; but on this point Mr. Carlton 
was inexorable. He, however, gave 
his son the liberty of choosing an- 
other if lie preferred it. Augustus 
really loved his father, and as he 
found that he must absolutely do 
something, he determined to con- 
sult tile wishes of Mr. Carlton ; and 
accordingly he signified his kiteii- 
tion to become a mcrcliant, and en- 
tered liis father’s counting-house. 
When Augustus bad nearly at- 
tained his eighteenth year, an 6ld 
friend of bis father’s, of tlie name 
of Oswald, died suddenly, lea|ribg 
an only daughter totally unprovided 
fof. Mr. Cariten,' who was much 
Y 
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attached to this friend, flew to his 
house the moment he learned that 
he was no more^ and begged so 
earnestljr that Miss Oswald would 
immediately remove to his house, 
that she accepted his invitation. 

Garhon had taken care to invite 
a female relation of his own to 
sanction by her presence Miss Os- 
wald’s residence under his roof, and 
the desolate orphan found in his 
kindness all the alleviation which 
her sorrows could admit of. 

Fanny Oswald was one year 
younger than Augustus, and re- 
markably beautiful. Our hero was 
struck with her charms, and as her 
melancholy subsided, her amiable 
manners completed the impression 
which they had made. Carlton saw 
the prepossession of Augustus in 
favour of the interesting orphan 
with pleasure, for he hoped that 
love would stimulate him to con- 
quer his indolence; and he justly 
regarded the amiable qualities of 
Fahii)', as the best portion which 
liis son could receive with a wife. 

The hopes of the worthy Carlton 
were, however, soon blasted, by the 
determination of Miss Oswald to 
gain her subsistence by becoming 
a governess in a family. After com- 
bating this resolution by every other 
argument he could think of, Mr. 
Ciirlton tried whata disclosure of his 
son’s passidn would do. Miss Os- 
wald expressed herself highly obli- 
ged po Augustus for his favourable 
opinio.n', but she peremptorily de- 
clined iiis hand. In fact, between 
indolence, awkwardness, and timi- 
dity, Augustus appeared far from 
amiable ; and Fanny was incapable 
of Jarmlng; an unloii, however ad- 
vantageous it might he in a worldly 
poipt^ view, which her jieartLdid 


not sanction. Mr. Carhop received 
herdetermination with regret rather 
than surprise; and Augustus, whose 
feelings were for the first time com- 
pletely awakened, felt it even more 
keenly than his father had expected. 

Shortly afterwards Miss Oswald 
quitted the liouse of Mr. Carlton, 
having formed an engagement to 
accompany a family to the Conti- 
nent. Before her departure, Au- 
gustus had evidently exerted him- 
self to conquer his indolence, but 
it was too deeply rooted to be easi- 
ly eradicated; and as in losing the 
hope of obtaining Fainny, he lost 
the motive which might have sti- 
mulated him to continue his exer- 
tions, they soon relaxed, and he 
Anally desisted from making them. 

Just as he had completed his 
nineteenth year, one of those sud- 
den reverses to which the commer- 
cial world are so peculiarly liable, 
reduced his father from affluence 
to poverty. Carlton met this mis- 
foff;une with firmness, but Augustus 
seemed to sink under it. 

“ Do not despond thus, my dear 
boy,” said Carlton, who felt more 
for his son than he did for himself; 
“ thank God, I have preserved in 
the wreck of my fortune, what I al- 
ways considered as my greatest 
treasure, an unspotted name. My 
knowledge of business will soon ob- 
tain for me a situation which will 
give us bread. Bear up then, my 
son, and let us not, by usdess repi- 
ning, add to the severity of the trial 
which it has pleased Prqvidence to 
send us.” 

” My dear father,” cried Augus- 
tus, ** do not think me so selfidt as 
to grieve on my own account. No ; 
Heaven is my mitn^s, that my sor- 
row at this moment arises frdm the 
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ct)nsciousnes3 that I have ill repaid 
your tenderness ! Had I exerted 
myself as I ought to have done, to 
conquer the unfortunate defect of 
my disposition, I should, instead of 
being helpless and ignorant, be 
able to assist }'Ou in gaining our 
livelihood. But though I have not 
proftted as I ought by the instruc- 
tions which I have received, yet I 
can do something, as yet indeed but 
little. Believe me, however, my 
father, that from this moment I will 
exert myself to be a comfort to you. 
Never again shall you have reason 
to complain of my indolence.*' 
Persevere in these resolutions, 
my dear Augustu^" cried Carlton, 

and you will amply compensate 
to me for the affluence I have lost. 
With Heaven's assistance, we shall 
not want independent bread ; and 
trust me, Augustus, you will soon 
find the homely meal procured by 
your industry, more delicious than 
the luxuries you have hitherto en- 
joyed.” 

The friends of Mr. Carlton, who 
were equally numerous and ra- 
spcctable, offered to establish him 
again in business. None among 
tlicm was more pressing in offers 
of service to him than Mr. Villars, 
the rough old man who had pre- 
scribed a horsewhip as a cure for 
the indolence of Augustus in his 
boyish days. Carlton, who knew 
the goodness of Villars's heart, ac- 
cepted the situation of his head 
clerk in preference to entering 
again into business, for he feared to 
tempt Fortune a second time ; and 
Augustus also entered the count- 
ing-house of Villars in an inferior 
situation. 

Augustus had little knowledge of 
business, but he made up by appli- 


cation and industry for what tie 
wanted in e^^perience; and as he 
was naturally clever and intellig^t^ 
he soon became perfectly compe* 
tent to the duties of bis situation. 
It is true, that at first it caused him 
the greatest pain to conquer his 
listless habits, so far as to attend 
closely to his employment, but his 
love for his father was a powerful 
stimulant to exertion ; and the de- 
light which he saw this conduct af- 
forded Mr. Carlton, enabled him to 
persevere in the course he had 
begun. 

Carlton, happier than he had 
been in his days of affluence, had 
now in his son a companion and a 
friend. He saw with delight, that 
those hours which his son did not 
give to business he devoted to lite- 
rature, and to the study of those 
accomplishments, the rudiments of 
which he retained, although his in- 
dolence had prevented his proceed- 
ing farther in acquiring a know- 
ledge of them. 

Augustas soon succeeded in con- 
quering his indolence, and For some 
time he continued to enjoy the hap- 
piness which can only be attained 
by those who understand the art of 
properly regulating their time, and 
enjoying, without abusing, this best 
gift of Heaven. His felicity, how- 
ever, received at the end of a short 
period a severe check, by a misfor- 
tune which happened to his father, 
who lost, througli a cut in the liand, 
the use of his right arm ; and this 
misfortune was the more severe, 
because the grief of Mr. Carlton, 
at finding himself incapacitated 
from doing any thing, sensibly af- 
fected both his health and spirit's. 

It ‘was now that the filial piety of 
Augustus displayed itself in its full 

V 2 
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force. Villars would gladly have 
continued the salary of Mr. Carl- 
ton, but Augustus knew that his 
fathered independent spirit would 
be deeply wounded at thus becom- 
ing an object of charitj^ even to his 
most intimate friend. He, there- 
fore, proposed to his father to re- 
ject the bounty of the worthy mer- 
chant, as he felt certain that.he had 
profited so much by the pains he 
])ad taken to acquire a knowledge 
of business, that he was capable of 
filling a higher situation \han the 
one he then held. In this respect 
he was right. Villars gave him a 
better place, and was perfectly sa- 
tisfied with the manner in which be 
discharged the duties of it; but as 
even then his income was insuffi- 
cient to procure his father those in- 
dulgences winch his state of health j 
rendered necessary, this afl'ection- j 
ate son devoted the whole of his 
leisure hours to drawing, an art in 
which he had made considerable 
proficiency. 

As Augustus sold his drawings to 
the shops, the sum which he pro- 
cured for them was small, but it 
made a sufficient addition to his sa- 
lary to enable him to provide every 
comfort that his father’s state of 
health rendered necessary. 

One day, ‘when Augustus went as 
psual to the shop where he disposed 
of his drawings, the master of it 
told him that he had, he believed, 
got him a good job. Lady Bloom- 
field/’ said he, a rich widow, who 
jsas generous as a princess, wants 
a landscape copied, but she would 
not give it without first seeing the 
person who will undertiike to copy 
it: so } recommended you. Here 
is her card; I believe that at this 
t>our YfUl be sure to find her at 


home, and I would advise ypp to 
go td her ladyship directly.’’ 

Poor Augustus* felt at that mo- 
ment the bitterest sting which po- 
verty can inflict, a deep sense of 
wounded pride, but the recollec- 
tion of his father’s situation enabled 
him to suppress it; and thanking 
the shopkeeper, who knew him only 
as an artist, he hastened to Lady 
Bloomfield’s magnificent mansion, 
in Grosvenor-square. 

Her ladyship was at home, and 
on saying that he was the person 

recommended by Mr. S to copy 

a landscape, be was immediately 
admitted. 

Her ladyship, who was writing 
when he entered, desired him, with- 
out taking her eyes off her desk, to 
be seated, and she would attend to 
him in a moment ; but instead of 
obeying, his first impulse Was to 
run out of the room, for to his in- 
expressible amazement, he recog- 
nised in her ladyship his old flame 
Fanny Oswald. 

Before he could collect himself 
I sufficiently to try to escape, she had 
j finished the note she was writing, 
j and the moment she turned round 
i to Augustus she recollected him. 

! Her ladyship’s sensations at this 
! meeting were very different from 
I those of poor Augustus: she had 
j recently returned to England, and 
was all anxiety to discover the re- 
sidence of Mr. Carlton, of whose 
former kindness to her she retained 
the most grateful sense. She was, 
therefore, rejoiced to see Augustus, 
and inquired with the kindest in- 
terest after his father. 

A few moments sufficed to enable 
our hero to regain his self-posses- 
sion. Lady Bloomfield saw with 
astonishment the chgnge whiph a 
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short time had produced in his per- strain you when you wish to leav^ 
son and manners.. “.Good Hea- me.” 

ven !” thought slie^ as she listened Good man.ners forbade Mr. Car|r 
to and looked bim, can this ton to refuse this request, and in & 
graceful, elegant young man, who few days he removed to Lady Bloom- 
speaks with so much good sense and hehl’s house. .She treated.liira tvith 
propriety, be the awkward, listless, the attention of a daughter, and he 
inanimateAugustus?Withwhatfeel- had his own apartments, where he 
ing and tenderness does bespeak of received the visits of his son and 
his father! How unjust was 1 when his friends. 

f believed him incapable of any ar- It happened that Lady Bloom- 
dent sentiment!” held was frequently present when 

Let us now account for the change i; Augustus paid his daily visits to his 
in Miss Oswald’s situation. \Vc father ; and in a little’time her la- 
have said that she accompanied a |j dyship discovered, that the hours 
family to the Continent: during || she passed with Mr. Carlton and 
her stay witli them she was seen and ;; his son were much more pleasantly 
admired by Lord Bloomfield, who, spent than any otlier part of die 
after a short acquaintance, offered !; day. At first she talked to Angus- 
her his hand, which she accepted ; ’i tus from curiosity, and a wish to 
and from his many virtilcs, had he i discover how far he possessed ta- 
been spared to her, their union Jent; but she soon began to take 
w'ould most probably have been a !' pleasure in his society, nor did she 
happy one, but he scarcely surviyed seek to repress her rising partiality 
his marriage three months. Lady ji for hitn. Slie was a stranger to 
Bloomfield jiaid to his memory the jl ambition or avarice ; the property 
tribute of a year spent in retire- j] s-he possessed through the genero- 
meut, and then returned to England, sity of her deceased husband, was 
Lady Bloomfield, lost not a nio- |i more than sufHcient for her mode- 
inent in visiting the worthy Carl- jl rate desires; could she then do bet- 
ton, whom slie would instantly j! ter than share it with a plan who 
have rendered independent, but be had given such proofs of the good- 
steadily declined iier bounty. She j oess of his heart ? “ But, perhaps,” 
learned with astonishment, that he thought she, “ the affection which 
owed not merely the necessaries he once professed for me exists no 
but the comforts of life to his son, 1 longer; it is now mure than three 
whose filial affection he painted in years since he solicited , my hand, 
so touching a manner as to draw and time may have caused a change 

'in his sentiments.” She raised her 
eyes to the superb mirrpr opposite 
tp which she was standing at Utaf 
moment, and the lovely, image it 
reflected reassured liec. 

; Let not my fair readers accuse 
Lady Bloomfield of vanity. She 
wpts .beautiful, and she had been too 
often toM so to be ua^onscious of 


tears trom the eyes ol llie sensitive 
Eanny. “ Well,” said she after a 
pause, ** if you will not suffer me 
even to discharge the debt of gra- 
titude which I owe you, surely you 
will not, canuet refuse me the plea-, 
sure of becoming my guest. I ask 
you ealy.fxMr a shprt time, and. I.; 
promise you, that I wiU not eon- 
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"her charms. It may perhaps be 
<aicl of beauty as it has been of no- 
ble birth, that it is an advantage 
which no one ever despised who 
possessed it. Though our lovely 
widow set no undue value on this 
accidental advantage, truth obliges 
us to confess that she knew its worth. 

As Mr. Carlton had not Axed a 
time for the termination of his vi- 
sit, Lady Bloomfield was hurt to 
find, that at the end of three months 
he talhed of concluding it. In- 
deed, my dear sir,’* said she, when 
he announced bis intention, I 
hoped that you would consider me 
as having an hereditary claim toyour 
friendship; and I confess I am sor- 
ry to find you treat me as a mere 
Stranger, of whom you are soon 
tired ” 

You must not so entirely mis- 
conceive my motives,” replied Mr. 
Carlton ; helieve me, that my 
present intention springs in a great 
measure from my regard for you. 
You know, my dear child, you are 
still very young, and where I am 
my son will of course be a frequent 
visitor. I need not observe to you, 
that tbc world will talk ; and that in 
its estimation Augustus Carlton, 
the son of a broken merchant, is 
not a proper visitor for the widow 
of Lord Bloomfield.” 

‘*TelI me frankly, is this your 
only reason 

^^Whytlien, frankly, no. Au- 
gustus, r Am convinced, is neither 
vain nor presumptuous enough to 
cherish a hope which in his situa- 
tion would be madness; but I fear 
tl^at, in spite of reason, his former 
passion may return if be continues 
£8 indulged with your society.” 
' ""’The most brilliant crimson suf- 
cheek of Lady Bloom- 


field, as she repeated in a tone of 
doubt, “ May return !” 

** Well,” said Mr. Carlton, I 
see you have found us out ; it is, 
therefore, of no use to dissemble. 

I believe, then, that it has return- 
ed, and that the only way to check 
it, and restore my son to peace, is 
to remove him from the chance of 
seeing you.” 

For some moments Lady Bloom- 
field remained silent ; at last she 
rose, and approaching Mr. Carlton 
with a timid air, When I was poor 
and destitute,” said she, Augustus 
thought me worthy of his love ; if 
I then refused him, it was because 
I saw liim under the influence of a 
habit which veiled all those amiable 
qualities he really possesses. He 
has conquered that habit, and by 
conquering it, removed the only 
objection I ever had to becoming 
his.” 

The happy father almost doubted 
his senses, yet he bad magnanimity 
enough to represent to Lady Bloom- 
field the inequality of the union 
I which she wished to form. Her 
i ladyship, like a true woman, saw 
j no inequality which love could not 
; smooth; and, in truth, if hearts only 
I were to be taken into the account, 
she was right in declaring, that 
Augustus was a match for any wo- 
man, how exalted soever her rank. 

We shall not attempt to paint 
the feelings of Augustus when he 
learned the happiness which await- 
ed him. Suffice it to say, that his 
conduct as a husband was not less 
exemplary than it had been as a son, 
and that lie enjoyed during many 
happy years the pleasure of consti- 
tuting the felicity of a woman whom 
he adored, of smoothing the down- 
hill of age to a parent whom lie 
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loved and revered, and of cheering wealth, of which his own moderiilte 
the hearts of his indigent fellow- and chastened desires led him to 
creatures, by dispensing among make a frugal use. 
them a considerable portion of that 

ADVANTAGES OF R. ACKERMANN’S PATENT MOVEABLE 
AXLE FOR CARRIAGES. 

This most useful and ingenious made of uncommon length, and 

invention, applicable to all four- of course much heavier than 

wheeled carriages, possesses advan- usual. A high fore- wheelj^more- 

tages so numerous and important, over, adds much to the beauty 

that it cannot fail, in a short time, | of a carriage, while it also greats 
to be considered indispensably ne- ly reduces the draught, and sur- 

cessary to four-wheeled carriages mounts with much greater faci- 

of every kind. The following are lity any obstructions that happen 

its principal features: to lie in the way, or that present 

1. A carriage with the Moveable themselves in bad roads. 

Axlr will turn in a very limited 5* This axle is by no means so lia- 

space, where it would be impos- ble to break as the stiff ohe: its 

sible for the same carriage with greatest strength is brought be- 

thc stiff' axle to effect that move- hind the nave of the wheel, the 

ment. place where the common axle 

2. The Moveable Axli: permits frequently breaks; and owing to 

a carriage to be built from 15 to its being moveabje^ it gives way 

18 inches shoi ter tlian on the old to any obstruction that is en- 

principie, and will of course countered by the wheel, which 
greatly diminish the drauglit. the stiff one does not. 

3. The Moveable Axle affords 
complete security against upset- 
ting, as must be evident on in- 
sjiection. It is, in like manner, 
a safeguard against accidents in 
turning, as the wheels never 
cliange their position, but only 
their direction ; whereas the stiff 
axle, on the contrary, augments 
the danger at that moment. It 
is a notorious fact, that more car- 
riages are upset in making short 
turns, than in any other way. 

4. " With the Patent Moveable 
Axle the fore-wheels can be 
made much higher, while the bo- 
dy may be hung lower; a cir- 
cumstance not admissible with a 

axle, unless the carriage be 


, 6. The breaking of the perch -bolt, 
a very serious consideration, to 
wdiich four-wheeled carriagesare 
continually exposed, and wdiich 
but too often happens, especi- 
ally to travelling-carriages in 
bad roads, or in going up and 
down hill, is rendered next to 
impossible by the Moveable. 
Axle. With this indention the 
upper and lower carriage consti- 
tute but one and not two distinct' 
parts, as in the old coQstruction 
with the stiff’ axle, and very Jiitle, 
stress rests on the perdi-bolt; 

.7. A common carriage on the pld^ 
, principle requires about 
pieces of timber, and of coi^ae 
iron plates smd screws in proppi^ . 
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tiou; while a carriage with the 
Patent Moveable Axle re- 
quires but six, including the 
pole. This gives the carriage 
an uncommonly airy appearance, 
and reduces the rattling noise in 
moving. 

8. The airy and light appearance, 
the beauty of good lines com- 
bined with solidity, have always 
been, with the gentleman of taste 
and the coacbmaker of. ingenui- 
ty, the principal object in the 


building of carriages. All these 
qualities are here combined in 
one simple but most valuable in- 
vention, producing at once safe- 
ty, ease, and elegance. 

Mr. G. Dqdx^ of 43, Crawford- 
street; Mr. Birch, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. 
Maberley of Welbeck-street; Mr. 
WiNDOS, 71, Bisbopsgate - street, 
and other coachmakers, are now 
building carriages on the princi<* 
pie of Ac KERMAN n’s Patent. 


EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


We always record with pleasure 
the progress of those institutions 
which are calculated to promote 
the fiife arts of our country, and 
place in a proper view the taste and 
talents of our artists. Among these 
perhaps that which is entitled to the 
first consideration is the British < 
Institution, at least it is that 
which aft’ords the greatest facility 
for the sale of pictures; exclusive 
of the value attaching to it from tiie 
school of study it presents to the 
student, and the prizes with which 
it marks his prohciency, and buoys 
np and encourages his early exer- 
tions. There is something also in 
the circumstance of its being solely 
conducted by men of rank and fa- 
shion': this has a direct tendency 
to place the art where it ought to 
be placed — under the protection of 
that class in society which is most 
likely to give it efficient patronage. 

The Exhibition just opened at 
the Institution is perhaps the best 
which the public has seen from liv- 
ing aftists at the British Gallery. 
lt''6ontains .works from the follow- 
hiembei’s and associates of the 
Kpyal Academy ; Siir Bdechey, 


Howard, Wilkie, Ph. Reinagle, W, 
and R. Westall, Arnald, Collins, 
Jackson, Ward, Bigg, Sliee, and 
Cooper ; besides several from other 
artists of considerable merit. There 
are in all tu'o hundred and ninety- 
nine pictures, and eleven works in 
the sculptural department. 

We shall proceed to notice the 
most striking works in the Gallery ; 
of course bespeaking the consider- 
ate indulgence of those artists 
whose pictures we have no oppor- 
tunity of describing. Our limits 
necessarily compel us to a selec- 
tion, and we must forego the grati- 
fication we should feel in paying a 
suitable tribute to every artist whose 
work is entitled to patronage and 
attention. 

The.jingel Uriel. — Win. Alston. 

The glorious vision" - » “ wp-" ■»« ■■ ■ 

The gorgeous form that now Upon his ihruiie 
Of ruL'ky ambers like some mountain peak 
Dark 'gainst a lunar sky, before me rose 
In giant majesty I The same it was 
That once, entraiicedi th* immortal Bliltoa 
saw^ 

TV archangel Uriel. 

VUit U ikt Sun: a Vision. 

From a long poetical passage, of 
wliich this ii a shfficiant extract to 
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dacidate Wiy IV.0 merit oi ite yoet « writs ^■nvay properi y appVmB 

.nd the subject of the artisi, tl, is jihei, energies. ■' ''1 J' f> 

\ Jerusalem at ihe Time of the Criici- 


plctute is taken. Some ofr our 
puWlc prints have been unsparing 
in their praise of its merits; and 
though we disallow their authority 
to influence our more deliberate 
and unbiassed judgment, yet in this 
instance we are not unwilling to go 
along with them, as tliey have can- 
didly confessed the picture had its 
faults in the detail, in the want of • 


JLrion. St- Matthew xiv. 51. 52.— 
T. C. Hofland. 

This is also an eflbrt at what may 
be called the sublime in painting, 
and as perfection in this most difli* 
cult branch must be the highest aitn 
of genius, so we must of course 
look for a display of every thing 
that is grand in the nature and ex- 


solidity of the figure, in a little !> ecution of’ the subject. Perhaps 


discordance in the lights and siva- ! 
dows, and some imperfection in the 1 
drawing of one of the limbs. We j 
cordially agree in the general j 
praise that has been given, for the •! 
artist’s boldness of conception. 


in the whole range of art there is 
no subject more calculated to in- 
spire the strongest feelings of emo- 
tion and awe, than that on whicii 
the artist has worked : this very 
circumstance has imposed insur- 


and strong and vigorous putline: it mountable difficulties 


is undoubtedly an efVort in the 
highest department of art, and one 
which has been encouraged as it 
deserved. We like to see these ef- 
forts made, as in this case, where 
the pretensions of the artist justi- 
fied the attempt; but we must dis- 
courage them, unless in very able 
hands, and more particularly when 
there seems a tendency to encou- 
rage them to the exclusion of mi- 
nute elegancies. The progress to 
the grand style is of slow and pror 
gressive growth; it expanded it- 
self in Michael Angelo not until 
after long and patient study ; and 
llaflaclle had formed more than 
one style of painting before he at- 
tained that excellence in the pro- 
priety, beauty, and majes.ty of his 
characters, that correctness of draw- 
ing and purity of taste, for which 
he has been so justly celebrated. 
Mr. Alston’s picture is, we repeat, 
a, bold and in many parts asucqess- 
fu] attempt at ap elevated style of 
art, to which some of our rising 
[\ Nn. AA'r/jr. 


him, 


I for he has to embody for the eye 
of tlic spectator an event, of which 
I his mind has already formed the 
I most sublime and reverential de- 
scription. The composition of this 
picture is certainly grand; the 
1 landscape is bold and well chosen ; 

it has a stillness suited to theav\ful 
: occasion, and the character of the 
architectural parts is antique and 
■ solemn. The artist in this part of 
the picture appears to hare studied 
Claude, and profited by that de- 
, lightful painter, much of whose 
' pure and tasteful style w^e see in 
I the arrangement of the scenery, 
in the bridges, the rippling of the 
mountain-streams, the spray-like 
silvery colouring of the water, aiuL 
many other delicate touches which 
discover in it. But the princi*^ 
pal part of the picture is *lie back- 
ground; there we have a distant, 
but distinct view of the Crucifix- 
ion; the particular spot is illumin- 
ed by a ^uperuaiural light,, whieft, 
by the solemn splendour it sh^ds, 
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gives a fine and imposing contrast 
to the darkness all over the land,” 
ivhich ivo learn in holy writ accom- 
panied the awful event from “ the 
sixth unto the ninth hour.” The 
])alo light which glimmers on the 
edge of the opposite high ground, 
is extremely characteristic and 
beantiful. The artist has judi- 
ciously managed to cover his pic- 
ture with a cloudj^ and dense at- 
mosphere, such as we know ac- 
companies an awful physical con- 
vulsion: it here suits the historic 
description : And behold the veil 
of the temple was rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom, and the 
earth did quake, and the rocks 
rent.” This is the best picture we 
have seen by this artist. 

jdpotheoiis. — H. Howard, R. A. 

Flerc et mcmiuissc relictiifn cst.” 

This picture simply described 
as an Jpotiwosis carries with it in 
the open, dignified, and expressive 
countenance of tlie principal fi- 
gure, the explanatory personifica- 
tion of her whose beatification it 
depicts ; it is an Apotheosis of our 
late beloved and lamented Princess 
Ch \ aLOTTK of WALr':s. 

Her late Royal Highness is re- 
presented clasping a new'-born in- 
fant in her arms, ascending, gui- 
ded by an angel, into ethereal re- 
gions, where other angels anxious- 
ly await her in gladness and joy. 
Beneath her is a weeping figure 
Emblematic of Britannia; at whose 
feet lies another (we believe) of 
Hope, from whose hand an anchor 
has fallen, and who vainly grasps 
a wreath destined to deck the brow 
of the object of her expectancy. 
A kneeling mourner personifies 
the surviving illustrious sufferer; 
fitid bEtieath him lies the anchor. 


the linconnected and naked ap- 
pearance of which is alike emble- 
matio of the stay and hope that 
have been just torn from him and 
the country. The general group- 
ingin this picture is arranged in an 
easy and agreeable manner, and the 
dark shadows of the lower, or, if 
we may use the expression, terres- 
trial figures, present a strong relief 
to the shroud-like and pale trans- 
parent drapery of the principal 
figure, the lines of which are flow- 
ing and harmonious, and lift it 
with a buoyancy finely suited to 
the new state and being into wljich 
the angelic expression of the fi- 
gure denotes it to have passed. 
It is pleasing to see painting and 
poetry, the sister arts, uniting to 
commemorate the anguish of our 
national grief, and the bitterness 
of our disappointment. 

The sculptural department of 
the Institution looks naked with- 
out the model of some work des- 
tined to express the public feel- 
ings on this melancholy occasion. 
We should have thought that if the 
subject did not itself suggest the 
idea to our artists, the intended 
Cenotaph would. We are convin- 
ced that if the attempt had been 
creditably made, the directors of 
the Institution would have repaid 
the pains of the artist. 

ThcEveniiig Star.— Sir W. Beechev, 
R.A. 

I Star of descending niglit ! fair is tliy light 
^ in the west ! The »aves conic with joy around 
thee, and bathe thy lovely hair. — - -Obsian. 

This is a beautiful delineation of 
ilie planet Venus when she bears 
the name of Hesperus or Vesper, the 
evening star, at the setting of the 
sun. figure is represented 

with all that lightness, beauty,, and 
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grace, which we see combined in 
some of Canova’s best finished po- 
etical statues, but with a clearness, 
a briglit and pearly transparency, 
which the sculptor's material does 
not admit of. The Cupid ushering 
in the planet is conceived in true 
poetic taste. 

Meg Merrilies. — By the same. 

This is too smooth a looking gip- 
sy, too much like those summer 
sun-burnt marauders that skirmish 
in well-fed numbers about the me- 
tropolis, venturing little farther than 
Hornsey Wood, or Hampstead 
lieatl), or Dulwich Common, and 
never aspiring to any thing more 
daring than the kidnapping of a 
stray child. The Meg Merrilies of 
the Scottish tale was qui^ a differ- 
ent personage: slie was daring, 
enterprising, and vindictive, with 
her meaner qualities, and calcula- 
ted to maintain a stern ascendancy 
over her followers and associates by ! 
more than ordinary art. As the 
workings and external expression 
of a strongly marked countenance 
must have furnished no small part 
of the means by which this influ- 1 
ence and controul were obtained, 
we expected to see them depicted 
by the artist; instead of which, we 
see a plain and smootli visage, 
strongly marked in the outline to 
be sure, and coloured as brown as 
any. gipsy conid wisli, but totally 
destitute of that visibly expressive 
character which the author furnish- 
ed to the artist in colours so stri- 
kingly popular. 

A Scene on the Boulevards, Paris*^ 
W. Collins, A. 11. A. 

W e select this picture from those 
of the same artist in this Exhibi- 
tion, not because w'e think it the 
Vest, for tlie otliers are in the line 


I of pleasing landscape-painting, in 
which he is so justly praised; but 
because it is a most attractive no- 
velty, full of genuine character in 
the subject, and with tnucli to com- 
mend in the execution. The name 
explains the subject : it is a repre- 
sentation of familiar French cha- 
racter, as it is seen in one of the 
greatest thoroughfares of the Pari- 
sian capital. There is as much 
. truth and humour in it as illustra- 
i live of the gambols of our conti- 
j| nental neighbours, as we see of 
i| common character among ourselves 
in Hogarth's lively pieces: it is 
fair broad humour, well described 
and diversified, but not put in ca- 
ricature. The colouring, like the 
subject, is lively and sparkling, 
and the picture will he aiuacquisi- 
tion to any cabinet. 

The Pool of Jicthesda. — J. Ward, 
R. A. 

This subject represents the de- 
scent of the angel into the pool to 
trouble the waters, as described in 
the 5th chapter of John, and give 
them their healing qualities. The 
principal beauty of this picture is 
ill some exquisite touches of co- 
louring, as brilliant as some per- 
haps of Titian's, or any of the old 
masters ; but the figure of the an- 
I gel is uninviting. Whatever de- 
i fects this picture (which is out of 
• the artist's usual, and we take leave 
! to say better, track) may have, they 
are greatly redeemed by his other 
worts in the Exhibition, which are 
full of his characteristic truth and 
vigour. 

Buthsheha. — Love-maliing, from the 
Somjf of Duncan Gray. — D. Wil- 
kie, R. A. 

This inimitable artist has shewn 
much of his peculiar talent in iite 
Z S 
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two pictures we have just named. 
They are, however, by no means 
equal to the more studied works we 
have seen from him, and may be 
considered as the mere every-day 
pictures of his fancy. In the Baih- 
sheha there is both grace and 
fine-drawing, with some exquisite 
touches of colouring. In the Love- 
making there is a great deal of that 
species of character in which this 
artist pre-eminently excels. It is 
taken from a humorous song by 
Burns, descriptive of a lover's visit 
to a fair-one, whose affections are 
not a little engrossed by an honest 
rustic who is seen significantly 
peeping through the corner of the 
window, while the obtruded lover 
is biting his lips in the room at ob- 
serving tlie indifference of the lady 
at the presents he has brought her, 
and which appear to excite the 
prudential cupidity of her parents. 
The feelings of the several parties 
are finely pourtrayed, and the co- 
louring is extremely appropriate 
and beautiful. 

One of the Fathers expounding the 
Sacred Books. — M. A, Shee, 11. A . 
This is a finely expressive por- 
trait, and as rich in colouring as it 
is true in expression. 

•'In Indian Jlrmxj in the Pass of the 
G/iautSf Deccan^ East Indies . — 
W. Westall, A. R. A. 

If an excellent and picturesque 
representation of Eastern scenery 
can recommend a subject, this has 
certainly that recommendation : the 
colouring is strong and vivid, and 
the scenery extremely interesting. 

The Vestry. — W. Ingalton. 

The peculiar merit in this pic- 
ture the striking and appropriate 
diffusion of character it presents. 
The 5U)ry of- the poor applicants 


for parochial relief, and the man- 
ner in which it is received, is welt 
told ; the expression in some of the 
figures is hardly inferior to that in 
Wilkie’s Distraining for Rent. As 
a work of art, however, it is faulty : 
the perspective in the back-ground 
is bad; and the picture, as well as 
the one near it by the same artist, 
Preparing for the Fair^ has a raw 
and chalky surface, which is un- 
pleasant. 

Fruit and Flowers. — J. Barney, jun. 
j A sweet and pleasing little pic- 
; ture, full of truly natural and beau- 
! tiful colouring. ^ 

Scene on the River Wye^ Moonlight. 

— G. Arnald, A.R.A. 

This is an interesting moonlight 
I scene; the reflection in the water 
is very well executed. 

The Bard. — J. Martin. 

We have already noticed tliis 
I pleasing work at the Royal Acade- 
! niy, and wish it, as well as the 
I Joshua^ by tbe same artist, had 
been sold there. Praise is alone 
an empty tribute to the talents of a 
young artist. To purchase his pic- 
tures, is to patronise him ; and we 
know no artist more deserving of 
public encouragement than the one 
before us. 

Scotch Country Fair.^A. Carse, 

This is a must liumotjous repre- 
sentation of the pastime of our 
Northern neighbours: it, however, 
Wyants a little of that variety which 
Teniers would have given such a 
subject. 

The Woman of Samaria. — L. Cope. 

There cometh a wotuan of Samaria to draw 
water; Jesus sailli unto her, Give me to driuk. 
St.John iv. ^ 

Tlie colouring of this picture-is 
good, and it has a suitable display 
of character. The autiioritative 
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dip;nity of the Saviour is well 
pourtrayed, and the attention and 
astonishmentof the woman at hear- 
ing her prophetic history, are stri- 
kingly marked : the figure appear- 
ed to us, however, ratlier awk- 
wardly long and stiff. 

Euphrosijtie. Bcfccltanalians . — 
Wm. Ett 3 \ 

These pictures are remarkable 
for a very good attempt at what Mr. ! 
Fuseli would not inaptly term, a 
Tuianeaque tone of colouring: the I 
fleshy carnations of the Euphrosijue i 
are very good ; the same observa- 1 
tioji applies to the Bacchanalians^ 
hut the markings of outline in the 
latter are too indistinct. 

The Infant Moses. — John Jackson, ' 
11. A. . : 


Battle Sketch — MambrMs Heltnet; 

from Don Quixote. — Ab. Cooper. 
A. 11. A. 

These are the principal of seve« 
ral excellent works by this artist 
in the Exhibition. Tiie Hattie 
Sketch is one of the most vigorous 
descriptions of such an event that 
we ever saw; the drawing is free 
and bold, but still in pure anato- 
mical correctness. The genuine 
I humour of the original is preserved 
! in the pictorial representation of 
j the chivalrous knighf s attack on 
the poor barber’s bason. The fury 
of the attack, the consternation of 
the victim, the wretched leanness 
of poor Kosinante, and the philo- 
sophy of Sancho, embody and pre- 
sent an irresistible specimen of tbe 


There is a fine breadth of light 
and colour in this pictui^e ; the 
fleshy softness of the infant is ex-» 
tremeiy beautiful, so is the colour- 
ing of the bulrushes, though strict- 
ly speaking, it is perhaps too bright; 
for we know, according to the 2d 
chapter of Eiodnsj that the flags 
in which the goodl}" child” was 
laid, ‘‘were daubed with slime an<l 
pitch.” If beauty can atone for 
the want of strict truth, there is 
enough of it in the colouring of this 
picture to please the most fastidi- 
ous fancy. 

An Afternoon Nap. — F. P. Ste- 
phanoff. 

This picture, in the style of the 
artist, is full of bright and vivid 
colouring; it has at the same time 
a little light pleasing character in 
some of the figures, which is sufii- 
ciently entertaining. 

The Young Mourner. — C, R. Leslie, 

A little picture full of tender and 
interesting^ expression, • 


vis comica. In describing tbe c//a- 
racter of the story, Hogarili could 
not have been more successful. 

. Studi/ of a Dog. — A. Landseer. 

This is a most spirited sketeb of 
a trilling subject: it is boldly touch- 
ed, and very well drawn. 

Milking. — John Burnett. 

A good clear landscape, very 
pleasingly coloured, the cattle well 
drawn, and tlie whole subject han- 
dled with skill and taste. 

View at Ilarroii) IVeald^ Middlesex. 

— Miss H. Gouldsmitli. 

This lady has several pleasing 
' sketches in this Exhibition. Her 
style of landscape-painting has 
nothing in it of commonplace; it 
is always a simple but tastefully 
selected copy from nature. 

Venning ike Flock. — J. Stark. 

This is a very pleasing sunny 
landscape, from a young artist of 
great industry and merit: the stilU 
ness and weariness of the scene, 
and mellowness of the colouring, 
remind us of SQtne of De Lou^ 
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therbourg’s landscapes ; tl)e draw* 
ing, particularly of the sheep, is 
better than in some of Mr. Starke's 
former pictures. 

J- Chalon. 

Avery pleasing and well-finished 
picture. 

Vicxo of Cni^hty a remarkahle Moun- 
tain of Meriouethhiren — C. V. 

Fielding. 

Tlie landscapes of this artist, like 
the style of Othello, are full 

. , ** Of antrcs vast, and deserts idle, 

fiougb quarries, rocks, and bills whose heads 
touch heav’n.*’ 

He i$, therefore, quite at home 
among the dreary rocks of Merio- 
nethshire; and if he had but Sal- 
vator Rosa and a genuine Welch 
harper for companions, then the 
group would be complete, and the 
inspiration at its height. The art- 
ist gives his scenery as he finds it, 
and the lovers of true unsophis- 
ticated nature, without the incum- 
brance of cultivation or modern 
improvements, will find enough to 
warm their imagination in these 
landscapes. 

Cottage~Girl, — W. Ross. 

An interesting subject, well co- 
loured and tastefully executed. 

A Landscape) icith a SibijVs Temple; 

Composition, — J. Glover. 

This artist is not deficient in 
taste, but there is a uniformity, a 
monotony in bis style that palls up- 
on us. In the picture before us, 
he has chiefiy composed from the 
beautiful Claude of either Mr. Hart 
Davis, or Lprd Egremoqt, in the 
foriqer Exhibition at the Institu- 
tion. . TUere is a good deal of very 
agreeable finishing in this picture, 
hut certainly not much variety. 
Mrs. Ansley, Miss Mr. 


Bone, Mr. Brockedon, and sevend 
others, have many very pleasing 
pictures in the Exhibition, to which 
we regret our limits will only allow 
us to refer, as shewing considerable 
proficiency. 


SCULPTURE. 

We have already stated that the 
Exhibition contains ten sculptural 
models: three J udgmenls of PariS) 
a SataU) a PatrocluS) an Israel) a 
ComuS) a Proserpincj a TheseuS) and 
a Menelaus. There is certainly not 
a little of poetry in tliese subjects, 
though they are without much va- 
riety. A beautiful and spirited 
group by the late much-lamented 
Mr. Theed, has been added to the 
collection since its opening. Of 
these (with the exception of Mr, 
Theed’s), the Judgment of Paris by 
Mr. James Ileffernan (not Heffer- 
man, as it is usually misspelt in the 
Royal Academy Catalogue) is dc* 
cidedly the best ; it tells the story 
with more simplicity, more poetry, 
and ill the details more of chaste 
anatomical finish, than any of the 
others, though the latter particu- 
larly. Mr. Brockedon’s are exe- 
cuted with a good deal of taste. 
The Theseus by Mr. Hinchleff, and 
the Mcuelaus by Mr. Denman, are 
very spirited productions. 

These models are in general bad- 
ly placed ; they are thrust into a 
corner. It is no defence to say that 
this is the usual place, for if it were 
bad in the first instance, perseve- 
rance in the error cannot be urged 
against the evil, 'fhese small works 
should be elevated to be properly 
seen ; a platform, suitably raised 
in the centre of the room, and sa 
constructed as not to interfere with 
the view of . the pictures, wliicb 
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0ouk1 easily be done, would be tlie 
proper plan. 

It is but justice to the members 
and patrons of the British Institu- 
tion to mention, that at no former 
period within the samespaceof time 


have so. man}^ pictures been sold, 
and chiefly the productions of 
young artists'; among whom, in 
addition, several prizes have been 
distributed by the directors. 


THE FEMALE TATTLER. 

No.XXVlI. 


I AM applied to in so many wa 3 's, 
according to the various wants of 
my correspondents, that I should 
really be qualified by universal at- 
tainments in art and science, were I 
enabled to advise and instruct them. 
Women have been eminent in po- 
etry, painting, and music ; females 
have also distinguished, themselves 
as fine writers ; but since the time 
that witchcraft has been laid aside, 
I do not know that the science of 
astrology has been cultivated by 
the more tender sex. Neverthe- 
less, I have been several times ap- 
plied to, from an opinion of my ac- 
quaintance with the stars, for in- 
formation relative to future events ; 
and on an apparent reliance that I 
had a forekiiow'ledge, which would 
enable me to instruct others to ac- 
quire good and to guard against 
evil ; nay, 1 have had money offered 
to bribe me into a fit of supernatu- 
ral communication. However, as 
I^have never been able to tell my 
own fortunes, I shall not pretend to 
tell those of others. But this is 
not all. 

I have sometimes also been con- 
sulted as a physician, at least as a 
medical professor. I have no less 
than three letters applying for re- 
ceipts to cure corns ; and no longer 
ago than last Moiida)", I had a most 
parental e|Hitle from the tenderest 


of all mothers, who, after a long 
display of her anxious cares and 
foreboding fears, requests me to 
have the goodness, as she perceives 
from my writings that I am endued 
with superior benevolence, to in- 
form her of the best mode of curing 
chilblains, with which she says her 
dear chubby-faced cherry-cheeked 
little children are at present af- 
flicted. 

These applications are rather 
flattering, because they suppose me 
to possess a certain degree of use- 
ful skill, and the ready kindness to 
impart it for the benefit of others. 
But this is not the opinion of every 
body, as a person who signs him- 
self Harry Resolute, considering 
me as possessed of more medical 
knowledge than Lady Bountiful in 
the play, and that 1 can not only cure 
a sprain or a wound, hut that I know 
all ihc secret effects of both, de- 
sires me to inform liim on what 
part of the hand a good smart cut 
will produce a locked jaw; and I 
defy all my readers, if.tiiey werti to 
employ the whole intervening time, 
which is no less than a inontli, be- 
tween the pubiicatioiT of this and 
the next number of \\\o UepdsUoryj 
to forma right conjecture of this 
worthy gentleman’s motive for fa- 
vouring me with such a curious in- 
quiry. It is as follows : 
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I have,” liG says, a clever naa- 
Tiaging kind of a wife, and, though 
I say it, rather pretty in her per- 
son , bat tlien she has a tongue that 
never lies still for a moment, from 
the time she rises in tlie morning 
till the night summons her to take 
her rest, and give it to all the other 
members of the family. Now I am 
told, that a certain cut in a certain 
part will produce what is called a 
locked jaw, which never fails to 
bring about a total disuse of the 
tongue. This 1 wish to have ex- 
plained, because, if that is the case, 
the particular trouble of mine to 
which I have alluded is not without 
a remedy. Mrs. Resolute, you 
must know, is a very rigid econo- 
mist, and 1 have found it a most 
difficult task since I have been 
.married toiler, to prevent her from 
degrading herself, as I think it so 
in a person of her station, by cut- 
ting the bread and butter for tea 
in the afternoon, as she suspects 
that servants are generally very 
wasteful and extravagant in the 
latter article; and if a good slash 
in lieT hand from a sharp knife 
would produce the desired effect, I 
shall let her take to cutting the 
bread and butter, and who knows 
but a fortunate slip of the blade 
may make her quiet and myself 
comfortable the rest of her life.” 

I beg leave in reply to say, that 
if Mr. Resolute can possibly be se- 
rious in his request, he is a fool ; 
and if he thinks it a good joke to 
attempt to impose upon and laugh 
at me, I have a different word to 
ap^ly to hU character, which it 
does. not become me to 

1 have another appjipalion, which, 
whatever may be the r^^ality qf the 
former, i^made, 1 beUeve, from se- 


rious and very vexatious expert-* 
ence. TJie writer represents him- 
self as having been married aboat ' 
three years to a very charming and 
accomplished woman, but wlio, 
having been unfortunately brought < 
up in the midst of tonisli and fa-, 
shionable society (for so, and pro- 
perly enough, he has expressed 
himself), is afflicted with the mania 
of being always in the height, even 
to the minutest circumstance, of 
what is the prevailing fashion of 
the day. lie explains a variety of 
instances, which are perfectly ridi*- 
culous and idly extravagant; and. • 
1 shall beg leave, for that will be 
sufficient, to describe one of them. 

My correspondent represents him- 
self as possessed of a large fortune, 
and endued with a generous naturo 
as well as an indulgent disposition ; 
but he cannot persuade himself 
that the happiness of reasonable 
beings is to he found during the 
winter in fashionable parties, ex- 
pensive enieriainments, balls, con- 
certs, &.C. and the looking to card- 
racks and porters’ books as the 
guides of life ; as well as in think- 
ing, that the line summer months 
are no where to be enjoyed but in 
domestic transfers to public places 
under their different denominations 
and characters. This gentlemaa 
slates, that his country mansion is 
rather of a superior class, with park 
and woods and garilens, and all the 
accompaniments that give conse- 
quence to its possesiior : but madam 
insists that it. is a scene of dulne^S 
and stupidity, where she sees and 
is seen by no one; and, theJ^efor^, 
instead of spending^tbeBu^se^n^ 
of thq year among. his tenapts, and: 
benefiting jtjbern .by his re^idenc^ 
on his estate, his whofe family 
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carried to some watering-place at 
a great distance firom tiieir liome, 
wliere twice theexjpense is incur- 
i^dy and not a tythe of the real 
comforts possess^ which can be 
coflitiAmded on the spot, that is thus 
deserted from idle notions of fa- 
shion, and, which is the conse- 
quence of them, tlie iiabits of dis- 
sipation. I think it will be better 
to give the concluding part of his 
letter, wliicli is too long and cir- 
cumstantial to insert the wliole of ' 
it, in his own language. '■ 

** I suffered things to go on in | 
this way till my wife became a mo- 
ther, as 1 was strongly possessed | 
with the opinion, that the new ties 
and tender feelings attached to 
that character, would turn her from 
the pleasurable pursuits of the ton 
to that home which was the natu- 
ral scene of them, and where alone 
tiie delights attendant upon mater- |! 
ual duty oould be enjoyed. But 1 
iny disappointment was complete, J 
and distressing beyond what I can ' 
describe : for she regretted Iter ' 
confinement, as it debarred her 
from her parties and Iter pleasures ; 
the children are resigned to nurses ; 
and it was rather as a compliance 
witli my whims, when tlie nursery 
was allowed to accompany her for 
upwards of two months last summer 
to Brighton, at the distance of a 
hundred and twenty miles from the 
family, seat. I now determined, 
however, to put an end to this de- 
lusion; and on my assuring her 
that 1 resolved to make a chattge in 
iny domestic arrangements, she felt 
iinto fits, -accused me of a wish to 
ptttan end to her life, sent instant- 
ly for a physician, who, I suppose, 
vrRs prevailed upon to tell me, that, 

Voi. V. No. xmi, 


from the ‘delicacy of her constitu- 
tion, it might be attended with se- 
rious consequences if I continued 
to oppose her wishes. I regard tier 
with the utmost tenderness, but as 
I know that her constitution has 
borne late hours, and indeed all 
the hurries of dissipation, without 
being impaired, and as it has never 
been injured by being continiialiy 
abroad, I have no great alarm at 
the effects of staying at home. I 
am, tlierefore, fiill 3 ’ determined that 
my fortune shall not be diminished, 
nor my domestic peace be disturb- 
ed by the racketing or riot of fa- 
shionable life; and 1 shall, in spite 
of her fits and faintings, which are 
ready upon every tiie least opposi- 
tion to her will, carry my plan into 
execution. Now, madam, as you 
appear to have an enlarged expe- 
rience, and, 1 doubt not, a scien- 
tific knowledge of your own sex, 
you are probably able, and will, I 
doubt not, be ready to give me your 
opinion as to the best and least 
painful mode of convincing the 
lady in question, that real happi- 
ness is not to be found in the rout 
and riot of what is called high life; 
and that a wife and a mother has 
duties to perform, and pleasures to 
enjoy, to which dissipation is a pro- 
fessed eneni}’, and is only prepa- 
ring for her a miserable old age, 
and the painful reflections on her 
early folly." 

j 1 shall reply to this gentleman 
I by relating a story, wliich 1 recol- 
lect to have heard, and from whence 
he may derive some instruction for 
his present situation, and be relie- 
ved, if he has resolution to follow 
a good example, from his prevaiU 
1 iog perplexity. 

‘ A A 
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Anri mibtress of li^rsclf, iliougli china fall. 

Pope. 


A fine, higli-spirited young lady 
of the ton was married to a gentle* 
man of ancient family and large 
fortune in one of the northern 
counties. He, ho\Vever, had the 
liindest heart in tiie world, and all 
tliat siilimissivc disposition which 
generally accompanies such a cha- 
racter. lie had, therefore, no au- 
thority over his wife; for she did 
not fail to apply the weakness of 
his temper to answer her own pur- 
j)oses. He, nevertheless, who was 
not without a decent portion of; 
understanding, w^ould sometimes, ! 
though very rarely, and in a quiet j 
M'ay, oppose her requisitions. But 
^he, who was always determined to 
gain her point, and being of opi- 
nion that wTangling tvas beneath a 
gentlewoman, resolved upon an ex- 
pedient which would not wound 
decorum, by failing into fits when- 
ever she received a contradiction. 
The worthy man, who feared no- 
thing so much as these hysterics, : 
gratified her in every thing, wdiat- 
ever it might be, to prevent the re- 
turn of these alarming attacks. A 
fit, however, of a more serious na- 
ture happened to make free with 
him, from which he never recover- 
ed ; and the lady for some time 
acted the no very difficult part of a 
disconsolate widow. 

At length this unassociated kind 
of life became disagreeable, and 
she chose a very sensible, accom- 
plished gentleman for her second 
hnsband, with’a firm resolntion to 
govern him by those arts which she 
employed to acquire an authority 
over the firsl:. But he was acquaint- 
ed w'ith her disposition I and, with- 
out deviating from all prosper teu- 


: derness, determined to shew that 
I he would be tlie master on the very 
I first occasion that offered. It soon 
happened, that in talking about 
china, of which she was particularly 
fond, he ridiculed the folly of par* 
chasing decorations that were of so 
brittle a nature, treated it as an 
idle extravagance, and finally de- 
clared, that no such expensive 
crockery should he permitted to 
enter his liouse. The lady imme- 
diately fainted, when be started up, 
as if in a state of extreme alarm, 
and vociferated most loudly for 
help. The servants arrived ; all 
the necessary remedies were appli* 
ed, as he took care, in a most un* 
comfortable abundance ; at length 
she was placed on the sofa ; and as 
she appeared to be recovering, lie 
pressed his cheek to hers, and took 
that opportunity of whispering in 
her ear, ‘‘ My dearest love, all these 
vagaries will answer no- good pur- 
pose whatever; all that is in the 
power of my fortune you may com- 
mand, but I beg and beseech you 
to lay aside these foolish artifices. 
Y ou may be assured, that 1 shall ne- 
ver, like your former husband, be 
the dupe of these pretty passions. 
Take the advice of one who sin- 
cerely loves you, and would make 
every reasonable sacrifice for your 
happiness, but then it must be the 
happiness of a reasonable woman/* 
These hints rather increased her 
agitations for the moment; but a 
little reflection, and iiis kind atten- 
tions, not only altered lier conduct, 
but brought her to think so con- 
temptibly of it, that among her 
intimate friends she will sometimes 
allude to her folly ; and it waA 
from her own lips that 1 lieard tlie 
story whicb f have related. ‘ - 

f T , 
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1 must beg df Lsetitia to coiost- i 
that there is notliieg so easy I 
os to ask a question, but that it is i 
not always the case with giving an- 
swers Of her interrogatories, some 
are unintelligible^ and the rest are 
so simple, tliat she will excuse me 


from reply ifig to them. - 1 will ven** 
ture to say, tliat the very first per- 
son slie meets after she has read 
this paper, whether man, woman^ 
or child, will be able to give a set- 
tisfactory answer to them. 


MUSICAL 

Mmica F/efnle^ a tre Fori, per Vim- 
matuva wfmistmima Morte di Sua 
Altezza Reale la PpryciPhr^sA 
Car LOTT A Augusta di Guiles 
Saxe^Cobourg, S^'c, composta da G. 
Liverati, Aulore delP Opera fa- 
roriia dei “ Selvagci^^ e gid 
Compositore del cosi detto Ki/tg^s 
Theatre. Pr. 2s. Gd. 

To such of our readers as are in 
the habit of frequenting the King’s 
Theatre, the name of Mr. Liverati 
camiot be a stranger. They surely 
will recollect his serious opera 1 
Selvaggi, brought out two years 
ago. It is one of the ver}^ few ope- 
ras, composed here since the lime 
of Winter, that received the deci- 
ded approbation of the public, and 
was honoured with many repeti- 
tions. The music struck us forci- 
bly as being of a superior order; 
and we have not forgotten the im- 
pression ex^cited bv the finale to 
the first act, and, among other 
pieces, by a charming quartette, 
Ob sacro vincolo. We, therefore, 
•perceive with regret, that this gen- 
tleman has quitted his station as 
composer to our Italian Opera ; 
where, if encouraged as his talents 
deserved it, he would, in our opi- 
nion, have produced works on the 
birth of which on British soil we 
might pri d e o u rsel ves . I n s u pport 
of this opinion we need only add, 


. REVIEW. 

that at Vienna, the scat of mtisical 
taste, several of Mr. Liverati’s ope- 
ras, such as Duvidf La prova delP 
Opera^ &c. met with very distin- 
guished success. We cannot, and 
ought not, to have Mozart for ever; 
novelty is an essential requisite in 
1 dramatic representations; and v\hile 
: other capitals produce new musi- 
cal dramas every season, is the 
! King’s Theatre to be fed second- 
hand, as was the case last season ? 

To turn, however, to the compo- 
sition oefore us, we shall briefly 
I state, that tlie subject of its Italian 
j text is the premature death of our 
j beloved Princess Charlotte. Her 
! memory has not been honoured by 
the British Muse alone; Germans 
; and Italians have vied in ofteriiig 
a tribute of afFeciion on her tomb. 

' Among these, r\ir. Liverati’s eftu- 
I sion claims a high rank. It is a 
glee for three voices, in the style 
of a cantata, consisting of several 
movements of varied character. 
The first, in E b> which serves as 
introduction, is awfully impressive, 
and is followed by a ceiuinuaiioii 
of tlie same subject, of a soinewrhut 
more determined cliaracier in tlie 
outset ; but towards the conclusion 
(from tlie w'orda la delizia^ le spsmej, 
&c.) the melody as'i^umcs a cast of 
tenderness and awcf^tness extreme- 
ly' affecting, and eminently suited 
A A 2 
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the text. the third move- 
ment, an allegretto in B bv the 
qttesribri, Slinll we then see this 
4iereetle3(t¥byer,’ (death,) Waunthis 
dire blbw^**aTid its sequel, are again* 
treated witli becoming energy ; and 
•some clever imitations between the 
ba?;s and upper parts sustain this 
effect of decisive expression. Af- 
ter this movement, the author re- 
sumes the andante of the second 
strain ; on which, liowever, he now 
engrafts one or two very good new 
ideas, such as at si Jia sernpre deW 
Atrglica gentty &c. 

In this elegiiic composition, Mr. 
L. has judiciously abstained from 
any display of hold or strikingly 
scientific harmonic combinations : 
these would have been misplaced 
on such an occasion. His labour 
ingratiates itself by correctness of 
judgment, propriety of expression, 
and by an impressive classic style; 
all which merits go hand in hand 
to produce a well-organized tout^ 
ensembfe. 

Se/ect Airs from the celebrated Opera 
II Dos Ojor^ssiy composed by 
Moxa rt; arranged for the Piano - 
FortCy with an Accompaniment for 
the FlntCy by J. F. Burrowes. 
Books I. II. III. Pr. Ss. each. 
As the works of Mozart^ and es- 
pecially tliis opera of his, have at 

* last become the universal theme of i 
admiration in this ceniUry, it may 
not be superfluous to recall the at- 
tention df'Our readers to an ample 
brig/y/n/hiograpliicalmemoirof this 
astonishing musical genius, insert- 
ed in the eleventh volume (First Se- 

bf ihe^Rtpbiiio^if Arts, They | 
will flli'd there' some aliecdotes re^ | 

* itit^g to It Don Ciovonnii and a | 
f6W 6rh:ical reiiiaHts^ oH its music, j 

* Whk4) alikhe|jrlesene time may per- j 
haps excite additional interest. 


// Doti Gioi^anmy aithougir not 
the most perfect of Mozart’s 
cal dramas, is Ins greatest work; it 
teems more than any other witli tlire 
emanations of ^almost superbmnan 
harmonic powers* - Of tlte gay, tiie 
sorrowful, the comic, the grave, the 
tender, tlie terrible, this opera pre- 
sents equally perfect mod^s; it 
breathes tlve accents of sensual as 
well as platonic love; while, on the 
other hand, it soars beyond mortal 
existence, and speaks the sepul- 
chral moans of phantoms. 

The excellent manner in which 
this opera was performed at the 
King’s Theatre last season, forms 
an epoch in our musical history, 
and has rendered the whole opera 
an universal favourite. Various 
editions of the music are already 
before the public, but as all these 
require the vocal assistance of not 
only one but several persons, the 
idea of Mr. Burrowes to confiiie its 
execution to a piano-forte, accom- 
j panied by a flute, appears to us ju- 
i| dicious, and likely to meet with the 
l| approbation of a numerous class of 
j amateurs. His aim seems to have 
i been to select every air of course, 
and, moreover, every movement, the 
cantabile style or regularity of 
which could recommend its pro- 
duction in a detached form. Hence 
i several such pieces have grown out 
of the finales; others have been 
given with curtailments, and some 
have undergone transposition to an 
easier key. The flute generally, 
and at times bnt altefnatel}^, as- 
sumes the melody ; and in the ab- 
sence of that instrumeiit, die part 
M so^minged that it may be played 
by a third hand on the piano-forte. 
Tbw Is certainly convenient; but 
in some instances the height of the 
melody thus occasioned, operates 
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■ill' some degree a diauimtion of of tbe wlw>}e 
eSeet. »iul ePeptive* - 

^ il this reqeiretl, as naj' be sup- Zee Suivifufety H,; . Somji^^p^ 
ftosed, not oniy much assicLuous k Forte-jPuuto* epmpoM^t ff^tkdi^e 

apphcation^ hut the exercise of d Milady Carol^.Mun^y^.pqr 

'e(]ual judgment and taste; and we J. B. Cramer, . Op>.d8y. Pr. ik. 
are liappy to addi pur inspection of The first of this set of sopataa 
Uie work enables us to say, the task appeared some time ago, apd 
has been very ably accomplished, noticed in a former critique of our 3 
The essence of the harmony has in terms of high commeudf tiou ; 
.been preserved without imposing hut the sonata before us,, in pur 
deterring difficulties on the piano- opinion, is still superior to its prq- 
forte, and less still on the flute, decessor. It is impossible tOL.ima- 
The number of pieces is eight in gine ideas more exquisitely treated* 

. each book; the great favourites are All breathes harmony, in its mesc 
fairly dispersed over the three; and | elegant and pure form. Thpmove* 
■tlw typographical execution does i ments are three in number, an. al- 
credit to Messrs. Goulding and Co. j legro in B b> a largo in F, a*nd a 
the publishers. j rondo in B b* We have now .be- 

Cetebrated Irish Melodif, arranged • fore us a good page of iiote?,.^^}e 
as a Rondo, tcith an Introduction, substance of which w« interned 
composed for the Piano-I'orle by I for this article, but we reafly. de- 
F. Kies. Op. 67. No. II. Pr.3s. j spair of doing any thing Ukpjps- 
After a short introduction, in | tice to the numerous excellen;:ifs 
which we observe some original ' we should hare to describe; and 
ideas, among which the concluding ' our room, besides, woiiii fall very 
bar is not the least neat, the Irish ' short of the space which the must 
melody “ The young May morn’' concise analysis would require. 4'^ 
is propounded in its simple form i is excellent; and even .in ■ cases 
first, and then a series of digres- | where tlie thoughts are notoriginal 
sioiis and recurrences to the sub- i| (and some there are whicli may he 
ject are entered, upon, which not J readily traced to Mozart), the garb 
only bear a decided stamp of ori- i| in which they are dressed, aud the 
ginaiity, but are liigiily attractive ;| manner in which they are introdii- 
in point of melody. 'I’he change ced, make them appear with fresli 
of tempo occasionally resorted to, interest as integral portions of the 
adds considerably to the interest. | w'hole. 

In this respect we remark the plea- Select Melodic, u'ith V uriations for 
•sing cantabile portion in the lar- t/ie /V m/c, cawposed byC.NichpU 

ghetto, p.i, and the original de- son and J* F, Burroaes. No-IV. 

Auction from the subject at poco Pr. 3s. 

pin andante, .p. 6. Tlte subject it- An air by M.r. King, “ Sigh npt 

ad^.p. 5, is well brought in ; the for love,” forms here^hq tlicroe^f 
'•it/efttf-iiAea liund 9, p. 6, clawai parr four variations, wbicl> claim 9 «ir ap- 
itlciilar attention,; $o does the imita- I probation fully aa much gs wqJiaye 
■.aioq of the theme in jBinqr keyfin testified in. re.speqt ,tq.,tbei former 
thosamephge; and Jtlmqenclusioh numbers of this. work.. Inthesqb- 
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j«ct, hewerer, we petceiv« a sac« 
cession of harmony not quite to 
ottr taste; we allude to bars 0, 10, 
The progression is hard, 
at best, in that bare form which 
commences every bar with a ii^b. 
This harshness is a good deal avoid- 
ed in the variations. On the lat- 
ter we have already given our fa- 
vourable opinion generally; we 
shall merely add, therefore, that 
No. 3. distinguishes itself by a 
graceful fluency of stj-le; No. 3. 
presents a'fine flute solo; and No. 
4. is rendered interesting by the 
character of polacca into which the 
theme has been thrown. A few 
very elegant concluding bars in the 
piano-forte part of vars. 3. and 8. 
also demand our special notice. 

** Softly opes the Eye of Day,' a 
Serenade adapted to Dalayrac's | 
admired Air of** Le point dujourf 
written, and respectfully inscribed 
toMiss Foote, by Wm. Ball, Esq. 
Pr. Is. 6d. 

To this sweet air of the graceful 
Dalayrac, a very elegant Englisli 
text has been devised, which unites 
hself admirably with the chaste and 
simple melody. The whole has onr 
.decided approbation. 

A Sonata for the Piaho- Forte, with 
an Accompaniment for the VioUno, 
composed byT. B. Everett. Pr. 4s. 

. In this sonata we perceive a few 
ultra- harmonic combinations, ari- 
sing fftim a desire to produce ori- 
ginality ; but the composition pre- 
scots sudi numerous proofs of good 
taste and snperior science, that we 
caanet hut: testify our hearty ap- 
ptehiaiioD'' 'of Mr. E/s labour. ■ In 
tbeail^i'awe dbsecVe agoud sub- 
ject (the whole of which, however, 
is'^notmeiv'to us), a'fine 'cantabile 
di>lcm.p8a4|ge, soffie’^cneditaUe al- 


ternations, and, in general, a goad 
style of treatment. The passagea 
which connect the end of the first, 
as well as of the second strain, to 
the beginning of ttie latter, look 
profound, but are not to our Kkingj 
The key is B b; but tlie second 
strain begins in the very distant and 
extraneous key of B h minor. A 
bridge of connection, therefore, be- 
tween these extremes was to be 
built by flats and double flats, awd; 
withal, by an enharmonic leap from 
C b to B h. The road, after all, is 
' not a smooth one. The adagio in 
I E b deserves high commendation ; 

I its theme is of the chastest sweet- 
I ness, and the violin affords valuable 
I aid in its progress. We also notice 
I with approbation the interesting 
■ portion in E b minor : the last bar 
|, but one, however, before the en- 
' trance of the six flats, appears ob- 
jectionable, including the violin; 

I and the path by which we get from 
' the minor to the major, is again of 
' very artificial construction. The 
I last movement, a minetto the 
I German style,” docs honour to Mr. 

! E.’s talents. It presents a fund of 
I science : fugued passages, good 
j counterpoints inebandance, tempi 
j d’imbroglio, imitations, &c. ; in 
short, all that is clever in harmony, 
j The whole is excellent, and shews 
' tbatthe school from which the piece 
professes to be an imitation, has 
been studied with judgment anik 
great advantage. 

Le Tournesol, a favourite' Diverlii^ 
mento for the Piano-Forte, its 
which is introduced an admired 
Irish Melody, composed, andf by: 
permission, respectfully imerihed 
to Miss Sarah Birkett, by J . Moa-<. 
ro. Op. fl. Pr. 3s. ■ 

1 J'.ourii)eT«ine«Ui» -tbo fifstis an' 
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tntfod^iction in C minor, a liule so-* 
)emn ratlier, but altogether in good 
style. The succeeding allegro, in 
two strains, has a pleasing subject, 
is conducted with regularity, quite 
sonata-like, and presents proper 
^developement of ideas : the second 
Strain, setting out in G minor and 
merging into Bb> s^nd other har« 
monic ramifications, equally de* 
mands our approbation. The Irish 
melody is pretty, tastefully embel- 
lished, and well harmonized. The 
last movement is called "the Isle- 
worth Walz : the theme is more 
agreeable than original; the third 
strain, with the unisonos in the mi- 
nor key, although not new, comes 
in with good elFect. We further 
observe a pleasing part in D major, 
and, further on, the subject thrown 
into G minor, and afterwards into 
Bb* conclusion also is quite 
appropriate. 

The whole of tliis divertimento 
bespeaks good taste and correct I! 
harmonic conception ; it is emi- ,j 
neiuly suited forpraclirc^asitconi- 
bipes .attractive melody and sound ! 
harmony with att^uition to execu- 
tive convenience. 

M Le Retonr des Vi^HcIangrurs^'^* In- 
troduzione and Rondo for the Pin- 
no^Forte^ composed^ and dedicated 
fo Mrs. Lkweliifn, by J. Harvey, 
jun. Pr. ds. 

This pul>lication has caused us 
IK^me surprise : we do not know Mr. 
H. and if we can trust our memory, 
this is the first of his compositions 
that has met our eye. Hence, we 
owu it, our expectations were 
^lender:; but taste and judge*’ 
dugltt to l>e the watch-word of the 
t^ritib: we tasteii, and our satisfac- 
tion increased at every step. If 
Nx. Hi iibe portion of life 


before him (and frotn his Introdu* 
zioue we are inclined to think i\e 
bas), we predict decided future 
eminence, so be keeps in the road, 
which ins good taste lias pointed 
out to him. The Introduzione is a 
clever and interesting movement^ 
almost too clever : the signature ia 
D minor, hut the transiuons to all 
sorts of keys are too numerous and 
incessant ; we liave, as we go on, F 
major, C major, B major, £ minor, 
C % major, F minor, D major, &c« 
and, lastly, a neat strain of some 
extent in A major, which ends the 
introduction. In all this no mean 
degree of skill is displayed, but 
such frequent changes are destruc- 
tive of unity in design. We have 
done with objections ! Tlie rondo 
demands unalloyed applause: the 
theme is very graceful, the passages 
[p. 4) neat, the dolce {p.5) chastely 
conceived, and the rest of that page 
written in a superior style of work- 
manship. The minore (p. 7) con- 
tains some highly select ideas ; the 
modulations at the end of that page 
|j and the beginning of the next are 
extremely well conducted, and the 
rest of the last-mentioned page, as 
w^ell as the ninth, quite masterlyv. 
The conclusion also gave us much 
pleasure. 

Once more we must declare our 
high satisfaction with this specimen 
of Mr. H.’s Muse. His style is cias<*« 
sic; his talents are evidently of a 
superior order. 

IjC Giirgon Folage^' a favountt 
Quadrille^ arranged as a R(mA> 
for the Piano* Forte j and most re- 
spectfuii^ dedicated to Miss Char^’ 
latte Co^/ere//, by James Denman* 
Fr. 2s. 

Excepting one or two instances 

oi awkward harmony (suclvaaai ib^ 
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beginning' vf tilt third line, p. 1), 
we must da Alt, 0.tlie credit to de* 
etvre, tli*t he hes exercised consi- 
derable ingentitf, and occasionally 
also MMse harmonic skill, in con- 
eerting tliis dance into a very en- 
tertaining rondo. We here and 
there observe some very neat tran- 
sitions, and tile passages which con- 
nect the strains arecleverly devised. 
The second page is well managed, 
the minore (pf4) respectable, and 
the portion in D b particularly neat. 
Thevarionschangesofkey tlirough- 
Ont are properly introduced, and 
epiBtribute to throw variety into the 
whole. 

Adieut good Night,'* a favourite 
Bailed, sung Ay Mr. Duruset of 
the Theatre Royal Coveut-Garden, 
miltenhy G. E. Giffiard; compo- 
sed by Louis Jansen. Pr. Is. 6d. 
j ** Adtea, good night,” ingratiates 
itMllf by a pleasing melody of ten- 
dee Oxpressiou, bj; a regular and 
symmetrical arrangement of the 


ideas, and hy a satisiactory and of* 
fectivelsHii^y. It is a good song* 
Les SatdVt six Dubious for hse 
Performers on am ‘Piano- Forte, 
respectfully inserihed tk his Pupils 
Misses A. M. and JL Brickenden, 
by Jos. Coggins. Pr. ds. 

Two movements of Haydn, one 
of Handel, one of Gluck, one oi 
Nicola^ and one of Dr. Arne, tM' 
here cast into six short duets, of 
the utmost facility as to execution 
dt the outset, and progressively a 
little more difficult, yet none be- 
yond the reach of very moderate 
proficiency. The Ithrmony is sim- 
ple, but satisfactory. We, there- 
fore, wish to recommend Mr. Cog- 
gins’s labour to the attention of 
young practitioners and to their 
instructors, as lessons eminently 
calculated for the earlier stages of 
tuition. The two airs of Arne and 
Handel area little out of date; hut 
no matter, there is the more variety 
i of style to set before the beginner. 


FINE ARTS, 

PICTORIAL CARDS. 

PLATE 15.*— rouil PLAYING -CAIIDS. 


TfiR annexed series of these 
tasteful and interesting composi- 
Aions will bc’found to rival, if not 
to surpass, tha elegance of those 
wbiyh have a)teady been presented 
liio OK readers. The |iop|iiNar- 
Ma|ajiieats of the orig«||a2*0ikrds 
concealed by the^pfbsent 
deeigiMi, and are artfully combined, 
or separated, so db to make their 
jfigures properly decorative 
, to the several subjects. 

The Eight of Diamonds is the 
dresnntl'ir Tisioq of n warrior, 


In complete armour and wrapfMtdl 
in bis mantle, be reposes o^<a 
couch, fully prepared for the bdt- 
tle tliat awaits the morning; and his 
sword and shield are suspended to 
the candelabrum supporting the 
watch -lamp. His genios, 
ther good or evil, and which {s the 
aerial figure of the vision, seems to 
be touching the lyre in a cadence 
pleasing to tlm reeumbent hero. 
The principal light emsiiates from 
the lyr-e, indicating vrarabd blood-, 
ibpjcii end is m the Mi* 
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acal, belt that sarroouds Ae Ggare, . 
in tba signs of Aqnai#|I^T||oras, 
Leo« and Scorpio, impa^ng the 
periods of |M'f«ar in which )}is 
dangers an^tW iaboars wilt tran* 
spire. The ^tnond is also tnade 
to decorate the shield,' and to form 
compartments in the frame- work of 
the couch. 

The Tiittcc OP SpaDl||ii| f com- 
position from tlie story of Fra- 
cas, and is illustrated in its conti- 
nuation: the drawing, and light 
and shadow, ffa highly creditalde 
to the artist,* trite has judiciously 
concealed tlie lamp by a screen 
formed of the spade; atid other 
spade-like forms compose a classic 
ornament to the bed, and a border 
to the lady's dress. 

The Nine op Clubs is combi- 
ned in a group of Hibernian war- 
riors, irroceeding to battle in the 
ancient war-car of their country: j 
the Agure of the club is ingeniously 
tnade to represent the aale, pin, 
an,d nave of the wheels ; it is also 
used to decorate their massive 
shields, and to form the standard of 
the party. The varied positions of 
the shields have a picturesque ef- 
fect, and curiously .lessen the for- 
mality of the card itself. 

The Eigut of Heauts is alto- 
gether sepulchral, and represents 
the tombs of ^me of those departed 
knights of romance who«flourisbed 
in the ancient days of chivalry. A 
knight of later times, probably in 
those of Alphonso, of Sanclio, or of 
Dionysius, who succeeded the Sue- 
vi, the VKsigotlis, and Moors, is 
clothed in his mantle, and paying 
. accustomed bomageof midnight 
watching and prayer ; the least 
hurtful per^ipps of the constituted 
jtMies of a faithru]| and truckoight. 
" r. No. XXV It. 


BBATRICK, OR THE FRACiUL 
« .(CidtiilMSfrata its } 

Stunned by the force with which 
he met the elbow of the holy fa- 
ther, and the blow his head recei- 
ved on the rough and }>ointed 
atones of the causeway, the linguist 
lay senseless on the ground for 
sometime; but when, by an assi- 
duous rubbing of his temples, as- 
sisted by the copious sprioklings 
< of the falling shower, returning 
signs of life appeared, the good 
man led, or rather .dragged, him 
along to tlie house of a neiglibour- 
ing chirurgeon, into whose hands 
he committed him, with injunc- 
tions of ample assistance and pro- 
per remedies; and he related tlie 
particulars of the accident, so far at 
least as he himself knew them. The 
stupid insensibility iii whicli he re- 
mained when his friend departeds 
was Buccedded by a sort of deliri- 
um, the symptoms of which ap- 
peared the morf ahHIping, as the 
inexplicable gutturjripfthqJinguist 
was reassumed, and with consider- 
able violence. Restraint and re- 
peated bleedings were instantly re- 
sorted to, and the worth}’ te^^chi^ 
and tmo^tor was presently iu ll^ 
sitUBtimi.ef a frantic maniac. . ‘ 
Every one know s that^the eve of 
St. Benedict often falls at the rom- 
mencenient of Eaat^ and so it 
happened at this AWniji^nd imme- 
diately preceded solemn 

dutif^d^jlriiich engaged tbej|6%« , 
rend fatliMr for several dsy%Mjk^ 
cooclui|^ the accident he^%i4 
witnessed was but sf a ti^Aing na** 
ture, it no longer engaged his at- 
tention : so that the doctor, who 
judged, by the dress of bis patient, 
.that he was not unworthy the fplt 
teiercise of his taleut, cont'mueil 
B » 
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to bteed, bitter, Scarify; and po* 
lioiii tnltil, in the languagd^f the 
niyistfeiry, hfe had suffered an Uni- 
versal and extreme prostration of 
bddily energy, and had reahy be- 
iibnie a tit subject for medical akitt, 
applied in the way of tonics and 
nutritious diet. 

The works of destruction are rapjd 
and obvious, but those of restitu- 
tion are slow and scarcely percep- 
tible, at least it was so with the 
strength and health of the poor 
linguist;for the chirurgeon availing 
himself of the incoherent language 
of the first hour, and affecting to 
believe all the declarations, remon- 
strances, and assurances of the 
sufferer, to be merely the offspring 
of a disordered mind, contrived 
to administer with diligence the 
whole extensive catalogue of his j 
Remedies, each article of which he | 
accompanied with a pious address J 
and some mysterious signs, w Inch j 


ddOrs and paVemeiit^i broken in 
search of their supposed victim. 

Beatrice was inconsolable at this 
turn of affairs; her litrie property 
was seized, her reputation injured, 
and her life, in danger. Her situa- 
tion was otherwise less painful than 
iiiight have been expected, render- 
ed so by the friendly offices of thd 
keeper of the prison, one of wlmse 
private apartments was allotted id 
j her in the domestic portion of the 
! edifice; for he had known her fa- 
ther, who, at the latter period of 
his life, had indeed spent some 
' weeks in ins establishment, and had 
; been generous (perhaps upon com^ 
: pulsion) for many little iiidulgen- 
! ces ; and as Beatrice was also libe- 
' ral, she shared in some attentions, 

1 and suffered little restraint within 
the confines of her own room : both 
i then might well be granted to a 
female so unprotected and in such 
i circumstances. 


he maintained w'ere 
its perfect operation, 
iier a fortnight had 


necessary to | The gaol 
In this iiuin- j other motivi 
parsed away, | ate of the 


c*r had a son, who, from 
3s, was no less consider- 
lady’s comfort; in fact, 


and the injudicious vaiintings of Le j| he had formed some resolutions 
Pallet had established a report that : tending that way, when twelve 
the linguist was murdered, and by months before she had visited her 
his hands; fer the servant had faith- I, father, Mons. Selstoff, in the same 
fully communicated the account re- I. prison. clock had now struck 
ceived from Teresa, and towards j twelve, and Beatrice was about to 


which the musician had volunteered [j retire for the night, after long ine- 
his advice. Tliis turned out to be \ ditation and reflections on the loss 
rather an unfortunate piece of gene- of her stew-pans and chafingdish- 
rakhip ; for it being proved that the es, when a gentle tap at the door, 
absentee was last in his and the la- repeated thrice, each time more 
dies’ company, and that the musi- gently than the other, somewhat 
cian was not at his own home during alarmed her; presently a key cn- 
that night, an unusual circurh- tered the lock from the outside, and 
stance, a suspicion fell upon them the door was opened ‘by tbe youth- 
all as bmng accomplices in the ful oaudidMe for heir favours: bis* 
tnurder ; they were therefore ap- was an assistant of the town noia^ 
prehended and coofined apart; the Vy, and a clever lad ie iiis calling* 
was ransatdeed, and tlfe youth’s heart boat tior'- 
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lerxtly as4M$ ihe :natfire 

of ki»’vUU-Thi3 AQve, her ganger, 
aod bis determination to aid her 
escape^ pr#frjded she would con* 
sent to beeping bis wife, sliould fu* 
ture events prove favourable to bis 
wishes. Escape and concealment, 
were all that could be doneet pre- 
sent ; be had obtained tbe keys, and 
could return them, so that ber es«^ 
cape might appear to be owing to 
a negligence of the gaoler biin- 
self. Beatrice, whose eager eye 
never was withdrawn from the door, 
hastily consented to his prayer, 
and on bis knees be rapturously 
acknowledged his satisfaction. — 
Having adjusted her dress, be cau- 
tiously led her through the house 
to tlie buttery and little postern, 
used only by the servants of the 
family; and at this spot it is said the 
youth first ventured to claim that 
testimony of gratitude or aiTection 
which authors never report with 
confidence as having transpired, 
because perhaps the parties never 
reveal it. 


m 

!rhe fugitive waSv at liberty, 
but the r^pid .succession pf ide^ 
had not permitted a due cpnsiacftr 
ation of the spot she should adopt 
for her refuge, and she ipstinctiver 
ly made her way towards the house 
of^ber late residence and misfor- 
tunes. It was closed, the door fast 
padlocked bn the outside, and seals 
vvere affixed to the shutters of the 
lower windows: in fact,,it had up- 
on it the sign and seal of the law; 
and by the faint gleam of the moon, 
it looked as awful as would the re- 
cord of her condemnation, or the 
imperial warrant for execution. 
Beatrice inward!}' shuddered at the 
sight, and passing onward, doubt- 
ful of an asylum being afforded to 
her, she saw a light in the attic 
window of the dwelling belonging 
to a distant relation, and she knock- 
ed involuntarily at the door : it was 
the very house of the clururgeon 
j ill which the poor linguist was still 
I enduring the retrograde discipline 
j of the healing art. 

I ( To he conlinued.) 
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PIJITK 16, — BIUDAI, PRESS. 

A LOW dresi»^ composed of Bri- 
tish net, and worn over a white sa- 
.tin .slip : the dress is cut low and 
.square.round the bust; the bo.som 
.and back are ornamented with white 
satin points interspersed with pearl; 
>tbe,slioulder-8trap is finislied with 
chenille. The waist is very short, 
.4he dress tight to the shape, and.the 
kftck of amoderate breadth. Sleeve 
,j^Za,iV(n}fasse,.ittade very sluvt and 
Jttll, .ted ertumeitted wUh jurn pr 


twelve narrow stripes of white sa- 
tin placed bias round the arm. 7'he 
skirt is finished at the bottom by a 
large rouleau of white satin, which 
is surmounted by four satin pi- 
pings, disposed in waves and in- 
terspersed with white roses. Tite 
front of the dress is so formed as to 
have the appearance of a drapery ; 
it is ornamented with pipings, 
which termint^e in a large bunch 
of white roses: the effect of this 
dimming is noreUnd elegant, TJhft 
Si a ^ 
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liatr t» dreMWd befdnd, snd 
BurmgiitilllBd by a diadeiB of white 
4h bidid of ytetrl is placed 
across the fisraitead. The front 
Itair is tdispesad in ringlets, adiich 
fail thnsldy over the temples so as 
to leave only a little of the forehead 
visible. Necklace, bracelets, arm- 
lets, and ear-rings, pearl. Whi^ 
ieatiMtr gloves, and nliite spotted 
silk slippers. 

ptATE 17,— WALKINO DRESS. 

A fawn-coloured poplin gown 
made half-liigh : the hack is plain, 
and tlie front wraps a little to the < 
left side; the body is trimmed nith 
two rows of white satin ribbon 
painted in natural flowers. Plain 
long sleeve, flni&hed at the wrist to 
correspond. The bottom of the 
skirt is very tastefully trimmed with 
painted ribbon interspersed with 
bows. Head-dress a small gipsy 
hat composed of cork, cut in the 
same manner as willow -shavings, 
ornamented with a bunch of cork 
flowers coloured to r^emble na- 
ture, and % full plume of fawn-co- 
loured feathers. A small round cap 
is worn under tiiis hat i it has a full 
quilling of net round the face. We 
must observdl that the hat is not li- 
lted, but has a row of painted rib« 
bon pot round the inside of the 
brim, which resembles at a distance 
a wreath of flowers. Fawn-colour- 
ed kid slippers and gloves, and a 
rich silk shawl, complete this dress. 

We are indebted to the invention 
and taste of Miss Macdonald of $0, 
Booth Molton-street^ for both our 
flresses (Ids month. 


CMCKEITAI. OBSERVATIONS ON 
TA^BION ANB DRESS. 

Pbltssesoremost generally adopt- 
H ed la tile pEotnehade hot 


they afford us litde ifsend fbr (d»er> 
swaoit. For plain Sralkl% dress titey 
are now generally cbntpOsid irf 
cloth or Velvet, and tfftasnad witli 
fur. TIte most fashionable have b 
very broad trimming all round (tie 
peKsse; the collar, pelerine, and 
ruffs dlso correspoit'd. Pwceau, 
mulberry, dark green, and deep 
blue are favourite colours for these 
pelisses. Ermine, sable, and squir- 
rel’s skin are the furs most in re- 
quest. The muff always corre- 
sponds with the trimming of the pe- 
lisse. We have not for many sea- 
sons seen muffs so generally adopt- 
ed : they are worn of a moderate 
size. 

Walking dresses are also in con- 
siderable estimation : they are com- 
posed of poplin, levantine, and fine 
Merino or Russian hair cloth.— 
When they are composed of cloth, 
they are genesally finished round 
tlie bottom of the skirt with a trim- 
ming which is an intermixture of 
velvet and satin, and are worn with 
a velvet spencer : the colour of tlie 
trimming and the spencer always 
corresponds with tiAt of tlie dress ; 
hot being of course much more vi- 
vid, it has a very pretty effect. We 
consider these dresses as very gen- 
tlewoQianly, and peculiarly appro- 
priate to the walking costume. 

The materials for walking bon- 
nets do not diffef greatly from tlwtte 
of last month. Beaver is still in 
estimation ; velvet is also generally 
worn, but it is now fnequently mix- 
ed with satin. Legfforn is in Wy 
grcBi favour : we have seen several 
btmnutv composed of it of a singd- 
Isr spd unbecoming sliapet Itie 
crawR is of a moderate height, * 
bat thp brim, which fa squaro, ia 
quomdualy lat^ aqd comps vary 
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close over the face. The trimming 
of these bonnets is novel and pret- 
ty ; it is a chevaux de [rise of ribbon j' 
of two or three different colours: 
this trimming is very full, but not 
broad, and has at a distance the 
appearance of wreaths of flowers ; 
it goes round the edge of the brim, 
and also round the top, and botton) 
of the crown. 

Velvet and levantinc pelisses are 
much worn in carriage dress, as arc 
^Iso high rounil dresses comuosed 
of plain and fancj* poplins, and 
white Merino cloth. Pelisses are 
generally trimmed with swansdowu; 
but we have seen some trimmed 
with a rich silk fringe', with a broad 
pointed beading, the points com- 
posed of chenille ai;u little tufts of 
floss silk. Pelisses trimmed wdtli 
this fringe, have generally a collar 
and cuffs of satin or fancy velvet, 
but the latter is most fashionable. 

Cork bats form a favourite head- 
dress for the close carriage; and 
velvet and satin bonnets, the brims 
of which are elegantly finished 
with an embroidery in straw, are 
also in muclf request. The most 
novel head-dress tliat we have seen, 
is a white velvet bonnet, the crown 
of which is made like a caul of a 
cap : it is liigli, and has a band of 
green salin placed across in tlie 
middle ; the front is small and 
square: it is lined with white satin, 
and finished round the edge by an 
embroidery of oak-leaves in green 
chenille, and a row of narrow blond 
lace set on plain. A very full 
plume of green and wiiite feathers 
placed to one side, and green satin 
strings, finish this bonnet, which 
is one of the most tasteful and be- 
coming head-dresses that we have 
seen for some time. 


Meriifo cloth and i^triped tabi- 
nets are very much in favour for 
mornin^ dresses. We have ob- 
served nothing actually novel ei- 
ther in the form or trimming of 
morning dresses, satin and ribbon 
being the only materials in request. 
Cork-screw rolls of ribbon inter- 
spersed with bows, are much worn, 
and have a pretty effect ; but they 
cannot be considered as a new fa- 
shion, since, if we recollect right, 
they were described in our French 
Fashions as being worn in Paris 
some months back. 

Plain and fancy poplins and 
striped sarsnets are mo*st in favour 
for dinner dress; low dresses are 
upon the whole ‘most prevalent, 
and long sleeves are universally 
worn. No alteration lias taken 
place in the bodies of dresses since* 
last month; the trimmings also 
which we described in our last 
number, are still in the highest es- 
timation. We have noticed, how- 
ever, tw'o^new trimmings ; the one 
is painted ribbon or velvet, which, 
as our readers will perceive by our 
print, has a very tasteful effect: the 
other is an embroidery of floss silk, 
which is about half a quarter in 
breadth, and has the appearance 
of feathers; there are generally 
three together, and they are placed 
at distances of three or four inches 
asunder. The effect of this trim- 
ming is verj^ whimsical, but by no 
means inelegant. 

British net, white satin, and 
gauze are all in estimation in even- 
ing dress. Gauze is extremely 
fashionable; we have seen some 
flowered in the loom round the bot- 
tom of the skirt in a large running 
pattern ; they are worn with co- 
loured satin bodies, which are 
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very Iovi% and are cut round the 
bust a4id at the bottom of the waist 
in small scollops; a very fine nar- 
row lace is set on plain round these 
scollops. 7'he sleeve, which is ve- 
ry short and full, is surmounted 
by a half-sleeve composed of three 
large satin scollops, which are also 
finished with narrow lace. We 
have some reason to believe that 
trains are likely to be revived; a 
marchmide des modes of considerable 
eminence at the west end of the 
town, has lately received several 
orders for train dresses. 

Caps have been creeping into 
favour during the last month, and 
seem likely to be again as much 
worn as ever. In half dress, the 
cornette or mob shape is not, how- 
ever, very fashionable, the most 
tonish being round: they are com- 
posed of British net, the cauls arc 
rather high, and they are trimmed 


either with narrow' lace or « quil- 
ling of net round the face, and or- 
namented with ribbon only in un- 
dress; they are also generally tied 
with narrow ribbon under the chiit; 
Those worn in half dress are a mix- 
ture of net and satin ; the caul is 
usually lower; they are not tied un- 
der the chin, and instead ofribboiT', 
they are profusely ornamented with 
flowers. Never indeed bavew'e per- 
ceived flowers so generally adopt- 
ed in full and half dress ns at pre- 
sent; feathers are partially worn, 
so also are pearl and diamond or- 
naments in the hair; but flow'crs 
form the most general ornament 
of caps, toques^ and turbans. They 
are also worn to adorn the hair 
in diadems, bouquets, and half- 
wreaths. 

Fashionable colours for themnntU 
i are, green, fawn-colour, scarlet, 

‘ deep blue, and pearl colour. 
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Paris, Feb. 20. 

My dear Sophia, 

Since I wrote last, prome- 
nade dress has experienced a con- 
siderable alteraiion, l^elisses are 
still, however, fasliionable, but ma- 
ny of our eU^jfcnilcs are seen in spen- 
cers : these are composed either of 
velvet or levantine; their form has 
nothing novel, and they are trim- 
med always with Brandenburgs ei- 
.ther of steel or silk. 

The coldness of the w'eather has 
occasioned our fashionables to re- 
sume an article of dress which has 
been very little worn in the earlier 
.part of the winter ; I mean the* 
witzchoura. The form of this ex- 
-pensivejslpnk continues the same 


as last winter ; but the large fur pe- 
lerine wl)ich used to ornament it is 
discarded, and a high standing col- 
! lar composed of fur is substituted 
!j in its place. Witzchouras are worn 
1 occasionally over spencers or pe- 
lisses, but they are more generally 
adopted with gowns of tartan sill^, 
or fine Merino cloth ; these gowms 
are made in a very plain style ; the 
body is tight to the shape, and cu,t 
very low round the bust. The sleeve 
j is long, and in general plain. The 
I skirt is finished round the bottom 
I by a broad rouleau of satin ; this is 
surmounted by two or three bands 
of either satin or velvet. The bust 
and the bottoms of the sleeves are 
ornamented ei\Utr wuhaatiabanda 
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or narrow rouleaus. I must not for- , 
get to observe to you, that a new 
and very beautiful stuff, which is an 
iniitatioii of velvet, and is called 
velours simulc^ is much in fashion 
for spencers, wiizchouras, and court 
manteaus. 

The materials in request for hats 
are velvet, white satin, and tulle. 
The two latter are in universal re- 
quest for dress hats. Large bon- 
nets are still worn ; but I ha\c re- 
cently seen two small hats of a very 
becoming shape, which I wiil en- 
deavour to describe to yon. 

The first is composed of velvet ; ' 
it is always worn with a cormtte of j 
tullcy IK) part of whicli is seen but ; 
the border, as the brim of the cha- 
>haped exactly like the head- 
piece of the coruettVy and, like it, 
tics under the chin : it has no trim- 
ming round the brim, but is turned ! 
up in a soft full roll. 'I'be crown * 
IS oval, higher in front tViiui behind ; 
the tof) of it is formed of full vel- | 
vet; aM’ry full baud of satin goes j 
across live crown, and a plume of 
ostrich or Marabout feathers is 
placed to tlie left side. 

'riie other is a small velvet hat, ; 
which has some resemhianee to a ; 
totjuc; it is of an oval shape; the | 
brim is turned np on one side. The | 
CTown is composed of a piece of j 
plain velvet, hut the inithlle part of | 
it is ornamented will) satin disper- | 
sed ill folds ; a brilliant steel loop is j 
placed ill the centre of these folds ; 
across the crown of the hat, and a ; 
very long plume of ostrich feathers | 
put close to the loO|) finislies it. | 

Both these hats are of a becoming 
shape, but particularly the round 
orte: it is, howxver, calculated only 
for a carriage or dress promenade 
bat, biu the other is elegantly ap- 


propriate to walking costume; it is 
tasteful, but at the same time sim- 
ple and ueat. 

Wlien 1 wrote to you last, small 
round caps were all the rage, now 
coruettes are in universal estima^ 
lion ; they are composed of tallCf 
velvet, satin, and worked muslin : 
the two first materials are, 1k)w- 
ever, considered most fashionable. 
Instead of having, as formerl}', a 
iieadpicce made with ears, the head- 
piece now consists of a plain hand, 
one side of which is considerably 
longer than the other ; this is 
brought under the chin and fasten- 
ed at the right ear ; it is ornament- 
ed with a broad lace border, .Tnd a 
narrower lace of a corresponding 
pattern is set on full round the 
ears and next to the caul, which 
consisis of an oval piece, and re- 
seinhhs ver}^ much the caul of a 
night cap. I'hese coniettcs are or- 
namented w ith half - garlands ‘ of 
tlowtr.*-', or sometimes with low 
plumes of dowm feathers. VeKet 
ilowevs, whicli luwehetMi so long in 
requt si, are now entirely exploded ; 
and ]\Iaral)out.plumcs, which, when 
1 wrote last, w^ere but partially 
wmrn, are in higher estimation than 
ever. 

Plaid silk has superseded levan- 
tine in dinner dress, Pahuh still 
continue.^ fasliiomible, so are plain 
sarsnets of light colours ; but Me- 
rino cloth is entirely exploded. 

Dinner gowns continue to be 
made low’, and in general with long 
sleeves. Embroidery is no longer 
considered fashionable for the trim- 
ming of dinner dresses ; instead of 
it, our vl6gfjutes wear two or thref^ 
rows of striped or spotted rilibou, 
put on in waves. This kind of 
trimming is generally teriiiinatetl 
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by a puckering of satin at.tlie bot- 
tom of the skirt. Dresses are again 
gored, and made of a moderate ful- 
ness, but it is thrown in general too 
much behind. 

Perkale dresses continue to be 
trimmed as described in my last, 
and the fchu worn with them ge- 
nerally correspoyds with the trim- 
ming of the dress; that is to say, 
the collar is formed of two rolls of 
clear muslin or tvlle : at the bottom 
of these rolls is anarrow frill plait- 
ed very small ; another frill is pla- 
ced between the two, and a similar 
frill goes round the fichu. 

In full dress, tulle over white sa- 
tin is still very fashionable; but 
gauze and crape are also in high 
estimation. Figured gauze is in 
greater request than plain. I saw 
last night a very beautiful dress 
composed of it, which I will try to 
give you an idea of. 

Xbe body is composed of white 
satin, and cut low on the shoulders 
and behind, but of a delicate height 
in front, so as to shade the imsum ; 
it fastened in front, wrapped a lit- 
tle to one side, and was ornamented 
with the lightest and prettiest nar- 
row white silk trimming I have ever 
seen. Three scarlet silk buttons 
are placed on the shoulder, and a 
.band composed of floss scarlet silk, 
of a light and elegant pattern, goes 
round the waist. The body, instead 
of -tabs, is finished by a short jacket, 
full behind but plain all round. 
The sleeve, which is short and full, 
is finished at the bottom by a band 
to correspond with the waist, and 
surmounted by a half-sleeve com- 
posed of three falls of \ulle, each 
fall considerably deeper than the 
other, and each finished by a row 
of silk trimming to correspond with 


the bust. These falls are very full, 
and stand out a good deal from tlie 
onder-slreve. The bottom of Ahe 
skirt is ornamented with five or six 
flounces of tulUf disposed in large 
plaits ; each of these flounces has a 
iieading, a row of the scarlet silk 
trimming I have already described. 
The bottom of the skirt is also or- 
namented witli a row of it, put close 
to the hem. The effect of this dress 
is uncommonly elegant; it is a 
great favourite iit ball as well as 
full dress : for the latter, how'ever, 
canezous, - so the bodices are called 
that I described in my last, are in 
still greater favour. The newest 
trimming for ball dresses consists 
of narrow plaid velvet ribbon ; from 
fonr to nine rows of this ribbon are 
used to decorate the skirts of ball 
robes. 

'I'he Mary Queen of Scots cap 
has been revived by some eicgaiUes 
in full dress; it is composed .uf 
tulle or blond, and ornamented al- 
ways with flowers: it is, however, 
only partial!}’ adopted. 

The hair is dressed higher than 
when 1 wrote last ; it is still divided 
into bands and platted : these bands, 
instead of being brought to one 
side, form a full tuft at the back of 
the head. Garlands of flowers are 
still in favour in full dress, but 
they are now placed very far back 
upon tbe head, and a pearl or coral 
bandeau generally ornaments tbe 
forehead. Coral ornaments are also 
in great favour for the hair; they 
are likewise placed far back upon 
the head. 

Toques, turbans, and drdss hats 
are in general estimation in fuU 
dress with matronly ladies; but 
Bowers or coral ornaments form al- 
ways the head-dress of youtbfi)! 
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helhs^ Fashionable colours are, scar- FarCcWell, Sophia! Believe 

let, pale pink, and blue; but white me ever your afTectionate 
is higher in estimation than any EUDOCU. 

other colour. 
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Mr. W. Phillips will shortly 
publish the third edition of his lit* 
tie work, entitled Outliim of Mi- 
neralogy and Geology^ with some 
additions. From this edition, how- | 
ever, will be excluded the few 
pages annexed to the last, as an 
Outline of the Geology of England 
and Wales; which, together with 
the lAap accompanying it, will ; 
shortly be published separately, j 
but with large additions, under the j 
title of A Selection of Facts from j 
the best Authorities, arranged so as 
to form an Outline of the Geology 
of England and Wales, with a map 
and sections of the strata, designed 
for the use of the student. 

The author ol’Mclanclioly Hours 
has ill the press a poem euiitled 
Astartey which will appear iu the 
course of a few weeks. 

Mr. J. H. Brohier has in the 
press, The English and French and 
French and English Camhisty or Ta- 
bles of Exchangey from one farthing 
to a million pounds sterling, and 
from one denier to a luillion livres. 

A New Picture of liomey or an 
interesting Itincrarify containing a 
general description of the mo- 
numents, and most distinguished 
works in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, both ancient and mo- 
dern, of that celebrated city and 
its environs, by Maricn Vase, is in 
the press. It will be embellished 
with numerous views of public 
buildings, and a large plan of 
Rome. 

Cof. r. No. xxvrr. 


J. W. Lake, Esq. is preparing for 
the press a volume of poetry. 

Mr. Curtis, whose improvements 
in the treatment of diseases of tlie 
; ear have lately occupied so much 
attention, has now in the press his 
Introductory Lecture to his Course 
on the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Diseases of that Organ, as deliver- 
ed at the Royal Dispensary. 

Speedily will be published, to be 
continued monthly till completed, 
the first number of an Ecclesiasti- 
cal Biography ; coniiiining the lives 
of Jesus and the Apostles, and of 
the most celebrated fathers, niar- 
! tyrs, founders of sects, -missiona- 
j rics, and theological writers ; ar- 
I ranged chronologically, to form a 
, connected History of the Christian 
Church. 

Mr. Prince Hoare is preparing 
a Life of the late illustrious pa- 
triot and philanthropist, Granville 
Sharpe, a man whose deeds deserve 
to be recorded as examples to good 
men of all ages and countries. 

Mr. Robert Bloomfield is enga- 
ged on a descriptive poem of the 
splendid mansion, and that en- 
chanting spot, Southill, near Bed- 
ford, the seat of the late Mr. Whit- 
bread. 

A collection of the Poems of Ar- 
thur Brooke, Esq. of Canterbury, 
is in th^ press. 

In March will appear, a volume 
entitled Epistolaty CuriositieSy or 
unpublished Letters from Eliza- 
beth Queen of Bohemia, Rrimce 
C c 
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Rupert, General Ilord Asdey, Ge- 
neral Fairfax, John Selden» Oli- 
ver Cromwell, Geacral Monk, Sir 
Richard Sutton, &c. edited by Re- 
becca Warner, of Beecli Cottage, 
Bath. 

Early in March will appear, in 
8vo. the first volume of a complete 
translation of Ovid's, Epistles^ by 
ltdward D. Baynes, Esq. A faith- 
ful version of these elegant and 
impassioned epistles has long been 
a desideratum in the literary world. 

In the course of this month wiU 
be published, a poem, entitled 


vest; to which will be added, a few 
other poetical pieces, by Charlotte 
Caroline Richardson. 

Mr.Minasi, whose portrait of the 
Duke of Wellington printed upon 
silks in colours, by a method of 
which he is the inventor, obtained 
some time since the warmest ap- 
probation of artists and connois- 
seurs, is preparing, in S\\c :>ame su- 
perb manner, a highly chaste and 
appropriate allegorical design com- 
memorative of the lamented Prin- 
cess Charlotte. 


^oettp. 


EXTRACT 

From lAncs suggested by the Death of the 
Princess Ciiablotte. 

By Thomas GenTi, Author of << A Monody 
on Sheridan/* &c. 

Then, wherefore, Albion ! terror-struck, 
subdued, 

Sit’st thou, thy state foregone, thy ban- 
ner furfd? 

What dirp infliction shakes that for- 
titude. 

Which propt the falling fortunes of the 
world ?— 

|Iush ! hark ! portentous, like a wither- 
ing spell 

Fromlipsunhlest — strange sounds mine 
ear appal; 

Kow the dread omens more distinctly 
swell — 

Thai thrilling shriek from Claremont’s 
royal hall. 

The death- note peal’d from yon terrific 
bell. 

The deepening gale with lainentaltion 
swol’ii — 

Albion ! these too eloquently tell. 

That from her radiant sphe/p thy 
brightest star has fall’n ! 


And art thou gone — grac’d vision of an 
hour I 

Daughter of monarchs ! gem of Eng- 
land’s crown ! 

Thou loveliest lily ! fair imperial flower ! 

In beauty’s vernal bloom to dust gone 
down — 

Gone w hen, dispers’d each inauspicious 
cloud. 

In blissful sunshine 'gan Iby hopes to 
glow ; 

From pain’s fierce grasp no refuge but 
the shroud. 

Condemn'd a mother’s pangs, but not 
her joys to know ? 

Lost excellence I what harp shall hymn 
thy worth. 

Nor wTong the theme ? Conspicuously 
ia thee. 

Beyond the blind pre-eminence of birth. 

Shone Nature in her own regality! 

Coerc’d, thy spirit smil’d, sedate in pride. 

Fix’d as the pine while circling etorms 
contend ; 

But, when in life’s^serener duties tried. 

How sw'eetly did its gentle essence 
blend, 

All-bcauteoua in the wife, the dc(ifghter| 
and the friend ! 


Harrison, printer, 373} Strai|f|« 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDEN^jB. 

Publishers, Authors, Artists, md Musical Composers, are requested io transmit 
unnouncements of works which they may have in hand, and tve shall cheerfully insert 
them, as we have hitherto done, free of expense^ New musical publications also, if 
c copy be addressed to the publisher, shall be duly noticed in our Review ; and extracts 
from new books, of a moderate length and of an interesting nature, suitable for our 
Selections^ will be acceptable. 

Mr. Carey's The White Lace Gown — and Hamet, an Eastern Tale, 

an our next. 

We have been again under the necessity of deferring a variety of poetical contrU 
fturionf, and also the Selections intended for insertion in our last Number, 

We should have been happy to gratify C, C, could we have done so without danger 
if involving ourselves in a very unpleasant discussion. 

Harriet will find an answer to her question in any reputable System of Botany. 


Persons who reside abroad, and who wish to he supplied with this Work every Month as 
fiublished, may have it sent to them, frre of Postage, to New-York, Halifax, t^eber, and 
to any part of the West Indies, at £4 13s. per Aniiuni, by Mr. Thornhill, of the Ciencrdl 
Post-Office, at No. 21, Sherborne- Lane ; to Hamburgli, Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, or 
any Part of the Mediterranean, at £4 13s. per Annum, by Mr. Skrjeant, of the General 
Post-Office, at No. 33, Slierbonie-laiie ; and to the Cape of Good Hope, or any part of the 
East Indies, by Mr. GliV, at the East-lndia House. The money to be pai<l at the time of 
subscribing, foreilhci j, G, or rj months. 
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PICTURESQUE TOUR OF MOUNT SIMPLON. 

PLATE 19, — THE WATERFALL OF PISSEVACHE. 


P?;rsuin'G the road through the 
Valais, between St. Maurice and 
Martigny, the travelled U suddenly 
stopped by the magnihcet^ Wiater- 
falt of Pissevache. It is formed by 
the torrent of La Saleitfehe, which 
falls upwards of 700 feet; but its 
last perpendicular fall, that is here 
represented, is not more than 250 
or 300 feeL Its abundant and 
foaming waters roll impetuously 
over enormous masses of black 
rocks; they are received in a spa- 
cious circular basin, whence they 
precipitate themselves to the road, 
after working several mills. A smal ' 
bridge thrown across the torrent, 
and some cabins covered with 
blockirof granite, heighten the 
pictevest^ue effect of this grand 
picture.: " The cascade separates 
in its fall in an inffnite number of 
sffialtr^l^druons, which burst and 
evaporate in fine coloured spray. 
‘The rays of the sun, at its rising, 
tinge it with a thousand hues, and 
paint in it a thousand rainbows. 

Fot. V, No. xxviir 


This waterfall does not e^cliibit 
the same smooth and undulating 
sheet as several other fine cascades 
of Switzerland, such as the Staub-- 
bach : it is an impetuous torrent, 
the waters of which, broken by the 
of the rocks, exhibit 
to the view nothing but agitation 
and confusion. But hoW could the 
pencil express the varying and ra- 
pid effects of these tumultuous 
falls ! How could the painter’s co- 
lours render with truth that inces- 
sant and diversified motion, always 
nnajestic but always inconstant, of 
which imagination alone can re- 
trace the complete impression, be- 
cause it combines with it the noise 
and agitation inseparable from such 
a sight ! 

The little mount, formed of mat- 
ters carried down by the river, is 
accessible on two sides, and the 
cascade may be view^ed very near. 
The drawing was taken from a hil- 
lock, where the traveller.^ are as- 
senibllfd. The road to Martigny 
D i> 
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winds Riohg in the back of the pic* rises abov£ tlietn is tliat of Mont 
ture; it is terminated by the moun- Cotnbiii, on tlie ridge of which is 
tains which bound the Valais on tlie the celebrated Hospice of the Great 
south ; the top of the glacier which St. Bernard. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Pl. 20.— SENTIMENTAL TRAVELS to the SOUTH of FRANCE. 


LETTE 

From my Prison, in tlic ni|;ht be- 
tween the 7tli and 8th of Jati. 

A pkisoner! — what an odious 
word ! From my youth it has al- 
ways sounded horribly in my ears, 
and you cannot conceive how clis: 
agreeably the idea of it has always 
affected my nerves. I never pass 
a gaol but the thought of chains 
pierces through marrow and bone; 
nor could 1 ever find in my heart 
to shut up even the most ordinary 
tird in a cage, for the loss of liber- 
ty must certainly be equally dis- 
tressing to all, whether the feathers 
belong to a humming-bird or a 
hedge-sparrow. So habitual is this 
feeling, that were it even to inter- 
rupt me in tlie most profound con- 
templation of the glory of God, 1 
could not help opening the door 
for my dog or my cat the moment 
that either of them should scratch 
to be let out. 

I'banks be to Providence, I was 
never before in such a situation as 
at present ; you may easily imagine, 
Edward, liow severely I must feci 
it. From the little that I have gone 
through to-day, 1 can conjecture 
what would become of me if it 
were to last as many years as it has 
done hours. All the good qualities 
of soul and body would he para- 
lysed. In a prison, were 1 to have 
. friends al^put rne, 1 should learn to 
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bate them ; nay, I verily believe, 
that were the three Graces them- 
selves confined with me, 1 should 
be like the captive elephant, and 
that there would he no danger of 
posterity to arraign my continence. 

It is to me incomprehensible how 
there can exist persons, who, in spite 
of this natural feeling, can fribble 
away their time in feasting, hunti 
ing, and public diversions, know- 
ing, as they do, that meanwhile their 
rigour or their arrogance detains 
creatures organized like themselves 
in chains and fetters. Woe to the 
sovereign who can commit this pow- 
er, which nothing hut a higher duty 
than pity can justify, to rash, im- 
becile, or wicked hands— who doea 
not loosely hold the bridle which 
he imposes upon liberi}' — who, in- 
stead of erecting palaces, which 
his successors will suffer to decay, 
does not rather exercise his fond- 
ness for building in the improve- 
ment of the prisons, in enlarging 
their court-yards, in planting them 
with trees and flowers-*-aiid who 
presumes to exclude even the worst 
of criminals from the blessings of 
the sun, though ordained by tlm 
Supreme J udge to shine alike upon 
tlie good and the ovil, upon thejwst 
and the nnjusi ! 

But vvhat.shall I say of you, who 
have rehned upon the art of torr 
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menting your fcllow-crealurcs to 
such a degree, as not only to im- 
prison their bodies, but also tlieir 
souls — who cut off from them all 
food for their minds — who deny the 
use of books, pen, and ink — and 
allow tlje wretched no other recre- 
ation than the painful conternjda- 
tion of their misery ? 

The compensation which my 
writing-table now affords me for 
the loss of the hours that 1 
been obliged to throw away, tcarbcs 
me how painful it must he to have 
the current of our thoughts con- 
fined within ourselves, ami to be 
prevented from ponriiig it into the 
heart of a fclh^w-creatiire. Ilow 
highly, dearest Edward, though far 
from luce, do I now prize thy pro- 
sence! and %vhat a jewel is my pen 
all at once become to me ! 

But to return, after this long ti 
radCy to the history of this eventful 
day. W hen I was compelled by 
the serious aspect of affairs to tear 
myself from you, and had laid asidt 
my journal, I seated myself in mv 
arm-chair, to consider what w'as to 
be done. Friends are naturally the 
first thing for whicli ever}^ person 
more or less oppressed looks round ; 
hut unluckily I found this prospect 
much more circiimscribed here 
than in any other place in the world. 
You know how small is tlie circle 
of my acMjuaintance in this place. 
Besides my two accusers, it in- 
cludes only three other creatures — 
call them men if you please — each 
of whom seems to me more unfit 
than the other for any kind of en- 
terprise. On ilie wr^^iched dolt in 
purple, to whom I was recommend- 
ed by the uncle of ilie niaripiise, no 
tational person could surely place 
reliance. A fellow whose head 


is wholly. occupied with tliR three 
wonderful stones of Sancta Clara 
de Montefalcone, would infallihly 
spoil any business whicli required a, 
single grain of common sense. Foz 
the bookseller, who is equally ab- 
sorbed by sometliing or other — 
Heaven knows what — in Clara the 
second, which, though it may. not 
lie so deep as those dt uionstrations 
of the Trinity, yet concentrates all 
the rays of his mind as into one fo- 
cus — could he he induced to inter- 
fere in the concerns of another, 
they must certainly be of such a 
nature Jis to be capable of affording 
»im more pleasing intelligence on 
liie subject over which his imagi* 
nation broods, than 1 am able to do. 
And as for Laura’s keeper, he is us 
fixed as a statue. Where legs are 
necessary — and they certainly are 
for sol'citiiig— he is of no use; and 
in such an affair as this, it is not to 
be expected tluit my judges will 
take the tiouble to go to him. Ne- 
v'ertheless, as we can derive from 
our friends such benefit only as 
they are capable of afford ing, the 
head of tlie converted Jew poerned 
to me to deserve, even \\ ithont legs, 
tiie preference to the two others. 
Conversant as he is with Petrarch, 
he will hnt smile at my weakness 
with Clara; and the harmony to 
which the poet has accustomed his 
ear, will render it impossible for 
him to find an episcopal jcsl in the 
cries of a wretcli upon the scaHold. 
Besides, has lie not in Ids daily and 
hourly intercourse with strangers 
had abundant opporti nilies of be- 
coming acquainted wdili the good 
Side of a heretic? and then wlio 
could calculate move accurately 
than he the benefits of toleration ? 
— Without farther consideration, 
D D 2 
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therefore,.! sat to iiiy writing- 
table, informed, the honeet iellow 
of my extraordinary condnement, 
cloaked the ocoasion of it as well as 
1. could, and, to convince him the 
more fully of my innocence, I 
closed the last Dutch ducat that I 
possessed. 

, When my desiiatch was ready, j 
1 went to the window, and waited 
for the return of Bastiaii, that I 
might send hiu;i off with it. I soon 
perceived him running across the 
street. But you should have seen 
how lie stood before the house, how 
he listened after every knock at tlie 
door, and how wild he looked when 
he discovered that he was cut off 
from his master ! 1 called to him, 
and absolutely frightened him by 
the plaintive tone with which^ in 
i^y distress, I pronounced his name. 
How he looked up! His sister’s 
eyes could not have expressed 
greater astonishment, had I, on that 
critical evening, actually cheated 
the poor girl out of the little do- 
mestic remedy which she brought 
me, tliough without any sign of 
the cross, yet certainly more inno- 
cently than the vaunted Cla***'. It 
was Uie second time since new- 
year’s day that I had been remind- 
ed, of tlie good Margot, and you 
cannot believe, Edward, how plea- 
sing was the recollection ; so much 
60 , that it almost mad^ me forget 
her brother and his mission. It 
seemed as if he himself was afraid 
to disturb me in my delicious reve- 
rie, He opened his lips once or 
twice, before he could 6nd in his 
heart to communicate the news 
which Im had brought from the 
post-office; namely, that the legate 
had forbidden my being furnished 
with bosses, the devil knew for 
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wbat reason. His doleful " voiee,' 
and his hasty looks first at me and 
then at the knocker, shewed but 
too plainly how closely that prohi- 
bition was connected in bis mind 
with the locked- up house; and Ins 
intelligence had such an effect upon 
me, as to bring nie quickly back 
1 from Margot’s bosom to my far 
less agreeable situation, and I de- 
layed no longer to drop my letter. 
Bastidn caught it very adroitly in 
his hat ; and it was not till then 
that I perceived the hnpropriety of 
opening a communication through 
a window. The few words which 
we had exchanged had alrealdy as- 
sembled a numl^er of inquisitive 
persons round the house; Qne im- 
parted liis conjectures to the other, 
and they put together before my 
face a story, which I should have 
been glad to hear, and which will 
probably furnish a topic of conver- 
sation to the whole town. Some 
! patriots even thought themselves 
authorised to detain my messenger, 
and to demand his despatches. But 
here it was clearly evinced how ex« 
Calient a passport is a good name^ 
for no sooner had they read the ad^ 
dress to the keeper of Laura’s 
grave, than they took off their hats, 
and suffered the letter to proceed 
to its destination, smiling as tliough 
they fancied they could guess what 
it contained. 

Scarcely had I closed the only 
aperture that was accessible to me; 
and returned to my arm-chair, when 
I perceived but too plainly by the 
cravings of my stomach that my 
dinner hour was past. French pOr 
liteness, said I to myself, will sure# 
ly not let you famish before you ari 
condemned. Even in thick-bloods 
ed Germany, Justice^ wliich every 
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v^«it^.a^iMn4istBiltly44«tpttcbes 
iraoe to'rthe'i^tba'-ivqrid ‘wtd>Mt 
f^ng -tuai ii |ieart]r-i|MM!t«ig meal;' 

7ibe««^prlt'B|)ead » tit^t^^truck off* 
till thistntgxiaiKe has left it, and the 
^dek robber is tiot strangled till he 
i» cured of his quinsy. 

These timnights, suggested by 
hunger, were interrupted by a cir- 
cumstance which gave them a dif- 
ferent, but in no respect better, 
direction. My female neighbours, 
and Baatiaw toe, returned. Tlie 
doors were opened, and my dinner 
broogltt in. If this produced a 
change in my situation, it was, ne- 
vertheless, accompanied with cir- 
cumstances with which I -Would 
willingly have dispensed. The aunt 
and niece brought with diem a re- 
inforcement which I did not like. 
The old woman was condtfcted by 
a sallow procureuTt and wliat vexed i 
me most, Clara tripped across the 
street arm in arm with the dean. I 
When my door was opened, the 
dishes were brought in, not by Bas- 
tian, whom I so anxiously expect- 
ed, but by two papal soldiers — and 
fellows more shabby and emaciated 
could not have been selected to 
make me fully sensible of my pre- 
sent impotence. These squalid at- 
tendants took away all my appetite. 
Whoever has seen I'russfian troops 
would have some difficulty to sup- 
press his laughter at the sight of 
ecclesiastical soldiers: but 
tl^.-.cisible inclination in me was 
completely suppressed by the an- 
)geT 1 felt at being so wretchedly 
guarded. The two famished fel- 
]ofl||s teemed to like their.offioe still 
leutebte I did. They retired slow- 
aw# gravely to the door, and 
’anerO planted themselves one on 
each side of it. Their looks, which 


m 

if 

wouid 

hftYe aiiy 

they bad not sermi bnder a Henry 
the Fourth. "^Teould not bavepUy^ 
ed these wretches a mor^ 

scurvy trick thari to have consumed 
the smoking viands at my ease be- 
fore their eyes; But^ setting aside 
ihfc piiysical causfes tiia^^forbade 
th», 1 should have'been patented 
by a certain delicacy of feeling 
which alwaj's accompanies me to 
table, and which is desirous oFba-. 
nisliing from its vicinity every sight 
of misery, every idea of oppres- 
sion. The most impure juicesihlist, 
as 1 thought, course througti tny 
veins, if 1 could satiate iny self in 
the presence of one doomed tci fa- 
mish without sharing'my morsel with 
him. 

I, therelore, gave up my dinner 
to these beggars, with whom, when 
I duly considered tlie matter, no- 
thing but my folly in the adjoining 
room brought me acquainted, and 
I was only sorry that my generosity 
cost me so little, for. the gratitude 
expressed in their lack-lustre eyes 
would have amply compensated for 
the utmost denial of my palate.— 

Go, my good fellow^s,” said F, in- 
terrupting their thanks, carry 
these things into the ante-room, and 
much goodanay they do you ! When 
you send my servant to me he shall 
fetch you a couple of bottles of 
wine, and please yourselves vi*be- 
ther you drink to the pOpe^s beatib 
or mine*** 

There can scarcely be a more! 
speedy method of effecting a coun- 
ter-revolution than that which I 
thus employed. My guards were 
so completely won by my conde- 
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scensionand kindness^tbaiiit would 
have cost me but a word to. direct 
the weapons provided to secure me 
against my persecutors, and to 
make prisoners of the procureur^ 
the old woman, her niece, and the 
dean. But as I must have stormed 
the post before I could procure | 
horses, and have treated the city 
and suburbs, too, before I could 
overthrow the authority of a man, 
who, by virtue of tlie office of the 
keys, basso lonjr governed them; 
I gave up the idea, and was satis- 
fied for the present with the ad- 
vantage which 1 had already gained, 
inasmuch as the garrison of my 
ante-room uo\V suffered my Basiian 
to pass freely and unmolested, with- 
out caring about our private con- 
versation. 

Suppress your curiosity just 
novv,’^ said I as he entered, with 
looks of ast.niisliment, and Brst 
satisfy mine. Tell me as briefly as 
you’can, how my friend the sexton 
received my message.”— ‘‘ Ah !” re- 
plied Bastian, ** I hope you will be 
able to make something more out 
of the good mai^s palaver than I 
can; What your letter was about, 
] don.^t know, but in the answer, at 
least the verba! one which he gave 
me, there is not a single atom of 
sober sense.” — ‘‘ That’s the way 
with all oracles,” rejoined I ; the 
inquirer giust first put sense into 
tltem. But let us hear !” — When 
be had stowed away the ducat in- 
closed in your letter,” resumed 
Bastian, and read it deliberately 
through, he shook his head at some 
passages, spoke through his nose, 
and repented his nonsense several 
rimes that I might not forget it: — 
^ Make my salutations to your mas- 
ter. TeM him not to fret or wonder 


that he should be a loser Ut A%dg«' 
non in a quarrel with two saints. 
If the renowned Concordia has, per^ 
haps from weU-inteqded motives, 
prevented him from entering tlie 
domain of the harmonious Cecilia, 
it is to be hoped that she will else- 
where compensate him tenfold for 
her seeming cruelty. Let him but 
quickly remove the difficulties’ — 1 
assure you, sir, this is word for 
word wliat he said — ^ which this 
ehewhere occasions. The means are 
in hib own power. Let him but re- 
collect the ingenious ideas by which 
he rendered his conversation so 
agreeable to me.’ ” — Surely,’* 
cried I, interrupting my ambassa- 
dor, the fellow must be mad, or 
making game of me!” — “ Likely 
enough!” replied Bastian. — “ But 
proceed:” — ‘‘ ^ Farther, tell your 
master,’” resumed Bastian, imita«’ 
ting to the life the sexton’s harsh 
nasal twang, ‘‘ * he has only to rul) 
his eyes, and took across the street, 
when the dwarf, who alone can re- 
call the burned from their ashes, 
will appear to him.’” — Here I lost 
all patience, and springing from 
my chair, “ What the devil,” I ex- 
claimed, am I to make out of this 
galliniaufrv ? But so it is when a fool 
thinks to imitate a great poet. Be- 
cause his Petrach will for ever and 
ever remain iinintelligihle to him, 
the dolt imagines, I suppose, that 
Laura’s spirit would take it amiss if 
the keeper of her grave were to ex- 
press himself more clearly. Go 
back to him instantly, and tell him 
to seek a different butt for his hu- 
mour, as I will another master for 
the ducat, w!iich I desire Iiim to 

turn But stop a moment.” I 

walked angrily to the window, and 
had not long gazed with vacant 
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looks at the street, when I encoun^ . spare ourselres, if we had onljr 
tered an object whioli at one glance learned to avoid the dark aspect of 
solved tlie intricate enigma. It those adverse events which befal us 
was- no other than .the dwarfisli A- in our passage through life, and to 
gure' of iny friend Fez, leaning seek the cheerful side alone which 
against his shop, and staring me every human occurrence presents, 
plump in tberace.—*‘ Right I” cried if we but knew how to turn it pro- 
I, “ my good Fez, it is nobody but perly ! A violent and painful deadi 
you that can deliver me from my j >tself may excite a smile, in the 
captivity. You are the dwarf to j certainty that the tyrant by whoua 
whom the oracle directs me. Make it is inflicted, has not the povyer to 
haste, Bastian ; reach pie those I extend it beyond a short span of 
backs of books one after the other, | time. I would undertake to en- 
from Ute heap that lies by the grate, i dure it with magnanimity, and with 
ril soon make a list of tlieir deceit- .derision of the impotence of mj 

ful titles One to seventeen! ■ enemy, as we are told is the prac- 

There they are! Now, Bastian, take tice of the captive savages; -and 
this paper to our neighbour the : cheer myself up with the idea, that 
bookseller, and let him put down tny immortal spirit will in the ever- 
the prices at which he -will engage j lasting hcreafterJauglias heartily at 
to furnish these rare works.” 'J’he ji die demolition of its prison-house, 
other half of the riddle was resolved j>s we now jest at the most vehe- 
w iih equal facility ; and I discover- j ment pain of a quarter of a second, 
ed, witlioiit mucli seeking, tUiit the ji I caniio-. possibly suppose that I 
good ideas which had so pleased tny j: i^hall then feel the least inclination 
indulgent friend, the wit so highly I to call to account the fools who 
relished in all countries and appli- j here tugged at my frail tenement; 
cable to ail processes, ronsisted in j or to wish them so much as an ague 
-r-a full purse. 1 took out mine, ! for their punishment. Let tltein 
and surveyed it with pleasure; and | fare as God pleases. Revenge is 
as it is decreed lliat I am to pay for i; to me so disagreeable a sentiment; 
all my follies, I determined to do ji that I am soon weary of it, and 
it with the best grace and like a |i should not even wish to give my ad- 
person of consequence. 1 versaries the advantage of strength- 

Wy good-humour returned dur- , cning their malice against me by 
ing these reflections in the same | the cxciteiuent of this repulsive 
ratio as uty hunger, wliicli had be- i feeling. 

come extremely kcett, when Ba.s- j This noltle idea accompanied 
tian returned and handed to me the ; me to table, and attended me till 
statement of the exorbitant charge j I rose from dinner, when it was 
of M. Fez. I threw it carelessly on j superseded by one of a difTerent 

! kind. “ VV’hatapleaspntevening,” 
sighed I, “ should 1 now enjoy if. I 
were in Berlin I I should fetch my 
Edward to go ;o the play, or 

I am still at Avignon.” j some other rational amu.seinent. 

’ TIovv much vexation might we ' ! VV'ho sltall play tor me here? How 


the table. “ Make haste, Bastian,” j 
cried I, “ let me have something 
good fur dinner, and bring me a 
buttle of Sillery, that 1 may forget 
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«in I to Rmtue myself, hojw t» pro* 
note digestion^ with a full stomach, 
in tlie space of twenty squc^ire 
yards?’’— My previous philosophi- 
cal speculations would doubtless 
have been delivered to tlie winds, 
had they not been somewhat held 
together by the hopes that I placed 
in the efficacy of iny weli-hlled 
purse. 1 cautiously opened the 
door,, saw my guards comfortably 
seated at their table, and beckoned 
to Bastian. — Seek to obtain ad- 
mittance into the next room,” said 
1 to him, and submit to the per- 
sons assembled there the following- 
proposals: Tell them in the first 
place, that I am heartily sorry for 
the circumstance which has occa- 
sioned my arrest, but that I am 
willing to make amends for it in | 
every way — don’t forget this ex- j 
pression, for it is of consequence. 1 
Then deliver to the dean the list j 
of tlie burned books. Tell him ' 
that I will pay for them at the pri- j 
ces affixed, and also add something ' 
for the damaged, volumes. Give 
the procureur to understand, that I , 
will cheerfully make him compen- | 
sation for his time. Beg pardon 
most humbly in my name of the 
old aunt, for my precipitate con- 
duct towards her — and assure the 
pious Clara, that for the offence 
which I have given her, I intend 
to found a donation of two tapers 
to the altar of 8t. Cecilia, and leave 
her to fix their size and weight: — 
that 1 am ready to fulfil these terms 
this very evening ; and, on the 
other hand, expect that the assem- 
bly will not oppose any farther ob- 
stacle to my departure early to- 
morrow morning, of even tliis very 
night.” — A profuse offer — don’t 
yotitKIlikso, Edward ?— 1 was aware 


that it was when I made it^ hnk 
my trotli, 1 felt too tliat 1 Could 
submit to still greater sacrifices to 
extricate myself from a scrape that 
I considered the most silly iti ^hich 
an honest man was ever involved, 

I will try, thought I, to make up 
for this uncalculated expense by 
economy iir some other particular, 
and let Bastian go, without being 
able to prevail upon myself to re- 
tract one.single sou* You will see 
that I lost nothing by my Iibe^alit 3 ^ 
After a good quarter of an hour, 
Bastian planted himself before my 
arm-chair, in which I was by this 
time nodding. He hemmed, and 
I awoke. ‘‘ Well,” said I, “ are 
the horses put to already Not 

yet,” replied the poor fellow, and 
the tears started into his eyes.— • 
What is the matter, Bastian?” 
cried 1 hastily. — Ah sir !” said he, 
the assembly has rejected your 
proposals.”--*^ Rejected, say you ?” 
rejoined 1, looking angrily at him. 
“ Let’s hear then!” — ‘‘ You will 
see, sir,” resumed Bastian, “ that I 
have done every thing in the world 
that was possible to be done in such 
an intricate affair; but we have td 
deal with hearts of stone. I knock- 
ed — the aunt, who opened the door, 
turned as red as a turkey-cock the 
moment she saw me. I made a 
I most profound obeisance to them 
all, and first addressed myself to 
the dean, who was sitting, opposite 
to a large looking-glass, upon a 
sofa covered with light yellow sa- 
tin, with — if I am not mistaken- 
lilac stripes and White fringe-—” 
— “ Oh !” cried I interrupting himi 
spare this description — 1 know 
already where it stands, and how it 
looks.” — ** I then proceeded to the 
procureur^ from btm to the aunt. 
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mded with Ciara, and waited for 


tiiy message. And what do you 
think it was? Be not too much 
aiarined, my dear master, but it is 
tny duty to pour you out clear 
wine.” — Only do it quickly,” 
said 1 laughing, otherwise your 
friends without will leave none for 
you.”-— Tliis hint had the desired 
eifect. The dean,” continued 
my prolix aiikbnssador in a much 
more compressed style, “ first spoke 
with so much dignity, that I conid 
not help trembling. * Is it possi- 
ble,' said hc^ ‘ that a man guilty of 
such Climes as your master, can 
presume to insult jiisiice with such 
paltry offers? and that you, my 
friend, wlio have been born and 
bred in ibe pure faith,* sliould not 
be afraid to be the bearer of such 
proposals? Is not your master's 
property, however great it maj be, 
become confiscated, by the atro- 
cious d^ed which he has committed, 
to the exchequer of his lioliness? 
and shall his judges condescend to 
treat with him on the subject of his 
punishment? He has not only re- 
paid the hospitality of our country 
with the blackest ingratitude, not 
only sacrilegiously destroyed the 
treasures of the pious institution 
which afforded him proteciion, but 
has perfidiously annihilated the in- 
struments with which our godly 
predecessors furnished this. house 
for the propagation of religion and 
virtue.' — ^ lie has conducted him- 
self more abominably than Heros- 
tratus,' cried the procureur^ assu- 
ming a very learned look, ‘ for lie 
only burned ibe temple of the idol 
Diana; whereas this man^ leagued 
with Satan, has laid the edifice of 
ouf holy faith in ashes.' — * He has 
insulted me aD4 God,’ screamed old 
r AV,. XXVIll 


BertiUa.««^^ He bas sheered at all 
the sahits,* responded Giara.~ 

* Such abominations^’ resumed h^r 
! neighbour the dean^ ^ are not to bd 
i expiated with gold and silver .’ — ^ I 
I should like to see him burning,^ 

; cried the hag. — ^ And I should nds 
shed a tear for him,’ said the niece; 

: — ‘ To-morrow,’ thundered the pru- 
‘ ri/rewr, ‘your unworthy master shall 
learn with whom he lias to do. The 
' actof accusation will soon beready^ 

; and he will have some difficulty to 
j answer it.’—* And now retire, my 
friend,’ said the dean, with so stern 
a look as 1 never wish to see again t 
I — * It'll your master — for so he still 
; is — what you have seen and beards 
I To-morrow will teach him another 
I lesson!”: — “ And v'diatwill it teach 
I me,” cried I, with mingled indigo 
I nation and contempt, “ that I do 
i not know to-day? — that this tribu« 

! nal is composed of the basest hypo- 
crites, more reprobate than even 
those whom I sacrificed to Rous- 
seau. 1 defy them. Am 1 not a 
subject of trederic the Great and 
the Wise ? Though at this distance, 
his name will protect me, And as 
for you, my good Bastiau, be un- 
der no concern about me. Go, 
drink ybur wine, and let the poor 
soldiers want for nothing. You 
have ordered supper for them, I 
hope. Enjoy yourstdves during 
my captivity. 1 shall require no- 
thing more of you to-day, except 
a candle when it grows dark,” 
Betw^een ourselves, Edward, I 
must acknowdedge that my feelings 
belied the heroism whi« h I feigned 
towards my dejected Bastian. The 
name of my sovereign, whatever 
weight it may have elsewhere, will 
make as little uup^ession on iliie 
crew as upon tlie uatives of Term 
E Ik 
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del FuegOw If yim fell into tlie 
hands of savages, they will roast 
you, even thoogh you were a cham- 
berlain to his Prussian majesty, or 
a knight of the Black Eagle. It is 
only among civilized and enlight- 


ened nations that such consideva* 
tions have any effect; and there in- 
, deed they liave screened many 
greater cctuiinals than 1 am fcons 
inquiry. 


THE BEEPS OF THE TIBEU. 


By Madame i>e Genlis. 

(Concluded from p. 145.) 


'Rozeval keptajournal, in which 
lie every morning wrote down his 
thoughts, his meditations, and an 
account of the supposed prodigies i 
of which he fancied himself the 
object. He went into his study as 
usual as soon as he was dressed. 
In this study there was a window 
with a large balcony, in wliicli was 
placed an immense box full of 
flowers, wdiich occupied its whole 
extent. Rozeval opened the w^in- ! 
dow, and was petrified with as- j 
tonishment on seeing among the 
flowers in the box three stately 
reeds, ivhicb, through the motion 
of the window, that bad just been | 
opened, resounded melodiously. | 
'riicsc reeds were above. eight feet | 
high; they were harmonious, Ro- | 
zcval could not help recognising 
the reeds of the Tiber, transported 
thither by a divine hand — and this 
was the heavenly music which he 
had heard during the night. He 
felt no doubt respecting thi.s new 
prodigy; nevertheless he question- 
ed his servant, who protested, with 
an air of the most perfect candour, 
t^t the preceding evening, during 
iiis absence, he had not for a mo*> 
nfent quitted the house, and that 
tiobody had approached Iiis apart- 
ment. Rozeval had before no 
doubt on the subject, and whocotild 
•tell the lEhpn^sron which the mere j 


sight of the reeds of the Tilier 
must produce on him? His srn^ 
timents and his actions were alike 
unknown; his life was but a serie^ 
of miracles, and he imagined that 
they were thus multiplied only for 
the purpose of informing him, that 
his exile would soon be at an end, 
and that he would soon rejoin the 
angel who called him in so many 
ways. 

The reader will easil)^ guess, that 
his servant deceived him, and that, 
bribed by Rosanna, he had been 
instrumental in placing the reeds 
in the midst of the box of flowers. 
In the afternoon of the same day, 
Rozeval went out with the intention 
of visiting the cottages situated 
not far from the reeds of the Tiber. 
He there found great distress ; he 
relieved their inmates, and left all 
the consolations which pity can add 
to beneficence. On quitting them, 
he strolled in his reverie to tlie 
gardens of the Villa Borgh^se, 
which he did not recollect : a slight 
shower suddenly came on ; all that 
were in the gardens hastened away, 
atid Roeeval was left entirely alone. 
He walked at random, and ap- 
proaclied a magnificent cascade, 
when, seized with inexpressible 
agitation, he soddeitly stopped. 
What be heard had nothing vagbe 
about it—it was not the aerial 
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prodnccd by tlie reed* of on his breast, and he Fell njiotf the 
the Tfberj t>tot real muKie; it was grass and farnrted away. He re* 
the beaottfui sonata of Corelli^ ex- mained senseless nearly an hoar^ 
ecuted in sympliony ! — It was still and no one came to assist him ; bnt 
light. Hozeval looked around on fortunately the rain having ceased, 
all sides; as far as his eye could j several |tersons returned to die 
reach, he could see neither or- ; gardens; among them happened 
chestra nor musician; he wa^ alone! to be Lorenzi, who approaching 
— Trembling, confounded, he ad- the cascade, recognised Rozeval, 
vanced towards the cascade: the flew to his assistance, took him in 
music became louder the nearer his arms, and carried him from the 
approached: it was there, it was cascade into a pavilion, where he 
in the falls and brilliant sheets of ; laid him, stUl insensible, upon ^ 
tins silvery water that the enchant- j couch. Hozeval at length re- 
ment resided. Hozeval discover- | covering the use of his faculties, 
ed to a certainty that it was the ; and no longer hearing the music, 
noise of the cascade itself which ■ exclaimed, “ What! have I fallen 
produced the execution of the so- j from heaven to earth?” But cast- 
nata of Corelli, so enchanting to i ing his eyes on Lorenzi, he recol- 
him*, ** Oh !” cried Rozeval, ' lected that he lived in the same 
this affecting music, which during | house with him, and that he had 
our happy days on earth so often ! several times met him. Lorenzi^ 
served as the interpreter of our in- j who had come in a carriage, pro- 
nocent passion, thou hast then j posed to take him home with him; 
placed in heaven ! Thy soul was ; and Hozeval being unable to sup- 
su pure that thou hast carried with port hintself, was obliged to accept 
thee into eternity all the sentiments his ofl'er. Lorenzi gave him his 
wliich animated it in this mortal arm with an air of interest .and 
statel Ye sounds, which are be- sensibility, which appeared to af- 
come divine, since ye are repeated feet him. Being both sealed in 
by the angels, and are mingled in | the carriage, Hozeval kindly thank- 
the praises of the Almiglity, with led Lorenzi, then maintained a pro- 
ivhat holy enthusiasm ought I to < found silence ; and Lorenzi durst 
listen to }mu ! — What ear is worthy 'neither interrogate nor speak to 
to hear you ? Far from me be ali i him. Having arrived at their house 
the worldly recollections which j in Home, they alighted from the 
you might awaken! Complete the ; carriage: Rozeval would have gone 
purification* of my soul !” With j up stairs, but was too weak ; Lo- 
ibese words he dropped on one 1 renzi therefore carried him into ins 
knee, remained silent, and sp vto- ' chamber, and sent for a physician, 
lent wSs his emotion that it ex- j who found him in a violent fever, 
haunted his strength; his bead sunk ! Lorenzi passed the whole night hv 
* By meafrs of an ingenious media- his bed-side. Hozeval, sensible of 
Aifen, this cascade of the Villa Borghese attentions bestowed on hiiii, 
moeality executes the soAataof Corelli, testified bis gratitude forthem, add- 
At Naples there U a musical cascade IQg, that all the assistance of art 
ef the safne kind. ^ would be useless tp him. 
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etd itpproach^,** isaid*he^*<and let 
not your c6in|>asstot)ate scwl pity 
me! I am not only' tranqtiil but 
^ven happy WhatP’ replied 
Lorenzi, ‘^can one-so young be 
ao far weaned from life?**— Re- 
ligion alone,*’ replied Rozeval, 
has often accomplished what a 
legitimate and pure passion has 
produced in me: I have been led 
to despise life by miraculous vvaj’s. 
Question me no further. Were 1 
to relate to you all that has occur- 
red since my arrival at Rome, you 
would not believe me, and you 
would regard me onlj' as a maniac : 
but I shall firove to you my grati- 
tude by the only mark of confidence 
it is in 1113^ power to bestow. I 
have written my history; I shall 
give you this manuscript, with per- 
mission to read it after my death.” 
— You will not die,” interrupted 
Lorenzi; “ 5^011 are by no means 
in a dangerous state.” Uozeval re- 
plied only by a melancholy smile, 
^riie nextmoment a monk, for whom 
he had sent, entered the apartment, 
and thus ended the conversation. 
Lorenzi withdrew to his chamber, 
and did not return for four or five 
hours. 

Tlie following day the physician 
found Rozeval much better, and 
assured him of a speedy recovery. 

If you are not mistaken,” said 
llozeval, I possess fortitude, and 
shall know how to resign myself to 
life.” These w'ords, dictated by 
profound melancholy, inspired Lo- 
renzr with the tenderest compas- 
sion; he could not, without heart- 
felt grief, behold this interesting 
youpg* man thus droop and lau- 
gni$h in silence, without seeking a 
single consolation^ and eren reject- 
ing tliemjiW. 


; Nevertheless Rozeval was not 
unhappy : in the certainty and ex* 
pectation of supreme happiness, 
his spotless and ardent sonl found 
delicious repose in eternit}^, and so 
far from experiencing a single mo* 
ment of i^acuity or iistlessness, it 
was but too much engaged. Giv- 
ing way to every fligiit of his ima- 
gination, always agitated, alwa5"s 
adected, the illusions in which he 
indulged with so much delight, pro- 
duced the most fatal effects on his 
nerves and constitution. Compel- 
led by gratitude to admit Lorenzi, 
he shortened his visits through his 
obstinate silence. Lorenzi often 
entered his chamber, but never re- 
' mained there long. Rozeval bad 
I still a slight fever, and was besides 
j extremely weak: it was no longer 
I possible for him to muse on the 
i banks of the Tiber; he contented 
himself by spending the evening 
I in his study, which, since the reeds 
had been transplanted into the box 
of flowers, he allowed no person 
to enter. There, seated opposite 
to his window, he would contem- 
plate these miraculous reeds: liis 
' imagination gradually warmed ; be 
I fancied he heard and expected to 
I see an apparition ; the least noise 
i made him start, and lie left thisen- 
■ chanted spot with an increase of 
fever. Sometimes he iii vain at- 
tempted to play the sonata of Co* 
relli ; his fingers trembled, his re* 
spiration ceased, and the sounds of 
I the flute, badly articulated, expi- 
red oil hts burning lips. He ima- 
gined that he was profai|ing divine 
music admitted in heaven, and ^ 
which he was destined to hear no 
tnore» b^ et the feet of the AU 
nrighijri^ ■ ^ 

This perpetyal agitation so far^ ' 
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exhausted liis strength^ that he was ^ I shall re.tuniL before you retire ^ 
no longer able to betur such violetvt ' rest. 1 hope you will permit oie to 
emotion, and .be fancied his disso- i see you a^n to-night for. a iboi- 
lution approaching. He bad har- j inent.’’ Sp saying, he embraced 
boured this idea ever since his ! Bozeva] and iiastily departed. Ro-^ 
walk in the gardens of the Villa |zeval entered his study, lighted the 
Borghese, but it was no louger* a | alabaster lamp suspended from the 
vague presentiment ; he regarded i ceiling, opened his window, took 
it as a certainty. i his seat opposite to the box of flow- 

Kosanna being informed of Ro. | ers, and fell into his accustomed 
zeval’s situation, made fruitless at- ; reverie : the weather was serene, 
tempts to see him : she oould not i' and the light of the moon threw a 
comprehend the motives of his con- jl mild radiancearound. Rozeval,\vitU 
duct — she felt alarmed for liis life ; jj his eyes Axed upon the reeds, per- 
uneasiness impaired her health, and . ceivcd^hat they had changed colour 
a violent fever confined her to her since the morning--they had turned 
bed for four or five days. Mean- completely yellow. He put forth 
while Rozcval did not recover ; on ■! his hand and plucked a withered 
the contrary, he visibly grew weak- ij leaf, which crumbled to pieces as 
er: his disorder liad an extraordi- 1. he touched it. “ The Almighty 
nary character : in proportion as his Power,” said he, “ which placed 
body w'asted away, his mind and j‘ these reeds here, has done so only 
imagination seemed to possess re- :• for iho purpose of apprising me of 
doubled energy and vigour ; he ap- 1 ! my destiny. They have lost the 
proached the term of jiis hopes and ■■ cheerful colour of spring, I have 
of all liis wisiies. || lost that of youth ! 1 am bowed 

One evening, Rozeval, previous ;; down and withered like tliem — 
to shutting himself up in his study .1 are undoubtedly destined to perish 
as usual, sent- for Lorenzi ; who together — and that hour is at hand.” 
cameiinmediaiely, althongh he was j At these words, a secret instinct 
just going out. Rozeval delivered • wliich attaches us to life, caused him 
to him a large packet scaled, say- ' to hpavg a deep sigh ; the tears 
ing, “ Here is llie manuscript I ; flowed gently down his cheeks : hut 
promised you ; it contains my whole ; these emotions of nature, foreign 
history; do not read it until 1 am ‘ and even contrary to all his 
dead, you may then make what use [ thoughts, were as vague aud cou- 
ycu pleaseof it— perhaps it is pro- i fused as transient. Rozet'al raised 
per that the people of the present his eyes towards the heavens, and 
day sliotild know it— receive it as a never did their tranquil and majes- 
teatimony of my gratitude !” With dc beauty produce so deep an im- 
tliesewor<ls,JLoreHzi,who was much pression ou him. With liu arms 
affected,. received tjie packet. “ I folded across Jiis breast, heremain- 
shall heonly a faithful depositary,” ed some minutes plunged in the 
said he, and sital) return you this most delightful ecstasy. Thiscon- 
manu.scr.ipt.when ypur heakeji^if rp- . templation diffused in his soul a 
established. Important bmptess deR^ious and - mclapeholy cahnu 
obliges TOP tp go 94 .t just pow^; but “ ^ ! true refuge of hopp !!’ Cfjpd 
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he, ** I am then about to ^njoy tint 
blessings which thou hast promised ! 
Soon, freed from the fetters of life, 

I shall i6nd myself at the fbot of the 
Eternal Tltrone, between Urania 
and my father! Oh! bow radiant 
must be those celestial abodes to 
which tliat sparkling vault, studded 
with stats, serves as a footstool! 
Mansion of everlasting peace and 
of immortal love, where I shall en- 
joy the happiness to love without 
obstruction, and to admire witliout 
measure, the sublime and supreme 
Perfection I” As he uttered these 
words a breeze suddenly rose, 
which caused two of the reeds to 
move and sigh ; they broke as they 
struck together, and fell at the 
feet of Rozeval. He shuddered. 
At the same instant he heard a noise 
behind him, and turning round, 
cite door opened— he. raised a 
piercing shriek. What object met 
bis view?— It was Urania, dressed 
in white and more beautiful than 
ever, who darted towards him : it 
was no illusion ; it was she herself, 
but Rozeval took bee. for a spirit, 
an angel come to receive his soul 
for .tl)e purpose of conducting it 
to heaven. “ Thou art come to 
fetch me,” said he in a faltering 
Tpice ; ” J am ready to accompany 
tbee.” With these words, falling 
on his knees, and thinking to be 
reunited to her by that death which 
wasabout to separate him from her, 
he breathed his last sigh, with the 
religious and impassioned transport 
of sublime and pure joy. Urania, 
confounded., imagined be was only 
in a swoon, and could not account 
for his surprise and astomsliment : 
for she had despatclied twomessen- 
glplrs to apprise him of her coming 
but; had ar rived. She call- 


ed for help; hfs valet ektyHer, and; 
with the assistaneb of the trembling 
Urania, carried Kozeval to his 
chamber and placed him on the 
bed. Lorenzi had not yet return- 
ed. The servants of the house 
came up ; and a physician was sent 
for, but he positively declared timt 
Rozeval was no more. At tlii.v 
dreadful intelligence, Urania lost 
the use of her senses. At this in- 
stant Lorenzi entered, and was in- 
formed of the melancholy event.' 
He removed Urania from this fatal 
apartment, gave up his own to her, 
and procured women to attend her, 
for she had with her but an old 
man-servant, with whom she had 
escaped from France. 

Lorenzi informed Rosannaof this 
catastropl)e, but with as much pre- 
caution as possible, for she was 
scarcely convalescent, and he was 
besides acquainted with her senti- 
ments in regard to Rozeval : he di- 
vided his attention between her and 
the unfortunate Urania. He peru- 
sed with Rosanna the manuscript 
of Rozeval, but durst not commu- 
nicate its contents to Urania. Thus 
Rosanna learned tiiat she had never 
been beloved, and that her senti- 
ments and proceedings had only 
served to strengthen tlie illusions 
of Rozeval and his fidelity to a sha- 
dow: she wept abundantly, but an 
amiable and tender friend at length 
succeeded in consoling- her. Ura- 
nia did not repine; she asked no 
questions, ?leither did she answer 
any;Bhe only declared that site wish- 
ed to go into a convent. Rosanna 
inahifested for iter the deepest and 
tenderest interest, and offered her 
an asylum. She refused it, and 
. eanfmitly entreated her to procure 
her 'oue in fr monastery. Rozeval^ 
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papers ^^;len^h pt|t into her , 
possesiiioI^ and at the same time 
the supposed prodigies of tl\e reeds 
of the Tihar and the cascade of the 
Villa Borghese were explained to 
her. 

The next day Urania went abroad 
fucthe first time, accompanied only | 
by her old domestic. It was known | 
that she had visited the gardens of 
the Villa Borghcseand the reeds of 
the Tiber: on her return, she took 
with her a reed, from which she ne- 
ver afterwards parted, and which she* 
carried to her tomb^ for she re- ‘I 


quested that it 'might be {4laced m 
her cofiiii. 

She recommended her old attend- 
ant to Lorenai> who took him into 
hU service, in which bestili remains* 
At length the inconsolable Urania, 
equally interesting for her beauty, 
her youth, her silent meUnchaly, 
and her constant grief, entered a 
convent, assumed tlieveil, took U>Q 
vows at the end of the year, and 
died some montlis afterwards with 
allthe tranquillity of innocence and 
I pious resignation. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

ADVENTUUKS OF 

ifr. Adviseii, 

I /VPPLY to you not for ad- 
vice but assistance, which your 
avowed philanthropy inilu.ces me 
to hope you will not refuse to grant 
me. I am, you must know, sir, one 
of the sisterhood of old maids, a 
circumstance w hich my friends are 
kind enough to impute entirely to 
iiiy own fault; and 1 am in conse- 
quence held np by my two married 
sisters to their daughters, as a per- 
son whom they must sedulously re- 
frain from imitating, if they would 
avoid unhappiness and the imputa- 
tion of romantic singularity. 

It is only a few days since I have 
been aware of the light in which I 
am represented to my nieces. 1 
happened accidentally to enter an 
4i:partment next to onein which my 
eldest sister and her daughter, who 
are now upon a visit to me, were. 

I heard the former say in reply to 
some speech of her daughter’s, ] 
protest, child, iliis visit to your aunt 
Brue has done you a greaV^dejri of 
Jvarni. I sh«^ll certainly take yoti‘ 


: OF THE ADVISER. 

^ AN OLD MAID. 

away as speedil}" as I eao, for if you 
stay much longer wdth your aunt, 
you will become os prudish, ro- 
mantic, and ridiculous as herself.^* 
I had prudence enough not to 
i>etray at the moment that I was an 
auditor of this sisterfy speech ; but 
I took the first opportunity to osk 
Mrs. H. privately*, how she could 
have the cruelty to make it. Site 
replied, without being in the least 
disconcerted, Why, my dear 
Prue, you know after all *tis ho 
more than the truth: had you been 
a reasonable woman, you would 
long ago have been wdl married, 
since you must own that }*ou hai^e 
rejected five unexceptionable of- 
fers. However I may be attached 
to you, I shoultl be truly sorry to 
see your conduct in that respect 
uken as a model by my girls j and 
as I believe Annali^s some idea of 
i copying it, for she thinks you aH 
perfection, it was natural for me 
to sjieak as I did.” 

;; As my sister was fully aware wbttt 
sort of offers those uuexceptiOh- 
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able ones wete that I had. refused, | 

I did not think it would be of tite 

least use to debate the matter far> 

ther with her: but 1 believe, Mr. 

*• 

Adviser, when 1 have told you what 
sort of beings my rejected swains 
were, neither you, nor the rational 
part of your readers, will wonder 
that I should have preferred the 
despised appellation of old maid, 
to the honourable title of wife, 
since I could only have obtained , 
the latter at the high price of snr- | 
rendering my liberty to a man with : 
whom 1 could have bad no rational ^ 
prospect of happiness. 

1 was the youngest of three sis- 
ters; our family was respectable, | 
and we each possessed a moderate ' 
fortune. I was quite a child when ; 
my two elder sisters were married, ! 
and as I was generally esteemed ' 
handsome, my parents, particular- { 
ly my mother, entertained sanguine | 
hopes of my marrying, in a tvorld- 
ly sense, very well. This opinion 
was confirmed by my making, when 
I was scarcely siateen, a conquest 
of Mr. Gathergold, one of the 
richest men in our neighbourhood.. 

My admirer was upwards of fifty ; 
bis person was just not ugly, and 
his manners were barely passable. 

I had been brought up by my pa- 
rents in habits of strict obedience 
to their will ; and you most, I think, 
sir, allow that I gave proof of being 
free from romance, wlien I consent- 
ed, at Uieir desire, to admit the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Gathergold, whose 
.character was a very fair one. 

My mqther had taken the great- 
est pains, botli by precept and ex- 
ample, to render my sisters and 
myself charitable, u far as opr 
means would permit as to be ito. 

1 had fifam my ipfancy a small-al- 
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lowance of pocket-money, which 
was increased as 1 grew up : a part 
of this 1 always devoted to chart* 
table purposes, and I frequently 
expended it in the purchase of li- 
nen, and other things, which t 
made for my pensioners myself. 

One day, just as 1 was going into 
a cottage, to which 1 was taking 
some childbed linen, 1 met Mr. Ga- 
thergold, I was alone, and he in- 
quired with some surprise to what 
accident it was owing that he saw 
me with a parcel, and without any 
attendants. Situated as we were, 
1 did not consider it right to have 
any reserves; 1 therefore frankly 
told him my errand. To my great 
surprise, his countenance changed : 
he replied, with a constrained air, 
there was already an ample provi- 
sion made for the poor, and he 
must say that the insolence and in- 
gratitude of the lower classes would 
soon render the task of serving 
them an irksome one to a delicate 
mind. 

1 shall nut repeat to you, Mr. 
Adviser, the contemptible sophis- 
try by which he attempted to prove, 
that humanity to the distressed 
was a folly, not a virtue; suffice it 
to say, I saw clearly, that if I be- 
came his wife, 1 must resign all 
hope of being allowed to devote 
either money or time to charitable 
purposes. This discovery con- 
verted the indifference 1 felt for 
him into disgust ; nor did my px* 
rents, when 1 apprized tltem of his 
real disposition, refuse me their, 
permission to dismiss Itim. 

My next lover, £ir Papillon 
Prettytaste, was not as rich as Mr. 
Gat|)erg<^d, but he was young, 
agreeikb^ and apparently very 
good^bumoured. My mother in* 
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deed obsen*^d, titttt seemed to 
have no decided oharacter, but as 
he declared himself vOry fond of 
reading, atid 'generaWy ^pent the 
greatest part of lits morning^ in his 
library, which he had taken care to 
furnish with the' best author^, she' 
hoped that a few years woufd reri- 
der him a stead 3 ^ and estimable 
member of society. I hoped so 
loo, til! I discovered that the liours I 
which the baronet spent in his li- 
brary, were not xlevoted, as liis 
friends supposed, to the perusal of 
good authors, Imt employed in de- 
vising new fashions, or altering old 
ones. Never did the votary of 
learning bestow more time and 
pains to acquire the most abstruse 
sciences, than Sir Papillon Pretty- 
taste did to invent new shapes for 
cuiVs and collars. This darling 
pursuit engrossed his every thought, 
and you cannot wonder tiiat, when 
1 discovered it, I thought myself 
hound ill honour and conscience 
to give a decided negative to his 
addresses, since to vow love, ho- 
nour, and obedience to sucli a be- 
ing, would ill my opinion have 
been downright perjurv* 

I remained some time without 
another proposal. In tliis interval 
my father died, and 1 removed with 
iny motlier to London. M hen I 
had just entered my twenty-second 
yeaf,rd|| attracted the notice of Mr. 
Bellair, a young getitleman w hose 
merit and amiable qualities made 
a serious impression oh nty heart. 

I became^ acqirahited 
through niriritiftmte'fricnrf, whom 
I sHiiWctflh Ami^lia, and the praise! 
whielvshed^stowed Uporidlifn fos- 
Ured' irij* gVhwing attachitiWt^^r 
sawf, however, some 
that ^khahgli liiie app^arc<d**fjr^-' 
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of 

possessed- iri my Favbur', lie dW hotS^ 
declareMits passion ; and 1 fahdifed* 
that wlieh iii Hvepresferice of Ame- 
lia; his ihanhers visibly con- ' 
strained, and his hehaviduf mbre*^‘ 
cold and dislari'rfliah it was other 
times. 

The dOubtsofliisihtentlons which 
these observations raised in my 
mind, w^ere, however, sobii dispel- 
led. He made proposals to my 
mother, 'who referred him imme- 
diately to myself. Attached as I 
was to him, and unexceptionable 
as lie appeared in all respects, I 
readily accepted thein, and I look- 
ed forw^ard to our marriage as td 
an event that would secure in6 a 
large portion of liappiness. 

Amelia was at that time out of^ 
town, but I immediately wrote to 
her an account of my intentleil'"' 
change of condition: I received 
no ansiver to my letter. A few 
days before my marriage was to 
take place, Amelia came to town, 
and no sooner did 1 bear of her ar- - 
rival tlian I hastened to vTsit her. I, 
was, however, refused admittance; 
.she was ill, and could not see auy 
person. 

This iiitelHgeiice gave me real 
uneasiness; I persevered In my in- 
quiries, thoiigli she never would 
suffer me to make them in person, 
During some days I received aU, 
ways the same ii^telligetice, tiiat 
she was too ill to admit visitors. 
At last, two days before that na 
which my nuptials were to take 
place, I was informed that a cousiu 
of Amelia^s desired to see me, I* 
^eagerly inquired after tlie heajtfibf 
iry friend. *‘Alasl'* cried s)i^ 
bursting into teafs, *^'1 feAr it is for 
destroyed, and yoii,' tbo^gjv, 
uuihften^iohally*, a*fe'the criuse.^’-^ 

F y 
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** Good iteaven !^’ excUimod,, I. 
struck widi horror and astonish- 
inent, ** how is that possible ?” 

Alasi site soon made me but too 
well understand that she was right. 
Before Bel lair had seen me, he paid 
Amelia the tenderest attention ; he 
never indeed directly proposed for 
her, but he gave her every reason to 
believelliat he was attached to her. 

As a proof of this, her cousin 
presented me with a letter which 
Amelia had received from him at 
the time be offered me his hand. 
In this letter he reproached him- 
self for what be termed his invo- 
luntary inconstancy, declared that 
he shopld always entertain for her 
the tenderest esteem, and threw 
himself upon her mercy, to . con- 
ceal from me that a softer senti- 
ment than friendship bad ever sub- 
sisted between them. 

I shall not attempt to paint wliRt 
I suffered on perusing this proof, i 
^at he whom ' my fond partiality ! 
had decked with every virtue was !{ 
itl truth a villain. ** Do not sup- I 
posd,” cried 'my informer, “ that 1 ! 
'sh'eW you this at the desire of the ■ 
fitiured Amelia; no, though it has ; 
been a death-blow to her repose, I 
$he would have complied with the | 
request of its barbarous writer, and ' 
have concealed from you the per- 
‘ffdy which has destroyed her hap- 
"pineb. But seeing as I do, that 
her' life is absolutely endangered 
by the effect which his behaviour 
has produced upon her health, I 
tltbught it but right to acquaint you 
with the real character of tliis spe- 
cioul deceiver, who may perhaps 
er6 long be as unjust to you as he 
has been to my cousin.*** 

• Would to Heaven !’* cried I* 
** thaMd had known it sodner! Biit 


fear not that I shall even now he- 
sitate to do justice to Amelia. 
Leave me this letter ; I will soon 
return it : but do not reveal what 
has passed between us to your cou- 
sin till you hear from me.” 

The moment she departed I flew 
to my mother, who coincided with 
me in opinion, that Bellair shouM 
be immediately interrogat|;d re- 
specting his conduct to Amelia. 
Tliis task my dear parent took upon 
herself. 7'he result was, that Beil- 
air acknowledged the justice of 
the charge brought against him, 
and my mother signified to him, 
at iny desire, my fixed resolution 
to see him no more. 

In spite of the perfidy of Belt- 
air, his image was too deeply im- 
pressed upon my heart to be easily 
obliterated. My unfortunate at- 
tachment to him affected my health, 
and produced also a partial change 
in my temper and disposition, which 
bad the effect of keeping the men 
at a distance. My natural anima- 
tion and good-humour gave place 
to gloom and reserve. Time, how- 
ever, wore this away ; I recovered 
health and cheerfulness, but not 
before the, glowing tints of youth 
began to subside. 1 was nearly 
tweuty-seven, and was beginning 
to hear from my married acquaint- 
ance, that it was really a shame I 
should be suffered to conti||pe so 
long single. I ntust look sharp, or 
I should get upon the old maids’ 
list; tliat it was astonishing so 
pretty '«■ girl as I had been was dbt 
teased into matrimony by some one 
or other. Tliese and aimiUr other 
kind speeches had occRdibnally 
reached my ears before anotbef op- 
portunity of changing my state 
occurrfd. 
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At last, when I was just begin- 
ning to tliink myself fated to a life 
of single blessedness, I became 
acquainted with Mr. Tempest, a 
gentleman of considerable fortune, 
who very soon paid me such assi- 
duous attention, that every body 
declared it would be my own fault 
if it was not a match. 

As 1 had begun to experience 
some of the mortifications attend- 
ant upon a single state, I was not 
displeased with my conquest; es- 
pecially as Mr. Tempest, though a 
remarkably plain man, was very 
agreeable in his manners, and, as 
far as I could learn, an irre- 
proachable character. I bad no 
doubt of his humanity, for l»e sub- 
scribed largely to every public 
charity, and be had not a trait of 
the fop in bis coniposition : thus I 
was not afraid of the foibles wb»cb 
had broken oflF my two first en- 
gagements, and my lover was too 
plain to render it likely that an- 
other Amelia would start up to as- 
sert a prior claim to him. 

One thing, however, I disliked; 
that w'as, apparent impatience of 
contradiction. It led me to make 
strict inquiries respecting his tem- 
per, and 1 heard it was naturally 
hasty and rather violent. As, how- 
ever, 1 was not foolish enough to 
expect to find in a husband, a 
faultfess monster which the world 
ne’er saw,” I comforted myself 
with the reflection, that prudence 
and mildness on my part'>^opId ef- 
fectually prevent any unpleasant 
consequences from these failings. 
How far this supposition of mine 
would have been likely to ijrqve 
just, the following incident will 
enable yoili, Mr. Adviser, tp judge 


He had sat to an eminent artist 
for a miniature- picture, which he 
intended to present to me. For 
some reason, to which I am a stranr 
ger, he did not examine the por* 
trait when finished, but gave di- 
rections to the painter to send it 
to a jeweller, to wdiom h^ had gi- 
ven orders to set it in the*tnpst su- 
perb manner, and to send it to me 
as soon as it was finislied. 

Unfortunately Mr.Tempest hap- 
pened to be with me when I re- 
ceived it, and as I really tliought 
it a good likeness, I said so the mo- 
ment I cast my,feyes upon it. 

“ Do you really see a resem- 
blance?” demanded Mr. Tempest 
in a tone of doubt. 

Oh ! a striking one,” replied I. 

But is not there some faul^, 
something wliich, upon an attentive 
view of it, displeases you in the 
picture?” said he earnestly. 

I looked at it again more nar- 
rowly, but in truth I could perceive 
nothing amiss, and I frankly said so. 

1 suppose, madam,” cried he 
in a tone of smothered fury,** your 
eyes are dazzled by the splendour 
of the setting, and you are too 
much taken up with it to observe 
whether the miniature is or is not 
a faithful likeness ; but I am cer- 
tain it vvould not escape the eye of 
a woman who really loved me, that 
the rascally painter has hestow’cd 
upon me a crooked nose.” 

Though I was more than lialf 
afiPronted at the rudeness of this 
speech, yet I must own I was 
tempted to laugh at the vanity 
which had spied a defect where 
none really existed. Though Mr. 
Tempest was ugly, his nose was 
straight, and his features were most 
* Ff2 
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faithfully copied in the i)(iiniature> 
-which seenfied more like him the 
longe^ I looked at it.” 

But,” continued he, gazing at 
it with evidently increasing anger, 
not satisfied with having made 
my nose crooked, the fellow has 
contracted the forehead, and given 
a cast^f ill-humour to the mouth, 
so that the face has altogether a 
most disagjreeable expression ; and 
is, besides, that of a man at least 
ten years older than myself.” 

Not knowing what to answer to 
this curious speech, I made no re- 

ply- 

“I should not,” continued he, 
“ think so much of the blundifer 
which the stupid dog has made 
about my age ; I could even forgive 
him for spoiling my featured; but 
to bestow upon the countenance 
such an exprelfesion of gloom and 
ill-humour, when nothing can be 
farther from my disposition than 

those qualities ” 

At that moment he unfortunately 
caught my eye, which expressed, I 
am afraid, too plainly my dissent 
from his opinion ; for snatching the 
miniature, which I still held, from 
my hand, he dashed it in a trans- 
port of rage on the marble hearth ; 
and then crushing with his foot the 
beautiful pearls with which it was 
surrounded, he turned to me, ex- 
claiming with an aspect of the most 
malignant rage, No, madam, you 
shall never gratify your vanity at 
my expense, by wearing a portrait 
tvbich you can value only for the 
gems with which my foolish fond- 
ness caused it to be surrounded 
and'as be finished this polite speech, 
%o my inexpressible relief, he dai^f 
cyat of the room. 

Wjth returning reason came, ^ I 


suppose, a consciousness of the ri- 
diculous figure be had made, for in 
the evening I received a peniten- 
tial letter, in which he attributed 
all that had passed to the violence 
of his love for me. You will readi- 
ly believe, Mr. Adviser, that this 
shallow artifice availed him nothing. 
He had thrown aside the mask, and 
I rejoiced that he had done So while 
I yet possessed the power to free 
myself from a tie winch his temper 
would have rendered worse than 
Egyptian bondage. 

About a year after my rejection 
of Mr. Tempest, Sir Harry Hair- 
trigger, a gentleman of Irish ex- 
traction, honoured me with his ad- 
dresses ; but though he appeared 
in all respects a man likely to ren- 
der me happy, I liad been too often 
deceived to be very ready to give 
credit to appearances. I therefore 
desired time to stud}^ his disposi- 
tion, and as during some months 
nothing occurred that could raise 
even in the most cautious mind a 
doubt of his worth, I was beginning 
to congratulate myself on the pro- 
spect of being at length happily 
settled, when a circumstance took 
place which convinced me that my 
hopes were illusive. This was a 
duel between the baronet and a 
gentleman who had trod upon his 
toe without begging his pardon. 
Fortunately both parties escaped 
death, but my lover was wounded, 
and his antagonist lamed for life. 

Though I could not be said to be 
in love with Sir Harry, yet his ma- 
ny good qualities, and perhaps 
more than all the rest, his cheerful 
ai^ amiable temper, made me desi- 
rous ilhat our union should take 
place ; but I could only agree to 
bestow my hand upon him, pji cOn- 
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4 ]ition that he would pledge his ho- ! 
nonr to.avoid in future all occasions ; 
of quarrel, und that nothing short 
of tile severest provocation would 
induce him again to engage in a 
duel. 

He told me franh ly, thathe should 
live in misery under these restric- 
tions ; that a bit of fighting now | 
and then was actually necessary to | 
give a iillip to his spirits. As to the 
morality of the thing, he would init 
pretend to defend it in iliat point 
of view, hut with good management 
these cidairs seldom ended fatally. 
He had been out six times, and ne- 
ver taken his adversary’s life. One 
had been lamed to be sure, another 
•blinded, and a third lost his arm ; 


9 

\ would ask any sensible woman, no 
matter of what age, whether 1 could 
rationally have hoped for happi- 
I ness with any one of my five lovers- 
I Mr. GathergoUl’s sordid disposition 
must have inspired disgust in the 
bosom of any woman possessed of 
common humanity ; Sir Papiilon 
I Prettytaste could not be re- 

! garded with contempt by ahy mind 
|i less frivolous than his own ; by 

I marrying Bellair, wlio, I must ob- 
serve to you, has returned to his 

1. first love, and is now the husband 
! of my friend Amelia, I should have 
;1 incurred the perpetual reproaches 

II of my own conscience ; and by be- 
ij^toning my hand on Mr. Tempest, 
latter tlie specimen which Ife had 


hut after all, it was not Ins fault if 
gentlemen did not behave proper- 
ly, and he would never submit to 
receive an affront, whether it was 
given intentionally or unintention- 
ally, as long as he was able to draw 
his sword or fire a pistol. 

You would hardly suppose from 
this speech, Mr. Adviser, that the 
baronet was really a humane and 
tender-hearted man, yet such was 
actually the case. Enslaved, how- 
ever, as he was by false ideas of 
honour, my days would have been 
miserable, from the fear that in 
some frivolous quarrel he would 
either lose his own life, or take that 
of a fellow-creature. I therefore 
declined his hand, and from that 
time to the present, 1 have remain- 
ed contented with a state of single 
blessedness. 

Now, Mr. Adviser, \he favour I 
have to ask of you is, to take up 
my cause against those • illiberal 
censurers, who consider nay r^ecr, 
tion of my various suitors a^ the 
height q{ folly and romaneeX 1 


given me of his temper, I should, I 
think, have deserved the misery 
which I am certain that temper must 
have inflicted upon his wife, 
i It may perhaps be said, that I 
! have sliew'ii myself too fastidious in 
ij rejecting Sir Harry Hairtrigger, 
j since had I married a soldier 1 must 
j liave run as great a risk, or even a 
j greater one, of losing him. This 
I is true, but the widow of a soldier 
has the consolation of reflecting, 
that her Imsband fell gloriously 
fighting for his country ; while the 
grief of her who loses her husband 
in a duel, must be aggravated a 
thousand-fold by the bitter thought, 
that he died in the commission of 
the most flagrant offence against 
his Maker. 

And now^, Mr. Adviser, I have 
said what 1 could to clear myself 
from the cliarges of prudery and 
romance; and if in youropinioiii I 
liave succeeded, I am certain that 
your testimon}* will go a great way 
in my favour, for I know that ^my 
sisters entertain the highest.defer- 
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cnce for your sentiments. In the 
hope that those sentiments will be 
favourable to my cause, I remain, 
sir, your very humble servatit, 

PkUDENTIA PLAINSE^SE. 

I consider the statement of my 
fair correspondent's case as so per- 
fect a justification of her condurt, 
that I do not think it necessary to 
add evin a remark to those she her- 
self makes on the various causes 
which she assigns for the dismission 
she has given to her respective ad- 


mirers. I shall, tbereforO, only ob- 
serve to her married sisters, that by 
bolding her up to the ridicule of 
their daughters, they reflect no ho- 
nour on their own hearts or under- 
standings ; for where celibacy pro- 
ceeds, as it has done in her case, 
from the dictates of virtue and 
good sense, an old maid is entitled 
not merely to respect but venera- 
tion. 

S. Sagephjz. 


THE STROLLER’S TALE: Sketched from Mature. 
( Concluded from p 152.) 


Too true indeed it is, that ex- ' 
periencemust be bought. Ah! how 
often did 1 disregard advice which 
I conceived was prompted only by 
envy at my supposed success, or 
proceededfrom narrowness of ideas! 
I was now to realize all these sug- 
gestions; but if my story cause one 
v^agrant to return to his parents’ 
roof, T shall then have the happi- 
ness of knowing that my errors have 
warned and saved a fellow-creature 
from misery. May others become 
more satisfied with their lot, and 
refit content in that situation they 
were intended to fill ! Let not the 
unbounded applause which they 
see lavished on some few lucky 
professors of the buskin deceive 
them ! Dearly do we pay by our 
privations for these moments of 
unreal sunshine; and should any 
deluded female lean towards thea- 
^trical pursuits, all ! let her not rest 
until she abjures a profession so 
^dangerous to her peace! 

At this period I coiild safely say, 

Man delights not me, nor woman 
"fteither.” At home I was an entire 
fitran^erwfo domestic enjoyment", 


and had to endure the trumpet- 
tongued reproaches of my wife — 
reproaches which I in some mea- 
sure deserved, but not from her 
whom I still loved. My child be- 
came linked with blackguards; 1 
was deep in debt, and without the 
possibility of paying my creditors, 
became steeped in poverty even 
to the very lips.” At length one 
night, after having in my theatri- 
cal character given away thou- 
sands, we decamped penniless with- 
out beat of drum. We wandered 
over fields and commons, for my 
wife had borrowed something from 
tlie theatrical wardrobe, fearful of 
our pursuers, while I reproached 
her with the guilt of robbing those 
who could as ill afford to lose as 
ourselves. We subsisted on black- 
berries, sloes, and chance benevo- 
lences. Our son Orlando, alias 
Habbakiik, was an excellent men- 
dicant ; he could slip out one shoul- 
der, strain his leg, and turn up tl>e 
white of his eye equal to Grimaldi 
himself. At one time we were ruin- 
ed by a fire, at another by a flood ; 
a Murrain destroyed our sheep, aod 
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not unfreqtiently were we foreign- beat high at the spund ofii drum J 
ers, wlio only wanted a trifle to car- My heart did not beat high at any 
ry us back to our native country. such sopndi and yet I debated what 
At last we gained courage to en- could be done after the morrow, 
ter a village, where we joined some and paused for honour's truckle- 
wretched itinerant players, without bed ere I resolved, 
a six|)ence among them, for theirs In the next morning's stroll I 
was a s/uiriJ7g company. Oneeven« met with some gentlemen idlers of 
ing, an evening I well reinember, small fortune, many of whom are 
for none of us had tasted aught to be seen in market- towns Waiting 
since breakfast, we had halted at ' for a mail-coach or a squabble to 
the only alehouse that would re- divert their e/i/a/i, lounging round 
ccive our company. We were hud- coflee-liouse doors, but fearful to 
died round the door, making wry venture in ; the novelty of my con- 
faces to a few countrymen, on whom versatiou caused them to wish to 
we purposed to levy contributions; l>e better acquainted with me. I 
a few wretched bills liad been dis- then informed tliem I belonged to 
tributeci, but a conventicle robbed a dramatic corps, and with the 
us that night of our congregation ; greatest delight gained from them 
the few that were attentive obser- a bespeak for the following night, 
vers of us gratis could not be pre- How I bowed to the ground for this 
vailed upon to walk up, although condescension ! I ran to overjoy 
we were “just going to begin.” my comrades by this windfall of 
Not a soul entered the room to good luck; and while they set about 
cheer us, till at length a recruiting arranging for The Mourning Uride^ 
sergeant passing w'ith a fevv fol- hij particular desire^! v/entto’\n{oTm 
lowers. we begged for their patron- my wife, and to gladden her heart 
age, which tliey granted. How with these unlooked-for tidings; 
could they do otherwise, when we hut she was absent. Ahvays out 
ofl'ered to play them any tragedy, of the way,” I exclaimed pettishly, 
coniedy,or farce they chose to fix oil “ when you are wanted!” 1 sat 
at a moment’s notice? Two young down, played with my Angers ^nd 
ladies had promised to come, un- thumbs, stirred the fire twenty 
known to their parents, if we could . times ; enraged ai her not arriving, 
get a house to play to. l^hese were 1 tore a bill to atoms, gnawed a be- 
sent for, and The Recruiting Oj/icery ! ueiit ticket into 6i75, when iny land- 
by desire of the marine sergeant, lady put into my band a note to the 
was enacted. 1 leave my readers following effect : — “ Mrs. Sydney's 
to guess how the tlrama was play- compelments to Mr. Sydney, aivd 
ed ; but how shall I describe our joy > tells him, that when I chose to de- 
on finding we had netted each the grade myself by marrying you, I 
enormous sum of seven-pence three j w’as a green girl lost to every thing 
farthings, while myself and wife j of my own good, but 1 hav^s now, 
gained good supper from the wa- thanks be praised, made use of my 
ry sergeant, with an invitation to reason. Sergeant llifle hath, pro** 
join Jiis corps, that wanted a feyift^ raised to protect me; it is. no use 
.spiirited young men, whose hn^^ts for you. to pruVeud to find .us put, 
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for we are off to.Atnerica* Giro 
xny Jove to Orlanqo, and tell hirn 
be a g^od boy and take care of 
bipiself,” as the song says. Your 
oiice loving partner in the buck- 
skin^ 

Philippim Gondiberta Riflcy 
“ late Sjfdncy.^^ 

A man may reconcile himself 
quicklyHo ilie loss of his wife, that 
is, if he cares nothing about her; 
but all of us possess some share of 
pride, and a man does not like the 
world to know that he is despised 
by his helpmate, though he may 
return the compliment in private. 

world was but a small sphere : 
however, I made the best of it. I 
knew it was to no purpose to seek 
her. 1 attended to The Mourniug 
BridCf which I expected would re- 
ward me more substantially than 
grieving for the loss of my wife. 
As for poor Orlando, he borrowed 
some of his papa^s philosophy, and 
was notlong inconsolable : but what 
was to be done after the enormous 
profits of this bespeak were spent ? 
there was the rub. It is true 1 had 
but two to maintain, but our sala- 
ries had decreased in more than an 
equal ratio. 1 was resolved to try 
my fortune in another sphere, and, 
unregretted by any of my bretiiren, 
set off to the next town, with only 
myself to maintain, for Habby Or- 
lando Sydney had gained an en- 
gagement at an increased salary to 
drivq aw^ay crows from an adjoining 
barley- piece. 

After an absence of some years, 
1 found myself near London : at 
Croydon 1 gained a situation at ten 
shillings per week for making my- 
sqlf useful. 1 played any part they 
gave roe, and whether 1 gained ap 
plauses qi^hisses, to me was of lit- 


tle consequence. , .My ^otijey 
paid me at the ^end of the week^^r 
and by volunteering as prompter,', 
some increaseof the sine mn 
came to my share. I'iiere I sawi 
heroes strut and fret. their hour oti , 
the stage, without being surprised 
at their want of capacity, or without 
envjMHg the plaudits they received* 

I knew that, like myself, they would 
be pufled up with the applause they 
did not deserve, and in a little time, 
like myself, be heard no more.’* 

The younger of my companions 
took me for a misantliropc,and ima* 
gined that I envied them the plea- 
sure they received from encourage- 
ment. Ah! they knew me not^ 
or they vi^ould have seen in me a' 
friend whenever I repressed their 
hopes, or conjured them to return 
to their families. 

It was at this place 1 met with an 
old friend, a candidate for private 
theatrical fame. Be not surprised 
when I tell you, this would-be - 
Kemble had* an impediment oif 
speech, and yet aspired to the first, 
parts in tragedy. Flattered by fool- 
ish friends, he lavished large sums 
in getting up his plays ; he dressed 
himself in the most costly style,, 
iiad his cards engraved, and provi-t 
ded music, machinery, decorations, 
and properties equal to any royal 
theatre. But how chop-fallen was > 
be now ! — the ridicule of the com- 
panies he played in, and the scorn 
of those he kn^w played better^ . 
What was become of his laughing, 
flattering friends? They were all ^ 
gone; they were buzzing rounA 
anotherbutterfly fool of prosperity, 
whom they would in turn also de- 
sert. How I ought to have thank- 
ed you,’* said he to roc one dqy^ , 
^ mislead of resenting the mortal 
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stab you gate to my vanity after my 
first appearance ! Had I considered 
it in a proper point of view, what 
misery should I not have escaped 
1 recollected the circumstance al- 
luded to, it was as follows; One 
e vening as I was lounging at a the- 
atrical library in the purlieus oF 
Drury, my custom always in an af- 
ternoon, well-dressed man, whom 
1 knew not, came in. We heroes! 
of the sock sotm discover one an- j 
other. “ Did jon,” said he care- 1 
lessly, see the Hamlet last ii»ght j 
at Berwick-street — ‘‘ Yes,” said 
1 , — Well, and wliat did you think 
of tV?*’ — “ 'rhink! why it was ex- 
ecrable.” — “ Butyou liked the san)e 
person’s Crack in tiie after-piece ?” 
— “ Worse and worse !”• 1 exclaim- 
ed ; “ the fellow who attempts to 
play with no more head-piece than 
the hero of last night, without a 
single requisite, ought to be kickc' 
off any stage. — Did you mind, sir,” j; 
said 1, not attending to my hearer’s I 
impediments of speech, “ how' tlie I. 
fellow clipped the essesT^ At this !, 
moment some one trod on my toe; j 
I highly resented this, and pro- j 
ceeded more violently. — “ VVhy, 
sir, the wretch must be either a fool 
or a madman, and I should, if I 
were his relation, feel myself au- 
thorized to lock him up.” He wish- 
ed me a good night, and retired, as 
I thought, rather precipitatel}’. — 
Good heavens, sir,” exclaimed 
the. master of the shop, you are 
the madman, I think ! Why, I’ll be 
bound you have aftVonted one of 
my best customers. Why, the man 
you have been giving 3’our opinion 
so freely to, is the identical Ham- 
let, and the very Crack you so 
blindly Criticised ; you should re- 
colkct, sir^ he is a gentleman of 
fo/. r. No. XXVIIL 
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good property; why, he lays out 
with me a matter of a hundred a 
j’ear for plays and the like o’ that.” 

I, however, was quite easy with 
regard to this fellow’s feelings ; 1 
knew I could not much injure 
them : his vanity was ready for a 
salvo, and he would attribute my 
criticism to envy or want of know 
ledge; and I was right. Ah !’* 
said he now, “ had 1 taken your 
iiints, I should have kept that for- 
tune I have run throngii, and long 
ere this rcliiupiished these * trap 
pings of my foil}’.’ ” 

1 was discharged from Croy* 
don theatre for inebriety ; glad to 
drown the cares of the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future, I accepted of 
drink from any one wdio would of- 
fer it. It answered the landlord’s 
purpose to allow me the run of the 
liouse, for I amused his company : 
“ Villanous company brought me 
to this.” I could relate a number 
of anecdotes, and the song of “ The 
Cat and the Tailor” never failed 
to gain me grog for the evening; 
but the next day, unhinged, ner- 
vous, and bloated, m3' memory fail- 
ed me, and I got so frequently 
hissed, that the manager would bear 
it no longer, and I left liim, ex- 
claiming, 

Tell me why, good tlcaven, 
'riioii iiiHd'st me ulial I all the^^piril, 

.'tttpiriog (honglkts, and elv^aut dr'siiT'i, 

Tlint till the liuppirst mail ? Ah' ralher, why 
Did:»t thnu not lon.'i me sordid hH my 
Base-m:iu)ed, dull, altd fit to niri') liurdetis ? 
Why have t sense to know the curse thuCs oa 
inr ? 

Is this jusl dealing, Nature?'' 

I forgot while I was thus elegantly 
apostrnphising, tliat I was exactly 
formed for that which I had beert 
accusing fate of having denied me. 

I I was strong enough 10 carry bur-* 
' G iir 
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dens, and had all tlie eluant de* 
sires of a cobler's son ; but I spoke 
in poetry, in which metaphor is al- 
lowed full latitude. 

When things arrive at the worst, 
it is said they will mend ; yet a man 
will not think this fit encourage* 
raent to hope, while he is apparent* 
ly consigned to endless despair. I 
was one afternoon musing on my 
fate, with my eyes sometimes bent 
OH the fire of the public -bouse par* 
lour, at other times poring over | 
a newspaper, and turning in my 
mind if a halter or a razor would 
best suit my purpose, when I thought 
I recognised my own name in an 
advertisement. This appeared to 
me so like what I had frequently 
read in novels or romances, that 1 
regarded it as the “ mere coinage 
of the brain,” which certainly was 
not now in the most lucid state. I 
took the paper to the light, and read 
as follows: If James Waxford, 

who was apprentice to his father the 
lateCrispinWaxford, shoemaker, of 
St. Martnrs -lane, Charing-Cross, 
deceased, who some time ago, as it 
is supposed, joined a company of 
players, will apply to Messrs, Alibi 
and Capias, he wUl hear of some* 
thing to Ins advantage.” — Why, 
that's me!” I exclaimed; and I ex- 
claimed so loud and so often, that 
the landlord, fearing for my wits, 
or that I had once more got drunk 
upon credit, entered the room. 1 
immediately informed him that Syd- 
ney was only my travelling name: 
he doubted me to be the person till 
he could doubt no longer ; he was 
at length convinced, and sliaking 
me by the hand, declared he al- 
ways thought there was a some 
thing about me wastly superior to 
9 wagMIlit.” 


Tins was no time to indulge 4ii 
grief for the lo.ss of a parent. It is 
true, I loved my father, but I loved 
I myself too; he was dead — could it 
I he helped? and his death saved my 
life. I felt myself a new man« Be- 
fore this, .exertion was useless; I had 
nothing to exert myself for. Tiie 
man who flounders in a quagmire 
only gets deeper into the mud. 
This idea kept me quiet; but now 
I felt, if ever again 1 should he the 
favourite of Fortune, I would not 
abuse it. Boniface gave me the 
means, and behold me at Clifford's 
Inn on the following morning. Be- 
fore this accident, I had adopted, 
with many other worldly prejudices^ 
a detestation of lawyers, which pro- 
bably arose from being often threat- 
ened with their interference ; now 
I really thought them very tolerable 
kind of gentlemen. Weareallof us 
children of circumstance, and I hope 
I may he allowed, with others, to re- 
cant my errors. Messrs. Alibi and 
Capias delivered into my hands, in 
due form, the sum of 549/.; while 
my father's house, which was his 
own, became also mine by riglit of 
inheritance. It was well stocked 
with boots and shoes; it is true, it 
had been shut up some little time, 
but 1 mean to leave no stone un- 
turned to bring our leather into no- 
tice. I set about my work of refor-* 
mation with avidity : I had repaint- 
ed in large letters, “ The original 
shop from over the way I regain- 
ed my father's customers, who till 
thought me dead, and sent for my 
son : he was at an age when the 
heart has little choice ; some whdle- 
some corrections dissipated his va* 
grant ideas. I related to him at a 
proper age the errors and the mi- 
sery his father had endured, jind he 
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was wise eiiougl) to become a cord- r} have been married six months; it 
wainer and head clicker in my ware- ’ is yet too early to judge if happi* 
house. ness is to coininue, but at presfKpt 

My tale will be concluded in a all promises fair. When 1 travel; 
few words. 1 now learned what true if there be any theatrical exhibi- 
comfort was : in my little hack par- tioiis, I always frequent them, and 
lour, surrounded by neatness and do all in my power to contribute to 
economy, 1 often related my tale, j! the necessities of the performers. 
My wife, who had turned rope-dan- ij But when I hear of any one taking 
cer at Bartholomew Fair, broke her i‘ to the profession, J conjure them 
neck in the middle of her exer- | rather to become chimney-sweep- 
tions: her paramour also met hi> i ers, scavengers, slaves of any sort; 
death by a rope, but it was at the •; or at least, before they adopt the 
expense of government. To the [ disgraceful pursuit of an itinerant 
memory of tlie former I si led a tear, ! performer, to read The Strollcr^s 
for my conscience would wdiisper I ! Tale. 

had brought her to this end. I have 1 O. P. & P. S. 

now taken another helpmate; we 
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The proper stu<ly of luuii 

When a due consideration is j; 
given to the nature, character, and 
peculiar duties of women ; when we 
reflect on the influence they ne- 
cessarily possess in civilized hocie^ 
ty, and the charm they give to life, 
the importance of their peculiar 
functions, and the capacity they so 
frequentl)' display, when circum- 
stanc€'s coll them to exertions of 
activity and energy, it will not be 
considered as an overweening par- 
tiality to my own sex, when 1 call 
such of them whose situation in 
life, and its consequent education, 
give them the opportunity to pur- 
sue the inquiry, to inform their 
minds with the knowledge of those 
principles by which a just sense of 
tb^r higher duties of life is to be at- 
tained, and their practice to be ac- 
tually formed and clearly under- 
stood : so that they may not be ac- 
cused of doing right, jis it were, bf 


kind is man. -' 'Pope. 

rote, but from an acquaintance with 
tlie code of moral science, which 
will give them insight into those 
operations of the mind, whereon 
the various actions of life depend, 
as they are indeed the springs of 
them. To give distinct ideas, tliere- 
fort^, of these oyierations, where 
they are not known with sufficient 
accuracy and preparatory reflec- 
tion, will he, I trust, considered as 
a useful ofRcc ; and I shall endea- 
vour to perform it, by giving such 
definitions of the faculties of the 
head and heart, as may form a just, 
intelligible, and practical analysis 
of moral duty. 

The sensible power-s, or those by 
which we receive any sensations or 
I impressions, indepcMidently of the 
! will, are denominated the senses. 

I ' 

Those by whicli we receive impres- 
sions from external objects are call- 
ed the five ci tenial fc/7se6', of bearings 
G 6 3 
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seeintT, toiiclung, smelting, and 
tasting. Those by wliicfa we re*> 
tfijffe such. impressions from inter* 
flat objects, independently of the 
will, are considered as internal sen- 
ses — the public sense, the moral 
sense, and the sense of honoiin 
, Tho power of connecting or as- 
sociating ideas, and formingimages 
or pictures of their objects in this 
united view, so as to represent or 
bring them nearer to the mind, is 
denominated imagination ; and the 
mind’s persuasion of the reality of 
their union or connection is called 
opinion. 

The joint exercise of the under- 
standing and imagination, explo- 
ring the region of possibilities, and 
collecting materials for accomplish- 
ing or facilitating some end, other- 
wise unattainable, is called invent 
iion; and the prosecution of such 
discoveries, improvement, 

A quick, ready, and animated 
perception rather of the fanciful 
than real relations of objects, with 
such an assemblage and represen- 
tation of tliein as will best commu- 
nicate the perception or impression 
we have to others, is characterised 
as u'it. 

A superior capacity and disposi- 
tion of the same kind, arising from 
nature rather than culture, and pe- 
culiarly adapted to some particular 
objects or studies, is denominated 
genius, 

A nice and quick perception of 
the qualities that constitute any 
particular species of beauty or pro- 
priety in objects, and a consequent 
relish for them, receives the name 
oS taste; but a too frequent change 
ci this feeling, or of ita objects, es- 
pecially when fanciful and not real, . 
is coii3ifUured as or caprice. 


The power of recording, rc^tain^ 
ing, and recollecting past percep- 
tions and impressions, is memory; 
which, when joined with tlie under- 
standing in assembling and survey- 
ing internal objects or ideas, be- 
comes rejieclion. 

The mental faculties in general, 
by which man is distinguished from 
inferior animals, and fitted to dis- 
cover, relish, and pursue a higher 
pood, form what is understood by 
reason; which, as it particularly re- 
spects the power of discovering 
truth and distinguishing it from er- 
ror, is understanding. 

The exercise of the understand- 
ing in determining the qualities of 
different actions or objects, when it 
has compared and distinguished 
them according to their discovered 
nature and tendency, is denomina- 
ted jndpnent; and judgment, when 
applied to our own actions and dis- 
positions, by deciding upon them 
as right or wrong, the objects of 
approbation or disapprobation, is 
what is generally understood by the 
internal warning power of the mind 
called conscience. 

In discerning the propriety of 
actions and characters, distinguish- 
ing and preferring them according- 
ly, consists prudence; and the com- 
bined exercise or co-operation of 
all our faculties, in pursuing the 
best. ends by tlie best means, con- 
stitutes true wisdom. 

Tills, when applied to the com- 
mon affairs of life, and supposing 
only an ordinary share of intellect, 
aided by experience rather than by- 
particular culture or refinemeht/ 
may be termed sagacity or common 
sense. 

A proper regard to conscience' 
' m,xmr rntercDurse with othw, m- 
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cordmg to their various relations, , 
and the laws and duties arising from , 
thence, constitutes the cardinal vir- 
tue of justice j in all its different 
forms; and a regard to character 
rather than conscience or law, is 
termed honour. 

The power of choosing or refu- 
sing, according to the discovered 
nature and tendency of objects, is 
ealled the will. Tl»e various modi- 
fications of the will in piirsui!ig 
good and avoiding evil are, v/hen 
calm and sedate, denominated of- 
fections^ and when accompanied b\' 
emotion or perturbations, passions^ 
whicli, by repeated acts or lung in- 
dulgence, grow into habits^ whose 
prevalence or combinations form 
particular tempers and ^dispohitious, 
by which conduct is regulated; and 
the general tenor of a man’s temper 
and conduct fixes his character. 

Of all the modifications of the 
will, the most universal and insepa- 
rable from the soul, and that from 
which the rest, however various or 
numerous, take their origin, is the 
principle of self-preservation^ which 
is natural to all living, but more 
especially to all rational creatures: 
in the former it is governed only by 
instinct^ or a natural incitement 
destitute of rellcction ; in the latter, 
likewise by reason. The ministers, 
or ratlier auxiliaries, of reason are 
the affections and passions^ the force 
of which is increased as the pro- 
pensities of instinct co-operate in 
pursuing good and avoiding evil. 

When, in an object of our per- 
ception, we find any congruity t% 
our ideas of excellence, natural or 
moral, so as to communicate plea- 
sure, it is reckoned good, and pro- 
du-ors approbation, ^ 

Wheu regard is had partly to 


excellence, hut more to the uncom« 
Rion character of an object, adm^ 
ration succeeds ; and when regard 
is had merely to the uncommoa 
character or singularity of the ob- 
ject, and no other quality, it is be- 
held with wonder. 

An inclination to be more fully 
acquainted witli the object we per- 
ceive or admire, is termed curiosity ; 
if it appears suddenly or unexpect- 
edly, it raises surprise, which, when 
increased to a certain height, be^ 
comes amazement or astonishment. 

When consideration is employed 
on the value or excellency of the 
object we approve, either intellec- 
tual or moral, yet without any in- 
clination or propensity towards it, 
it creates esteem, which is either of 
our selves or others. 

When the object produces an 
idea of Fuperior greatness and dig-^ 
uity, it commands awe and rere- 
rence; when it partakes of a sub- 
lime, a solemn, or a sacred charac- 
ter, it excites venej'alion, wbicli, 
when the Deity is the object, be- 
comes xcorship or adoration. 

A proper degree of esteem and 
good-will to others, regulating our 
deportment to them according to 
their various conditions and rela- 
tions, is called civility, complaisance, 
or courtesy, as modes of politeness; 
and when the object is superior to 
us, we regard it with dejerence, re* 
>pcct, and honour. 

A just sense of our own errors, 
follies^ and weaknesses, disposing 
us to bear with those of otiters, is 
humility. 

Generosity and humility, or a 
just sense both of our worth and 
our weaknesses, when unaffected 
or unaltered liy outward circum- 
stances, produce that equal tecn^ 
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per of mind vrbich is styled equafd- 
mity. 

An elevation of mind, arising 
from a just esteem of ourselves, and 
a due sense of our superiority to 
others, disposing us to do good to 
them, without any view to a return, 
is generosity. 

When this rational self-esteem 
is accompanied with a contempt of 
danger, and a disposition for enter- 
prise or great exploits, together 
with a noble independence of mind, 
it assumes the title of magnanimity. 

When our esteem of ourselves, 
or opinion of our own rank and me- 
rit, is so high as to lessen the re- 
gard due to those of others, it is 
called pridcy which is increased by 
whatever au gmen is this sel f esteem, 
Vi^ohscqniousmssy flattery j praise^ &c. 

A vain display of any imaginary 
merit or distinction of our own, in 
order to gain the attention and re- 
gard of others, is ostentation; and 
when this display is made in imita- 
tion of others, as to qualities not 
material to ns nor possessed by us, 
it is affectation. 

Such an opinion of our own abi- 
lities and attainments as makes us 
regardless of the advice and opi- 
nion of others, is called self-suffi- 
ciency or conceit ; which, when ac- 
companied with a persuasion that 
others have a high opinion of onr 
merit, is vanity. 

When pride leads us to claim 
any right or distinction that is not 
due to us, it takes the name of arro- 
gance; a display of which by out- 
ward expressions of disrepect or 
contemj^t in our carriage towards 
others, is called haughtiness or i?iso- 

When any object happens to be 
tnCDttgftfbus to our notions, or dis- 


agreeable to out reflection, so as 
communicate pain, it produces' 
approbation. 

When the object is considered 
as worthless or of no value, yet not 
such as to excice hatred or aver- 
sion, it raises disesteem. 

Disesteem of others, when car- 
ried too far, has the same effect as 
too high an esteem of ourselves in 
producing pride; and when it is ac- 
companied with an opinion of their 
insignificancy or inferiority to us, 
we regard them with contempt. 

Contempt being indulged, with 
such expressions as may expose to 
the contempt of others, becomes 
derision or ridicule; and vrhen the 
object of our contempt is consider- 
ed as far beneath us, we feel scorn 
or disdain. 

Disesteem of ourselves, from an 
insensibility of our real merit, or 
the distinction due to us, and over- 
rating that of others, occasions dif^ 
fldenve. 

When diffidence is attended with 
so loiv an opinion of our own abili- 
ties as may prevent our underta- 
king or executing what we are ac- 
tually capable of completing, it in- 
duces that weakness or feebleness 
of mind which bears the name of 
pusillanimity. 

When the foregoing quality cau- 
ses us to yield to the undue influ- 
ence of others, by an implicit and 
voluntary compliance with them, 
even against our experience or our 
judgment, it is called simplicity, 
which, producing a facility in our 
assent to the testimony or reliance 
on the veracity of others, becomes 
credulity. 

Pusillanimity, when it is attend- 
ed by low submissions and arti-' 
fiees^ especially if for bate ends. 
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is denominjited tneamw* or abject 

servility. 

Here I shall stop for the present. 
My next paper will explain the na- 
turc of the* aff ections and the pas- 
sionSf such as love^ hatred^ desire^ 
aversion f hopc^fear, &c. &c. 

F T . 

I acknowledjje the receipt of a 
very sprightly letter from a young 
lady, with the signature of Still in 
uiij Teens; but she has certainly mis- 
taken the object of my literary la- 
bours, when she complains that ] 
never take the least notice of the 
fashions, which I will acknowledge 
are subjects of no little interest to 
females of her age. But 1 must 
beg leave to inform her, that the 
design of these papers ‘is to dress 
and decorate the mind on the un- 
changeable principles of virtue and 
truth, whicii admit of no alteration 
us suited to particular seasons, and 


disdain a subnfission to fancy and 
to taste : they are, in fact, the same 
at every period of life, and amidst 
all tlie changes and chances of time* 
Besides, 1 must express my sur- 
prise at her calling upon me to as- 
sume the department of fashion, 
which is executed in a part of the 
Repository with an elegance, taste, 
and accuracy, in all its successions 
and varieties, both by the pencil 
and the pen, as, I believe, will ne- 
ver be surpassed, and has not hi- 
therto been equalled, as far as my 
experience and observation liave 
extended. I must, therefore, re- 
commend the young lady still in 
her teem to give a due attention to 
the fashionable representations in 
that part of this publication, which 
every month will oiTer themselves 
to her attention, and she must he a 
very unreasonable miss indeed if 
she is net satisfied vkiih them. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CAVERN OF HOONGA IN THE 
TONGA ISLANDS, AND INTERESTING LOVE ADVEN- 


TURE OF A CHIEF. 

The Tonga Islands, one of the 
numberless groups scattered over 
the immense Pacific Ocean, have 
been minutely described in a work 
compiled from the information .of 
a Mr. Mariner, who for some time 
resided in them. From this publi- 
cation the following account of a 
remarkable natural curiosity of 
those islands, and ^f ^ romantic ad- 
venture of which it was the scene, 
is extracted. 

Mr. Mariner had heard some- 
tjiiug of this famous cavern before 
he was conducted tliitlier by one of 
the natives. Follow me,” said 
the latter, and I w'ill take you 
wliere you have never, been before; 


and where Finow (the king), and 
his chiefs and matahoolos, are now 
assembled.” Mr. Mariner pre- 
pared himself to follow his com- 
panion, who dived into the water, 
and he after him, and, guided by 
the light reflected from his heels, 
entered the opening in the rock, 
and having dived through the pas- 
sage, which is about eight or nine 
feet ill length, rose into the cavern^ 
He was no sooner above the sur- 
face of tlie water than, sure enough, 
he heard the voices of the king and 
his friends: being directed by his 
miide, he climbed upon a jutting 
purtipn of rock, and sat down. All 
(lie light tliat came into this plack 
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was reflected from the bottom, and 
wassufficient, after remainiiigabout 
five minutes, to shew objects with 
some little distinctness ; at least he 
could discover, being directed b}^ 
the voice, Finow and the rest of the 
company seated like himself. Ne- 
vertheless, as it was desirable to 
have a stronger illumination, Mr. 
Mariner dived out again, and pro- 
curiug his pistol, primed it well, > 
tied plenty of gmtoo tiglit round , 
it, and wrapped the whole up in a • 
plaintain-leaf: he directed an at- . 
tendant to bring a torch in the same 
way. Thus prepared, he re-en- 
tered the cavern as speedily as pos- 
sible, unwrapped thegnatoo, a great 
portion of which was perfectly dry, 
fired it by the flash of the powder, 
and lighted the torch. The place 
was now illuminated tolerably well, 
for the first time, perhaps, since its 
existence. It appeared (by guess) 
to be about 40 feet wide in the 
main part, but which branched ofl', 
on one side, in two narrower por- 
tions. The medium height seem- 
ed also about 40 feet. The roof 
was hung with stalactites in a very 
curious way, resembling, upon a 
cursory view, the Gothic arches and 
ornaments of an old church. After 
liaviog examined the place, they 
drank cava, and passed away the 
time in conversation upon differ- 
ent subjects. Among other things, 
an old mataboole, after having 
mentioned how the cavern was dis- 
covered, viz. by a young chief in 
the act of diving after a turtle, re- 
lated an interesting account of the 
use whioh this chief made of his 
accidental discovery. The circum- 
stances are as follow : 

In former times there lived a tooi 
(goventor) of Vavaoo, who exer- 


cised a very tyrannical deportment 
towards his people ; at length, when 
it was no longer to be borne, a cer- 
tain chief meditated a plan of in<* 
surrection, and was resolved to free 
his countrymen from such odious 
slavery, or to be sacrificed himself 
in the attempt: being, how'ever, 
treacherously deceived by one ot 
his own party, the tyraiu became 
acquainted with this plan, and im- 
mediately had him arrested. He 
was condemned to be taken out to 
sea and drowned, and all his fami- 
ly and relations were ordered to be 
massacred, that none of his race 
might remain. One of his daugh- 
ters, a beautiful girl, young and in- 
teresting, had been reserved to be 
the wife of a chief of considerable 
rank; and she also would have sunk, 
the victim of the mercileiJs de- 
stroyer, had it not been for the ge- 
nerous exertions of another young 
; chief, who a short time before had 
i discovered the cavern of Hoonga. 

I Tliis discovery he had kept within 
t his breast a profound secret, reserv- 
j ing it as a place of retreat for him- 
self, in case he should be unsuc- 
cessful in a plan of revolt which 
he also had in view. He had long 
been enamoured of this beautiful 
young maiden, but had never 
dared to make her acquainted with 
the soft emotions of his heart, 
knowing that she was betrothed to 
a chief of higher rank and great- 
er power. But now the dreadful 
moment arrived when she was about 
to be cruelly sacrificed to the ran- 
cour of a man, to whom he was a 
most deadly enemy. No time was 
to be lost; he flew to her abode, 
communicated in a ft w short words 
the decree of the tyrant, declared 
himself her deliverer if she would 
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mrrniJo bis honour, and, with eyes 
speaking the most tender »fFection$, 
lie^waited with breathless expecta-^ 
tion for an answer. Soon her con- 
senting hand was clasped in bis: 
Uiesiiadesof evening favoured their 
(Escape ; whilst the wood, the co- 
vert, or the grove, afl'urded her 
concealment, till her clover had 
brouglkt a small canoe to a lonely 
part of the beach, lii this they 
speedily embarked ; and as he pad- 
dled her across the smooth wave, 
he related his discovery of the 
cavern destined to be her asylum 
till an opportunity olFercd of con- 
veying her to the Fi j i Islands. She, 
who had entrusted lier personal 
safety entirely to his care, hesitated 
not to consent to whatever plan he 
might think prornotive of their ul- 
timate escape: her heart being full 
of gratitude, love and conhdence 
found an easy ac(‘ess. "rhey soon 
arrived at the rock; lie leaped into 
the water, and she, instructed by 
him, followed close after : they rose 
into the cavern, and rested from 
their fears and their fatigue, par- 
taking of some refreshment which 
he had brought there for himself, 
little thinking, at the time, of the 
happiness that w'as in store for liim. 
Early in the morning he returned 
to Vavauo to avoid suspiciun ; but 
did not fail, in the course of the 
day, to repair again to the place 
whici) held all. that was dear to him ; 
he brougiu her mats to lie on, the 
finest guatoQ for a cliange of dress, 
the best of food for her support, 
sandal -wood oil, cocoa-nuts, and 
every thing he could think of to 
render her life as comfortable as 
jpossible. He gave her as much of 
bis company as prudence would al- 
low, and at.tlie most apprey^riate 
‘ Vol. v: HsV XXVIII. 
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times, lest the prying cyfe ojF curi- 
osity should find out his i^tfent. 
He pleaded his tale of Ibve with 
the most -iinpaissioned eloquence, 
half of which would have been 
sufficient to have W'on lier warmest 
affections, forsheoWed her life to 
his prompt and generous exertions 
at the risk of his own : and liow 
much was he delighted when he 
heard the confession from hef own 
lips, that she bad long regarded 
him with a favourable eye, but a 
sense of duty had caused hfer to 
smother the grow’ing fondness, till 
the late sad misfortune of her fa* 
mily, and the circumstances attend- 
ing lier escape, had revived all her' 
latent affeetions, to bestow them 
wholly upon a man to whom they* 
were so justly due! How happy 
were they in this solitary retreat! 
tyrannic power now no longer 
reached them: shut out from the 
world, and all its cares and per- 
plexities; — secure from all the 
eventful changes attending upon 
greatness, cnielty, and ambition ; 
— themselves were the only powers 
they siTved, and they were infi- 
nitely delighted wiili this simple 
form of government. But although 
this asylum was their great securi- 
ty in their happiest moments, tiiey 
could "itot always enjoy each otlieria 
company; it was eq nail}* necessa- 
ry to their safety that he should be* 
often absent from her, and fre-* 
quenily for a length of time toge-' 
ther, lest his conduct should 
watched. The young chief there- 
fore panted for ant opportunity tO; 
convey her to happief sceneti, where 
his ardent itnaginatioh pictured 
him the means of procuring fop: 
her every enjoyment and comfort, 
which her amiable qualifications 
H 11 
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well entitled her t6: nor was it a 
great while before, an opportunity 
offering, he devised the means of 
restoring her with safety to the 
cheerful light of day. He signi- 
fied to his inferior chiefs and ma- 
tabooles, that it was his intention 
to go to the Fiji Islands, and he 
wished them to accompany him 
with their wives and lemale attend- 
ants ; hut he desired them on no ac- 
count to mention to tlie latter the 
place of their destination, lest they 
should inadvertently betray their j! 
intention, and the governing chief 
prevent their departure. A large 
canoe was soon got ready, and every 
necessary preparation made for the 
voyage. As they were on tlie point 
of departure, they asked him if he 
would not take a Tonga wife with 
him. He replied, no! but he should 
probably find one by the way : this 
they thought a joke, but in obe- 
dience to his orders they said no 
more, and, every body being on 
board, they put to sea. As they 
approached the shores of Hoonga, 
he directed them to steer to a cer- 
tain point, and having come close 
to a rock, according to his orders, 
he got up, and desired them to 
wait there while he went into the 
sea to fetch his wife; and without 
staying to be asked any questions, 
he sprang into the water from that 
^ide of the canoe farthest from the 
rock, swam under the canoe, and 
proceeded forward into the sanctu- 
ary which had so well concealed 
his greatest and dearest treasure. 
Every body on board was exceed- 
ingly surprised at his strange con- 
duct, and began to think him in- 
sane; and after a little lapse of 
time, not seeing him come up, they 
v?cre gfjpatly alarmc4 for bis safe- 


ty, imagining a shark must have 
seized him. Whilst tliey were all 
in the utmost concern, debating 
what was best to be done, whether 
they ought to dive down after liim, 
or wait according to his orders, for 
that perhaps he bad only swum 
round, and was come up in some 
niche of thejock, intending to sur- 
prise them — their wonder was in- 
creased beyond all powers of ex- 
pression, on seeing him rise to the 
surface of the water, and come into 
the canoe with a beautiful female. 
At first they mistook her for a god- 
dess, and their astonishment was 
not lessened when they recognised 
her countenance, and found her 
to be a person who they had no 
doubt was killed in the general 
massacre of her family; and this 
they thought must be her appari- 
tion. But how agreeably was their 
wonder softened down into the 
most interesting feelings, when the 
3'Oung chief related to them the 
discovery of the cavern and the 
whole circumstance of her escape! 
All the young men on board could 
not refrain envying him his happi- 
ness in the possession of so lovely 
and interesting a creature. They 
arrived safe at one of the Fiji 
Islands, and resided with a certain 
chief during two years; at the end 
of which time, hearing of the death 
of the tyrant of Vavaoo, the young 
chief returned with his wife to the 
last -mentioned island, and Iked 
long in peace and happiness. 

Such, as to matter of fact, is the 
substance of the acconnt given by 
the old mataboole. There was one 
thing, however, stated, which might 
appear in opposition to probability, 
viz. that the chief's daughter re- 
maipecl ir\ Uie cavern two or tUre^ 
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months, before her lo\:er found an 
opportunity of taking her to the 
Fiji Islands : if this be true, there 
ran St have been some other con- 
cealed openingin the cavern to have 
afforded a fresh supply of air. With 
a view to ascertain this, Mr. Mari- 
ner swam with the torch in his hand 
up hotb the avenues before spoken 
of, but without discovering any 
opening ; he also climbed every ac- 
ees-sible place, with as little success. 
At the time Jeremiah Higgins was 
in this cavern it was nearly low wa- 
ter, He felt a draught of air com- 
ing from the left, and on examining 
the source of it found a hole, which 
he thinks was more than a foot di- 
ameter, from which proceeded a 
tolerably strong and steady breeze, 
but not the least glimmer of light. 
This opening he guesses to have 
been about four feet above tlie sur- 
face of the water at that time. 
When Mr. Mariner was there, it 
must have been nearly high water, 
and the hole probably covered : and 
even if it were not concealed, it 
would transmit no current of air 


inwardly unless the tide wiis going 
out, which he thinks was not the 
case. At the time Higgins was 
there the weather was perfectly 
calm, not a breath of wind stirring ; 
consequently, the influx of air must 
have been occasioned by the de- 
scent of the surface of water with- 
in : on the other hand, when the 
water rises, the air must rush out* 
This cavern, therefore, may be said 
to respire like an animal ; the rise 
and fall of the tide acting as a dia- 
phragm, and the above-mentioned 
narrow^ passage as a breathing-hole. 
Higgins also heard the story of the 
young chief and his mistress, wdiicli 
perfectly accorded in all the mate- 
rial points with what is told above: 
it appears from his narration, as 
well as from Mr. Mariner’s, that 
the natives give this account of the 
two lover*' as a piece of true his- 
tory, not a romance. There is a 
sort of shelf at the farther end of 
the cavern and high up, which is 
pointed oUt as having been used 
for a bed-place. 


FExMALE PHILOSOPHY. 

Ci'OrtGE Dashlkv, a lively, dis- in the circles of fashionable life 
sipated man of fashion, married, did the \\onours of her house witli 
while very young, a lady whose a better grace than Mrs. Dashlcy ; 
disposition strongly resembled his ’ her husband was so deliglited with 
own : it would be difiicuU to find a it the ease, elegance, and vivacity 
couple who agreed better. She! with which she receivedhis friends, 
passed her mornings in shopping, : that he more than once declared 
visiting, or going from oneexhibi- | he regretted the multiplicity of en- 
tion to another ; balls, routs, the gageinents which so completely 
theatres, and cards filled up her occupied his time as to •jrevent the 
evenings. His pursuits w^re equal- possibility of his becoming ac-^ 
Jy frivolous, but much more repre- quainted with her. 
hensible^ Both considered borne At the end of five years, bOMi^* 
only as a place to sleep, dress, and :ever,acircumstanceoccurred wliich 
receive company in. No woman promised to place the husband and 

H H a 
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vif<e apon«ffior«ip‘ttinat^ foouni;, | 
Mrs. one night 

on bef ^turn from a ball, that Mr. 
]>a 4 biey begged to have the honour 
of b|rmbf|>Ating with her the next 
morning at ten o'clock. Bless 
me," cried she to hear woman, “ what 
can possibly induce him to rise so 
early Are you certain that you 
have not mistaken the hour?" — 

“ Quite certaiu, ma’am.”— “ Well, 
as it is so long since we have break- 
fasted together, 1 cannot very well 
refuse, though I fpfesee I shall have 
a headache all -day if I get up so 
unconscionably early. Be, sure, 
however, that you call me in time." 

. The femrue de chftmbre was punc- 
tual, and at ten o’clock Mrs. Dash- 
ley took her place at the breakfast- 
table. 

« 'Well, my dear,” cried she to I 
her .husband, “ I hope you. have 
some charming plan to propose, 
which will make me amends for the ' 
loss of my night's rest.” ! 

. “ 1 wish I had,” cried Dashley , 
with a sigh, “ but, unfortunately, j 
what I have to tell you is not of a j 
pleasurable nature.” 1 

“ No ! for Heaven’s sake what is ' 
it then | 
Compose yourself, my dear i 
Hortensia!” said Dashley kindly,! 
" I ought to have warned you long t 
since of the necessity there was that ^ 
we' should circumscribe our ex'- 
petjses ; but though 1 was conscious 
that we lived beyond our income, 

1 was not uii^sy, because I firmly 
^xpepted that my law-suit with Mr. 
Thornbury would be decided in 
.my fav^r, and the ready money 
. M^iph.Xahould then receive would 
. than sufficient to extricate I 

tH fcpup our embarrassments. Un- 
; cautte bas been de- 


cided against me, abd ail that -re- 
mains to us is the little estate in 
Derbyshire, ta vhicli we must in- 
stantly retire, since it is impossible 
for us to live even in the most mo- 
derate style in London.” 

* Tell roe,” cried Mrs. Dasidey 
etrgerly, “ shall you be able to pay 
all 5 'ou owe f” 

" Yes, every slulling.” 

Heaven be praised! to have 
rained ourselves is bad enough, hut 
to reflect that others also owed their 
ruin to us would have been insup- 
portable. When must we set out ?” 

“ In two days at farthest.” 

Mrs. Dashley, without replying, 
retired to prepare for her journey. 
She was ready at the appointed 
time; and on a dismal day in tlie 
latter end of February they set out 
for their bouse in Derbyshire, now 
the only habitation which they had 
left. 

Dashley was gloomy and silent ; 
his wife addressed him two or three 
times, but he made short replies, 
and soon sunk into a reverie, which 
I Mrs. Dashley did nut disturb. 

When they arrived at their house, 
the appearance of which was ex- 
tremely comfortless, Dashley could 
contain hiinsc-lf no longer; he burst 
into an invective on his own foliy, 
mingling his self-reproaches with 
bitter regrets for the state to which 
he had reduced Mrs. Dashley and 
himself. 

Mrs. Dashley saw that it was not 
a moment to argue with him, and 
she accordingly suffered him to 
give vent to his feelings; but the 
little site said was calculated to 
sootli their bitterness,'and he went 
to bed more composed. 

The'next morning be rose late, 
and rang for brea.kf8st, which be 
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Tn<mnt as usual to have takeu alone, 
but theservant brought Mrs. Dash- 
ley^s compliments, she had waited 
breakfast in hopes of the pleasure 
of. his company. 

Now this is really attentive, 
Uiou^ht Dasbiey, and. he sent word 
tiiat he would wait upon her direcf- 
]j; but when he entered the break- 
fast-parlour in his dressing-gown, 
he felt ashamed of his negligent 
appearance, on seeing his wife, at- i 
tired in a neat and becoming dis- 
habille, seated at the tea-table. 

Although Dashley was little in- 
clined to talk, his wife contrived to 
draw him into conversation ; she 
told him, that she had been all over 
the house, that she found it much 
more comfortable than she expect- 
ed, and that in a little time she was 
sure she should feel quite at home. 

Dashley, who was really good- 
natured, did not like to throw a 
damp upon hei spirits; he even 
fancied that the apartment, now en- 
livened by a blazing (ire, looked 
much more comfortable than it had 
done the preceding evening : but 
he sighed deeply as he observed, 
that he feared they should find the | 
neighbourhood a wretched one. 

“ Then,” said Mrs. Dashley, we 
must look for amusement witiiin 
doors.” 

Amusement!” repeated Dash- 
ley in the most doleful tone ima- 
ginable. 

‘‘ Yes, certainly, we cannot ex- 
ist without pursuits of some kind or 
other ; it is impossible to continue 
here those which we have hitherto 
followed ; and entre twus I know 
not, after all, why we should wish 
to continue them; at least I can say 
for myself, that mine were not of a 
nature on which 1 can redecc with 


plearare; why then .Ahbald I Aot 
try such otiiers as ate in mypdwer 
1 admire your philosophy,** said 
Dashle)* ill a tone of pique 
pray what others do yob ibeAta to 
try?” 

“ Several ; the great secret, I be- 
lieve, of passing time pleasantly is 
to employ it constantly* I must 
learn to look after'^my domestic af- 
fairs, and with them, needle-work, 
Irawing, and botanizing a little in 
my walks, I shall contrive to em- 
ploy my mornings. Tlic occasional 
society of our neighbours, for I 
have4^arned that we have some, 
music, and reading, will serve pret- 
ty well to fill up the evenings. Be- 
sides, a good deal of iny time will 
be occupied in making a conquest 
of you.” 

A conquest of me !” repeated 
Dashley, looking at her with an air 
of comic surprise. 

Yes,” replied she laughing, but 
at the same time blushing deeply, 
do you think the thing is impos- 
sible?” 

“ No,” cried Dashley, who was 
somewhat flattered, though he be- 
lieved her in joke, by no means ; 
blit 1 am afraid that ten 3'ears of 
dissipation have rendered me rather 
inaccessible to the attacks of the 
blind deity.” 

“ So much the better. I^feel 
now more confident of success; 
nay, 1 know that 1 shall succeed. 
This declaration of yours is an ad- 
ditional stimulus, for there is no- 
thing I like so well as to have diffi- 
culties to conquer.”’ ^ 

Dashley smiled, as he said meti- 
tally, if that is the case then I fan- 
cy j^ou will have no cause to com- 
plain of not having difficulties. 

But he did not. know the spirit 
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imd persereranee bis better half, 
iirbem NatiMrehttd fortned m one of 
her happiest moods. Hortensia 
possessed the art' of looking only 
on the bright aide of things, an art 
of the greatest importance, but one 
which is little practised. Married 
at a very early age, she felt dispo- 
sed to love her husband, but his in- 
dHferenee to herself, and herknow- 
ledgeof his gallantries, checked her 
regard for him, and she entered 
with perhaps too much avidity into 
dissipation ; but though thoughtless 
and extravagant, she was neither 
incorrigible nor unprincipled, and 
tlie manner in which she supported 
her reverse of fortune did equal 
honour to her heart and her liead. 

’ For some time Dashley found it 
absolutely impossible to imitate the 
gay philosophy of his wife ; in truth, 
he had lost in dissipation all taste 
for simple pleasures, and it required 
ail Hortensia’s address to lead him 
to such pursuits as were likely to 
deliver him from the demon of en- 
nui. Luckily for her, she found a 
very able auxiliary in the clergy- 
man of the parish. This gentleman 
was a very good agriculturist; he 
was also of a literary turn. In a 
few months Hortensia bad the plea- 
aure to see that her husband and 
the rector were upon the best terms, 
aiid^tfaat Dashley began to take : 
pleasur* in being employed. 

Dashley himself was surprised to 
find that the time no longer hung 
heavy ou bis bands, but he was still 
moie astontslted to perceive, that 
the society of his wife, which he 
Bcivct befoM> thought of enjoying, 
WAS' nhW’become absolutely neces- 
sot^'l^-his hi^piness. Mrs. Dash- 
ley, thowever, was too good a poli- 
ttswii ta Ut..hifl%. have as much as 


he pleased of Iter company ; she 
.spent a great part of her thane in 
her •own apartments, but those 
hours which she gave to her hus- 
band were rendered very delicious 
to him by her constant cheerful- 
ness, and Iter talents for convdi-sa- 
tihn : few women mdeed could ex- 
cel Iter in this latter respect. Dash- 
ley soon relished his plain dinners 
more than he had formerly done the 
most luxurious repasts; by degrees 
he recovered his spirits, and began 
to think of contributing his share 
to the entertainment of his wife, 
the vicar, and three or four sensi- 
ble neighbours, who sometimes en- 
livened their fireside. 

The country air had restored to 
Mrs. Dashley the bloom and en bon 
point which dissipation had robbed 
her of. Dashley bad said to iiim- 
self a hundred times, that if she 
was not his wife, he should think 
j her very lovely. Suddenly, how- 
ever, an altei'ation took plaee in her 
looks ; she became thin, pale, and 
seemed seriously ill, yet she per- 
sisted in refusing to have advice. 
One day when slie bad been com- 
pelled to retire to her chamber, be- 
cause she had a violent headache, 
Dashley followed her. “ I am come 
to reproach you, Hortensia,” said 
he, taking a seat by her side. 

“ Indeed !” said she with a faint 
smile, “ and pray what is my fault 

“ A very serious one in my eyes. 
You liave, I know not how, contri- 
ved to convert what I considered 
as my greatest misfortune into a 
blessing. You have given me a re- 
lish for a mode of life which I ne- 
ver thought I should have been 
able to endure; in doing so, you 
have' convinced me- that much of 
my future happinese imfvt depend 
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upon you ; and yet after doing all 
this, you cruelly persist in risking 
your own life and my peace, by 
obstinately refusing to seek a re- 
medy for a malady which is evi- 
dently consuming you.” 

The most brilliant glow mantled 
on the cheek of Mrs. Dashley, while 
she said in a voice of more than 
usual softness, “ My dear George, 
there is no occasion for advice ; I 
assure you I am not ill.” 

“ Hortensia, it is impossible to 
suffer you longer to persist in what 
1 term cruelty to me and yourself. 
I shall send immediately fur a phy- 
sician.” 

He rose to leave the room ; Mrs. 
Dashley caught his arm ; she gave 
a timid glance at her waist'; Dash- 
ley’s eye followed hers; he saw 
with surprise and delight that it 
had lost something of its beautiful 
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The Seraph, a Collection of Sa- 
cred Music, snitahle to public and 
private Devotion, consisting of the 
most celebrated Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, with Selections from the 
Works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Pleyel, and favourite English and 
Italian Composers, adapted to 
Words from Milton, Young, Watts, 
Addison, Wesley, Merrick, Cow- 
per, Henry Kirke White, Dr. C<d- 
lyer, Sfc. ; to which are added many 
original Pieces: composed, and the 
whole arranged for four Voices, 
with an Accompaniment for the 
Piano- Forte or Organ and Vio- 
loncello, by John Whitaker.— 
No- 1. Pr. 5s. 

-Tub nature of this, work will be 
understood from the title, which we 
bfve copied at full length. Messrs. 


I .symmetry. — Hortensia’s bloshet 
! were now iBteil4gible,aod the trans* 
ported husband, folding her in his 
arms, exclaimed,** Your prophecy 
is accomplished, my beloved, and 
your conquest is complete!” 

It was complete. Hortensia pre- 
sented bim in a few months with a 
little girl as lovely as herself, and 
this new tie upon bis affection, add- 
ed to the endearing and amiable 
I conduct of his wife, rendered him 
I a constant and tiappy husband, 
ij Perfectly saiislied with the mode- 
rate income which he still possess- 
ed, he devoted his time to useful 
and innocent pursuits; and he of- 
ten declares, that he is indebted to 
the use which his wife made of their 
reverse of fortune, for more real 
felicity than be ever enjoyed in the 
midst of affluence. 


REVIEW. 

I Button, Whitaker, and Co. the pub- 
lishers, intend to complete it in six- 
teen monthly numbers, each at the 
above-mentioned price, to contaia 
sixty pages of music. The, typo- 

j graphical execution of the speci- 
men before us, like many other of 
their publications, is elegance it- • 
self; but if the words could admit 
of a larger type, a great improw- 
ment would be attained, especially - 
as four persons are to sing from dte 
same volume. Perhaps .the addi* . 
tion of each vocal part separately, 
the purchase of whicit might be op- 
tional and of uo great amount, 
would be acceptable to many. 'With 

I regard to the intrinsio meritortbe 
work, we are able to dedare, that, 
the selection, as far as it has gmie, 
evinces taste aad judgment, and ^ 
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the adaptatiap for four, voices is i 
throughout extremely satisfactory. 
The same is the case with the ac- 1 
companioients, which combine sim- 
plicity with effectiveness of har- 
mony. Mr, Whitaker’s own ori- 
ginal compositions^ of which there 
are five* or six in this number^ have 
our entire approbation. The 
8torm,” in particular, does him 
great credit : it is an impressive 
and, as to harmony, highly clever 
performance. Although the work 
is intended for a sacred purpose, 
the musical amateurs will derive a 
high gratification from the execu- 
tion of many of its pieces on occa- 
sions not absolutely devotional. 
We do not know whether we shall 
be deemed authorized to state any 
objections to the introduction of 
profane melodies into divine ser- 
vice, as the practice is so very 
common in this country. Withus, 
however, the association of ideas, 
by means of musical sounds, is so 
certain and instantaneous, that we 
cannot hear an opera tune at church 
without immediately recollecting 
the situations, actors, countenan- 
ces, &c. by means of which the 
primitive impression took' place. 
In this respect, therefore, special 
discretion may be recommetidable 
in the continuation of T/ie Seraph, 
more particularly as very few me- 
Iqdies, if any, not written for devo- 
tional purposes, possess the sim- 
plicity and stem solemnity which 
form the essential requisites in sa- 
cred music. 

Scots tcho hae wi^ Wallace lled^^ 
sung hy Mr. Braham at Covent- 
Garden Theatre in Guy Manner- 
^ ing; the Symphony and Piano- 
- iurie Accompaniments composed 
by Mr^^JBraliani. Biitiou and 


Whitaker, St. PauKs Church* 
yard. ^ Pr. Is. 6d. 

Our readers are long acquainted 
with this impressive Scotch air, and 
most of them probably ha\e wit- 
nessed or beard with what enthusi- 
asm its delivery by Mr. Braham in 
the above-mentioned drama was 
( greeted. Like his “ llobin Adair,’’ 

I ite was called upon to sing it three 
I rimessuccessively on each perform- 
ance. A sort of fac-similc, there- 
fore, of that execution, proceeding 
from Mr. Braham himself, must na- 
turally excite increased interest. 
The arrangement is simple, and 
consequently, in this case, as it 
should be. In the symphony, how- 
ever, we observe, rather with sur- 
prise, some very peculiar modula- 
tions. 

Trepiccole Ariette, coll* Accopipag* 
niamento di Forte- Piano, dedicate 
a Miss Amelia Culling Smith, da 
G. Liveriiti. Op. 4. 

Although the author has affixed 
to these airs the modest epitliet 
piccole, they must not be mistaken 
for trifles. We have derived a high 
degree of gratification from this 
performance- The first, in F ma- 
jor, sets out with the question, 
Da me, chevuoil in the most apt 
and natural manner *, the expression 
of d’wn infelice is equally happy, 
and the conclusion of the' first 
strain, voice as well as accompani- 
ment, devised with much feeling. 
The second air, in A minor, of but 
three lines, is exquisitely delicate^ 
and shews, by various original turns, 
that real talept will manifest itself 
in the most confined space assign- 
ed to its scope. The changes from 
minor to major, and vice versa, as 
well as the few modulations, are in 
the best classic style, and the siin- 
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}ite accdmpfiniment is devised with 
the utmost taste* The subject of 
the poetry bbihg the lament of a 
Scottish lass, a small tinge of Scotch 
style has occasionally heed intro- 
duced. We are glad to perceive 
no more of it in this instance ; the 
ehortening of tlie notes which bear 
the accent, in favour of tlio^ which 
do not, produces a quaint snap- 
ping in the Scotch songs which is 
not to 9 ur taste. The last arieitrjy 
a prayer to the goddess of love, is 
perhaps in a style somewhat too 
familiar for such an invocation, 
and, upon the whole, less original, 
than its predecessors ; but it pos- 
sesses other distinguishing features 
bf merit: its animated ^nd impas* 
stoned mClody is coloured with va- 
rious decorative figures of peculiar 
elegance^ and the accompaniment 
more elaborate and florid, so as to 
support the voice richly-through- 
out. 

We must not omit doing ample 
justice to tlie scrupulous attention 
to tasteful execution which the au- 
thor has evinced in this publica- 
tion. Every shade of expression 
is minutely indicated by proper 
inarks4 These we particularly re- 
commend to the strict notice of the 
atnatenr, since their observance will 
not only infinitely enhance the ef- 
fect of these airs, but generally 
improve his taste and feeling for 
other occasions, and banish that 
sweet unmeaning languor, which 
in the vocal eflPorts of northern na- 
tions is but too prevalent even with 
the most exquisite voices. In this 
fcajiect Mr. L.*s three ariettas be- 
fore Us may be considered as so 
many lessons for the vocal student. 
Tht Gordon Watt^ for 
Forte, composed for, nnd most re- 

Voi r. No. xxviiL 
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^ inscribed to, itve 

Non. Dim^JaneGordon, by James 
Calkfn. Pr. Si. 

A mcrveiUeot in | time^ of a 
gentle, melodious diaracier, and 
throughout satis'fiatitDr 3 r, affords aii 
apt introduction to the main pieUe; 
Of this latter (in C major), unas- 
suming and simple as it is in its 
texture, we ate likewise warranted 
in expressing a favokrable opinion. 
The several subdivisions in the al- 
lied keys of P blend Into ft 

connected agreeable whole ; a few 
easy modulations, p.4, produce the 
intended effect of relief; tlie pas- 
sages towards the end are neat ; and 
the conclusion itself deserves com- 
mendation. The facility and at- 
tractiye nature of this composition 
render it very eligible for the prac- 
tice of the pupil. 

Lady AvondeVs Song, the Word^ ta-> 
ken from The Refusal, ^\l}y Mrsk 
West; composed, and respect fully 
inscribed to Mrs, Holroyd, by Miss 
Cecilia Burney. Pr. Is. 6d* 

Our judgment of this composi- 
tion, which bears the marks of an 
amateur^s pen, is of a mixed na- 
ture : there atU merits and defects. 
Among the former we reckon a 
considerable degree of taste, deli- 
cate feeling, and a certain portion 
of originality. On the othcM* ha^d, 
it appears as if the fair ailihoress 
had wished to make tire most of the 
few words of her poet. These are 
stretched through long bars of slow 
progress^ frequently at tbe rate of 
a monosyllable per bar, and some- 
times even les^. Tlius^, “ lost ihy 
heart,** or thfee, tny teftrS,^* for 
instance, engross three bars each 
respectively ; ** strive** ft bar 4hd 
half, &c. We do ndt sfty, iha't\c- 
casionally $uch elrteusionft mfty not 
1 1 
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be admissible^ but here they pre- 
vail throughout the song, and, to- 
gether with a great sameness of ac- 
companiment (in which one parti- 
cular passage appears to have been 
the special favourite), produce a 
monotonous sort of whining, even 
where the ideas themselves are far 
from being uninteresting. The 
text, especially in the latter half, 
is certainly of a very sombre cast ; 
but in music the expression of deep 
melancholy requires discreet use, 
and demands relief by means of 
less sombre ideas. To these gene- 
ral remarks we shall add one or two 
of a special nature. The symphony 
lacks rhythmical symmetr}', and 
begins with a seventh^ a licence 
which we can the less admit in a 
composition of this description, as 
it is but rarely resorted to by the 
greatest authors. The E to ** not,” 
/f. 3, b.% discords with the accom- 
paniment. The F « before the F h| 
at and grief,” p. 4, is a little ec- 
centric, and not easy to every sing- 
er. We have rather exceeded our 
usual limits in this article, because 
we saw in Miss B."s labour indica- 
tions of so favourable and promi- 
sing a nature, that we thought it 
our duty to give a candid opinion, 
which, if correct, might tend to fu- 
ture improvement. 

37/^ Mornivg of Love,^^ a. Song 
from Melincourt; the Music com- 
posed ^ and dedicated to Miss Qale^ 
by G. Kiallmark. Pr. 2s. 

An elegant little song; its me- 
lody proceeds, in easy unaffected 
iiow^ through a succession of chaste 
and ^lender ideas; every note fits 
the text; and the accompaniment, 
without being crowded, is select, 
varied, and effective. The solving 
discoad at parch and destroy” is 


finely applied, and the portion in 
the dominant of tlie key well de- 
vised and introduced. None of 
Mr. K.’s vocal productions has gi- 
ven us more satisfaction than tiiis; 
its charm ties in its chaste simpli- 
city. 

V AUegrettay Ro7fdiuo for the PiaffO- 
PortCy composed by C. L. Lithan- 
der. Op. 9. Pr. 2s. fid. 

U Allegrezzay in C major, is one 
of those scarce musical productions 
which combine absolute facility of 
execution with pleasing melody, 
good harmony, and absence of com- 
monplace triviality. This rare me- 
rit we have on former occasions 
discovered in some of Mr. L.’s com- 
positions, and in the present ron- 
dino it is particularly obvious. The 
subject, in the pastoral style, is at 
once attractive; the ideas deduced 
from it not only maintain a resem- 
blance of general character, but 
follow each other in natural and 
easy succession ; the changes of 
key are apt, and in some instances, 
as that to D, p. 4, of a select de- 
scription ; and the few modulations 
that occur are conducted in the 
best taste. "" 

Three Waltzes and TrioSy composed, 
and most respectfully dedicated to 
Miss CareWy by G. W. Maddisoii. 
Pr. 2s. 

If we are to judge of Mr. Maddi- 
soirs compositorial qualifications 
from these waltzes (and we do not 
recollect to have seen any other 
musical publication of his), we are 
free to acknowledge, on the one 
band, the existence of natural mu- 
sical talent, and a considerable de- 
greeof inventiveqriginality ; whit^, 
on the other, we obviously perceive 
crudities, which bespeak the want 
of a regular course of mubical stu- 
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cly« His labour resembles the pro- ed quantum of space ; wecan^ tbere- 
ductions of amateurs untutored by fore, say but a few words on the 
science, and the resemblance is the third waltz. Upon tlie whole we 
stronger in proportion as he ven- consider it the best ; some of the 
lures upon the rtcherche. In waltz ideas are select, in the true Vienna 
1. the first strain sets out with a Liindler sxy\e ; but the accompatfi- 
bass of naked and continual men t is often imperfect, and some- 

which may be executed by a drum ; times bad ( e* g. trio 6. 3). 
theSdandSdstrainsarefairenough. A Foluntaryjor the Organ^ ina fa* 
Against the 4tli strain, saving its miliar Style^ suited to Church 
awkward conclusion, we have no • vice; composed aud selected by S. 
decided objection; but in its se- jj F. Himbault, Organist of St. 
quel (p. 2, L 1, h. 3) the E tq , which ! Giles’s in tlie Fields. No. VI. 
we suppose was meant to resolve Op. 5. Pr. Is. 6J. 
from the key of B to F, is quite out This voluntar}^ consists of two 
of place, as the next bar still dwells movements, both of which are in 
in B. The beginning of the next i the st 3 de of ancient compositions 
line is quite unintelligible and bad, j of this class, simple, but correct 
and forms a marked contrast with | and satisfactory. The first move- 
tlie more deserving concluding four ; ment, an adagio, is of rather a se- 
bars. In the second waltz more ) vere character, and some of its 
originality is aimed at, but the at- ! ideas are not new to us, but they 
tempt, in most cases, has been un- )l combine into a proper whole. The 
successful. The 2d strain is with- second movement is a march, the 
out rhythm, trifling, and strangely subject of which is acknowledged 
sprinkled with semiqnavered F, C’s to be by the late Mr. Burbidge. 
to spin out the quantum of eight , Some echoes are aptly introduced ; 
bars. In the third subdivision, the j ^he texture of the whole is also 
leaps across the left hand product | plain, but offers no feature liable 
objectionable octaves ; the next, , to critical objection. All proceeds 
and last strain before the trio, ven- I; regularly, and well proportioned as 


turcs out of the beaten track most j; to rhythm ; and the execution is 
unsuccessfully: the whole is very ji void of difficulty^, 
uncouth. The trio is not amiss, es- , ‘‘ Plaisirs de CEtef a familiar 
pecially the first strain ; in the se- Rondo for the Piano-Forle^ com* 
cond we have some learned evolu- posed by James Clarke. Pr. Is. fid. 

tions, and, with them, some objec- An easy trifle, of simple mate- 

tionable progressions. Through- rials, yet agreeable in the whole, 
out these waltzes the proper fun- and satisfactory ‘enough in point 
dameutal bass notes are frequently’’ of melodic context end harmonic 
missing : by adding them below the treatment. In the fourth bar, how- 
author’s bass, and considering the ever, and its repetition^ we observ e 
latter as a middle part, we have a flow. The D in the bass is harsh, 
more than once rendered his liar- The four quavers had better have 
iDOTiy acceptable to our ears. We been a, f, b, g, omitting the minim 
have already exceeded our intend- f altogether. 

I I 2 
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If Jamie Iceepswooi^gf poor Jenny 
must a favourite Scottish Bal- 

lad^ sung hy Miss Tunstall at the 
London Concerts ; icritten by Mr. 
Upton* composed by J. Monro. 
Pr.ls.6d. ^ 

Two strains in A major,; the first, 
in J- time, ingratiates itself by a 
properly connected flow of plea- 
sing melody, artless in character, j 
yet interesting. The portion in four ' 


sharps is particularly engaging, 
and well imagined. The strain in 
4 time, which follows, begins with 
a bar very similar to the favourite 
Rest thee, babe,’’ but inmiedi« 
ately proceeds to different melodic 
(fevelopement. The conclusion, 
“ No, no, no, laddie, no !” could 
not have been more adequately ex- 
pressed; it is extremely natural. 


DESCRIPTION AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF ACKKIIMANN'S 
PATENT MOVEABLE AXLE FOR CARRIAGES. 


Tins new, ingenious, and highly 
useful invention, applicable to all 
four-wheeled Carriages, was com- 
municated to the Patentee by the 
inventor, George Lankensperger 
of Munich, coachraaker to his Ma- 
jesty the King of Bavaria; who 
also transmitted a model, which 
may ho seen at the house of the 
I^itentee, 101, Strand, and from 
which the annexed designs for the 
instruction of the workmen have 
been made. The advantages re- 
sulting from this invention are so 
numerous and important, that it 
cannot fail in a short time to be 
considered indispensably neces- 
sary to four-wheeled carriages of 
every kind. 

The follbwing is an extract of a 
letter from the inventor, Mr. Lan- 
kensperger, to Mr. Ackermann, 
which accompanied the model ; 

My attention has been for ma- 
ny years engaged in the consider- 
ation ^of the mechanism of four- 
Wheejed carriages, with a view to 
the improvement of the present 
construction, and to the reduction 
of the weight and draugbt- 

My efforts have not proved 
fruitlesij and I have been ‘so for- 


tunate as to contrive, by means of 
my newly invented Moveable 
Axle, a carriage which requires 
no more than six pieces of timber : 
whereas, according to the usual 
modeof construction, aboutTWF.N- 
TY are necessary, exclusively of 
I the wheels. The principal advan- 
tage, however, resulting from the 
application of this Moveable Axle 
is, that tlie upper and lowx-r car- 
riage become united into one 
whole ; great simplicity and solidi- 
fy are produced ; the danger of 
breaking the perch-bolt is entirely 
prevented ; by this mode of pla- 
cing the springs great elasticity is 
obtained; and, lastly, the carriage 
is enabled to turn short, without 
the least risk, in the smallest pos- 
sible space — which was, in fact, 
one of my primary objects, and I 
trust you will give me credit for 
having accomplished it. 

“ The firsit carriage that I liuilt 
was a heavy stage-coach or dili- 
which has* now run every day 
for upwards of eighteen months, 
frequently carrying upwards of two 
tons and a h?ilf weight over very 
bad mads, ahd not a single screw 
ot bolt has yet given way, J have 
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since built upwards of forty new 
carriages on this principle ; and the 
following passages from a few out 
of the numerous attested letters 
that I have received, will, I dare 
say, suffice to shew with what ap- 
probation my invention has been 
honoured. 

I. The Royal Commissioners of the 

General Post and Mail Oificc 
at Munich, for which I have 
made a carriage on my princi- 
ple, attest, “ tliat this carriage 
has not onl y proved its strength 
by bearing cbnsidcrableweiglits 
and frequent use, hut also af- 
fords the following advantages; 

1. It is possible to turn with it 
in a very confined sj)acc, with- 
out danger of upsetting. 

2. Vast space is gained for lug- 
gage. 

3. The carriage may be made 
much shorter tlian u^ual• 

4. Owing to this circumstance, 
as well as to the lieight of the 
fore -wheels, the draught is 
greatly diminished,” 

II. Mr. Jacob Frederic Schmidt, 
banker of Augsburg, states — 

That a suininer carriage to 
hold eight persons, made by 
me, perfectly answers the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, 
and that eight persons may be 
drawn in it over bad roads by 
two ordinary horses; and there 
is also abvindance of room fur 
luggage in this carriage.” 

III. Mr. WestUfeimer, banker of 

Munich, for whqm I have ^nade 
a Russian hunting -carriage, 
called to hold se- 

ven persons, attests^ — 

“ That as the whole carriage, 
without splinter-bar and pole, 
consists of only four light pieces 


of wood, and the carriage turns 
very easily upon a much small- 
er space than with the crane- 
neck, the latter may be wholly 
dispensed with, and yet equal 
strength and solidity obtained. 
I'his I attest not only in token 
of my satisfaction, but as a tri-* 
bute due to truth.” 

IV. General Couni von Zwey- 
briicken, for whom I made an 
open summer carriage to hold 
six persons, writes, under date 
of Dec. 16, 1816— 

That he has used this car- 
riage for five montlis in the 
worst bye-roads in hunting and 
for other purposes, without the 
smallest accident; that it has 
an agreeable motion ; and de- 
serves particular recommenda- 
tion for its lightness combined 
with strength, and its capabili- 
ty of curning short.” 

This carriage, with every 
thing belonging to it, weighs 
only 776 Ihs. 

V. Mr. von llaherl, first physician 
to the King of Bavaria, pos- 
sesses a light carriage with a 
moveable axle upon my prin- 
ciple, “ which,” to use his own 
w ords,“ turns w Ithout the perch, 
holt and crane-neck, and the 
carriage is much simplified, and 
made slitter and lighter, with- 
out prejudice to strength and 
duranil^.” 

VI. Joseph Cbunt von Toring See- 
feld, captain and aide-de-camp 
to the King of Bavariii^ ex- 
presses his satisfaction with a 
low phaC^on made for him, in 
the following words : 

** As I have convinced my- 
self of the durability and light- 
ness, as also of the capaJi)ility of 
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tnrnirig short in the most con- 
fined spaces without a crane- 
neck, Thereby not only assure 
Mr. George Lankensperger of 
my entire satisfaction, but also 
attest that his new invention is 
worthy of universal adoption.” 
VII, Mr. Christian Wcndling, mer- 
chant, and Mr. Franz von 
Schneederar, municipal coun- 
sellor, both of Munich, con- 
jointly attest that carriages built 
upon my principle possess the 
folio wi n g advanta ges over those 
tipon the old construction : 

1. They allow the heavy and 
expensive iron crane -necks, 
and the under carriage, which 
is liable to so many accidents, 
with all its appurtenances, to 
be dispensed with. 

** 2. llie turning of the carriage 
is rendered infinitely more safe 
by the Moveable Axle, as the 
wheels never change their po- 
sition, but only their direction : 
consequently a carriage built 
upon this principle is always 
supported upon tlie same four 
points, that are constantly at 
the same distance from one 
another, and consequently can- 
not possibly be upset in turn- 
ing. 

3. The lightness resulting from 
the above-mentioned simplifi- 
cation of carriages, allows twice 
the weight to be drawn with 
the same number of horses as 
by the former construction.” 
viTi. Mr. Alois Fleckinger, banker 
of Munich, sold his carriages, 
and I built him three new ones 
• upon my principle* He attests 
as follows: . 

As the inventor had alrea- 
dy made trial of his method 


with the most decisive success, 
he obtained many orders, and 
I employed him to make for me 
a carriage to hold eight per^-' 
sons, to be drawn b^’two horsesi; 
Convinced of its superior light- ' 
ness and durability, I ordered 
two other new carriages, which- 
arc already finished. One of 
them, which serves both for a 
town and travelling carriage, is 
rendered particularly light ami 
elegant by it* shortness and the 
height of the fore-wheels.” 

IX. Charles Count von Baiirngar- 
ten of Munich, chamberlain to 
the King of Bavaria, attests as 
follows : 

‘‘ George Lankensperger of 
this city, coachmaker to the 
king, made last spring for the 
undersigned a slate carriage 
upon his newly invented prin- 
ciple. As the construction is 
very much simplified by this 
method, which requires much 
less wood and iron ; as the car- 
riage admits of being consider- 
ably shortened, and gains pro- 
])ortionably in lightness, and 
may be turned in a very small 
space, owing to the peculiar 
structure of the axle ; and as 
this equally ingenious and use- 
ful invention deserves to be 
generally recommended, I am 
desirous of testifying to the said 
George Lankensperger my per- 
fect satisfaction on this account. 

Charles Count 
“ VON Baumgarten, 
Chamberlain to the King." 
Munich, May lo, 1817." 

“ Besides the above, many other 
persons of the highest rank and dis- 
tinction (as Prince Wrede, Field- 
Marshal of the Bavarian army ; his 
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Excellency the English Ambassa- — ^These .plates are considerably 
dor; Baron von Eichthal^ &c.) thicker ht the two ends, and have 
possess carriages made by me upon -round boles to receive the vertical 
this new principle, from whom I axle, which, with the horizontal 
might obtain similar attestations ; axle, commonly called the arm, 
but I consider the preceding pas* that receives the wheel and the 
sages, quoted verb€Um from the stay E, which supports tlie sway- 
originals^ conjoined with the pa- bar, is made of forged iron in one 
tent grunted to me by his Majesty whole, and is connected by way of 
the King of Bavaria, as sufficient hinges to the sway-bar B at the 
to place the utility of my invention extremity of H ; hence the action 
beyond all doubt. of the short turn by the moveable 

George Lankenspergeu, axle is produced, and forms the 
. “ Coochmaker to Ike King/* principal feature of this invention 

« Munich, May u, 1817 .” and patent, by which the shorten- 

All the above are certified to be ing from 15 to 18 inches in a four- 
genuine extracts from the original wheeled perch carriage is obtain- 
letters by the local authorities of ed. It is next to impossible to 
Munich. break the perch-bolt; and even if 

■ ^ that should happen, it would not 

Explanation Prints, at all endanger the traveller, as 

ing side and front Plansy the carriage would go on without 

and Sections of R. Ackrkmann’s it, because the fore- wheels are uni- 
Patent Moveable Axle, ap- ted to the uppercarriage itself, and 
plicable to all four-uheeled Car* cannot be detached tberefrom as 
riages. on the old construction, where the 

Fig. 1. A front view of the Axle- upper and lower carriage form two 
tree-bed, with its timber. distinct parts, which admit of no 

Secondly, the iron-work of the oth^ union than by the perch-bolt, 
same, without the timber. Fig. 2. A plan of the carriage, 

lliirdly, the futchel splinter-bar which shews the short turn obtain- 
and axle, looking downwards upon ed by the moveable axle; the red 
it. A is an opening in the lower circular line to the perch shews 
part of the axletree-bed for the the track the stiff axletrec would 
futchel to pass, which is well se- take in this sa.me carriage: thisde- 
cured with iron pbtes on the sides, monstration is obvious and speaks 
top, and bottom; at the end is a for itself. F four strong iron stays ; 
hole two inches long, and is con- one end fastens by four bolts with 
nected by a bolt witli a sunk head the principal or i:^ck plate of the 
to the centre of the sway-bar spring to the spring-transom, and 
The spring-transom C has two iron by a graceful sweep joins the pei;;ch 
plates, top and bottom, DD,w|uch at G; and to this stay is joined 
are secured by six strong bolts, with screws and bolts the one that 
* In the Specification I call the sway- comes from the spring ; and thus 
bar the Mywpathetic bar, as by that com- ataay pieces of timber and screws 
iDufiicadon only the po/e, futchel, ^ad 11 »re rendered useless and entwly 
fora- wheels act* in concord | dispensed with; besides, it ii pe-, 
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cessary to «A>8Rrre, that this mode 
of placing and securing the springs 
produces more elasticity, more 
strength, and less weight. 

Fig. 8. shews a side view of the 
carriage with a barouche body on 
it} and it mil easily be perceived, 
that a coach or chariot, or any other 
body, may be hung on the same 
carriage. 

Mr. G. DOdd of 43, Crawford - 
Street; Mr. Birch of 71, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
Mr. Maberley, Welbeck-street; 
Mr. WlNDUS, 71, Bishopsgate- 
street; Mr. Johnson, 75, Long- 
Acre; Messrs. Stubbs and Han- 


cock, Whitechapel ; 

Kinder, 64, Gray’s Inn-lane^ 
Messrs. ELUOTTandiEWBRjWest* 
minster Bridge; Messrs. Messer 
and Page, Margarct-8treet,Caven- 
dish-square, and other Coachma- 
kers, are now building Carriages 
on the principle of Ackbrmamn’s 
Patent. 

N. B. The Fore- Axles, the con- 
necting the Sway-Bar, top and 
bottom Transom-Plates, Futchel- 
Irons, Perch-Bolt, &c. &c. are fur- 
nished to Gentlemen and CoRch- 
makers by the Patentee, No. 101, 
Strand; where the Model may be 
seen. 


FINE ARTS. 

PICTORIAL CARDS. 

PLATE 21. — FOUR PLAYING-CARDS. 


The Ten of Hearts. An al- 
tar and idol of Indian worship 
combine the figures of the card, 
and represent one of the images of 
theSoors and Assoor8,or good and 
evil genii recorded in the Mahah- 
barat, or Great War, a Sanscreet 
poem, said to have been translated 
in the latter part of the eighteenth 
centuiy, under tlie title of Bliag- 
vat-GeetUfOr Dialogues of Creesh- 
Da aud Arjdon. The original is 
Relieved in India to be of so great 
KQtiqaity as four thousand years, 
and to contain the chief mysteries 
of the Hindoo religion of that pe- 
Tiod*. The face of the 'idol is 
formed of the heart, as are also the 
^finaments of the vases and of the 

Six of Clubs. An elegant 
Qrecian figure singing and playing 
^ Maurice’s Indian Antiqiiitie$. 


on the lyre, the sound-board of 
which is formed of the club, and 
the vase containing flowers is also 
ornamented by it; the club like- 
wise composes the enrichments of 
the architectural accessories. 

The Eight of Spades is a por- 
tion of the story of the Fracas, de- 
scribed in its continuation : it re- 
presents Teresa in the little back 
parlour of the hotel, in which Mon- 
sienr Le Pallet made his unfortu- 
nate boasts of successes over the 
master of languages. The spade 
represents the aperture in the wall 
as before, the sleeve of the lady’s 
dress, a ridicule, devices on a chair, 
and other furniture embellishments. 

The Ace of Diamonds. This 
card contains a representatioti of 
the Egyptian black idol, n ged and 
propliet of tlie night: these images 
were commonly sculptured ii^lacK 
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Btotiid or marble^ as were all those gave at the chirurgeon’s door was 
represeirtatioOB of the deities pre- gentle, timid, and restrained— it 
aitHng over sleep, or the dark hours, conveyed a faithful report of the 
All the statues of the Nile were of anxieties of her heart ;,^and a bet* 
this complexion, to which the ter judge of these symptoms would 
J^gyptians seem to have had an have said, There is mbdest virtue 
early veneration, arising perhaps in affliction at the door,” and he 
from circumstances connected with would have let it in. But to 
their origin, which habit and tra- Shwaltzbruck it told no Such tale; 
dition had rendered sacred. j to him it seemed the aniiounce- 

* j ment of an abridged fee merely^ 

BF.ATRICM, OK THE FKACAS, j and hc reluctantly called his houW- 
(Coududed from p. j83 ) ! Leej^r^ to inquire if he must needs 

“ The sound of a knocker at go forth” immediately. As the 
midnight, said the Baron Swe- !j house consisted of only four rooms, 
denborg, who was not always a vi- | that is to say, the shop, the kitchen 
sion^ry, “ assures me of the move- behind, the upstairs parlour, and 
ments of revelry or distress; and ! the attic, the doctor sirpL in a re^ 
my own door never resounds at that |cess that had formerly been part 
hour, but it is the [larb'tngcr of of the sliop, and which still in the 
some calamit3'.” — Dr. Shwaltz- day-time, when his bedstead was 
bruck was no disciple of that emi- metamorphosed into a respectable 
nent dreamer, whose nights, it cabinet, inscribed with many phar- 
should seem by bis many Latin .re- maccutic labels, was the operative 
velations, were not often disturbed i surgery : — Beatrice could there- 
by these interruptions : but the fore hear him calling to his ancient 
doctor, nevertheless, entertained damsel, who reposed in the kitch- 
the same opinion, and as the cala- cn, and she heard in dismay the 
mity that usually approached his ! grumbling replies of the old wo- 
door, by night or by day, was such ' man, as repining at the disturb- 
asto benetit himself, it caused none • ance, and wondering, mutteringlj^, 
of those emotions of beneficent j that people could not contrive to 
fueling that we recognise as be- ' keep better hours in their mis- 
longing to the baron’s observation. : chances; and if they must foolishly 
A'physician’ssleep, if he haveprac- i be wanting doctors, which for her 
lice, is at best a son of dog sleep — ' part she thought they miglit as 
one ear is ever sentinel to the well he without, it was hard that 
other’s repose; and had they tlie she should be disturbed, forsooth, 
faculty of movement which is pos- at such an unreasonable lime of 
sessed by the ears of some animals night, when the morning, or the 
who wear them of greater length, next day for what she kr»evv, woid^l 
the physician’s would be seen vi- do quite asw^ell, if not better. All 
brating in his sleep, and thrust this foreboded an ill ;rece|)t5on tc5 
backward, sideways, and forward, the trembling applicant, unci she 
to catch the sound of every move- heard the shrill .voice of “ Whai 
ment that might occur in its neigh- would ye, child ?” repeated through 
bourhood. Tlie rap which Beatrice the still-closed door^ before she ob- 
Poi. V. No. XXV IIL 
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tallied courage to 'reply to it. — 

All! Juditli/' said Beatrice with 
a sigh, it is no sorrow that may 
be delayed, or that medicine can 
cure, that now unwillingly disturbs 
you — it is Beatrice in affliction, in 
danger, and despair, that asks her 
kinsman for shelter, Judith, and you 
for the common offices of humani- 
ty/’ — She shan’t come in — she 
shan’t come in!” cried the doctor 
in a voice that resembled the ex- 
plosion of two-penny crackers, and 
he jumped out of bed to oppose 
tlie opening of the door; which 
Judith had, however, effected be- 
fore her master could make his way 
through the labyrinth formed by 
the counter, stools, and huge mor- 
tar, that made up the chief furni- 
ture of the apartment. — She 
shan’t come in, I tell you!” said 
he in a great fury, seizing the pes- 
tle from the mortar, wliich stood 
convenieiiil}^ near the door, tliat 
the hoy miglit pound his drugs and 
take in messages at tlie same lime 

slic shan’t come in, by 1” 

Patience, patience! in the name 
•)f thy^ blessed saint, patience!” j 
said Judith, preventing the asse- 
veration, and hear tlie damsel! 
— Wliai! Master Shwalizbruck, 
3Tn]r own kiu and kind, and in trou- 
ble too, and not hear her?” 

Judith [lut out an arm that in ; 
lengtli kept both the doctor and ■ 
his pestle at a distance; for he was 
hnt a little man, and somewhat de* ; 
formed, and age had assisted in the ; 
diminution, shrinking him like a j 
dried alligator, until he had be- j 
come a tolerable subject on which j 
to pursue the study of osteology — I 
tins might have been a convenience ; 
to a greater novice in the art: Ju- I 
diih, on the contrary, was tall and 


robust, though considerably ad^ 
vanced in years, and would have 
been a desirable testimony of the 
doctor’s skill, had she not, as he 
called it, maintained a fallacious 
opinion of the mystery, and too 
often indiscreetly avowed, that she 
never took abominable poison.” 

A sort of cessation of arms hud 
for a moment taken place, accom- 
panied by an awful silence, pro- 
ceeding from the perplexity of 
each party ; and Beatrice was about 
to commence her apology and pray- 
er, when a tremendous crash was 
heard above, on the little winding 
staircase opposite the spot on which 
the party stood. — “ Beatrice! Be- 
atrice!” said a faint and iiollow 
voice, issuing as it seemed from a 
gleam of light which increa.^ed as 
the sound became more audible, 
and immediately tliere appi?.ared, as 
she imagined, the spectre of the 
murdered master of languages. It 
descended slowly, holding vvilli one 
hand the pillar about nhich the 
stairs revolved, and bearing the 
night-lamp in the other; yet nei- 
ther hand was seen, for the arms 
were clothed by sleeves of an enor- 
mous length, that seemed to the 
alarmed imagination as streaming 
with blood, and the body \vas en- 
veloped in .a vestment of an un- 
earthly shape : its face was pale and 
ghastly, the eyes sunk deep in their 
sockets, and its body, formerly re- 
spectable enough, shrunk to a 
spectre- like insubstantiality — it 
was a tramlaiiou of the master of 
|| languages! His bald bead was 
nearly covered with a huge black 
plaster, that added to his paleness 
a more deathlike hue ; and his knees 
trembling under him, gave to the 
light a tremulous motion, that ren - 
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deredjhe features less distinct and /| reer of his fury, Mons. Le Pallet 
die sight more appalling. Beatrice and himself were proceeding to 
shrieked in amazement and terror ; adjust their iiintiial differences.— 
but the old woman, with a sneer at “ Surely,” said the good man, 
the doctor, a^ indicating Ins want i “ surely it must be the gentleman 
of skill, begged her not to be alarm- j; I confided to the care of this house 
•ed, for it was only the poor gentle- j! some weeks ago, and still he is here, 
man that doctor’s stuff had made m and in this condition! — How is 
worse, and whom she could have this?” said lie addressing tlie doc- 
made well long ago, if her master j tor, who by tins time had assumed 
would have permitted her ; for she ! some decent liahiliments and all 
knew be was not much beside bis ilu* gravity of bis profession. He 
wits, although certainly be talked shook his head, and significantly 
so many languages that nobody hinted that tlie poor man’s iiitel- 
could understand iiirn. ;j iects were unsettled, and that it 

During this time tlie doctor was i would he dangerous to disturb him 
motionless with contending feeling; by such questions. Failier An- 
at length, in a fury, he brandished selm took the sick man kindly hy 
the pestle in fearful threats at the - the hand, and feeling his [lulse, 
poor linguist, whom he ordered to also shook his head, but it was with 
remount to liis chamber in the at- j a conviction of another sort; and 
tic: — but it was too late — die ef- :} he desired to know what was meant 
fort had exluuisted his strength, || hy the strange dress in which the 
and he fell to the ground seeming- li linguist was found. Judith ex- 
Jy in a dying state. The chirur- l| plained tins, by stating tliat it was 
geon himself became alarmed, and ‘| her master’s morning - gown, to 
began to apply means for reviving ! whirli, by his desire, she had sewed 
birn; but Judith insisted that he the leg parts of a pair of red yarn 
was dying, and needed the coin- }{ hose, so as to lengtlien the arms, 
fortahle presence of some ghostly :j and whicli her master had applied 
father; and while the doctor was ! I by w'ay of a straight waistcoat; 
busied in bis ivay, she rushed out putting it upon his patient the 
of doors, and presently returned , hack part before, crossing the arms 
with the object of her pursuit. 'Flie ' and fastening it beliiud, he bad so 
sick man revived, and becoming ; disqualified him from doing mis- 
delighted with the presence of the *• chief cither to himself or to others, 
venerable comforter, lie began toj But, poor gentleman!” said she, 
relate the particulars of his du- “ I suppose he has accidentally 
ranee, and in his haste he attempt- loosened it to-night, and so found 
ed to do so in the mixture of dia- his way down stairs ; I wonder he 
lects and tongues that had assured lias not broke his neck over the 
tlie same priest of the disorder of water-jug and crockery at the head 
his intellects nearly a month before, of the stairs.” 
and by which only he could have She then took a liglit,aiid mount- 
recognised the object that claimed ing the staircase, she jireseiitly 
his attention on the stormy night screamed out, “ The Lord be good 
of St. Benedict, when, in the ca- to as ! if he has not broken all the 

K K 2 
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brittlery, and the stairs and the top 
parlour are all in a swim— *tlie Lord 
be good to us! — And you, you 
dull, stupid, go-to-sleep, never- 
waking wretch!” said she, thump- 
ing something that sounded like a 
hard bolster, that cried out “ What’s 
the matter now ?” and seemed to 
sleep again — “ and you must needs 
be letting the genilcman get out of 
the room and do all this inisehief, 
although I have daily done hai^ the 
work pf the shop that you might be | 
better able to keep watch at night 
—but it’s ill your master always 
got at your hands, you stupid dolt 
you !” 

Beatrice, who had retired with 
alarm to the jutting window of the 
shop, was now sufficiently recover- 
ed to apply the circumstances of 
the night to her own advantage ; 
and she forthwith told the holy fa- 
ther of the opinions entertained, 
that the good man had been mur- 
dered, and that she had been in- 
volved in the suspicion ; and that 
others her friends were not onl}^ in 
the same predicament, but in great 
peril, being yet in the confinement 
from which she had but just esca- 
ped. The linguist groaned deep- 
ly, and faintly uttered, *M’m not 
mad — I’m not mad — indeed I am 
pot!” and relapsed into one of 
those faintings i^rom which he had 
just recovered on the arrival of the 
priest. 

The doctor began to see that he 
had carried the matter rather too 
far, that his avarice had made him 
overstep the limits of professional 
practice, and that an inquiry might 
not only subject him to the loss of 
his projected charges, but of bis 
reputaiion also; taking, therefore, 
the unoccupied hand of the lin- 


guist, he gravely pronounced a fa- 
vourable turn in the disorder, at- 
tributing" the conquest to his un- 
ceiising attention, and particularly 
to the black plaster wliich so ef- 
fectually disfigured his patient. 

During these evc-uits the holy fa- 
ther sal beside the sick man, his 
brows darkly contracted, and the 
movement of deep indignation agi- 
tated them as the chirurgeon pro- 
nounced his own eulogium; he 
then arose with great solemnity, 
and addressing Beatrice, he said, 
Stop here, child ! to you I 
confide this unfortunate, warning 
that bad man, that further interfe- 
rence shall be at his peril: ’ and 
casting a look of sympathy and 
self-reproving tenderness on the 
linguist, he hastily departed. 

Such were the measures pursued 
by the good priest, that the musici- 
an and Teresa were speedily libera- 
ted, and Beatrice happily restored 
to her occupations, the chirurgeon 
being compelled to make ample 
compensation for her losses, he* 
yoiid which his means were not ca- 
pable, so that the other parties were 
fain to be content without it: and 
perhaps the law Itself was inade- 
quate to oblige him to provide fur- 
ther indemnities, had it been other- 
wise ; for it too frequently happens 
in governments even the best legis- 
lated, that a deeply rooted wicked- 
ness is found to be intangible to the 
law, whilst crimes of a less nature, 
and often the immediate results of 
necessity or misfortune, may ba 
severely visited by its operations. 

The eclairemement of the Fracast 
and its consequences re-established 
the ladies in the good opinion of 
tlieir neighbours, and the hotel waa 
visited even more numerom^y tbaa 
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before. The 5’oung notary having jj of jealousy, thart ever brought the 
succeeded lus old and lately de- ! painter to his imagination as being 
ceased master in the business of i the lord of Teresa^s affections : 
city scribe, he renewed w'ith sue- these were, however, soon and for- 
cess liis amorous solicitations, and tunately dismissed, for having ac«< 
eventually led the grateful Beatrice cidentally beheld her sporting with 
to the altar; wlio having transferred her monkey, whom she bad desig- 
the business of the hotel to her natecjL her dear Le Pallet,’^ he 
cousin, she left her in full posses- boldly construed lier endearments 
siun of the inviting stimulus to as sarcastic reproofs of the painter's 
German courtesy ever afforded by follies, and, as other wise men have 
beauty and good cheer, Mons. Le been before, be was- mistaken. In 
Pallet never returned ; so that the ,! due time the parties were united, 
musician had lost both his compe- '! and at this hour they each pursue 
titors, for the master of languages jj their respective occupations : the 
had been cured of the tender pas- I' lively painter is not wholly forgot- 
fiioii by the black plaster and other ten ; it may nevertheless be said, 
apecifics: but the musician was ! that the musician and his wife live 
sadly perplexed by certain qualms | together in perfect harmony. 

FASHIONS. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 

FLA Tli 22. — WALKING DRESS. The back is tight to the shape, and 
A tambkic innstin round dress, has a narrow braiding at each side, 
the skirt gored and rather full ; the The front is finisheef as far as the 
bottom is finished by a deep flounce waist by rich white silk frogs and 
of soft muslin, whicli is cut in scol- braiding. There is a small standing 
lops, and edged with narrow lace ; collar, which is lined with white 
this •flounce is isurinonnted by a ! satin. The sleeve is rather tight, 
broad piece of soft muslin honey- and surmounted by an epaulette, 
combed, and finished at each edge which is looped to the shoulder, 
by muslin scollops. High body, and ornamented with a white cord 
made tight to the shape, and richl}^ and tassels. Small white lace ruff, 
let in with work. Plain long sleeve, Head-dress the chupeaii et toque de 
finished at the wrist by three nar- Derri: the toque part is composed 
row scolloped flouucu^s. Over tliis of lavender-coloured satin, the hat 
dress is worn a pelisse composed of of velvet to correspond ; the crown 
lavender-coloured reps silk, and li* is very low, the brim deep, and 
ned with white sarsnet ; it is fasten- turns up all round; a full plume 
ed down the front by white silk of white ostrich feathers is placed 
buttons, and is ornamented at the so as to fall over to the left side, 
bottom of the skirt with a rouleau Kid gloves, and half-boots to cor- 
of white satin, which is entwined respond with the pelisse, 
with lavender-coloured silk cord. ■ ■■■■"■■ 
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PLATE 23 .— RVfiWING pIlRSS. 

A white gauze round dress, the 
bottom of tbe skirt finished by a 
large rouleau of white satin; the 
rouleau is ornamented at regular 
distances with braids of lemon -co> 
loured satin, and is surmounted 
by three hands of lemon-coloured 
satin. The body is made plain, and 
higher than tliey are generally 
worn ; it is finished round the bust 
by a single fall of blond lace set on 
almost plain. Short full sleeve, 
confined at the bottom by a row of i 
white satin points. A lemon-co* 
loured satin body, cut extremely 
low round the bust, is w'orn over 
the gauze one ; it is finished round 
the waist in the French style by 
tabs, and has a small epaulette, 
w'hich stands up on the shoulder, 
of a very novel form. Head-dress 
the Cambridge toyue^ composed of 
British net and pale iemon-colour- 
ed satin ; it is of a moderate height, 
ornamented round the top of the 
crown by rolls of pale lemon-co- 
loured satin! a bird of paradise 
plume is placed on one side. Neck- 
lace and ear-rings pearl. White 
levantine slippers, and white kid 
gloves, A plaid scarf, composed 
of net silk, is thrown carelessly 
over the shoulders. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
FASHION AND DRESS, 

Our fair fashionables now ex- 
change the rich but heavy drapery 
of winter for the gay costume of 
spring; yet we must own that it is 
rather in the materials than the 
form of their dresses that we per- 
ceive novelty, for pelisses and spen- 
cers still continue in general esti- 
mation both for carriage and pro- 
menade costume. For the latter 


they are composed of reps silk, le- 
vantine, or plain sarsnet, and lined 
with white sarsnet. Tlicy are uni- 
versally made tight to the shape, 
the waist very short, and the sleeve 
a moderate width. Epaulettes are 
I very general : they are either com- 
I posed of satin, or if they are of tlie 
same material as the pelisse, they 
are intermixed with satin; those 
which are made exceedingly full, 
the fulness confined by bands of sa- 
tin placed lengthwise, are consi- 
i dered very fasliionable. 

Satin ribbon and rich fringe are 
now the favourite materials for 
trimming pelisses. Six or eight 
pipings of satin disposed in waves, 
which go all round the pelisse, is a 
trimming much in favour : these 
are generally of white satin. Rib- 
bon is usually disposed in shells. 
Silk plush, though it is rather late 
in the season, is worn by many 
ileganits; it is put on all round the 
pelisse either in one broad hand or 
three narrow ones. 

Spencers, which are also made 
of stout silk, are likewise in estima- 
tion for the promenade; but we 
j have not observed any novelty either 
in their form or trimming worthy 
of the attention of our subscribers. 
Promenade bonnets are compo- 
sed of Leghorn, straw, and satin; 
but a very novel and elegant arti- 
cle has appeared, which promises 
to becoliie a greater favourite both 
in the carriage and promenade cos- 
tume than any of these matermis ; 
it is a mixture of straw and silk, in- 
vented, as we understand, by Mr. 
Coriabe of Meard^s-street, Soho. 
There is great variety in this arti- 
cle; sometimes it is white, some- 
times straw-colour, and frequently 
it is striped. Among the bonnets 
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subfiiitted to our inspection, there 
were some white ones with a narrow 
bright green stripe, which were ve- 
ry elegant, and liighly appropriate 
to the present season. We shall 
endeavour to give next month a 
prim of one of these bonnets. 

In tile carriage costume we find 
only pelisses or spencers ; the most 
elegant of the former arc composed 
of cream-coloured reps silk, rose 
and wliiie shot sarsnet, or pale blue 
le\ amine. We have seen a very 
elegant carriage pelisse made of 
the first of the above materials : it 
is a three-quarter height; the body 
made to fit the sliape exactly, but 
sloped in front so as to display the 
under-dress almost to the waist: it 
is finished round the bust by a small 
cream -coloured satin pelerine. The 
long sleeve is surmounted by a half- 
sleeve of satin to correspond; this 
is Very short and full ; the fulness 
is divided by a rich pea-green silk 
cord, brought in three divisions 
from the sluiulder, and ending in a 
rich tassel in the middle of the arm. 
The pelisse is trimmed all round 
with a wreath of apple-blossoms in 
chcnillcj which has a beautiful ef- 
fect ; the bottom of the long sleeve 
is cinhroidereti to correspond, 

^Ve must observe, that walking 
bonnets are worn with remarkably 
low crowns, the brims enormously 
large, quite square, and so low at 
the sides as to meet under tlie chin. 
']"hey are ornamented with ribbons 
s^nd flowers. For the dress |)ronie- 
nade or carriage costume, tlie hat 
given in our print is indijjputahly 
the most novel and elegant. Hall 
gipsy hats, composed of straw and 
silk, white chip, and white, satin, 
are also much in favour. Feathers 
are still worn, but llower.s begin to 


supersede them.* Wreaths of con- 
voi vnluses, hyacinths, and dog-roses 
are much in request bunches of 
Provence roses and fancy flowers 
are also worn. 

Fancy hats of mixed and wove 
straw have succeeded Leghorn : 
the Union hat, from the novelty and 
richness of the material, is much 
admired ; it is formed of pearl 
( baleiue perlee ) with fine satin straw^ 
or trciise tP Italic; the crown is low, 
and the front is thrown quite oflf the 
lace, and turns tastefully down to 
the cliin. Le tout-ensemble est cltar* 
matU et superbe. 

Muslin is now universally adopt- 
ed for dishabille, llobes, so much 
in favour last year for morning 
dress, are again revived, and in as 
high estimation as ever. We have 
been favoured by a fashionable 
marchande des modes in St. James's- 
street with u sight of several : the 
form of these robes is elegantly 
simple; the skirt is of a moderate 
fulness, the body quite high, the 
back draws in with an easy fulness 
to the waist, the front is made to 
the shape ; the sleeves are con- 
siderably wider than those worn for 
dinner dress. These robes are al- 
ways open in front ; if they are 
made in cambric or thick jacoiiot 
muslin, they are trimmed all round 
with a broad piece of thin jaconot 
muslin honeycombed ; about an 
inch of ’the muslin is generally left 
to form a flounce at each edge : 
the bottom of the sleeve is finished 
in a similar manner. 

Several of these robes are richly 
worked all round. The sleeves of 
these are finished at the wrist by a 
profusion of work. Fichus com- 
posed of thin jaconot muslin, trim- 
med sometimes with lacc, but more 
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^n€rall3r with ridi work, are an 
indispensable appendage to these 
robes ; the ^cku is always made 
with a high collar, which comes 
close round the throat, and has al- 
ways either four or five rows of lace 
or work. 

We had expected that this month 
would afford us some novelty in the 
form of dinner dress, but we have 
been disappointed. Frocks stiii 
continue in greater estimation than 
any thing else, and their simple 
form leaves us nothing to describe. 
India muslin is now in much esti- 
mation for dinner dress, but silks 
still continue, and are expected to 
continue, very fashionable. Pop- 
lins and bombazeens have disap- 
peared. The trimming of muslin 
dresses consists of either lace or 
work : if the latter, the bottom of 
the skirt is richly embroidered in 
five or six rows of work ; between 
each row a piece of muslin is ge- 
nerally disposed either in cork- 
screw-rolls or honeycombs, and the 
skirt is usually finished at the bot- 
tom with a broad flounce of rich 
work. 

If the trimming is lace, there are 
three flounces, each of which is 
headed by a row of puffed muslin ; 
these puffs are finished by rosettes 
or bows of ribbon. The half-sleeves 
of dresses trimmed in this manner 
are always interspersed with bows 
of ribbon, and the waist is orna- 
mented with a sash, tied in a bow 
and long ends behind. 

Gauze seems at this moment 
more tonish than any thing else for 
full dress. The most striking no- 
velty in evening costume is the one 
we liave given in our print; but we 
have been favoured, by the lady to 
whojjp weave indebtedfor the morn- 


ing dress we have just described^ 
with a sight of the bridal parapher-* 
nalia of a young lady of high rank. 
The bridal dress is of rich white 
silk; the form a frock, cut very 
low round the bust; short sleeves, 
wdiich are very full, and finished in 
a rich and novel style with a pro* 
fusion of French lace. The bust 
is ornamented with a fall of lace to 
correspond, which is caught up at 
j distances of little more than a nail 
. by rosettes of satin ribbon. The 
bottom of the skirt is richly finish-' 
ed with Bounces of broad lace. 

There are also several frocks 
of different coloured gauze, each 
trimmed with the same material in- 
termixed with white satin. One 
of these, finished round the bottom 
of the skirt with a drapery fiouilce, 
struck us as particularly elegant. 

Though not in the habit of no- 
ticing court costume, yet as novel* 
ty in every way is our object, we 
cannot refrain from noticing a new 
I court hoop, the invention of the 
marphamle des modes of whom we 
have just spoken : it is constructed 
I upon a principle which removes all 
the inconveniences of a hoop; a 
lady is as much at her ease in one 
as in her usual dress. They are 
also smaller than those generally 
worn, and the effect is consequent- 
ly much more graceful and becom- 
ing to the figure. 

Morning cormites and half-dress 
caps are now universally worn low 
in the caul : for the first, the mob 
form prevails, but they are cut in a 
more janty style ; the ears are very 
small, and cut far back; they are 
trimmed with ribbon only. 

Those worn in half dress are of 
a round form in general, though 
some, composed of satin and net; 
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are mobs; these are ornamented 
with a profusion of blond or thread 
lace, and have either wreaths or 
bunches of flowers. 

Toques do not appear to be at 
present in so much estimation for 
evening parties as they have been 
for some time. We have been ac- 
customed to see them in a great 
variety of shapes, but now the one 
which we have given in our print 
is the only tofjue generally consi- 
dered fashionable. 

Turbans composed of silver spot - 
ted gauze and silver tissue are in 
much estimation ; they are worn 
very low, and the Turkish form 
seems to predominate. 

Small hats composed of white 
satin are much worn in full dress. 
One of the prettiest is the Eliza- 
beth hat; it has a low yeoman 
crown, the four corners of which 
are ornamented with very small 
light tassels composed of pearls. A 
small front, of intermingled blond 
and satin, is looped in seven or eight 
places with pearl, and a long plume 
of beautiful white ostrich feathers 
is placed so as to fall over to tlie 
left side. 

In half dress tlie hair is worn 
braided across the forehead, and in 
general but little displaj'ed. Some 
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ladies, however, wear, instead of 
braids, a few light ringlets on each 
temple ; but the middle of the fore* 
head is always bare. 

The hair in full dress is now gc-» 
nerally disposed in light corkscrew 
ringlets on the forehead. The hind 
hair is partly arranged in curls and 
hands ; the curls are brought to the 
summit of the head, and confined 
by two or three hands of hair mix- 
ed W ith them ; the remainder of the 
j| iiind hair is generally platted and 
brought across the forehead. 

For matronly ladies turbans or 
dress hats are in universal estima- 
tion; but pearl ornaments or flow- 
ers still continue to be ado[)tcd by 
unmarried and 3'oiUliful bvUc.s, 
Emeralds are much worn in full- 
dress jewellery ; one of the- most 
beautiful ornaments for the hair that 
we have lately seen, is a wreath of 
laurel -leaves composed of them. 

Cornelian begins to be in some 
estimation in half dress ; the most 
fashionable are those of mingled 
red and wdiite : this sort of corne- 
lian is peculiarly and generally be- 
coming to the complex iuti. 

Fashionable colours forthemonth 
are, all the light shades of green, 
lavender-colour, azure blue, lilac, 
and Spanish brown. 
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Paris, March 30. 

My dear Sophia, 

Ouu out-door costume now 
consists entirely of spencers, which 
are worn with muslin dressesi, or 
rich silk shawls thrown carelessly 
1‘ound the shoulders. Spencers 
still consist almost wholly of vel- 
Tet, and black ones are esteemed 
Vol V. No. XXVI I L 


the most fashionable. T^licy arc 
made always light to the shape, the 
backs of a very moderate breadth, 
the waists very short, and the long 
sleeve father tight; a short half- 
sleeve, made very full on the shoul- 
der, and confined to the arm by a 
plain narrow band of velvet. There 
is a small collar, which is Just seen 
L L 
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under the niff ; it doses' at the i 
throat, and the fronts fasten on the 
inside. 

This spencer, thou(i;\i there is not 
the least novelty in its form, has 
yet a new and striking appearance, 
from the style in which it is trim- 
med : two rows of small gold but- 
tons are set on at each side of the 
front, in such a manner as to form 
the bust in the shaj)e of a heart; 
these buttons come from the slioul- 
der on each side, and the spencer 
has no other trimming. 

Within the last few days, how- 
ever, some spencers have appeared 
composed of spotted silk, generally 
rose-colour and white, or else ci- 
tron, or green, and white : these 
spencers are trimmed in the same 
manner as the velvet ones, but the 
buttons are silk, to correspond with 
the spots of the spencer. 

The shawls are very large, of a | 
rich substantial silk ; they have al- 
ways a beautiful border of (lowers 
embroidered in the loom. Themid- 
dle of the sliawi is cither white, 
citron, straw-colour, or pea-green, 
but white is considered most fa- 
shionable. 

Our promenade dresses now are 
all composed of cambric or jaconot 
muslin ; they arc made in the pUiin- 
cst possible style. The skirts are 
finished round the bottom by eight 
or ten tucks, or else four or iivo 
rows of worked muslin or letting-in 
lace. For morning dress the bo- 
dies are high, and have small pe- 
lerine collars, whicli fall over so as 
to display the whole of the throat, 
and are generally edged with nar- 
row lace. 'I'he body is loose, but 
confined at the w'aj^t by being 
gauged in three rows ; these gau- 
ginj3, which are nearly two inches 


in breadth, form the w^aist in a very 
pretty manner. The sleeve is long, 
it comes very far over the hand, and 
is nearly tight at the wrist; it is 
edged with a lace to correspond 
with the collar. 

Velvet and black satin hats are 
much in favour for plain walking 
dress : the most fashionable have a 
very low^ round crown ; the brim is 
enormously large in front, but of 
a moderate size at the sides ; a puf- 
fing of blond is put on round the 
edge of the brim, and the hat is 
generall}^ trimmed with ribbon on- 
ly. These bats are put very far 
back on the head, so as to display 
the cornette^ composed of tulle or 
clear muslin, which is worn under- 
neath. Cornettes are considered by 
ladies of all ages as an indispensa- 
ble appendage to plain walking 
dress. 

Large bonnets are also in fashion 
for the dress promenade; they are 
composed of gros de Nap/eSy satin, 
or crape, but the last is the highest 
ill estimation. Cupotesy which had 
declined exceedingly in favour, 
are now again worn ; but I cannot 
say there is any novelty in their 
form. 

Toque hats are upon the whole 
most fashionable for the dress pro- 
menade ; they are alwaj^s compo- 
sed of satin and crape, or gros de 
Naple.^ and crape, or fancy velvet 
and crape. They, as well as large 
bonnets and cnpolesy are generally 
ornamented with flowers ; wreaths 
of hyacinths without leaves are 
most in favour, but hunches of li- 
lac,* of while and rose-coloured 
hyacinths and crocuses, are also in 
favour. Full plunics of Marabout 
feathers arealso reckoned extreme- 
ly tonish. 
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Let us now turn to the in-door here ; it was worn at a party a few 
costume. I have already spoken evenings since by a handsome 


to you of morning dress : that worn 
for dinner, if for home parties, is j 
composed of the same materials ; if 
for a dinner of ceremony, spotted 
silk or India muslin is substituted, 
but the latter is highest in cstirna' 
lion. Silk dresses are made very 
low round the bust, which is usual* 
ly finished with a pelerine of fine 
lace ; the waist is very short, and j 
is ornnnunted by a l>and of satin 
fastened in front by a gold or pear! . 
clasp. The sleeves are generally 
long, and are decorated by a nar- [ 
row roll of satin wound in a cork- j 
screw manner round the arm. A 
profusion of narrow rouleaus of! 
satin finish the bottom of \\\e skirt. | 
I must observe to you, that the sa- ! 
tin always corresponds in colour 
with the dress ; it is generally w hit^, 
but one sees someiimes, thopgli 
rarely, dresses composed of straw- 
colour or pale pink. 

I'liere is nothing in muslin dress 
which you would think pretty; they 
are also made low, tight to the 
shape, and are literally loaded with 
lace; the most fashionable liave 
three serpentine flounces,the high- 
est of which comes nearly to the 
knee. This unbecoming stjlc of 
trimming is, however, onlj’ partial- 
ly adopted, for lace is the only ma- 
terial with w'hich dresses are trim- 
med high- 

Gauze, crape, iul/e^ and white 
satin are all in estimation for even- 
ing dress. Ball dresses are com- 
posed only of gauze or ful/e; satin j 
and crape are more in estimation ; 
for full dress. I shall endeavour | 
to describe to you one of the most 
elegant dresses, taken altogether, 
that I bay« seen since my residence ^ 


young .married lady, remarkable 
for the elegant taste with wdiich she 
decorates her person. 

A white satin round dress, made 
short enough to display a full irim- 
j niing of qniiled tuHe^ which orna- 
I meniod the bottom of the slip. The 
I body is made to the sirape ; the 
; sleeve short and full, and f nislierl 
' ?»t the bottom to corrosj^ond w'iih 
'he slip; each shoulder-sUnp is or- 
, namenitd with a pufiing of wiiite 
1 liuin placed across. At tlK bottom 
’ of the dress is a single rouleau of 
' white satin, immediat^-ly above 
I which is a drapery of luUe, which 
! is looped in eight or nine places by 
j small bunches of moss-roses ; tliere 
: are three in each bunch : this dra- 
! pery is surmounted by two rouleaus 
j of white satin. 

; The be.ul-dress consisted of a 
j lialf-garland of diamonds, which is, 
I think, the most heantifnl orna- 
; nu in 1 ever saw ; it consists of a 
• number of sprigs, whic h are very 
: \iiw at each Nidc, l)ut higher in the 
middle: this garland was placed 
. very far back on the summit of the 
head, and appeared to confine the 
hind hair. 'I’he front hair was dis- 
' posed in ringlets, wdiicli fell tliickly 
; over each temple; and a wreath of 
I roses, placed a little to one side, 

I was brought round the head. I 
i wish, my dear Sophia, I could give 
you any iilea of the exquisitely 
beautiful effect of this dress alto- 
gether. 1 know^, however, that your 
just taste will quarrel with tlie mix- 
ture of jewels and flowers in the 
hair, and I confess that I do not 
think it consistent; hut it has, ne- 
vertheless, a most striking appear- 
ance, and is very fashionable. 

L L 2 
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Turbans composed of crape are 
nuich in favour ; they are made al- 
so in silver gauze, and are orna- 
mented with ostrich feathers and 
Marabouts. Dress caps composed 
of Udk are also much worn ; they 
are always adorned with Marabout 
plumes. In very full dress, how- 
ever, jewellery is much more worn 
than it has been for some time : the 
most fashionable ornaments now 
are the garlands I have described 
to you : those who cannot afford 
lliem in diamonds, wear i)earl gar- 
lands. 1 have seen also some in 
coral, but these latter are not very 
general. 

The hair in full dress is now worn 
in veTy light ringlets on the fore- 
head, and low at the sides of the 
face. The hind hair is combed very 
tightly back, platted and brouglit 


up to the crown of the head, where 
it forms a moderate sized tuft. This 
fashion is generally becoming, hut 
in all probability it will soon he at 
an end ; for some elegantesy who lead 
the fashions, have been recently ob- 
served with the front hair combed 
entirely off the forehead, and a few 
corkscrew ringlets falling over each 
ear. I think you will agree with 
me, that it must be a very pretty 
face which this style of hair-dress- 
I ing would not spoil. 

I Fashionable colours at present 
I arei lilac, citron, rose-colour, and 
green. 

Adieu, my dear Sophia! I have 
scarcely left myself space enough 
to tell yon, that I am always your 
affectionate 

Eudocia. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITEllAllY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Early in April will be publish- 
ed, new plates of two whole-length 
Portraits of her Royal Highness 
Princess Charlotte and his Serene 
Highiiefcs Prince of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld, after the much-esteemed 
pictures by A. Chalon, R. A. en- 
graved by Henry Meyer, The un- 
precedented demand which has 
been, and still continues to be, made 
for the engravings of the whole- | 
length portraits of her late Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales and his Serene Highness 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
after the admired paintings of A, 
Chalon, R. A. renders it necessary, 
to satisfy the prevailing impatience 
to possess such acknowledged re- 
semblances of these illustrious per- 
sonages, to have new plates engra- 
ved % the same einineiit artist 


who produced those which have al- 
ready given such universal satis- 
faction. These are the only two 
whole-length portraits that have 
ever been engraved of those exalt- 
ed personages from the favourite 
paintings which are in the posses- 
sion of H. S. H. Prince Saxe-Co- 
burg-Saalfeld. 

R. Ackermann will publish short- 
ly, A Topographical and Panoramic 
Survey of the Campagna di Roma ; 
with references to Geology, His^ 
tory, and Antiquities: illustrated 
by a topographical plan on an ex- 
tended scale, and panoramic views 
referring to the plan, by Dr. F. C. 
L. Sickler, member of the Academy 
of Antiquities at Rome. 

Mr. Ackermann has in the press, 
a translation from the German, The 
History and Process of Lithography^ 
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itt-The Art of printing Designs from 
Stoncy written by the inventor, Mr. 
Alois Sennefeldcr of Munich ; illus- 
trated with a series of specimens of 
lithographic art. 

The publication of the Regent’s 
Edition of the Latin Classics (some- 
what retarded of late by accidental 
circumstances) will henceforth he 
prosecuted with. vigour, zeal, and 
perseverance. Livy and Sallust 
are now in the press, under the 
editorial sn])eriiitenclence of Dr. J. 
Carey, to whom the public are ai- 
ready indebted for the Horace, Ca- 
tullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Mar- 


the Rhine; by* A. Sehreiber, histo- 
riographer to his Ro^'al Highness 
the Grand Dukeof Baden, is in the 
press. 

A Romance from the pen of Mrs. 
Isaacs, authoress of Tales of To* 
day, Ella St. Lawrence, &c. &c. 
is in the press, and will appear 
early in May next. 

Mrs. Richardson is translating 
from the French of Madame de 
; Nousaz, the interesting tale of Ew- 
i genie et Mutildcy on Memoires de la 
1 famil/e de Mons, de Revel* 

!| A Series of picturesque and in* 
Ij teresting Views of thecity of Paris, 


tial, Ctrsar, Tacitus, and the serorul li to be engraved from drawings made 


edition of the Virgil with the j on the spot by Mr. F. Nasli,accom- 
Opuscnlay recently published. jl panied with letter-press descrip- 


Dr. Carry has also in the press, I tions, is preparing for publication. 


J7?.f Eton Latin Prosody illnstrafedy j 
with Englisli explanations of the , 
rules, and copious exam|)les from i 
the Latin poets. | 

Miss Croker’s novel, entitled T/te ' 
Question, II ho is Anna^ will appear I 
very soon, | 

The proprietorsof Walkingame’s 
Arithmetic have nearly ready for 
publication, A Treatise on Algebra, 1 
for the use of schools, upon tlie 
plan of, and intended to follow, . 
that popular work in the course of, 
instruciion. 

The Rev. Dr. J. Styles is editing 
Juvenilia, or Specimens of the early 
Eforts as a Preacher of the late 
Rev. C. Buck; to which are subjoin- 
ed miscellaneous remarks, and an 
obituary of his daughter. 

The Travellers Guide dozen the 
Rhine, minutely describing the 
inodes of conveyance, the pictu- 
resque scenery, and every other 
object that can interest a stranger, 
or facilitate his journey; illustra- 
ted by a large and correct map of 


Mr. W, Carey has collected ma* 
terials for a Life of the late unfor- 
tunate engraver James Snmmerjield, 
a pupil of Bartolozzi; with criti- 
cal observations on his works. 

Mr. Carey is also preparing for 
the press, A Biographical Sketch <f 
B. R. llaydon, Esq. the historical 
painter; with a critical review of 
his paintings, and some notice of 
his essays in the public journals. 

Mr. Soihehy will submit to the 
public the following collections du- 
ring the present season : 

1. The entire and very valuable 
stock' of Mr. De Boffe, retiring 
from business; containing a very 
large proportion of the best works 
in history, voyages and travels, 
mathematics, botany, natural his- 
tory, medicine, poetry and plays, 
the fine arts, politics, military and 
naval tactics, &c. &c. 

2. The entire and genuine libra- 
ry of a foreigner of distinction: 
consisting of some works of early 
typography, printed on vellum; a 
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fine collection of bWsic#| ipaiiy 
expensive works on na^tural history; 
several of th‘e galleries and books 
of prints; Italian and Spanish li- 
terature; scene clvoice and finely 
illuminated manuscripts, and other 
splendid works from Maitnaisoii. 

3. The duplicates of a noble- 
mairs library. 

4. The extensive and choice col- 
lection of drawings and prints of 
the late Matthew Michel), Esq. of 
Grove-House, Enfield. This valu- 
able collection comprises the most 
estimable specimens of drawings, 
of ancient and modern artists; also, 
the finest productions of every en- 
graver of distinguished talents, 
from the origin of the art to the 
present time ; particularly, amatch- 
leas collection of the works of Marc 
Antonio Buonafoni, &c. ; splendid 


gtlliery a large collection of 

books of prints, and several superb 
portfolios with leaves, &c. &c. 

5. The small and elegant library 
of an eminent divine, deeea$eicl- 

6. The duplicate hooks of the 
British Museum. 

7. The library of the late Tho- 
mas Cogan, M. D. together with 
his music, musical instruments, 
paintings, philosophical instru- 
ments, the Royal Society appara- 
tus, &c. &c. 

8. An extraordinary collection 
of tracts on the Reformation, pub- 
lished between the years 1517 and 
1550, by Luther, Melancliton, Spa- 
latinus, Carolstadt, Oecolampadius, 
Urbanus, Regius, Zwingle, and 
many others; the whole arranged 
in chronological order, comprising 
1674 tracts* 




jI Parody on Burns’ Elegy on the Death 
of Poor MaiUie, 

Occaeioned by tbe Demise of a favourite Cat. 

Lament in frosts, lament in snows, 
Wi’saut tears trickling down your nose. 
Poor Pussey’s fate is at a close. 

Past a’ remead ; 

The grand sum total of her woes. 

Poor Flora’s dead. 

It’s no the loss o’ this warl’s gear 
That could frae P — i — r draw the tear. 
Or mak his noddle’s front appear 

Crimp’d up abreed ; 
He’s lost his friend and faithfu’ dear 
In Flora dead. 

Frae room to room she trotted by him, 

A lang, laog way she could descry him. 


Wi’ kindly mews when she did spy him. 
She ran wi’ speed ; 

A friend mairfailhlu’ ne’er cam nigh him. 
Than Flora dead. 

Her braw red collar plainly shewed 
Wi' lettered lore she was endow’d. 

Ne’er sic in kittlin’s brains was stow’d. 
Or fill’d the need 
Of mony else and bigger pow’d. 

Than Flora dead. 

O a’ ye bards about the town, 

And wha’ on cats your chanters tune. 
Come join the mclancholious croon 

r’sreed! 

His heart will never get aboon 
His Flora dead. 

Homogxnes. 

Dec. 1S17. 


L. ilai!risoo,PiiH(er, aySi Stnuid* 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

ERRATA. 

Our readers are requested to take Dotice^ that “ Plate 88'* has been prefixed by mistake to 
the head-line of Sentimental Tiateh to the South qf France lu oiir present M amber (p. 85(>)» as 
there IS no engraviug^ to this portion. 

t¥e have also to apologize for another erior, in consequence of which the article descrip- 
tive of the Pictorial Cards introdnced into our last Number belongs to the plate which is given 
this monthf and the description in this Number to the plate in the last. 


Publishers, Authors, Artists, and Musical Composers, are requested to transmit 
announcements of works which they may have in hand, and wc shall cheerfully insert 
them, as we have hitherto done, free of expense^ New musical publications also, if 
a copy be addressed to the publisher, shall be duly noticed in our Review; and extracts 
from new books, of a moderate length and qf an interesting nature, suitable for our 
Selections, will be acceptable. 

If 5. J. would favour us with the remainder cf the translation from Count Verri, 
we should be enabled to decide respecting its insertion. 

The lints signed A Mother have appeared as an advertisement in many of the news* 
papers: our advertising sheet is equally open to them. 


Persons who reside abroad, and who wish to be supplied with this Work every Month as 
published, may have it sent to them, free of Postage, to New-Yoik, Halifax, Uuebec, and 
to any part of the West Indies, at £A ]2s. per Annum, by Mr. Thornhill, of the Gencr.il 
PtotpOmce, at No. Sherborne- Laue ; to Hamburgh, Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, or 
say Part of the Mediterranean, at £a 18 s. per Aiiuuin, by Mr. Sehjeant, of the General 
Post-Office, at No os, Sberborne-lane ; and to the Cape of Good Hope, or any part of the 
East Indies, by Mr. Guy, at the East-fndia House. The money to be paid at the time uf 
subscribing, for cither o, 6, y, or 18 months. 
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PICTURESQUE TOUR OF MOUNT SIMPLON. 

« 

(Continued f tom p. 192 .) 

PLATE 27. — VIEW OF SION. \ 

Tub valley tvliidi is traversed by i times. marslij', at’otliprs rich, well 
the Rhone, and which runs from cultivated, and bordered with vine* 
north to south from the Lake of yards that cover titc lulls. The ap* 
Geneva, suddenly changes its d»- pearaiice of the villagts which you 
rection beyond Pissqvatbc, turns pass through proves iliat the charges- 
eastward, and begins to widen, of indolence and inattention to 
Before you reach Martigny, which cleanliness allcdged against the 
is situated at the aiigleoi this curve, Valaisans are hut too well founded. 
}'Ou first cross the Trient, the bed Some old castles situated on the 
of which, ctinfined by enormous slope of the mountains, or on small 
walls of rocks, receives the waters eminences which rise from the midst 
that descend from the tallcy of Va- of the plain, contribute to give an 
lorsine, and afterwards the irope- interest to this part of the route, 
tuotis torreotof the Drance, which i,At a little distance from *>^11 the 
collects those of the glaciers of the road passes the foot of the castle of 
Great St. Bernard : pll these wa- Montorges, seated on the top of a 
ters diachar|^ themselves into the high rock, a monument of the wars 
Rhone. Ml|r%ny contains no- of the Valaisans with their bishops 
thing reautrljliple except the con- or lords. It was from one of the 
vent pf the faonka who attend the points of this height that the ac- 
Hospice of tlte Great St. Bernard, coropanying view of Sion was taken, 
and that of the Simplon. The'roads The white houses of this town, 

from the St, Bernard and the val- which are seen through the trees— 
ley ofGhiunotmi meet at Martigny. tlie embrowned castles, whose co- 
Tbe road contitawi for sia leagues loar attests their antiquity— the 
as far as Sion to run along the bot- fertile plain with tlie Rhone wind- 
topi of the valley, which is some* ing through it— the bare mouii- 
Vol. K No. XXIX. * Mm 
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tains separated'iiy deep ravines, and 
disting^nished from each other by 
different hues and forms — and the 
glaciers which overtop them, con- 
tribute, altogether to render this 
one of the most remarkable situa- 
tions in Switzerland. 

Sion, called by the Germans Sit- 
ten, the ancient Sedunum or Civitas 
Sedunorum, the capital of the Va- 
lais, stands on the right bank of the 
Rhone and on the rivulet of Sitten, 
which rises in the glaciers of the 
Gheltenhorq. 

When the’ Romans penetrated 
for the first time into Helvetia, it 
would appear that Sion was al- 
ready a considerable place, since 
they assigned its name to the inha- 
bitants of the whale valley. These 
people gave battle to the Romans 
near Oc/odurum, but being defeat- 
ed by Galba, they were obliged to 
submit to the Roman yoke. The 
conquerors erected strong castles 
at Sion, from which they were dri- 
ven by the Burgundians in the fifth 
century. 

Sion still possesses many Roman 
antiquities. Near the great door 
pf the cathedral is seen a half-ef- 
faced inscription in honour of Au- 
gustus. There is a second in the 
episcopal palace; and there exist 
others, as well as Roman qiedals, 
several collections of which are pre- 
served in the town. 

Sion is one of tbp most aqcient 
episcopal sees in Switzerland ; for 
that founded at Martigny, or Octo- 
•durum, in the fourth century^ was 
transferred in the sixth to Sipn. 
Outing the second half of tlie four- 
teenth century, this plape was se- 
veral times besieged, taken, and 
reduced to ashes. It had to sustain 
t\r9 rapt? sieges in the coarse pf 


the following century. In 1788 it 
was almost entirely consumed by a 
tremendous conflagration, and in 
1799 taken by assault by the French. 

The lowest of the three castles 
already mentioned, called Majorie, 
is the ordinary residence of the bi- 
shop ; there too the diet of the de- 
puties of all the parishes of the 
Valais assembles. The second cas- 
tle, named Valerie, is said to have 
been fortified in the time of the 
Homans. The most elevated, known 
by the appellation of Tourbillon, 
contained a collection of portraits 
of all the bishops of Sion from the 
institution of the see ; but down to 
the end of the thirteenth century 
they appeared to be but imaginary. 
The most curious among them was 
that of Cardinal Matthew Sebinner, 
who was a distinguished character 
at the beginning of the sixteentli 
century. These portraits were de- 
stroyed some years since by a fire 
that consumed the building, which 
is now in ruins. Between the town 
and the Sanetsch, upon rocks of 
very difficult access, are seep the 
ruins of the castles of Seon and 
Montorges. It was at the former 
that Baron Anthony de la Tour 
Chatillon threw, in 1875, from the 
top of the rocks, his uncle Gui- 
chard de Tavelli, a prelate univer- 
sally respected, who had for twenty- 
two years filled the episcopal see, 
because the venerablp old man op- 
posed certain pretensions set up 
by bis nephew. To punish this atro- 
cious outrage, the Valaisans de- 
stroyed the baron's castlesat Ayant, 
Gradetz, and Chatillon, near Ra- 
rogne ; and they at length expelled 
him from the country, after defeat- 
ing him and several other nobles of 
the Valais in a sangqinary engage- 
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ment between* St. Leonhard and 
Sion. His friend, the powerful 
Thiiriiig de Brandis, of the Sim- 
menthal, declared waragainst tliem, 
and penetrated into their country 
in 1377 ; but his troops were routed 
with dreadful slaughter, and he was 
himself numbered among the slain. 

I'he captain-general, Cuichard 
de llaron, had so far incensed the 
minds of his fellow-citizens, that 
they banishqd him by the species 
of ostracism called matzey after! 
which he obtained assistance from 
the dukes of Savoy and the city 
of Berne against them. His ne- 
phew, Bishop William de Karon, 
was nevertheless besieged by the 
Valaisans in the castle of Seon, 
with Guichard's wife and children, 
whom he had left behind there, to- 
gether with his most valuable ef- 
fects. After granting free egress 
to the besieged, the V alaisans burn- 
ed the castle, and likewise those of 
Montorges, Majorie, and Tourbil- 
lun. 

In 1475 they gained a signal vic- 
tory over the Savoyards near Sion, 
and in consequence made them- 
selves masters of the whole of the 
Lower Valais. 

Among other edifices and public 
establishments at Sion are some 
convents, such as that of the Capu- 
chins, founded in 1001 ; a gymna- 
sium, which lias succeeded the form- 
er Jesuits* college, established in 
1734; the episcopal chapter, con- 
sisting of twenty-seven canons, ef- 
fective and titular ; the town-house, 
the hospital, and six churches. Si- 
on is the chief place of the dixain 
« of tlie same name, which compre- 
hends upwards of thirty parishes, 
and includes the valley of Herens. 
Till 1798 this dixain was the only 


one in all the" Upper Valais that 
had an aristocratic government. 

Tlie eye commands magnificent 
views from the three castles of the 
town ; there are pleasant walks be- 
tween its walls and the Rhone, as 
well as on the other side of the ri- 
ver upon the beautiful hills in front 
of Sion, on which are seen a great 
number of summer residences and 
picturesque spots. Opposite to the 
'own appears a curious hermitage, 
situated in the parish pf Bremis, 
and consisting of a church, a clois- 
ter, and several cells, cut out of the 
solid rock. This hermitage, erect- 
ed in the sixteenth century, was 
originally a convent of Cordeliers ; 
it is now inhabited by a single her- 
mit. 

French and German are very ge- 
nerally spoken at Sion. The heat 
there in summer is almost intolera- 
ble, lleaumuFs thermometer often 
rising to 24^ in the shade. When 
exposed to the sun upon the rocks, 
it rises to 38^, or even so high as 
48^. Many cretins are met with at 
this place. 

The environs of Sion produce a 
great number of the plants of warm 
countries. On the southern slope 
of the bill of Tourbillon the inha- 
bitants cultivate saffron, but the 
whole crop belongs to the bishop. 

The immediate neighbouriiood 
of Sion belongs to the primitive 
rock formations, which is succeed- 
ed to the north, at a little distance 
from the town, by the northern 
chain of the calcareous Alps. The 
bill of the castle of Valerie is com- 
posed of gneiss and beds of quartz 
of considerable thickness ; tliat of 
Tourbillon is a primitive calcare- 
ous rock of a blackish grey colour. 
The same kind of rook is met with 
M M 2 
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at the southera foot of the moun- 
tains that range to the north of 
Sion ; it has the appearance of mi- 
caceous stone. Gypsum exists on 
both sides of the valley : on the left 
bank, two leagues from Sion in the 
Eringerthal ; and on the right bank 
beyond Sion in thelvalley of Merges, 
and between Sion and Sierre on 
the edges and summit of the hill 
of Platrieres. On this hill you 
meet with that magnificent granu- 
lated gypsum, intersected with red 
veins, which lies between beds of 
micaceous and argillaceous schist, 
arranged in almost perpendicular 
strata in the direction from south- 
west* to north-east. The argilla- 
ceous schist, where it borders upon 


the gypsum, is cot’^ered with Ep- 
som salt, or sulphate of magnesia. 
At the village of Chandoliiie, situ- 
ated on the other side of the Rhone, 
opposite to Sion, you find a stratum 
of carbonaceous plumbago (anthra- 
cite) from one to two feet thick, 
between beds of alum and mica- 
ceous schist. You also meet with 
a kind of rocks which bear a great 
resemblance to micaceous schist, 
but in whicli the place of mica is 
; occupied by a carbonaceous blend ; 

* it has, therefore, been denominated 
carbonaceous schist. The inhabit- 
! ants work this blend, which they 
1 use for coal and for making lime ; 
it yields a dull flame, free from any 
j bituminous smell. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Pl.28.-- sentimental TRAVELS to the SOUTH or FRxVNCE. 

LETTER XIX, 


I HAD propped my head upon 
one arm, and was meditating with 
not a little anxiety upon my unplea- 
sant situation, when Bastian enter- 
ed with a face which but too plain- 
ly proved tliat the good folks with- 
out were not drinking the cheapest 
wine in honour of me. In all pro- 
bability the honest fellow consider- 
ed my purse as confiscated with the 
same certainty as the worthy dean. 

Sir,’’ said he, in the kindest tone* 
as he set the candles before me, 

“ your soldiers are quite delighted 
with you. Not a glass out of the 
four or five bottles that 1 have 
brought ill has been drunk but to 
your health. They declare that 
they would rather risk th%ir lives 
ten (j.mes for their prisoner than 
once for their commandant, who | 


scarcely allows them sufficient from 
their pay to keep soul and body to- 
gether.” — “ Why,” replied I care- 
lessly, did the fools enlist among 
such troops ?” — “ Wtiy?” rejoined 
Bastian : that you ought to hear 

the unfortunate brothers relate 
themselves. It is well worth while, 
sir, and would throw great light 
upon your present business,”-^ 
“Indeed, Bastian,” replied I, “that 
would be very agreeable to me.” — 
“ Well, then, shall I send them in, 
sir?” — “ By all means^ for I have 
no time to lose.” 

They entered, and this time 
brought with them liiuch more 
cheerful looks than when they came 
with my dinner. The glow of sa- 
tisfaction tinged their cheeks, and 
|| the truce to their habitual misery, 
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which they so unexpectedly found ! have time and inclination,^^ answer^ 
in their service, was so plainly cx- | ed one of the grenadiers, to listen 
pressed in their animated eyes, that •to iny narrative, 1 trust I shall give 
1 had the less scruple to disturb the you a clear insight into the circum- 
current of their joyous feelings; stances attending our misfortune, 
because I know but too well from We are two brothers, natives of the 
iny own experience, that nothing siiburhs. Our parents, and theirs 
heigljtens the enjoyment of a happy | before them, were weavers. They 
moment so much as the retrospect j left us, I confess, a trade which 
of past misfortunes. Such is the j would have supported us, and so 
waywardness of mail ! Instead of l! we might have passed through the 
deriving from them gloom}" foreho- uoiid very quietly and peaceably 
clings for the future, he draws from • rs tliey did ; hut we felt an irresisti- 
thom, on the contrary, presages hie impulse to higher things, turii- 
of better times ; and from one bril- . ed all our property into money, 
liaiit day lie infers the probability | beat up for spirited lads and lasses 
of many more. Happy blindness ! j of the same way of thinking as our- 
which, amid the wide-spread gloom, { selves, and set up for managers of 
discovers and connects the hriglit ; a company of comedians.” 
spots scantily — ali, how scantily ! — I cannot express to you, dear 
scattered throughout it. ‘‘ You ‘ Edward, wliat an iinprebsion this 
liave not had the host luck in tlie ji unimportant exordium made upon 
world either, I am told,” said I fa- my heart. Was it not one of the 
niiliarly to them, Sit down, my most extraordinary freaks of For- 
good fellows, and let me Ijear \ our .tune, that in the self-same hour 
s^ory. It may perhaps contribute v\hen I felt such an ardent longing 
to tranquillize me, and you would i for the play, as I have mentioned 
liave no objection to that.” — “ No, above, I should be thus brought in- 
indeed, sir,” rejoined one of them ; ! to the com|)any of the ex-manager 
we are loo sensible of your good- • of a ilicatrc? “ You need only en- 
iiess. It is the first time these six- gage him for this evening,” thought 
teen inoiuhs that we have known I jocosely to myself, and perhaps 
the c omfort ol a ‘^ood dinner, or secure as ric:h a treat as if you were 
tasted a drop of wine — and then i in Berlin.” My joke has been al- 
vvhat wine too ! Formerly wc want- j; most realized ; at least I have been 
ed for nothing ; we lived well and ! quite as well entertained as if 1 had 
w'cre fat ; but the clergy — God for- ' been at a private theatre, 
give them ! — have made us meager “ Ye proud and happy days,” 
enough.” Out of animosity to tlie j, continued the actor in loity decla- 
deaij, I could not sup|)ress a sarcas- j mation, ‘‘ when we — [turning with 
tic remark. Of all the translor- a graceful motion of the hand to 
Illations,” said I, “ which those ser- his brother]— had been persona- 
vanls of tlie altar daily and liourly ting kings and generals all day, we 
produce before our eyes, they are were able to pay our score eveiy 
most successful in such as these, night, ^ we owed notliing to our 
But what had you done, good folks, court, our military, or onr hili- 
to fall into their hands r”— “ If you ‘ sti vker, and retired wifli feelings of 
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conscious Iionest]f*to Oa#b«ds ! Tbli 
lasted a whole yeafr^ Bat) ab4 what 
a cbaAge ! Oneway boing on the 
frontiers of the papa) tePritbry at 
CavaillbO) where we had artfved 
with our company on the preceding 
day, we represented a foreign dra* 
ma called Doctor FansfUs ; the hero 
of the piece is carried off by the 
devil. And wonld you believe it, 
sir, from the eostoase of a character 
in this drama originated all our 
subsequent misfortunes. We bad 
erected our stage in a very large 
room in a back building of the inn 
with the sign of the Prophet, which, 
nevertheless, was completely filled 
before the curtain drew up. My 
good brother there represented the 
evil spirit; he looked truly fright- 
ful, and roared, as the scripture 
says, like a lion : but as every body 
knew that it was only a disguise, 
the piece received suoli enthusias- 
tic approbation, that an hour af- 
terwards — a circumstance unparal- 
leled in theatrical annals — we 
were obliged to repeat it before a 
still more crowded audience. The 
excsrtion indeed was rather too fa- 
tiguing, and my brother was seized 
with a spitting of blood ; but we 
were repaid by doable receipts. 
The play lasted till past twelve 
e*clock at night, and the audience 
departed highly gratified. Who 
could have imagined that the devil, 
while we were exhibiting him in all 
Iris glory, would play us a more 
spiteful trick than be ever yet 
devised i At any rate, he could not 
have Involved me and mine in a 
worse scrape. We were so weary 
and sleepy, that no sooner bad we 
put out die candles, except tlie end 
which tqy brother took to light us, 
than we bailtened to our bedcham- 


ber. Now, dnrlAg our absence, dtif 
host, from the love of gain, bad 
shewn two ‘other persons into the 
tame chamber, wi^dut consulting 
ns, instead of sending them, which 
would have been the proper way, 
to anotlier house, as be had no room 
for them in his own. But no mat- 
ter ! it was done without our know- 
ledge ; we thought no harm, and in 
we went. My brother, with the 
stump of candle in his hand, ran 
straight to his bed, drew back the 
curtains, and the mischief was done. 
There was a strange gentleman in 
it. Holy St. Anthony 1 how he was 
frightened when be awoke, and saw 
the infernal shape standing by the 
bedside ! He uttered a shriek of 
terror that wakened a figure in a 
bed close by, which, like an unfi- 
nished picture of Venus, already 
promised no less tlian she has since 
realized, as you, sir, must very well 
know——”—** How so ?” cried I, 
with astonishment. — ** Because,” 
replied the grenadier, ** it was no 
other than the pretty mademoiselle 
here in this liouse.” — ** Are yon 
dreaming, friend?” said I, inter- 
ropting the soldier, ** or is it a fic- 
tion of yours?” — Neither the one 
nor the other,” answered he with 
emphasis.-** Consider a moment,” 
I replied ; ** only think bow long 
ago that must have been !”— *< Ac 
tlw end of this week,” said the nar- 
rator after a short pause, *' it wiU 
be just one and twenty months.”— 
** What !” retorted 1, ** and so ear- 
ly could the beautiful, the pious, 
the innocent Clara— oh! no, no! 
’tis impossible!”—** So possible,^* 
rtgoined the grenadier, raising bis 
hand as if in affirmation of. bit 
statement, ** that it was my own bed 
from which she spang, I will not 
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tell you Uffinr gracefutty, and either 
from fear or moflesty took refiige 
under the l>ed*6}otheaof hmr netgb* 
hour. What whirlvrted of ohanee 
had canried her into tbir-ehamher, 
into the bed of a player, and with- 
in the sphere of a caaoit, God 
above knows.” — “ What .canon?” 
cried 1 hastily. — ** His name,” re- 
plied the Soldier ^uite coolly, << is 
Ducliquet; he lives here in high 
repute.” 

I shall spare you the recapitula- 
tion of the reflections which I mut- 
tered to myself at this part of the 
story. At length interrupting the 
thread of them, 1 begged the nar- 
rator to proceed, and redoubled my 
attention. If,” resumed the gre- 
nadier, the screams of these two 
had roused half the town, it would 
have been no wonder. I'o no pur- 
pose did we run to the bedside to 
assist them— in vain we strove to 
convince them that we were not 
devils any more than themselves — 
that this cliamber was our daily 
habitation — and that our terrific 
appearance was only a tlieatrical 
costume. They continued pale as 
death, clasped in one another’s 
arms, cro^iqg and blessing them- 
selves every time they opened their 
eyes, nor did they recover the use 
of their five senses till Dr. Faustus 
and the devfl had prayed a pater- 
poster with each of them. As soon 
as my brother had bnug his snaky 
hair upon a peg, unbuckled his 
goat’s hoofs, laid down 'the horns 
that so fearfully graced his bead, 
and rolled up bis long tail and 
put it in bis pocket, before the ! 
sparkling eyes of the girl, the 
prelate began to wipe off the per- < 
apiration of terror, and to mssurne : 
the natural dignity of his charac- 
ter. Hewpuld gladly have pyeach- 


ed va a t^dhpi^dlsniiKw ea<g|ir sin- 
ful life^bad ft neg.been doing, him-r 
sdf a greater jiprvicm to drive ns 
from our .bed# than to IqU us .to 
sleep* He, dierefore, thought it 
bm.toepdeavour, in bis turn, tp 
frighten us by. stalling us his name 
and rank, am} threatening us with 
the loquiution, which we deserved 
as masks of bell ; nay even, he soon 
had the assuranpe^-wrould yon ima- 
gine it, sir ?— to ask me wbetlier the 
girl who luid forced herself into his 
bed also belonged to onr troop. 
We, tliougb actors ourselves, were 
smrtled at the air of ‘truth with 
which he brought out this questiou. 
We looked at one another, knew 
not what to reply, and appealed in 
our confusion to the damsel .her- 
self, who bad meanwhile crept baldt 
to the other bed, and manifested iio 
inclination to interfere in our jusr 
tification. We presently desisted 
from it of ourselves, deeinii^ it 
, most prudent . to. relinquish ^our 
couches to the' two piigriips, and 
to make the best shift we could* 
By daybreak they, decamped, frpm 
our chamber, and drove off-ki a 
chaise, wiiliout caring what we 
might think of the .matter. .The 
landlord, -whom we called to fus- 
count, excused himself for taking 
double pay for our- chamber by ou« 
double receipts for hjs theatre : the 
whole affair afforded subject for 
laughter for some tinie,:aAd wastheu 
forgotten. We performed .in tba| 
part of the country as long as are 
co.uld obtain spectators, and soiue 
weeks afterwards returned with the 
fairest expectations of fame and 
fortune to Avignon. But as the 
tragic poet very justly observes ; 

« Hope leads tbe way, aod by tbe syren abni; 
Of Rjrtnne loi*d, man treads tbe flewVy pafbj 
Unconscious Ibat to tabyrintbs it loads. 
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WiMre hungry Minotaurn^ llie fierce mttenilaiitc 
Oa gavage Cruetfy^ tuffc firr 4l»ir t'ldlin.** 

With due respect io your ver* 
ses,” said I, iifterroptiog the actor, 
let them be as harmonious as they 
ivin, { am more interested about 
your story, than the saU]|^me max* 
ims which a wise head .^[^ fextn^st 
from them. OmittfaeihijtjoQplia^e^ 
in your narrative, and rather teti 
me in simple prose into wtiat laby- 
rinths and among what Minotaurs 
you have been led.”—" You must 
know, then, sir,** continued the 
grenadier, that we had scarcely 
unpacked qur wardrobe the follow- 
ing morning, when a messenger ar- 
rived with a friendly summons to 
my brother and me to appear before 
the spiritual tribunal. Unconsci- 
ous of having given offence to these 
gentlemen, we presented ourselves 
at their bar with all the composure 
of innocence. But, alas ! oqr cou- 
rage soon forsook us. Of what 
avail is the innocenceof a comedian 
before a tribunal composed of per- 
sons, who never give others credit 
fof good motives, who, out of re- 
gard for ignorance, persecute all 
the liberal arts, and who are inces- ' 
santly tSrmented by jealousy of our 
lirjjPesslon ! The president inform- 
ed us, that we were cited thither on 
complaint of the timid canon, 
llho charged os with being vaga- 
bonds, and denounced the noctur- 
nal alarm into which we had thrown 
him, as nothing less than a breach 
of the public peace, and as a most 
wicked attack upon the mysteries 
, of our holy religion. All oar weii- 
fbunded remonstrances were reject- 
ed; the canon was believjed in pre- 
ference to the players, and our con- 
jecture respecting 'Clara's proxi- 
aaUy <#his bed sojneenaed his re- 
eetemi chileagaea'kgaiast qs, that, 


without a single dissentient voice, 
they decreed the hreakiog-up of 
our company, and dismissed us with 
the brief injunction, never to per- 
form again stiitli living characters. 

“ 'W e/eturned Itome in deep de- 
jection, to encounter the storm 
'Crhicb arose among our company 
when, like evil spirits, we announ- 
ced to them thb decree of ^heir an- 
nihilation. The dreadful intelli- 
gence was an clcctnc shock to them 
all. My old trembling scene-paint- 
er was just then painting a sun-rise ; 
the brush dropped from his para- 
lysed fingers, and fell plump upon 
the bosom of Ariadne, who was sit- 
ting near liim brushing the half- 
boots of her Theseus. Two of my 
Graces, who were to have made 
their debut that very evening in the 
after-piece, dropped a veil for which 
they were qnarrelingifand the third 
sprang like a fury from behind the 
partition where she was dressing, 
and attacked my poor brother, whose 
unlucky mask she considered as the 
cause of our general disaster — and 
I in this she was not very wide of the 
truth. I interfered, commanded 
peace, and supplied the place of 
my lost authority over the company 
by energy of language. I remind- 
ed the ladies of their equivocal re- 
putation, and with fraternal solici- 
tude admonished them to take care 
how they incurred the fartlier cen- 
sures of the clergy or even excom- 
munication by their conduct. My 
heroes I pacified by a few apposite 
tirades from our tragedies on tbe 
dignity of fortitude in adversity^, 
and recommended to them all to 
profit by the experience which 
had acquired utuier my direction. 
tiMpondency gradually r^inquiih- 
ed its empire ov« ^eir Minted^ fk-' 
ces; the iitfpn^^ i(^r-p^eserVa- 
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tion revived, and they followed my 
good advice. One of iny Cruces 
went to service the same evening, 
the second hired herself seven 
weeks afterwards as a wet-nurse, 
and the third — as I verily believe, 
to revenge herself on the spiritual j 
tribunal — accepted the place of 
housekeeper to the president. The 
fine bass voice of my first actor 
procured him admission into the 
choir ; m3’ scene-painter is now 
einj^loyed upon altars and chapels ; 
Ariadne does a little business on 
her own account, and finds it an- 
swer as well as the old lady close 
by. M}’ I'heseus yon must often 
have seen, sir ; he carries about the 
little cakes for breakfast, vvhicli, 
as I am told, are excellent ; for the 
ungrateful fellow has never given 
his old manager one to taste. In 
short, I do not know one of tiiy 
company whom Providence has not jj 
manifestly favoured. It also ex- 
tended its care to us two brothers, 
who lost most by this catasirophe. 

As the odious pvohiliition inter- 
dicted our performing with living 
characters, the very terms of it 
gave us the best hint as to our future 
proceedings. We procured pup- 
pets, and were soon able to frequent 
fairs with a well-furnished theatre. 
When we had conquered the feel- 
ing of false shame, and the pain of I 
a first representation was over, we 
found ourselves more comfortable ! 
with our marionettes than with our | 
former company. We had no more 
quarrels to adjust among our gene- 
rals; every puppet was perfectly 
satisfied with the part^^ssigned to 
it. With the single dress of Per- 
seus, which I cut up, I was now 
able to clothe my whole troop, and 
the petticoat which was too short 
f^ol. K No. XXIX. 


for Ariadne inatfe me two curtains. 
The mechanism of our present ac- 
tresses was not so liable to be de- 
ranged as that of our former ones. 
Though our kings and knights lay 
in the same chestwith them, we had 
no unpleasant consequences to ap- 
prehend; and what was still belter, 

I we had not to share our receipts 
j vi'ith our company. As we made 
! people laugh wherever we went, 
and received the patronage and ap- 
j plause of the highest as well as the 
: lowest, we at lengtli imagined that 
we could lead blind Fortune by a 
: cordaswellasour pn[>pcts. I really 
believe that there is not a man so 
I wise hut what long-continued pro- 
: sperity would turn into a fool. 
'Fhe adverse events which I had 
dail}' before m3’ eves when I repre- 
sented them on onr little stage, 
made not the least impression upon 
me. Belisarius marching in as a ge- 
neral with the ribbon of an order in 
the first act, and led along as a 
beggar in the last, ceased to strike 
me. I saw Nebuchadnezzar sealed 
at the royal table, and soon after- 
wards eating grass like an ox, with- 
out being at all moved, 1 consi- 
dered myself as out of the reach of 
all the vicissitudes w hich I exbil)it- 
ed; perhaps, because like the 11 ti- 
ler of the universe, I beheld and 
guided them from above. In this 
manner I proceeded, in the great- 
est harmony with my brother, for 
about six months. Our daily gains 
increased to such a degree, that we 
augmented our troop to fifty fi- 
gures, each of more iageir<*us con- 
struction than the oiber, and were 
now enabled to represent the most 
extensive histories, hut another 
unexpected blow shook the little 
fabric of our fqrtuue to its very 
N N 
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foundations, and finally OAr'erthrew 
it.— But why do you laugh, sir ? 
Kegard me not, 1 entreat you, as 
a common puppet-show-man, who 
makes a trade of his art, and never 
considers that it is possible to put 
into the mouths of wooden figures 
sentiments calculated to operate 
powerfully upon the heart! Simple : 
as I now appear, I was the first of j 
my profession that took into his 
service a — a Metastasio — j 

who was constantly engaged for my j 
theatre in adapting old materials to 
the spirit of the times, and in com- 
posing new pieces which would 
stand the test of the most rigid cri- 
ticism. By means of these arrange- 
ments, my puppets would perhaps 
have contributed as much to moral 
improvement as the theatre royal 
at Paris. But the dignified clergy 
in their wisdom took care that they 
should not. It was last vintage- 
time that we were performing the 
most ancient piece that ever was 
acted, only new done up and in a 
fashionable dress. We had reser- 
ved it for that season when the hu- 
man heart, as our great dramatist 
observes, is peculiarly disposed to 
relish what is great and sublime. 
Our bills announced it from one 
corner of the town to the other as 
— I%e Universal Tragedy of Hama* 
nity^ or Paradise Lost, Though we 
had reckoned upon a great number 
of spectators, yet the concourse 


surpassed our most sanguine 
pectations. 

When all the luminaries of hea- 
ven were lighted, and the curtain 
drew up, such was the tumult of 
applause which pervaded the whole 
I assembly, that a star of the first 
magnitude was shaken out of the 
firmament. Meanwhile I entered 
as Prologue, motioned with my 
hand, and it was wonderful how 
instantaneously these obstreperous 
acclamations vi^ere succeeded by 
profound silence. My address *to 
the public contained, as in the 
plays of the Greeks and Homans, 
the whole plot of the piece, and 
was so well written and so appro^ 
priate, that, if you would have the 
goodness to hear me recite it, you 
would have as good an idea of it as 
if you had been present at the per- 
formance. 1 know it all by heart 
as perfectly as I did then, for though 
it plunged me and mine into pover- 
ty and distress, and obliged tlie 
author to quit the country, still I 
can’t forget the droll thing, and 
often recjte it to myself, in gene- 
ral the more pathetically the more 
I am at a loss bow to appease the 
cravings of hunger. To-day I 
should I trust be still more suc- 
cessful, as I have the prospect of a 
good supper. Will you permit me, 
sir By all means,** I replied, 
and placed myself to Tights iit tQy 
arm-chair. * 


PAMET ; JK Eastern T^lb. 


May the name of Allah be ever 
praised ! His unworthy servant Ua- 
met, whom the mighty Mahmoud, 
sultan of the Indies, hath deigned 
to dra«i' from obscurity, hastens, ere 
the angel of deat|;i shall summon 


him hence, to relate to his fellowr 
mortals the* lesson of instructicm 
which his youthful days may afford* 
To the precepts of my father, 
the sage Jiassan, Mahmoud paid 
the duteous at^utioo of a soo i nor 
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didT he undertake any enterprise 
till he had firi$t consulted Hassan. 
Years rolled on, and the people of 
the Indies mingled blessings on 
the preceptor of their beloved mon- 
ilrch with the prayers which they 
put up to Heaven for Mahmoudis 
safety. At length Hassan felt his 
end approaching; one earthly care 
alone disturbed the tranquillity of 
his soul, and that was for the future 
destiny of myself, vidio had then | 
but just reached the dawn of man- 
hood. 

The son of Hassan shall be to 
Mahmoud evert as his own off- 
spring.’’ These were the gracious 
words of the sultan, and scarcely 
had he uttered them when *iny fa- 
ther’s soul took its flight. For 
many days I lamented him with all 
the bitterness of affliction, and the 
mighty Mahmoud deigned himself 
to mingle his tears with mine. The 
goodness of the sultan alleviated 
my grief; I entered into his ser- 
vice, and soon became the sharer of 
his thoughts, and the depositary of 
his secrets; nor was 1 ungrateful 
for his bounty. The will of the 
sultan was with me next to the law 
of Allah, and I had no wish so fer- 
vent as that my days might be spent 
in his service. 

I had been for some years the 
favourite of Mahmoud, when 1 be- 
held the youthful Zulcika, whose 
dazzling beauties^aught me for 
the first time to love. The father 
of Zuleika eagerly courted my al- 
liance, Mahmoud deigned to sauc- 
tioh my passion, but I determined 
to 6 we the possession of Zuleika to 
herself alone; and it was not long 
vere I drew from the timid fair-one 
^-confession of her love. 

- Never shall I forget the joy with 


which her words filled my heart. 

I quitted her at length reluctantly, 
and hastened to my own dwellings 
which 1 was now eager to adorn and 
beautify, that 1 might render it 
worthy of Zuleika* 

Scarcely had 1 reached it, when 
1 was summoned to the sultan* I 
listened to present myself before 
him. Hamet,” cried he, “ the 
time Is come for you to prove the 
3trengtii of that attachment which 
you have so often professed for me. 

I have just learned that my vizier 
abuses my confidence, and that in 
the distant provinces my people, 
bending beneath the weight of his 
tyranny, are about to raise tlie stand* 
ard of rebellion. Yet this intel- 
ligence may be false, Tjor will I dis- 
grace or punish my servant before 
his guilt is proved. Be yours then, 
Haniet, the task of discovering the 
truth or falsehood of the accusa^ 
tions brought against him. The 
journey will indeed delay your 
union with your lovely Zuleika, but 
you owe this sacrifice to your duty. 
I will myself see Zuleika, and re- 
concile her to your absence. Has- 
ten to prepare for your departure, 
for ere the dawn of morning you 
must be gone.” 

For the first time I heard the 
commands of Mahmoud with a wisli 
that I liad*tiot been chosen to fulfil 
them, nor couhl I resolve to depart 
without bidding Zuleika farewell. 
She wept bitterly when siic learned 
the will of the sultan ; yet I fancied 
that a glow of pleasure tinged her 
cheek and sparkled in lier eyes, 
when she heard that Mahmoud in- 
tended liimself to convey to her the 
intelligence of mj departure.^ 

Let me not draw upon thee, 
my beloved,” cried she/' the anger 
N N H 
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of the siiltaiv; hasten 4o fulfil the 
painful duty be iiuposcs upon thee, 
while Zuleika will waste the mo- 
ments of thy absence in prayers for 
thy return.’* As she spoke she 
embraced me, but the poison of 
suspicion had entered my mind, 
and 1 almost shrunk from her ca- 
resses. 

No sooner had I quitted Zulei- 
ka than 1 delivered myself up to 
the most gloomy thoughts. Mah- 
moud had never seen her, and I 
fancied that it was impossible for 
him to behold without loving her: 
but could the magnanimous Mah- 
moud, he who was the father of his 
subjects, tear from one whom he 
had honoured with his friendship 
the sole joy of his existence? Im- 
possible ! thought I ; he cannot be 
so base. Yet the next moment the 
remembrance of Zuleika’s blush, 
of the exultation which had glowed 
ill every lovely feature when she 
heard the sultan’s purpose, tortu- 
red my heart. 

Lost in these reflections I was 
retracing my way to my own bahi- | 
ration, when on a sudden I saw be* 
fore me a female of the most ex- 
quisite beauty. The blaze of light 
which encircled her lovely form, 
convinced me I beheld one of those 
celestial messengers whom Allah 
sometimes deigns to sand on er- 
rands of mercy to the children of 
men ; ancf I hastily prostrated my- 
self before her. 

Rise, Hamet, ” said she, and 
take from my hand a gift rarely 
bestowed even upon tlic faithful 
"Servants of Allah; a gift wliicli will 
instantly dispel the doubts you now 
entertain.” So saying rhe drew 
from 4*eneath her vest a crystal ta- 
]bJet, whldi she held out to me. 


“ By pronouncing a few cabalistic 
words,” continued she, “ you will 
find written on this tablet whatever 
you desire to know.” 

Beware, Ilamet!” said a soft 
voice; “ accept not this dangerous 
gift, for it may poison your happi- 
ness.” 1 looked round, but no ob- 
ject met my eye ; and turning again 
to gaze upon the genius, she held 
the tablet towards me, with a smile 
of so much benignity that 1 no 
longer hesitated to take it. 

Repeat after me,” said she, 
the words which 1 shall utter, and 
as you do so frame a question, to 
tvhich you will find an answer on 
the tablet.” I did so, but what was 
my horror when I saw that Mah- 
moud and Zuleika would be united ; 
nay more, that tlie faithless Zulei- 
ka, not satisfied with alienating 
from me the friendship of Mah- 
moud, would induce him to set a 
price upon my head ! “ O Allah !” 
cried 1 aloud, is it possible that 
thou wilt suffer cruelty and perfidy 
like this to go unpunished ?” — “ No, 
Hamet,” cried the genius; “ the 
means to punish it are in thine own 
hands. Hasten to the provinces, 
not to execute tlie will of the ty- 
rant, but to join w'ith those who 
are determined on his destruction. 
Long in his confidence, and well 
acquainted with all Ins resources, 
thou wilt be received with joy by 
the party foriiftd against him. It 
is secretly guided by the pnni*e 
his uncle; from him thou wilt have 
no cause to fear the ingratitude 
which thou hast experienced from 
Mahmoud, and in liis favour, and 
the affections of his beauteous 
daughter, thou wilt soon forget the 
perfidious Zuleika and the un^- 
grateful Mahmoud.”. 
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No/’ cried I, dashing the ta- j 
blet from me, never shall the 
arm of Harnet be raised against 
Mahmoud! His treachery cannot 
form an excuse for mine. Since j 
he is to rob me of happiness, let 
him also take my life — it is not 
worth •retaining; hut he who hath 
alone the power to punish will ohe 
day revenge the unfortunate Ha- 
met, and to him 1 leave the chas- 
tisement of Mahmoud and Zu- j 
leika.” ! 

Scarcely had I spoken when the \ 
genius gave-a piercing cry, flames 
issued from her mouth, and 1 be- 
held with horror and astonishment,- 
the beauteous form upon which 1 
liad gazed with wonder ajid de- 
light, suddenly change to a flgure 
of immense size, and of the most 
frightful deformity. Shuddering 
at the metamorphosis, I turned to 
fly, but at that moment the sorce- 
ress vanished, and in her place I 
beheld a yoiuli beauteous as the 
day. ^ 

** Hamet,” said the celestial be- 
ing, “ fear not! you have repaired ^ 
tlie error which gave to the malig- 1 
nani Umri a temporary power over 
your destiny. The unjust suspi- ! 
cions which you rasldy cheri.^hed, 
emholdened the enchantress to pre- ! 
sent you with the tablet of jea- 
lousy, a»peH,as she thought, ofsuf- * 


ficient p6tei%cy*to detach' you from 
the interests of Mahmoud; but the 
abhorrence with which you reject^ 
ed the snare in which she hoped 
to entrap you, broke the spell, and 
enabled me to come to your assist- 
ance. Neither Zuleika nor Mah- 
moud will deceive you; be it yonr 
care to shew yourself worthy of 
their love and friendship. Hasten 
to the sultan, reveal to him the 
events of this night, and let him 
lake, instant measures to crush a 
rebellion, whose object is to de- 
prive him of his throne and life.” 

The genius disappeared, and I 
delayed not to fulfil her injunc- 
tions. The generous Mahmoud 
readily forgave my fault, nor did 
he refuse my supplications to at- 
tend him to the provinces. He put 
himself at the head of his army, 
and 1 had more than once the hap- 
i piness of exposing my own life to 
shield that of my beloved master. 

I Mahmoud soon succeeded in crush- 
I ing the rebellion, and on his re- 
turn to his capital, he presented to 
I me with his own hand my faithful 
I and lender Zoleika. Never have 
! I forgotten the peril in which my 
* unjust suspicion jilaced me, and 
never since di*l a doubt of those 
whom he loved disimb the peace 
of Hiuiiet. 


THE GIPSY'S PROPHECY. 


An Austrian officer, Baron von | 

W , who had served in the last 

ivar against the Turks, in the Szek- 
ler hussars, resided for a few years 
at B-— . He took delight in 
speaking of the various extraordi-, 
iHiry events whicli occurred in the 
course of his campaigns. The fol- 


low’ing story is given in the words 
in which the baron himself related 
it. 

In the spring of the j’car 1789, 1 
set out from Mic!os-Var in Tran- 
sylvania for the purpo se of conduct- 
ing some recruits to my regiment, 
then stationed in the neiglibour- 
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hood of Orsovrft* In a village near 
the army lived a gipsy-woman, wim 
followed the trade of a satier. My 
new soldiers, who were very super- 
stitious, asked her to tell them their 
fortune; 1 ridiculed them, and 
laughing heartily, presented my 
hand to the fortune-teller. 

TAe twentieth of August! said she 
to me with a significant look, and 
without adding a syllable. I wished 
for a farther explanation, but she 
repeated the same words; and as 1 
was going away she again cried out 
to me in the same tone — The twen- 
tieth of August! It may easily be 
conceived that this date was im- 
]>ressed a pon my memory. 

We reached the army, the fa- 
tigues and dangers of which we 
shared. It is generally known that 
in this war the Turks took no pri- 
soners. Their officers set the price 
of a ducat upon each head which 
tliey brought to the camp. The 
Janisaries and Spahis neglected no 
opportunit}^ of earn^ig this reward. 
This arrangement proved particu- 
larly fatal to our advanced posts. 
Scarcely a night passed but the 
Turks came in superior numbers in 
quest of heads. Their excursions 
were conducted with such secrecy 
and despatch, that they w'ere but 
seldom unsuccessful, and often at 
daybreak the camp was found 
guarded only by headless trunks. 
The Prince of Coburg determined 
to send every night strong picquets 
of cavalry beyond the line of ve- 
dettes, to protect them. The pic- 
qoets were composed of from one 
to two hundred men ; but the Turk- 
ishgenerals, enraged at seeing their 
people disturbed in their trade, de- 
spatched still more numerous de 
tacbments against our picquets, 


which procured therri a liiuch larger 
profit. The service of the picquets 
thus became so dangerous, that 
when a‘ person was sent upon it, he 
arranged his affairs before he set 
out. 

Such was tlie state of things id 
the month of August. Some 8C« 
tions had Hot changed the position 
of the army. About a week before 
the 20th, the gipsy-woman, of 
whom I had often purchased provi- 
sions, made her appearance. She 
entered my tent, and entreated me 
to leave her a legacy in case I 
should perish on the day she had 
predicted ; and offered to engage, 
in case I should not, to make me a 
gratuitous present of a basket of 
Tokay wine. This wine is very 
rare in the army. I thought the 
woman silly. In my profession a 
speedy death was by no means im- 
probable; but I had no reason for 
expecting it precisely on the SOth 
of August. I agreed to the bar- 
gain : I wagered two horses and fifty 
ducats against the old woman's To- 
kay wine, and the auditor of the re- 
giment, not without smiling, com- 
mitted our agreement to writing. 

The 20th of August arrived. 
There was no appearance of hosti^ 
lity. It was the turn of our regi* 
meat to furnish a picquet for the 
night: but two of my comrades 
were to precede me. The evening 
came, and as' the hussars were 
about to depart, tlie surgeon an^ 
nounced to the general that the 
officer appointed to the picquet had 
fallen dangerously ill. The officer 
who was next in turn before me wai 
ordered to take his place : he hastily 

t /dressed himself, and prepared to 
rejoin his men, but his horse,* a 
good-tempere'd and fine animal. 
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5 ii 4 ^enly reared, aiid at length 
threw his nider, who had his leg 
broken by the fall. It was now my 
turn : I set out, but I confess not 
in my usual spirits. 

1 commanded eighty men, and 
was joined by one hundred and 
twenty belonging to another regi- 
ment, making in all two hundred. 
Our station ^'as about a thousand 
paces in front of the right wing, 
and we were supported upon a 
marsh covered with very high reeds ; 
we had no sentinels in advance, and 
none of us dismounted. We had 
orders to keep our sabres drawn and 
carbines loaded till daybreak. All 
was quiet for an hour and three 
quarters, when we heard a noise and 
shouts of Allah! Allah / and in an in- 
stant all the horses of the (irstrank 
were overthrown, either by the fire 
or the shock of from seven to eight 
hundred Turks. They lost as ma- 
ny on their side, both by the im- 
petuosity of their charge and the 
fire from our carbines. They knew 
the ground perfectly well ; we were 
surrounded and defeated. They 
often fired at random: I received 
many sabre wounds as well from 
friends as foes : my horse was mor- 
tally wounded ; he fell upon my 
right leg, and kept me down upon 
the bloody sand : the flashes of 
pistols threw some light upon this 
carnage. 

I looked np, and saw our party 
defend themselves with the courage 
of despair ; but the Turks, intoxi- 
cated with opium, made a horrible 
massacre : there was soon not a sin- 
gle Austrian but was extended on 
ground. Tl^e conquerors sei- 
zed the horses whiph were yet ser- 
viceable, plundered the dead and 
wounded, and then put off their 


heads and pub them into sacks, 
which they had brought expressly 
for the purpose. My situation was 
not very enviable. In the Szeklec 
corps we were pretty well acquainU 
ed with tlie Turkish language: I 
heard them encouraging one ana- 
I ther to finish before assistance ar- 
: rived, and not to leave a ducat be- 
hind, adding there could not be 
, fewer than two hundred of us : 

‘ hence it is evident that they w'ore 
* well informed. While they passed 
j and re- passed over me— while legs, 
; arms, and balls flew over my bead 
in all directions, my horse received 
another wound, which caused him 
to make a convulsive motion. My 
leg was disengaged, and I immedi- 
ately determined, if possible, to 
conceal myself among the reeds of 
the marsh. I had seen several of 
! our men tak jn in the attempt to do 
so ; but the firing had considerably 
slackened, and the surrounding 
darkness inspired me with hope. 1 
had only twenty paces to go, but 
was apprehensive of sinking in the 
mud. 1, however, leaped over men 
and horses, and upset more than 
one Turk: they extended their arms 
to seize me, and cut at me with 
their sabres; but my good fortune 
and agility enabled me to reach the 
i marsh, where I sunk no deeper 
j than my knee : in this manner I pro- 
! ceeded about twenty paces among 
! the reeds, w'hen I itopped, over- 
come by fatigue. 1 soon heard a 
Turk cry out, “ An infidel has es- 
caped ; let us go in quest of him T* 
others replied, He could not have 
gone into the marsh.*’ 1 know not 
how long they reimiined, but I 
heard no more ; I fainted with the 

i loss of blood, and continued insen^ 
siblefor several hours; for, when 
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I tecovere4 jny. faeitkies^.tbe sun 
was al ready 

r.was iminersed in tlie marsh up 
to my hips: my hair stood on end 
when I,recoUectecl the ocvurrences 
of the njght, and the 20th of Au- 
gust was one of my first thoughts. 

I reckoned eight sabre wounds on 
my arms, breast, and bach, none 
of which was dangerous. As the 
nights in summer are very cool in 
that court try, 1 wore a very thick 
pelisse, which deadened the blows. | 
Nevertheless, I was very weak : 1 1 
liiltened : the T urks had long since 
departed : I heard from time to time 
tb»groans of the wounded horses — 
as to the men, the Turks had dis- 
posed of them. 

I immediately determined to ex- 
tricate myself from the place in j 
which I was ; and in about an hour 
1 succeeded. The track which I J 
bad before made, served to direct , 
ine. Although a war against tite | 
Turks blunts all sensibility, I felt I 
at) emotion of horror, all alone as 1 | 
was, when 1 looked out from among ! 
the reeds. I advanced ; the field | 
of carnage met my eye, but how j 
can I describe my terror on feeling ] 
myself suddenly seized by the arm I 


ed, and consequently conldrrtbtd<(W^ 
fend myself : at the least moticft) he 
would have plunged his large cqU' 
las into my breast. TeUmped hiin 
round the body in a. supplicating-' 
manner, while he was engaged in 
laying my neck hare. “ Take pi*' 
ty on me!” said I to bim: “ my t«-’ 
mily is rich ; make me your prison- 
er: you shall hare a largie ransom.” 
— “ I sliould have to wait too long,” 
replied he ; “ only be quiet tliat I 
may cut otf your head.” He had' 
already taken out the pin of my 
shirt: I, however, still clung to him; 
he did not oppose it, doubtless be- 
cause he confided on his strength 
and arms, and* also from a slight 
feeling of pity, which in truth could 
not outweigh the hope of a ditcat. 
As he pulled out my pin ■! felt 
something hard in his girdle'— it 
was an iron liammer. He again 
repeated, “ Be quiet !” and tiiese^ 
would probably have been the last’ 
words I should liave heard, had not 
the horror of such a death impelled 
me to snatch his hammer : he did' 
not observe it; he already held my‘ 
head with one hand and ' his cut-las' 
in the other, when by a sudden 
motion I disengaged myself, and' 


I beheld an Arnaut, six feet high, without losing an instant, struck at 
who doubtless had returned to see Itim over the f^ace with the hammer 
if there was not still something with all my force. The blow took 
worth picking up. W as ever hope j effect ; the Aniaut staggered — 1 re- 
peated it, and he fell, at the seioib 
time dropping his weapon. -I need 
not observe that 1 sei^d it, and* 
plunged it several times into his 
body. . 

1 now hastened towards our ad- 
vanced posts, qrhose.antih il 
gafti.”, 'He immediately took off ^ glittering in the aitn, and at length -' 
tlie chih-eidth of nvy hussar cap, reached the caipp, .Theeaaafletk 
and^eMerty cfiva't. I was unarm- before me aa^froip aspeotreji-tTbai 


more cruelly disappointed? I ad- 
dressed him if the Turkish lan- 
guage: “ Take my money, my 
watch, my uniform, but do not kill 
me!” 

• “ All that belongs .to me,” said 
he, " and your head into the bar- 
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same day I wns seized \^ith a vio- • 
lent fever, and conveyed to the | 
liospital. , I 

In six weeks I recovered, and re- 
turned to the army. On my arri-< 
val the gipsy brought me her To- 
kay wine, and 1 learned from others, 
tl\at, during my absence, several 
very precise predictions which she j 
liad made, had been verified, and > 
procured her many consultations 
add legacies. This was very ex- 
traordinary. 1 

iSome time afterwards wc were | 
joined by two soldiers of the ene- 
my, Christians from Servia, who 
liad been employed in the baggage 
department* of the Turkish army, 
but had deserted, to avoid being 
punished for some fault which they 
bad committed. As soon as they 
saw our fortune-teller, they recog- 
nised her, and declared that she 
often came at night to the Tuikish 
camp to apprise the enemy of our 
movements. This information great- 
ly astonished us, for this woman had 
often rendered us important servi- 
ces, and we even admired tlie ad- 
dress with which she executed the 
most dangerous commissions. The 
deserters, nevertheless, persisted in 
their story, and added that they 
had several times been present 
when she described our positions 
to the Turks, discoi-ered to them 
our plans, and urged them to.make 
attacks, which had in reality taken 
place. A Turkish cipher served 


her for a par^*orK This convifi- 
cing evidence being found upon 
her, she was sentenced to death as 
a spy. Previously to her execu- 
tion, I again interrogated her re- 
specting the prediction which she 
had made concerning me. She 
confessed that, by being a spy to 
both parties, which had procured 
her double profit, she had often 
learned wbat was in contemplation 
on either side ; that those who se- 
cretly consulted her respecting 
their future fortunes had confided 
many secrets to her, and that she 
was under some obligation ^to 
chance. As to what concerned me 
particularly, she had selected me 
I to make a striking example, for the 
purpose of establishing her repu- 
tation as a fortune-teller, by pre- 
dicting so long befordiand the term 
of my life. 

At the approach of this period 
she had excited the enemy on the 
night of the 20th of August to at- 
tack the picquet of our regiment. 
From the conversation she had had 
witli our officers, she learned tliat. 
two were to precede me : she had 
sold to the one adulterated wine, 

I which made him sick; as to the 
I other, at the vety moment he was 
about to set out, she approached as 
if to sell him something, and had 
contrived to introduce a bitof burn - , 
ing sponge into one of the nostriU, 
of his horse. 


THE WHITE LACE GOWN, 


CauA Davenakt had been so 
well educated by her mother, who 
was.a uMulel of every feminine vir- 
tue,. Ih&t tbangh her fortune was 
very small, she bad received more 
To/. F. No. XXIX. 


than one advantageous proposal of 
marriage; but Mrs. Davepant had 
always declared, that her cluugh- 
iter's choice should be free, and 
Celia had not yet seen the man 
O o 
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ivl«ose . protection stic- preferred to 
that of here tepder and ipdulgent 
tnother. 

Soon after ahe bad attained her 
eighteenth year, a young gentle- 
man settled in their neighbourhood, 
whose handsome person and large 
fortune made him a general favour- 
ite with all the unmarried ladies. 
Celia sQon discovered that he pos- 
sessed sense and gqod-humour, that 
lus manners were very engaging, 
and tliat be danced better than any 
partner site had ever had before. 
To say the truth, he gave her every 
opportunity«he could to judge of i 
his prohciency in dancing, for at 
three balls where they happened to 
meet, he had secured her hand each 
time, and from the marked atten- 
tion he paid her, it was the gene- 
ral opinion he would endeavour to 
secure it for life. 

Celia was neither ignorant of this ' 
report, nor displeased at it. Ail j 
tliat site had either seen or heard of ; 
Mr. Somerville tended to prepos- i 
sess him in her favour : she endea- , 
votured, however, to repress her' 
rising partiality for him, on account 
of the disparity of fortune between 
them.. She flattered herself that 
she had succeeded in doing so, till 
one evening when she observed Mr. 
Somerville for the first time very 
attentive to another lady, a London 
hdU^ whom be had never seen be- 
fore, and who was really a beauti- 
ful and fascinating girl: it was 
pasy, however, to see that she owed 
something to art ^ her dress, whicti 
was elegant and expensive, wu so 
pontrived as to display her figure 
to the greatest advantage.^ Celia 
had seen her before, and’slie re- 
piembored that she did < net appear 
ludf so, !*|tretty ip. p plain muslin 


robe. For the first time Cefia felt 
dissatisfied with Iter own appear- 
ance i she recollected toe with re- 
gret, that her simple wardr^e af- 
forded Iter no dress that was either 
elegant or becoming, aad site found 
onton a suddeu that site waswraere 
dowdy. 

This fit of humility lasted, how- 
ever, only till her return l>ome, 
where a very agreeable surprise 
awaited her. Mrs. Leslie, who was 
an old friend of Mrs. Davenant’s, 
and in very affluent circumstance^ 
had some time before paid her a 
visit, and was attacked with a dan- 
gerous illness while at her house. 
During this illness Celia Itad at- 
tended her with the kindest solici- 
tude ; Mrs. Leslie became much at- 
tached to her, and when she reco- 
vered, was extremely anxious to 
take her to London. Mrs. Dave- 
nant would have consented, but 
Celia sledfastly refused to quit her 
mother, and Mrs. Leslie was con- 
sequently obliged to depart with- 
out her. 

Her first care on her arrival was 
to send Mrs. Davenant and Celia 
such presents as she thought would 
be most acceptable to them ; those 
for the latter were a bonnet, a spen- 
cer, and a white lace dress. 

As Celia was more indifferent 
than most young women to the 
adornment of her person, her mo- 
ther was somewhat surprised at the 
joy with which die surveyed the 
dress. Indeed, my dear,” said 
site to Celia with a smile, ** I did 
not hitow before that a gown was 
such an important matter in ypur 
eyes.” Celia aipiled too, but sbe 
blqshed a^o .from % consciousness 
of the motive which modp-t^egoim 
of icopspquefiee tq hflf* 
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' In a few days Mr. Someirille was 
to give a ball, to which Celia was 
invited ; and we may ftiirly condade 
that she had this bail in her head 
When she observed to her motlier, 
that nothing’ was so becoming as a 
dancing dress of wliite lace. 

The next morning, immediately 
efi^r bVgahfaet, Celia set out for 
the nnilliner's, to choose a head- 
dress to wear with her new gown . 
The house of Mrs. Davenant was 
about half a mile from the town of 
C= ■' " ; the morning was very fine, 
and as Celia pursued her way with 
a light heart, she debated with her- 
self a question of some importance 
to most girls of eighteen, namely, 
what colours would best suit her 
complexion. 

As she tripped along, she ot'er- 
took an old man who was walking 
slowly towards tlie town of C— ; 
be appeared excessively fatigued, 
and the deep dejection of his coun- 
tenance proved that he was labour- 
ing under some heavy affliction. 

Celia, who never saw distress 
without wishing to alleviate it, felt i 
a particular interest for this vene- | 
rabie old man. His dress was such 
as denoted extreme poverty, but i 
1)6 did not solicit charity, and 
Celia, though she longed to give 
him something, feared to hurt his 
feelings by offering it. 

While she was considering hoiv ; 
to apeak to him, he dropped his | 
stick, which she sprang eagerly for- 
ward to pick up. This gave her an 
opportunity of entering into con- 
versation with him, and she soon 
foond-that she was notimstaken in 
thhiMng him an olgect of charity. 

He was hastening in fact to see 
his -dadfeltter, ■ the ottly child left 
him out of sifven. 'She bad mar- 
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ried a tradeiman in the toiflrli^ of 
C— who was recently dead, 
leaving her with three small chil- 
dren in very distressed circumstan- 
ces t as she was an active industri- 
ous woman, and much respected in 
her neighbourhood, she might have 
surmounted the difficulties in which 
lier husband’s death bad involved 
her, but for the inhumanity of her 
landlord, who had arrested and put 
her in prison for her rent. Distress 
of mind, added to the want of pro- 
per nourishment, brought on a fit 
of illness, and fearing that slid 
should sink under it, alie wrote to 
her father, ivho resided at a coiisi<<i 
derable* distance, and was himself 
I in circumstances too humble td af» 
ford her assistance, to Come and 
see her before she died. 

Such was the tale which the poor 
old man related to the sympathiz- 
ing Celia, who was deeply affect- 
j ed at his clisiress, and the more so 
} because she knew not how to re- 
! iieve it. The sum due for rent iii- 
j deed was only twenty pounds, but 
I Celia knew that it was much mare 
‘ than her mother could spare; be- 
sides, to liberate the poor woman 
from prison without affording her 
some farther relief, would in real- 
ity be doing nothing. Fearful of 
making any promises, Celia con- 
tented herself with inquiring the 
name of tlie poor woman’s land- 
lord, and slipping a trifle itfto the 
old man’s hand, she proceeded to 
the milliner’s; but her mind was so 
full of the old man’s story, that she 
returned home without making any 
purchase. 

Surprised at her serious and 
tlioughtful air, her mother eagerly 
inquired what had happened^ Ce- 
lia related the old mau^s story, and 
O o 2 
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at its exclusion inquired wbether 
tUey could not do sowethitig for the 
ppor poople. 

I will do what 1 can certainly 
to furniab the poor woman with 
stedicineaDd oeceasartes.'’> 

** And her libeity* mamma?” 
cried Celia. ^ 

My dear child, you know my 
means will not allow me to procure 
k; but if 1 find she is really ill, I 
will go to her landlord and paint in 
the most forcible colours the dan* 
gerous consequences which may 
result from her being detained in 
prison : let ns hope that be will not 
be so barbarous as to persist in re- 
fusing to liberate her.” ' 

Mrs. Davenant lost no time in 
proceeding on her errand of bene- 
volence ; she found that the old man 
bad not exaggerated the wretch- 
edness of bis daughter’s situation ; 
ahe was evidently very ill, Mrs. 
Davenant took with her some wine 
and light nourislinient, which the 
poor woman received with the live- 
liest gratitude; and Mrs. Davenant, 
ou^quitting her, proceeded imme- 
diately to the house of the land- 
lord, whom she was deleriiiined to 
see before site returned home. 

While Mr.s. Davenant was ab- 
sent, an acquaintance of Celia’s 
paid her a morning visit, and the I 
lace gown was produced for her in- 
spection. “ Uow beautiful !’’ cried 
she, *‘<aiid bow valuable too ! I dare 
say it is worth forty guineas. Well, 
my dear, you will eclipse us all !” 
She tlien began to give her opinion 
of the manner in which it ought 
to be made, but Celia listened to 
.^ber with an absent air; in truth, 
site was considering liow happy 
forty guineas would muke poor 
KWalterjs a«|d li}s daughter. 


At length MrswDai?enaiit return- 
ed. ** Well, maatmai,” cried Celia 
eagerly the moment alie saw her, 
what news?"— None, my dear,” 
replied her motlier ; ** I did not think 
it possible for any one to be so in- 
human as tlie landlord* has shewn 
himself. 1 tried persuasion and re- 
monstrance in vain. I even offer- 
ed him half of the money; though 
it would really have distressed me 
to pay it at thn moment; but he 
answered me like a savage, that she 
should neyer come out alive till he 
was paid.” 

“ Then the cmel wretch shall bo 
paid,” cried Celia with vivacity: 
** I will pay him, mamma, if you 
will allow me.” 

** You will pay him ! My dear 
child, what can you mean r’^ 

“ If you will permit me to sell 
my lace gown, mamma, it will more 
than defray tlie debt. I am sure 
that even if Mrs. Leslie knew the 
use to which 1 have put her pre- 
sent she would forgive me, for slie 
is herself so kind and benevolent, 
that she will never blame me for 
taking the only means in my power 
to save the life of a fellow -creature. 
But you are silent, mamma; surely 
you are not displeased with me !” 

Displeased, my dear child !” 
cried Mrs. Davenant, folding her 
ill her arms while tears of pleasure 
filled her eyes; “ no, 1 am proud 
of niy child.” 

The next morning the gown was 
consigned by Mrs. Davenant to a 
milliner, who allowed a fair price 
fur it, and if Celia felt some mor- 
tification on parting with it, it did 
not spring from disappointed va- 
nity, hut from the tliought that she 
bad lost an opportnuity of appear- 
I ing to advantage indthe eyea of a 



TBS' WHITE LACE ’><lOWll'; 


m 


maa. wfaon abeMpreferred to all 
odierl. - Bat' tbif little vexation was 
aoml tacceeded ibjrthe most exqui- 
site pleasure site bad ever experi- 
enced; ^Ite poor stoman was in a 
few da};s efficiently recovered to 
leave 'the prison: she came, with 
her father aildher children, to thank 
her young benefactress ; and when 
Celia heard their grateful trans- 
ports, when she found that with the 
residue of tlte money received for 
the gown, her mother had arrange! 
a plan winch promised to alFord 
tliem a future subsistence, site re- 
flected with delight, that by a tri- 
fling sacrificeshe had restored them 
from the extreme of wretchedness 
to pe4k:e and comfurt. 

. They were strictly enjoined to 
secrecy, but the poor woman’s gra- 
titude was too sincere and enthusi- 
astic to allow her to be silent; site 
revealed in conlidence to one of 
her neighbours what Celia had 
done for her. This person washed 
for Miss 8 - , the young lady 

who had seen Celia’s gown, and 
knowing her to be very fond of 
what is vulgarly termed gossiping, 
she acquainted her with the gene- 
rous action of Miss Davenant. 

Miss S, was one of tlrose people 
w1k> busy tlieniselves incessantly 
with the all'airs of otiiers, and who, 
without being actually malignant, 
frequently do as much harm as 
those who are, from an indiscreet 
habit of speaking of every thing 
they see and hear. She hastened 
to tell the story to one of her ac- 
quaintance, and she observed that 
itwasaw'ondcr Celia could have re- 
lievted the daughter of Waiters, be- 
cause to her knowledge she had sold 
a white lace dress which she receiv* 
-ted at- A. prokent. . Wliat makes 


me eerMiEr of ^lis,’* cotithiMed sfa^ 
** is that I'Mdv one of tbe vetry sainO 
pattern at the shop of Mias' MefAo- 
ly; and ^oti' my observing to her 
that it’MMmbled Mies Davenant’s 
dress, she coloured Up and seemed 
quite co&fused. I went tho - next 
day to ask Celia whether tlte bad 
had her g^wn made up ; she taid the 
had not, and I am sure, from Iter 
blushing deeply and apnearing'very 
much embarrassed,' foat she has 
sold it.” 

7'be lady to whom thit-indisrreet 
communication 0*38 made, had liar-* 
boured for some time a design on 
Mr. Somerville, and bad- teen with 
no small degree of envy hi# appa-* 
rent- preference of Celia; elated 
hy being in possession of intelli- 
gence which she thought must cer- 
tainly lower her in his opinion, ahe 
took an opportunity to. introduce 
the subject in his presence. She 
began by asking a lady wlio sat near 
her, whether she had heard of Mist 
Davenant’s wonderful generosity; 
the other replied in the negative, 
and she then related what she bad 
been toKI Celia had done for the 
family of Walters: but she took 
care to add, that in lier opinion the 
story must be a mere fable. “ One 
cannot,” continued she with an af- 
fectation of piiys ** conceive it 
possible for her to have paid such 
a sum, because, poor girl ! 1 know 
she has lately been so distressed as 
to be obliged to sell a valuable pre- 
sent she received.” Mis» S— — ’s 
story of tbe white lace dreiss fol- 
lowed this good-natured speech; and 
she perceived with secret triadaph, 
that Somerville listened to her witlt 
great attention. He implicitly be- 
lieved that Celia had really per- 
formed the good, action which he 
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now heard of for the first timCy and 
he divined almost immediately, ^at 
it was to enable her to perform it 
that she had sold her dress. Till 
that moment he bad regarded Ce- 
lia only as a charming girl, whom 
he admired withont thinking of 
aeriouslyi hot' this incontestible 
proof of the goodness of her heart 
made the tenderest impression up- 
on his; and^bidding a hasty adieu 
to the malicious scandal-monger 
and her friends, who were deeply 
engaged in investigating the exact 
amount of Celia’s fortune, he has- 
tened with all a lover’s speed to the 
house of Mrs. Daveiiant, from whom 
he requested a private audience. 

Need we say, that it was to soli- 
cit her consent to his addressing 
her fair daughter ; a consent which 
she readily gave, and in a very 
short time afterwards Celia became 
Mrs. Somerville. 

The morning after their mar- 
riage, Mr. Somerville presented his ! 
wife with a small packet, which, on i 


opening, she found to eodtaln the 
identical lace gown she had sold to 
liberate the dadgliter of Walters 
from prison. 

** My dear Celia,” said Somer- 
ville, as site cast upon him a look 
of inquiry, I know all. I got my 
aunt to purchase for yDu what you 
sacrificed so nobly in the cause of 
benevolence. But your gown will 
want a trimming, my love,” pur- 
sued he, putting a pocket-book in- 
to her hand ; and always remem- 
ber, when distress solicits your aid, 
that you have a banker able and 
willing to replenish your purse 
whenever it is emptied by the calls 
of benevolence.” 

He kept his word, nor Md' he 
ever reason to repent of doing so, 
for Celia was as prudent as she 
was charitable ; economical without 
meanness, and generous without 
profusion, she gave Somerville dai- 
ly reason to bless the hour in which 
she became his. 


THE DEBATE : a FtiAGXEyT. 

When next yon talk of what you view, 

Think others see as well as you. 

The Travellers and the Cameleon, 


Melville folded bis arms; he 
threw himself backward inbischair ; 
he played with the half glass of 
wine, and with conscious superior- 
ity exclaimed, Acknowledgej my 
friend, that for once you are in the 
wrong ; no follies, no depravities, 
no vices of our besotted country- 
men ever rose to that height of de- 
formity at which they have arrived 
in the year 1818.” Melville had 
been too hard for me; in vain, in 
this long debate, had I urged our 
ihi'sstohmy, our Bible, atid bur hun- 


dred other societies, plans, and es- 
tablishments for reformation or re- 
lief ; he beard me not. There 
is,” said he, “ I grant you, a raging 
fashion at present called the phil- 
anthropic; our misses lisp senti- 
ment, and our lordlings exclaim for 
the haut ton while they imitate the 
majesty of the people. It was not 
so when we were young.” Abashed 
and confounded, but not convinced, 
at least convinced against my will, 
I v^tts overcome with the velocity 
but not the strengtli* bf his argu-' 



THE DEBATE: 

ments, and I remained supine, my 
face exhibiting a striking contrast 
to- that of any friend, lit up with all 
the consciousness of superiority. 
The orange-peels, which, for want 
of argument, I had manufactured, 
wer^ strewed around books and 
paaiphlets were %vithin my friend’s 
reach ; tive long and sullen wicks 
of the candles shewed tliat we had 
been too much occupied to attend 
to them ; the few embers in the 
grate proved that we wanted no 
other warmth than that which our 
arguments had supplied us with; 
the wine, which had assisted our 
rlietoric, was out — we had sipped 
the last drop, and each, anxious for 
mastery, seemed too well satisfied 
witli his own eloquence to wish any 
further stimulus to liis oratory. To 
be thus beaten in my own house 
was more than human nature could 
bear, and 1 bent forward and play- 
ed with my watch-chain, in that 
kind of humour which a gentleman 
feels who at a rubber of whist is 
agonized by the bad play of his 
lady partner, wliom he longs to 
castigate without infringing tlie 
Ians of chivalry. “ Kvery essayist, 
every publication,” renewed my 
friend in an under tone, as if to 
conciliate, or rather to soften the 
victory he had achieved, “ in fact, 
every man who tliinks deeply,” he 
continued, raising his tone equal 
to the impertiuence of his asseve- 
ration, “ will bear me out ; and 
here,” continued he, “ is a case in 
point,” as he turned over the leaf, 
of a journal. In vain 1 allowed he 
was- right. ‘‘ Let ns,” cried he, 
make assurance doubly sure;” 
and in spite of nty entreaties, lie 
spuffed the capdies, and proceeded 
BE follows, witliPttt slopping, as 1 


A FRAGMENT. ^5 

had hopjsd ht would, on my ring- 
ing for t’other bottle. 

There is at present a reigning 
ambition among our young gen- 
tlemen of degrading themselves in 
their apparel to the class of the 
servants they keep. It may at first 
seem very extraordinary, that these 
sparks should act thus to gain ad- 
miration ; but from what other cause 
can it be that my Lord Jehu wears 
a frock, a little hat, a coloured 
handkerchief, and in this habit 
drives a motley set of horses and a 
coach of his own, builty by his own 
directions^ in humble imitation of 
those which carry passengers on the 
road? It is the knowledge of his 
own abilities which dictates this 
conduct. How pleasing is the re- 
flection to him, tiiat when he goes 
through a country town, sitting 
with becoming grace on his box, 
he hears th** peo|)le say, ‘ There 
goes my Lo»d Jehu!’ Hisgreatabili* 
lies ill dhving,hisexactne5sof simi- 
litude in dress, and his affability to 
his brethren of the whip, must give 
his lordship a sensible satisfaction, 
that this pariicularity makes him 
as well known on most roads through 
Kngland as the honest fellows them- 
selves who drive the stages. I will 
not undertake to say, whether it is 
in imitation of his lordship, or 
whether the product of their own 
fertile geniuses, but I have lately 
observed a great number of smart 
young fellows dressed in the man- 
ner of my lord, with a plain shirt, 
buckskin breeches, and an India 
handkerchief round the neck, which 
seems to constitute the character 
of a pretty fellow. Thfere is an- 
other set of sparks who choose ra- 
ther to appear as jockeys ; and it is 
seldoBi or never they are to be seen 
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without boots and whips in their 
hands, inMrseman’s coats, an!i shdrtV 
cot hair, and look racber like pick* 
pockets than gentlemen. My coun- 
try readers may wonder that I should 
instance these persons as examples 
of ambition, but they will allow 
them td be candidates for public 
notice, when I inform them, that in 
these habits they appear with a kind 
of pride in all the public places 
about town. They have at last car- 
ried it so far, that in those dresses 
they come into the boxes at the 
theatres ; and where one would ex- 
pect to see a genteel polite circle, 
we view ladies of the first quality 
and distinction surrounded by a 
parcel of men, who look like stage- 
coachmen, jockeys, and pickpock- 
ets. As this manner of dress is ac- 
companied with as rude a manner 
of behaviour, I advise these young 
sparks not to have so great a desire 
of being distinguished for tlie od- 
dity of their appearance, but in- 
stead of that ardent emulation they 
shew to imitate the inferior class of 
mankind, they would exert their 
rational faculties, and endeavour to 


seem, as well by their habit ati<| 
conversation, men of jcofnoion good 
sense and common good manners !’* 

My friend finished this record of 
folly, as be termed it, with a signi- 
ficant “ There !”. I, however, beg- 
ged him, before Ive brought this ac- 
count forward as a specimen o? the 
folly of the present age, to be good 
enough to look at the date of the 
journal he had been reading. He 
coloured as he viewed the old Dutch 
marble-paper half-binding; when 
I, to increase his confusion, read 
aloud, “ Genlleihau's Magazine for 
Januarj', not 1818, but for the year 
one thousand seven hundred and thir^ 
tif~nwe;*' which, I now informed 
him, subtracted from the present 
date, would convince him, that se- 
venty-nine years ago lords had a 
penchant for dressing like their ser- 
vants as well then as in tiib year 
1818. 

To use a pugilistic term, my 
‘ friend acknowledged I had taken 
: the conceit out of him, and we ad- 
journed to tea, I singing lo tri^ 
I umphe- 


SKETCH OF AN ITALIAN COMEDY. 


Ttiais, Jan. 3], isis. 

A MEW comedy has been repre- 
sented here, from the pen of the 
celebrated Nota, secretary to H. R. 
II. the Prince of Carignan: it is 
entitled. La Iminghiera — the En- 
ticer or Decoyer. The author lias 
drawn bis characters from life, and 
in the principal character the Lu- 
singhiera not only pourtrays that 
. capricious creature which in every 
^.^corner of itie globe excites num- 
berless admirers, without loving a 
single 01 ^ but her whims are the 


offspring of an Italian fancy, and 
expressed in quite a different man- 
ner from that of the coquettes of 
France and England, or of any 
other country. The decoyer can- 
not of course shine without a train 
of decoyed. First comes a poor 
devil who loves in earnest — who 
roars, weeps, and despairs every 
moment, and who is derided and 
despised.' Then follows a. count 
of new creation, with the ancient 
manners cf a rich contractor, who 
talks of h(s (iorseSf of. hi* contacts. 
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of bis w«aUb, ind'fcatculntes upon I 
the'Mcient iiobiHty of tlie lady to 
make atbEitds foir the recent date of 
bis otrri. Tlie next are two per- 
sonages but too common in Italy 
nowada 3 ’s, and both well deserving 
the lash of the mirthful Thalia. 
One of these is an uneducated ca- 
valier, who chatters French, despi-' 
sing the customs of his own coun- 
try, and believes that his name, his 
foreign manners, and his imperti- 
nences are suiKcient to gain the 
lady. The other is a solemn pe- 1 
dant, who has studied the language 
and modes of expression current 
three hundred years ago, and ima- 
gines it proper to express his sen- 
timents of love with the phrases 
and language of Boccacio and.Val- 
lani. There is a mean between 
the extremes of the ancient and 
modern, wliich the author exhibits 
in tiie character of a Bolognese 
noble marquis, free, spirited, and | 


tnjdy ItaJian.^ .^bis is tbe«iiithiKt 
touchesi^t^ haughty countess ia«he- 
quick, dtfcovfrs. her . deceit, .'aiad 
ooveils her conkea^tible.aafc Ta> 
enliven the scene* there ben okL 
nncle of the Lutingbiera, etho acts 
the part of a fatiter towards her oc- 
casionally. This medal of aneitmt 
stamp holds disputations on ga- 
zettes, follows up attentively the 
military movements Uiey narrate, 
and endeavours to divine on tlte 
map the manoeuvres of the contend- 
ing armies. From the nature of 
the characters it may be inferred^ 
that tlie young lady does not love 
the poor devil; that she amuses 
lierself with the Parisian of Peru- 
gia, and with tiie pedant of the 
golden age; that she would, from 
mere caprice, entrap the Bolognese, 
and that he .wounds her in the ten- 
derest part, by mortifying her pride 
and chastising her with a refusal. 


EXTRACTS FROM A GLEANER’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK, 


Mr. Guattak, the justly cele- 
brated Irish orator, once speaking 
of Scotland in the Irish House of 
Commons, said, “ I shall ever re- 
verence that country in which a 
Wallace fought, a Buchanan wrote, 
and a Fletcher spoke.” 

A gentleman of the name of Ur- 
quhart lately published a book tra- 
cing his genealogy back forl8,000 
years. In the middle of the work 
is tills N. .B.;— About this time the 
world was created i 
After all the advances in the 
science of metaphysics, so much 
boasted of in tbe Scotch uhiversi- 
ties^'lt Ishpt clear that the improve- 
ments ip it havp.bcen such as to 
render obsolete IBe limpie descrip- 
Vol. V. No. XXIX. 


I tion of the blacksmith of Glam- 
Irais: “ Tiva fouk disputin tliagi- 
Uher; he that’s listenin dinna ken 
I what be that’s speakin means, and 
! he that’s speakin dinna ken what 
I he means himsel : that’s metaphy- 
■ sics !” 

Dr. Robertson observed that Dr. 
Johnson’s jokes were the rebukes 
I of the righteous, desired in .Scrip- 
jture as being the excellent oil. 
i “ Yes,” exclaimed Burke, “ oil of 
' vitriol !” 

I Diogenes being asked of what 
: beast the bite is most dai'gerous, 

! replied, “ Of wild .blasts, theibite 
of axlanderer; of tame, that , of a 
flatterer.”. 

Those who wish to please seldom . 
P p 
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fail. Ill-natlire is its own torment- 
or. and mars our best endeavours; 
while goodonature lends a grace 
to all our actions ; if free from er- 
ror, renders them truly lovely — if 
erroneous, for ever excusable. 


Sir Philip Sydney observes, “The 
soul grows clotted by contagion, 
imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite 
lose the divioe property of her first 
being." 


REMARKS ON BLAKE’S D-ESIGNS ILLUSTRATIVE 07 

BLAIR’S GRAVE, 

^ m 

(From Critical Description qf West's Death on the Pale Horse,) 

Bff Mr. WILLIAM CAREY. 


Fusf.li, in Ins just and forcible 
introduction to Blair’s noble se- 
r^s of designs for Cromek's edi- 
tion of Blair’s poem of the Grave, 
remarks that, through frequent re- jl 
petition — The serpent, with its ;j 
tail in its mouth, from a type ofi 
eternity, has become a child's bau* 
hie; even the nobler idea of Her- 
cules pausing between Virtue and 
Vice, or the varied imageri/ of Death .| 
leading his patients to the grave, owe 
their effect upon us more to tech- j 
7ii cal excellence than allegoric utili- I 
ty.” The context and the prints ; 
may warrant a conclusion that it . 
was, from this conviction, Blake, . 
in those imperishable designs, did ' 
not attempt to give any detined 
form of Death the destroyer, to 
whom almost any other artist would j 
have assigned a most conspicuous 
place. The skeleton rising out of 
the shroud, laid beside the grave, 
over which an angel sounds the last 
trumpet, is an emblem of the re- 
surrection of the dead, not a per- 
sonification of Death, the insati- 
ate devourer. 

Having mentioned these draw- 
igns by Blake, I feel their strong 
hold upon me, and must obey the 
impulse. It would be impossible 
to enumerate, in a restricted space, 
the suqpession of beauties in these 
effecting groups; yet I cannot. 


without self-reproach, and an aban- 
donment of a public duty, pass 
them in silence. They abound in 
images of domestic gentleness and 
pathos; in varied grace, and un- 
adorned elegance of form. Their 
primitive simplicity of disposition 
and character is united with bold 
and successful novclt}*^, and a de- 
votional grandeur of conception. 
Although obliged to derive almost 
the entire of his materials from the 
sepulchre, there is not an image ca- 
pable of exciting disgust or of- 
fence in the whole. Even when 
representing the dread unknown 
beyond the grave, he still contrives 
to keep the fancy within the sphere 
I of human sympathy. His agents, 
in general, after having shaken off 
the grosser substance of flesh, still 
retain the unaltered form. They 
appear to move round us upon so- 
lid earth ; like ourselves, enjoy the 
light of day, and are canopied by 
an unclouded sky. With a fetv 
unimportant exceptions, hi$ style 
is uniformly chaste. His energy 
is devoid of extravagance or dis« 
tortiou; his anatomical learning of 
pedantry; his grandeur free from 
wildness, and liis beauty from af- 
fectation. l^is spiritual fotiAs are 
truly angels and ministers of 
grace,** His jjloom has nothing 
depressing or ;uUcn; its soothing 
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Spell channs th^ attention, and fills |> graver, •Cromek, as prietseller 
the cnind wrth serenity, hope, and and publisher^ for the engravings 
elevation. . His solemn religious of those designs. < Beyond the cir** 
fci'vour, witliout deeply wounding de of . artists, 1 anKlously look 
our self-love, . abates the angry round for the designer’s patrons^ 
passions, whispers an eternal les- In an engraver, now no more, be 
son of admonition, and inspires us | found a purcliaser, and in the Boy* 
with trhat ought to be the aim of ^nU ^ al Academy, a recommendation to 
religious instructiony a love of our ‘j his country. Posterity will inquire 
f!low-i revellers in the vale of mor~ ! the rest. 

tality. The heart follows the rapt | It was but the other day, that a 
enthusiast with phasing sadness, . meeting of nohiemcn and gentle* 
and shares in the mourn tul delight j ineu,yWe«rfs^‘ deceased geniusy was 
of his journey, while his placid but j i»eld to raise money for a monu- 
melancholy fancy bids the bloom of ^ ment to the Scottish poet Burns. 
beauty triumph over the shadows I can have no other sentiment fiut 
of death, breathes a nameless love- that of deep respect for those in- 
liness on things unearthly, and .| dividuals and their praise- worthy 
sheds a mild and holy illumination ’ motives. But notwithstanding the 
on the night of the grave. ,j laudable example set by the Bri- 

I have applied the term placid” .j lish Institution, I cannot help ask* 
to the finely tempered spirit of this \< ing, with a view to others, how long 
artist’s genius, as it appears in those '> will tliis fatal neglect prevail ? this 
affecting compositions, and in tlie ' apathy widen abandons men of ge- 
deep serenity expressed in Ins per- ' nius to languish through life, and 
trait, by the masculine graver of j die in indigence ^ and flatters our 
the elder Scliiavoiieiti, from the , own vanity, by commemorations 
painting by Phillips. I never had and sculptured marbles over their 
the good fortune to see him ; and . insensate dust ? Alas ! poor Sum* 
so entire is the uncertainty in jmerlicld! neither injprutlencc, nor 
which he is involved, that, after ■ envy, nrjr calumny, nor j)overty, 
many inquiries, 1 meet wiili some nor hunger can touch you now! 
in doubt whether he is still in ex- The grave has afforded you an asy- 
istencc. But I have arciJtntally Inm; and your graver erected your 
learnctl from a lady, since 1 com- monument. 

menced these remarivs. iliai he is ,, I sliould fail in my sense of duty^ 
certainly now a rcsiJciitfin London, j; 'vere I not tiere to notice a fact 
1 have, however, heard t?nough to jj which docs honour to the Royal 
warrant my belief, that his profes- ’! Academy. If my information he 
sional encouragement has beet) very ; nnt erroneous, and 1 think it is not, 
limited, compared with his powers. I Blake is one of those highly gilied 
One fact ia clear, that the pur- i men, who owe the vantage ground 
.chaser' of hia drawings for the of their lame solely to »lieir own 
^ GrAve” wa^ not a person of rank powers. I have heard that he wai? 

independent fortune.. The world originally an engraver of book- 
is indebted to thi^ superior taste and plates. , ^et, far from endcatour- 
iibsi^l spirit of tlvat ingenious en- ing to keep him in the back-ground, 
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or question merits, in 1608 , 
when hehxeciited the drawings for 
the ** Grave,*' eleven members of 
the Hoyal Academy bore testinvony, 
in a {mblic advertisement, totbeir 
extraordinaryexcellence.Tbe name 
of the venerable presitlent West 
appeared at the head of the list; 
followed by Sir William Beechy, 
Richard Cosway, John Flaxman, 
Thomas Lawrence, Joseph NoHe- 
kens, William Owen, Thomas Stot> 
hard, Martin Archer >)§hee, Henry 
Thomson, and Henry Tresham, 
Esquires. In addition to this pow- 
erful recommendation, Fuseli, the 
lecturer of that body, wrote for 
publication, his high opinion of the 
series. The truth and eloquence 
of bis remarks would alone confer 
permanent distinction on the de- 
signs, even if they had not been 
consecrated to posterity by the 
inspiration which they breathe. 


Phillips, whose befft portraits nnite 
a correct defiuitiott of detaih, and M 
admirable truth of resemblance; 
with grace, spirit, and a oobte 
breadth and harmony of effect) 
bore testimony to the merits of 
Blake’s drawings, by painting bis 
bead for Cromek, the intended 
publisher of the plates. The vi«> 
gorous character of nature in this 
masterly picture is a line lesson for 
the florid and flimsy mannerists of 
the day. The countenance ex- 
presses the deep calm of a spirit, 
lifted above the little concerns of 
this world, and already, in imagi- 
nation, winging its way beyond the 
skies. In this honourable effort 
of the Royal Academicians to draw 
the attention of the public to the 
higliest. department of invention, 
portrait-painters, sculptors^ and 
historical designers liberally co- 
operated. 
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The pro|icr study of iiiankifitl is maii.« - "PoFE. 


I riiOCEi*.!) to fulfil the promise 
of my last paper, which treated of 
the Fncullies; the Ajfections and 
the Passions will form the subject 
of my present lucubration. 

When by contemplation of the 
object, or reflection on its agree- 
able qualities, our approbation of 
it is attended with a sensation of 
pleasure, and an inclination or pro- 
pensity towards it as good, it is de- 
nominated LOVE. This may be 
extended into the succeeding ra- 
Adfleations : 

' When we are ourselves the ul- 
timate. -objects of our love or re- 
gard, it is called aelf~hve; -which, 
wkeu adSompauied with certain in- 


! ordinate propensities towards out- 
' ward objects, takes the following 
. distinctions: 

I Self-love, when it is influenced 
I by an an.\ious desire of equalling 
I or excelling others, is called emu- 
lation. 

Self-love, when engaged in the. 
immoderate desire of any object 
possessed by another, is covetous- 
ness, or when wealth is its peculiar- 
object, is avarice; and, according 
to the value that appears to be put 
upon outward possessions, our dis-, 
tribution of or affection towards 
them assumes the distinct names 
of penury ^ frugality., or profusion. 

Self-love, exercised in the pur- 
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8nit of poiverandBathority, iscsli- 
ed arabition;. and insatiable am- 
bition, when armid with absolute 
power, witkout goodness, is ty- 
ntHiii/, 

. Self-love, tending to the sole 
grattfication of the senses and ap- 
petites, acquires tl>e name of volup-^ 
Juoumess or teHtuality ; which takes 
the different characters of gluttonyt 
luxury y dissolutaieasy &c. 

. Self-love, courting ease or rest, 
may be denominated indolence j’ 
which, when immoderately iiidul- I 
ged, so as to induce a certain de- |i 
bility or vacuity of thought, is call- , 
ed slugghhaess or sloth. 

Love assumes the general name 
of benevolence when others are the 
ultimate objects of it, without re- 
gard to their moral qualities, but 
only as partaking the same com- 
mon nature with us, and the capa- 
city of receiving good from us. 

If love arises from a natural or 
habitual disposition of pleasing,; 
or communicating good to others, 
it is called universal guod-uill or 
good-nature : when dis|)layed to in- • 
teriors or dependants, it becomes | 
hurnauity; and when it is exerci- t 
sed without regard to their imme- 
diate wants, and looks not for any 
return, it is benelicence or liberality. 
Benevolence to our benefactors is 
gratitude, and the expressions of it 
form praise and thankfulness. 

Benevolence to those who need 
our assistance, and to such as are 
disposed, to. do us injury, is tnercy, 
or forgiveness, or clemency ; and if 
it coiicrduls our power to return in- 
juries, it becomes Unity , or forbear- 
ance, or meekttess, 

Benevolrace to the adlicted is 
pity or co>npcrs.»<Mi,‘ aqd wlteo join- 
^ to a fellow-foeUng of their dis- 


tress, ansing.ather frooi siuiiUc 
experience or from ttatural iinmn^ 
nity, it becomes symputh^^noA tbs 
desire to relieve them, without any 
expectation of a veturny n.okarihfi 

A natural or habitual coatplacen-* 
cy of disposition, engaging to a 
love of .general sociay,. is sodable- 
ne.ss, or what may be catted a dis- 
position to good fellowship;, while 
mutual complacency, intimate rer 
ganl and equality, with acouformi-i 
ly of disposiiions, principles, and 
pursuits, constitute that happy 
union of minds which forms true 
friendship. 

Complacency, in a small degree, 
is expressed by satisfaction; in a 
higher degree, by delight ; and 
when regard is had not so much to 
the qualities of tlie object, as its 
relation to ourselves, it is called 
kindness or tenderness. 

When the objects of our love 
and coaiplacence are such as stand 
in any natural relation to us, it be- 
comes natural affection; and when 
onr native country and its interests 
are the objects of it, it tlicn as- 
sumes the title of patriotism. 

An attacliment to particular 
sects, factions, or opinions, to the 
prejudice of true piety or patriot-, 
istp, is narrowness of spirit or bi- 
gotry; but when this attachment 
is regulated by reason and benevo- 
lence, it becomes moderation. 

When the SuiMtKiiE Beiko is 
tlie object, an habitual desire of 
pleasing him, with a disengage-, 
ment from whatever may lessen our 
regard and affection towards Mm, 
is known by the name of detotiont 
which, blended with a filial and 
reverential fear of offending him, 
is godliness or piety. . i 

An uncommoo vehemence of 
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temper in our attachment to the 
propagation of particular opinions 
IS teal; and ^eal, accompanied with 
tmcoitlmon energy of spirit, and 
elevation of fancy and affection, is 
mthnsimm. 

From late fre proceed to its op- 
posite. 

A disinclination of the mind to- 
wards an object, occasioned by fre- 
quent reBection on its odious qua- 
lities is HATKEO. 

Evil received or dreaded excites 
maltmlence; and a disposition to 
displease others, is ill-will or ill- 
nature; while such a feeling long 
continued and unmerited, is malig- 
nity or malice. 

Any degree of ill-will to our be- 
nefactors, a neglect of them, or 
undue returns to their kindness, is 
ingratitude* A malevolent oppo- 
sition to governors or superiors in 
the lawful exercise of tlieir autho- 
rity, is rebellion; while an open dis- 
obedience to the will of God, and 
a contempt of his commands, is 
impiety. 

Malevolence to the wretched is 
inhumauity ; en unwillingness to fa- 
vour or relieve them is vnehari- 
tablenessy and an absolute inatten- 
tion to their distress is hard-heart^ 
edness: totheseadd insolence, apd 
they become barbarity and cruelty, 

A wanton ill-treatment of others 
witlmut benefit to ourselves, is pe- 
tulance; which, when the charac- 
ters, rather than the persons, of 
others are attacked, is called oblo- 
quy^ reproach, and scurrility; and 
these, when softened 6r enlivened 
by some mixture of wit and hu- 
lUbdri IS raillery and invective* 

Evil or injury recehred, but with- 
but anyjFurther apprehension, oc- 
easidns displeasure; and a still amall- 
er sensation of this kind is dislike. 


When hatred is dir^ted to any 
thing criminal, without manifest- 
ing any wish tosextenuate, it be* 

I comes harshness or severity ; and 
when it is levelled at what are call- 
ed pleasures or amusements, with- 
out making allowances for their 
vivacity or occasional excesses, it 
must be named moroseness, « 

I When displeasure is suddenly 
and actively exerted, from any oc- 
Ctisional perturbation of the mind, 
it hurries through the different 
emotions of animosity md anger, and 
may terminate in outrage. 

An injury from nn inferior may 
be termed an indignity, and Uie 
sense of it indignation. 

The sense of any injury is rc- 
sentment; which, with a propensity 
to injure the offender, without a de- 
sire of reclaiming him, is revenge: 
this, when settled into a habit, and 
without displaying a wish for re- 
conciliation, is spite and rancour. 

An habitual proneness to anger 
on every trifling occasion, is^rc/. 
fulness or peevishness: this, when si- 
lent, is sullenness; when talkative, is 
snarling; and when accompanied 
with an impatience of contradic- 
tion, is perverseness. 

Anger, rising to a very high de- 
gree and extinguishing humanity, 
becomes xcralh, rage, and fnrif. 
When our approbation and lov^ 
of any object are accompaiuied with 
uneasiness in its absence, and plea- 
sure from its approach or the pro- 
mise of its attainment, our affec* 
tion towards it is called Oebire. 

Desire, inflamed and continued, 
is called longing; wiven much 
cited, is greediness or avidity ; and 
when unaccompanied with 'de- 
liberation of reason, is called 
pensity, ' ^ 

Desires after what merely ad* 
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ministers to tlie support of the bo- 
dy, are denominated appetites; and 
jn a proper restramtor moderation 
of them, consists the cardinal vir- 
tue of temperance. 

When regard is not had to the 
nature and qualities of the object, 
so much as to its relation or agree- 
.ablencss to us, we are said to re- 
gard ft whh parlialitjf. 

A weak motion or tendency of 
tlie mind towards the object de- 
sired, is called inclination; which, 
when violent, and such as cannot 
be rationally accounted for, is de- 
nominated impulse. 

When our disapprobation and 
hatred of any object are accoiiipa- 
uied with a painful sensation, on 
the apprehension of its [)resence 
and approach, the inclination to 
avoid it, is called 

Aversion in its weakest degree, 
or ratlier the absence of desire, is 
considered as intUfj'erence. 

Aversion to any object previous 
to examination, or without rational 
grounds for it, is prejudice; and 
when it arises from previous ex- 
perience of its disagreeable quali- 
ties, it is disgust. 

Aversion to any object when we 
are constrained to choose or com- 
ply with it, is reluctance; and a 
constitutional aversion, witliout re- 
gard to qualities or the impression 
pn others, is a natural antipat It if. 

Whet) displeasure and aversion 
rise very high, especially upon an 
apprehensipii of moral evil in the 
object, it IS called detestation or a//- 
harrence; and when accompanied 
vsith alarm an approach to it, is 
him-orp 

A foixtttre of desire and joy agi- 
taUng: the mindy according to the 
probability there is of accomplish* 


ing ihCiiend, or obtaining the good 
desired, is defined to be hope. 

Weak or distant hope, waiting 
the success of means, is called ea?* 
pectatwn: the steady maintenance 
of hope even in this state, when 
sufferings are in the way to it, is 
\ patience; and a devout acquies- 
cence to sorrow', is resignation. 

Hope, deliberating about the 
choice of means, is Imitation^ and 
wr.vering or fluctuating about the 
use of means, is suspense. 

De>ire, especially when mingled 
I with hope, disposes us to wish; but 
' while we have more of desire than 
hope, and the assent of tlie mind 
; is delayed and unsettled, we are 
! said to doubt. 

jj When doubting and suspense fae^ 

I come habitual, especially in 
ters of faith, the consequent un- 
j certainty or vibration of opinion 
1 is denominated scepticism. 
t When suspense is overcome, and 
j the means fixed, we acquire resohi^ 

! tion; wliich persisted in when the 
I* grounds of it are insnfHcienl, is 
ij ohslinacy or stubbornness; and stub- 
I bornness in matters of opinion is 
! called dogmatism. 

Contempt of danger, in the ex- 
ecution of a predetermined re- 
solve, is int tepidity fJioldnessj or co?/- 
rage; and an impatient encounter- 
ing of danger is rashness. 

That strength or vigour of mind 
I w'hich appears in a display of cou- 
\ rage, firmness, and resolution, wlieu 
* much opposition is to be resisted, 
distresses supported, and difficul- 
ties and dangers aurmounxed, for 
the attainment of great and valu- 
able ends, cpnstitutca th$ cardinal 
virtue oi fortitude. 

Hope, elated from 
success in obtaining its object, ia 
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csiUed . cmifideme; but groundless fit of it is punk; aad when exe^s* 
confidence is pmmptmn. sive, is terror. 

; Confidence without modesty, or A pleasing elevation of mind, on 
a jusufiable security of obtaining the actual or assured attainment of 
the proposed object^ is impudeMe. good, or deliverance from evil, is 
A mixture of aversion and sor- denominated jov. 
row» discomposing and debilitating Joy, on account of good obtain*^ 
tlie nrind, upon the approach or ed by others, is expressed by con^ 
anticipation of evil, is fear. gratulation ; and when it arises from 

An over-active fear of any event, ludicrous or fugitive amusements, 
mixed with minute alarms, &.c. is in which others share with u's, is 
solicitude or anxiety; which, when called mirth or merriment* 
immoderately indulged, is impa- Joy, arising from success against 
tience. powerful opposition, is named tri- 

Fear of being circumvented in mp/i; and when accompanied with 
the attainment of any good, ex- ostentation, becomes vain-glory. 
cites suspicion; which, when height- When joy is settled into a liabit, 
ened to a certain degree, becomes or flows from a placid temper of 
jealousy* mind, formed to please and to be 

On the approach of an object pleased, it is caljied gaiety^ good* 
accompanied with an irresistible humour y or cheerfulness* 
and increasing alarm and dread, Joy, rising high on a sudden 
the mind is disposed to yield to emotion, is eiullationy and immu- 
despondency; and when all hopes of derate transports of it are consi- 
averting it are extinguished, de- dered under the character of rap* 
spair succeeds. turcs and ecstasies* 

Fear, blended with humility and Habitual joy and serenity, ari- 
fluctuating in the choice of means, sing from theperfectiou, rectitude, 
becomes irresolution; and when fly- and due subordination of our facul- 
ing from danger, instead of en- tics, and their lively exercise on 
countering it, the feeling is cow- objects agreeable to them, consti- 
ardice: asuddeii and unaccountable tute mental or rational happiness* 
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The Piano-Forte P rimer y containing used either in private tuition or 
the Rudiments of Musicy calculated teaching in classes, in addition to 
either for private Tuition or teach- the lessons already in use. The 
ihg in Classes, by J. F. Burrowes. author further adds, with bccom- 
Pr. 49. I ing modesty, that he does not pre- 

In the preface, which appears to I sume to suppose bis labour to offer 
us very sensible and unassuming, any tiling new, and that be shall 
^ Mr. B. informs us, that this book is consider his object fully attained 
not intended to interfere with the if his performance be found a use* 
mode of infraction which any mas- ful publication.~Tliat this is actu* 
ter lias already adopted ; but to be ally the case, an inspection of the 
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)it<le.T<d«siie before aienaMes us 
tuost positively to assert. Mr. B. 
IdHfe^eddvelopiMNbe'ttKlbne^itsof 
Mhanc wttli great nethed and per* 
s^ctthy; bn definitions ate clea"^ 
and satisfactory, and his language 
«niU be found altogether plain and 
intelligible to juvenilu capacity. 
AinoDg several chapters, the sys* 
feittatie ai'rangement of which j 
clainis our approbation, wd parti- 
cularly notice the tenth, which de- 
rives -the formatioti of the modern 
major scale from the combination 
of two* adjoining tetraclvords. This, 
is the real origin of our diatonic | 
scale, which ha.s been made up of - 
two d'hftonic tetrachords of the ' 
Greelbt We observe with equal ' 
Satisfaction the derivation of the i 
scales of the allied keys from one ; 
or the other tetrachord of the pa- ; 
rent scale, such as G and F from I 
Cf &c. In explaining the scale of , 
G (p, i®),. where Mr. B. states, “ F 
is sharpened in order to form the v- i 
cond tctrachotdf* we wish he had ) 
said, ^ in order to reduce its dis- 
tance from G, to that of a semi- 
tone.” The remark of Mr. Burro wes 
on the subject of pupils playing in 
classes a^^ears to us very just. 

“ Only one pupil should be taught | 
to play at a time,” however useful i 
it may be to let the pupils occa- 1 
Sionally play together what they ji 
have first learned separately. j 
“ When jealous J'ears inspire us" jj 
ifamlaledjrom the popular Song 
*• Dnni m dSlire,” in the Opera of 
JoebxpS, adapted to the origi- 
nal Music of Nicolo by Wm. 
B'all, Esq. Pr.'is. Od. 

.'IHiis is a very intercstingair; the 
melody fiowa in a smooth graceful 
9t^^^ d-rid tbeire is considerable 
df.idcM in so short a' com- : 
rd f ’: So. XXIX, 
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pastf. The paWgfe ^ THIS tiftfder 
botidage/’ &e. isr particularfy sfri- 
kin^alnrdorfgYmil, although tht&C b 
may me^ with some difficaity of 
intoimtion on the pan of common 
singers. The pianb-forte accotti- 
panimeTit ia not alwejhi the most 
adeqtiate, and can hardly bedbem-* 
ed a faithful extract from tfefe score 
of a composer of Nicole’s reputa- 
tion. 

ChatsifECorth Houses' a favourite 
Rondo for the Harp or Piatno- 
forte^ composed^ and dedkated to 
his Grace the Duke of Devonshire^ 
by F. J. Klose. Pr. 8s. 

Two movements in G majo¥: atf 
allegro in | and a rondo in | time. 
The first of these is of a determi- 
ned military character, in fact d 
march; its construction is regulat 
and well proportioned, and al-^ 
though the melody, which occa- 
sionally assumes the manner of a 
I bolero, does not oft’er striking no- 
velty in ideas, some neat transi- 
tions afford proper Variety and re- 
lief. We cannot profess peculiar 
partiality to the E’s with which the 
bass of the second strain sets out 
and continues for some bars ; the 
key being A minor, it ought, we 
think, to have been more fully in- 
dicated by its fundamental. The 
trio in C, and its digressive portioii 
in E, are satisfactory. The sub- 
ject of the rondo, wdiich partakes 
of the character qf a quadrille, is 
neat and lively; the constituent 
j parts are in a familiar style, with 
I a sparing admixture of modulation 
into other kop, except the. ww’wore, 

! * which goes creditably through some 
attractive ideas in G minor and B 
major, and leads to an appropriate 
and effective conclusion. 

Q Q 
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hve^^ a 'BaUai , ai Uh. by John Purlcis. NOp II. 

. Jen % Mhsi StockinUf to wht)m it Pr. 2s. 

#1 re^peeiful/y inscribed by J. As we have already iiitrpi^^ed 
Jay, Pr. Is. ttd. the first number of ibis publication 

X^r. Jay piano-forte composi- to the notice of our readers, we sliall 
tions have on more than one occa- merely state in this place, that the 
sipQ received favourable comment continuation before us is founded 
in our monthly critique. \Ye now on the finale to the second act of 
introduce him, for the first time we U Don Giovanni^ on the favourite 
believe, as a lyric composer. The j air ‘‘ La ci darem’ la mauo,” and 
specimen in this line is not one of I on the equally popular song Gio- 
great compass or profound harmo- vinette che fate air amore.^* These 
nic combination — this would have materials have been blended to- 
been out of place, considering the gether with some freedom, yet with 
nature of the text; — but it ingrati- sufficient discrimination to form a 
ates itself by chasteness of melody, satisfactory whole. The harmonic 
good rhythmic arrangement, and arrangement does credit to Mr. P« 
effective harmonic treatment. We and the flute part is devised with 
feel warranted in pronouncing proper attention to the chai(yg:ter of 
Whet it is to love'* a sweet little the instrument and to executive 
song, and we hope the author will [^facility. 

not relinquish a path in which he MehuPs celebrated Overture delb 
appears to be perfectly at home. IratOyadaptedJor the Piaw-f^ivte^ 
In the fourth bar of the sj^mphony uith Accompaniments for a Flute, 

the G in the bass causes some Violin, and Violoncello (ad lib>), 

harshness. by S, F, Uimhault. Pr. 3s. ; vviih- 

•* Fare thee zoell^^ the Words by out Accompaniments, 2s. 

hard Byron, composed, uith an The recent death of the veteran 

Accompaniment for the Piano- Mehul, who ranked among tlje first 
forte, and dedicated to the Right French composers for the drama, 
Jton, Lady Louisa Manners, by confers some additional. interest on 
G, W. Maddison. Pr. Is. fid. this publication. In point of scir 
Of the many ditties which have ence and good style the present 
been tuned up to this unfortunate overture approaches the best pro- 
lament of a separation a mensd ac ductions of the German school, and 
toro, tl^is seems to us the most un- Mr. lliinbault's arnuigement has 
fortunate one. It possesses but few | given to it all the effect which lay 
claims to notice on the score of me- r within the reach of the confined 
lody, there is a w^nt of connection | score to which he limited his labour, 
between the successive ideas, and The piano-forte part, by itself, will 
the harmony is more than once lia- convey a tolerably correct idea of 
to"^ serious animadversion. the merit of this composition^ 

Favourite Airs selected from Mo- Set of new and elegaiU ,Scries qf 
zaifs celebrated opera II Don with their proper 

GibVANNi, arranged as a Divert Figures id each, terminating rath 
. tlmfjitQ for the Pidpo-jprte, with th’eena(iopatPi''aitz€f,asppf^^ 

? an ^cor^amment^f^^ Flute ^tmaeffs^ the 
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bUffl Chettenham RaoMs^ also at \ 
the Nobilities* Assemblies^ arranged i 
for the Pianoforte and Flute^ or \ 
only for the Pianoforte or Flutes ^ 
by Augustus Voight. Pr. 2s. 6d. 
As it is only of the musical va- 
lue of this publication that we feel 
qualified to gi?e our opinion, we 
have no hesitation in saying, the 
dances it contains iiave aflbfded us 
entertainment. The selection is 
very good, the haVmonic arrange- 
ment quite satisfactory, indeed su- 
perior to the generality of books of j 
this descriptioii, and the elegant 
typographical execution does cre- 
dit to Mr. C. Wlieatstone, the pub- 
lisher. The last waltz, which is 
ascribed to Mozart, deserves spe- 
cial notice; we consider it a very 
fine one. 

Joflt/ old Bacchus^** the Poetry bn 
Joseph RohinSf Ksq,;the Musli m 
ts:ith an Accompaniment for the 
Pianoforte, composed by Mr. It. 
Beale. Pr. 2s. 

A jovial anacreontic song, of spi- 
rited melody, rather in the old style 
of composition, and greatly resem- 
bling similar productions by the 
late Mr. Dibdin. The text like- 
wise reminds us of that gentleman^s 
poetic effusions; with some dilTer- 
ence, however, in his favour ; the 
word “ influence” is totally unmu- 
sical, and ** Whilst to Bacchus our 
hearts doth incline,” ungramma- 
tical. 

EveretPs grand March for the Pi- 
anoforte. Pr. 2s. 6d. 

This book contains much more 
than its laconic title led us to ex- 
pect; not less than three move- 
ments : a largo, the march, and a I 
rondo, which perhaps is intended 
in the way of quick marcli. The 
first of these lifts oor decided ap- 


probation; it IS a solemn ‘filbvr 
movement in C minor, confceived 
and conducted in very gooef* style, 
^and rendered interesting by some 
touches of select harmonyl Tlie 
grand march in E h Is ▼cry well, 
but offers no idea of originality; 
the trio in A b > liowever respect- 
able in genera! context, is liable to 
the .same observation. The rondo 
is agreeable and lively. Two strains 
in E b, and a sort of trio in B bj 
form its materials. After these are 
! propounded, we encounter, all at 
once, a sudden and rather rapid* 
modulation into no less distant a 
key than G b ! which being enhar-^ 
monically exchanged for F «, brings' 
Ub into five shasps, and repeats, se- 
riatim, all we have heard before in 
' B b> in the key of B h, the notes 
being throughout the same, with 
only a diifereiit signature. This 
we look upon as a concetto Inten- 
tionally resorted to by the author, 
but we confess it does not please 
our taste. In a composition of this 
description, such strong and per- 
manent aberrations from the key 
must be deemed too great a liber- 
ty. When the four strains are 
gone through in five sliarps, a mo- 
dulation quite parallel to the one 
before-mentioned leads to a pause 
in Glq, which conducts us to C 
minor and E b » the original key, in 
which some of the previous por- 
tions are repeated, a cadence intro- 
duced, and the piece brought to 
a close by a coda of considerable 
» merit and ingenuity, in which a 
battery (to borrow the French term) 

. in the Beethoven manner oomes in 
i with effect fp. 8, IL 3 and 4). Al- 
1 though Mr. E.’s harmonies are ge- 
5 nerally of the correct kind, we 
- have remarked one or two cases of 
Q a 2 
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», iContjeaiRf' n«lnr^: ooniiscotiTe 
fi^MMy.ioEinatMice, present ibieai- 
telfes -in Jbe niddlp of- iisv 6, 1. 6, 
Pt 4 ‘r' 0 ndt tlaiB samie recar ^ the 
next page. 

*‘.'Seot$via bat'm’ Wallate Ued," 
• ' rtwg hff Mr. Braham in Guy Sfan- 
*' vering, at the Theatre Boyal Co- 
. vent'- Garden; the Symphonies and 
Accompaniments by Mr. ToplifF. 
Pr. Is. 0d. ^ 

Mr. T.’s share in this publication 
of the above highly popular song 
has our approbation. The sym- 
plionies are appropriate, and a due 
simplicity in the accompauinients 
has been observed, without falling 
into the extreme of meagerness. 
The harmony also is correct. 

The popular Air “ Oh! it teas not 
. for me that I heard the Bells ring- 
ing," arranged with Variations for 
the Piano-forte by G. Kiallmark. 
Pr. 3s. fid. 

An andante of considerable me- 
rit forms the introductory move- 
ment. The melody is chaste, and 
t^e harmonic arrangement, gene- 
rally in four parts, is conduct^ 
with, great taste,^ and with no mean 
degree .of skill. Some bars of ac- 
tive- bass accompaniment {p. 3) 
liluBwise demand our decided ap- 
probation. The theme to the va- 
riations is apt for the purpose, and 
the variations themselves are in 


good style and faithful tothetlicone. 
There is a good minore, a pretty^ 
waits, and a sbesry - bustling bril-<* 
dante couched in sendquavered trip* 
lets* 

La Ddictttesse, a Wall* Roaifo for 
the Piano-forte, with an Actom* 
panisaent for the Flute, composed 
by C. L. Litliauder. Op. )0. 
No. 1. Pr. 2s. 

The subject of this waltz in D is 
one of peculiar lightness and ele* 
gance; and the trio in C, bpsidea 
its correspondence of style with tlie 
subject, is equally conspicuous fe|r 
its neatness. In some of the strains, 
however, the periods are concluded 
by a formula of tivo crotchets, which 
seems to us foreign to the style of 
a waltz, and indeed to the smooth 
character of the subject itself ; apd 
in bar 7 we conld have wished the 
E’s in the bass and treble, immedi- 
ately after the D’s in both staves, 
had been avoided by some sliglit 
melodic alteration. In pp. 3 and 8 
we observe some very interesting 
ideas in A major and F minor, and 
a well-contrived bass passage. In- 
deed the whole of this rondo makes 
good the title which it bears ; it is 
written with great neatness of ex* 
pression, and its execution requires 
more than wliat a first gl^ee woitltji 
lead ns to ezpeet. 





FINE ARTS, 


f:XHIBITK>N IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 


At* the close df last month, the 
foinieiinth Exhibition of the Society 
hf Painters in Oit and VF^er Co- 
lours hsbk place at tbd great room 
j^fhitl^itrdens. This year’s Elt- 
)ubitSim',tliDqgh not so'ifnitieroos as 


the last, is yet full of works of me* 
rit in the several departments of 
att which it is-the object df this so» 
ciety to embrace'; the landscapes 
are well selected and pfCasfng, and 
tbe drawings tA partiedlaf ave ei 
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v9iaoii« in ^iht? of spbjactv M 
are tasteful in colooriDg and ex> 
•euriou. Thereore altogether 1^ 
works ;. all' the netnbers iiave eon* 
tributed, and the other exhibitors 
consist of sotnd of the roost eai« 
pent artisis in the rising school. 
We inust necessarily abridge our 
remarks on this Exhibition, and 
cunhne oqrselves to some of the 
most prominent works, though 
there are others well entitled to no- 
tice, if tinie and space admitted of 
a more detailed examination. 

Tkm Studia of Heads — Study of a 
Head for the Picture of Christ 
entering Jerusalem — Listening to 
the Voice of the Augei of Death 
-mStudy from a Polish Jea>— Stu- 
dy of a Gipsy— rPorlrait of Words- 
worth. — B. R. Haydon. « 

From the foregoing list it will 
be seen that Mr. Haydon has not 
been an inert contributor to this 
Exhibition. The sketches display 
the rigour and energy of this art- 
ist in a striking degree. The stu- 
dies are animated and full of cha- 
racteristic expression ; that for the 
pietui>e of Christ (which, hy the 
wav, ought to be finished by this 
time,) has the energy of Michael 
Angelo's Moses^ and not a little of 
the fren^ which that celebrated 
piece of sculpture rather inappro- 
priately possesses. The Listening 
to the Voice of the Angel of Deatii, 
which is taken from the two fol- 
lowing lines in Sale’s Karaite— 
The Angel of Death they call 
Duma, and say, he calls dying per- 
sons by their respective names at 
Iheir last hour,”— is peculiarly stri- 
king ; it is ghastly and full of |io|'- 
ror, The Pglisb Jew is a s{iirtted 
^nd admirable portrait; and Mr. 
WanlswpKih M hidebted to the nxt- 


.ist for «,likenees wot mmdfy of th* 

. contour of hts strongly msafeed 
counteoAOpe^ hut of the mental 
intelligent expression which it dis* 
plays. 

Three Designs, from the Tale 0/ the 
Seven Sleepers, from the Payffdan 
Tales, and from the Fairy Tales of 
theCoutttess D'AnQis.-—T.Uwie»s. 
This artist, who is secretary to 
the society, has contributed eleven 
works, many of which Are portraits. 
The designs express poetical sub- 
jects from the sources we have men- 
tioned, and are in many parts ex- 
tremely beautiful ; that of Dakia- 
nos destroyed by a serpent is un- 
commonly well executed. 

Queen's State Bedchamber, fPlitifadr 
Castle — The grand Saloon, Buck~ 
ingham- House, Sfc. Sfc. — i. Ste- 
phanolF. 

Mr. Stephanoff has, besides these, 
a number of drawings of splendid 
apartments m Kensington mid tlie 
other royal palaces. They are 
very creditable to bis taste, and his 
peculiar brilliancy of colouring 
afforded him the means of repre- 
senting with proper richness the 
gorgeous and splendid silk and vel- 
vet tapestry and furniture which 
decorate these spacious and mag- 
nificent apartments. 

Blue Velvet Room and Golden Draw- 
ing - Room, Carlton-House . — St. 
^ George's Hall, Windsor— -Hew of 
St. George's Chapel lookiug East, 
&C. Sfc.^C. Wild, 

This artist has also exhibited 
thirteen drawings of tli? royal 
apartments, which are uncommon- 
ly beautiful ; the architectural partp 
are highly finished) and with tlte 
most •laborions minuteness: the 
perspective is every wliere presex* 
I ved with excellent correctness,, -< 
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Queen Mnry'e Stati Bedchafnher^ 
Hamfton^Court — Ciqtola^Rwm^ 
Kensmgfdfi Palace. — R. Catier- 
^ mole. 

These are correct and well-drawn 
representations of the above apart- 
ments. 

IJagav and Ishmael — Loch Timely 
Perthshire — Durham — Corfe Cas- 
tle,^ mistjf Marniugf fyc. — G. 

F. Robson. 

, This artist is, as usual, a large and 
most efficient contributor ; he has 
in this Exhibition uo less than thir- 
ty-one works. His drawings are in 
every respect beautiful. The Ha- 
gar and Ishmael is bold, and in a 
free style : the Durham is a soft and 
pleasing landscape : the LocliTu- 
mpl is transparent and beautiful : 
the Corfe Castle is also full of me- 
rit} it is a faithful copy from na- 
ture, and in the artistes best style. 

The happy Valley. — G, Barrett. 
This artist has selected a subject 
from Dr. Johnsoirs beautiful 
scription of the happy valley in 
Masselas^ which was fertile in every 
thing that could administer to the 
luxuries of a terrestrial paradise. 


Vimat 'AhbofsLelgh\ Somersetshire. 

—Miss H. Guutdsmitii. 

^Iiis is a pleasing landscape, and 
highly creditable to this lady, who 
has other works in the Exhibition, 
which establish her powers in that 
department of art generally culti- 
vated by ladies, and always witli 
Ifhat taste of ivhieh their more re- 
fined perceptions are so suscep- 
tible. 

Hellebore^ or Christmas J?osc.— 
Miss M. A. Walton. 

This small picture has some heau- 
I tiful colouring, but it is so higtily 
finished that it strikes the eye with 
some degree of hardness, 
i Henry IV. of France about to put 
himself at the head of his, Armif^ 
taking leave of Qad^ielle n* Etiecs^ 
and poimling to the Romanretchick 
he composed on iht occasion^ as 
containing the true expression of 
i his sentiments. — Fradelle. 

Tlie vivid and sparkling colour* 
ing of this picture is not its only 
merit, it is also full of tender and 
interesting sentiment. The dis- 
, tiiiguished w'arrior, in his full suit 
I of armour, is about to quit the soft 
j retirement which he indulged with 


The composition is poetical, and j his beautiful companion, who, on 
sliewsa fertility of invention which her knees, seems anxious either to 


stamps the character of the artist: ' protract his stay, or bless his enter- 
ilie colouring is rich and tasteful ; prise. He points with a consola- 


afid thojugh the subject rather in- ; tory glance to the poetical lines he 
vited than rejected meretricious^' had just written, and the eyes of 
md glowing ornament, yet the art* the beautiful Gabrieile meet his 
ist ha% reined in (if we may use the with the teiiderest attachment. 


expression) his imagination, and 
carefully keptthetone of colouring 
within the boundaries of probabili- 
ty and truth. The rich luxuriancy 
of nature isevery wiiere pourtray ed, 
and the colours are contrasted with I 
skjU and effect. The landscape is 
deUsiitfii. , 


Charmante Gabrieile 
Fertile niille citrds 
Qiiantl la gloire nrapptlle, 

Sous Ics drapeaux de Murs^ 

Cruel le depart ie 

Matlieureux jaub 

itiie lit auiiuje sans 
Ou Sana Ampiir ! 

The Imo’s erpresiiiva feataree 
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shew tbst these melting lines were 
not the emanation of a cold calcu- 
lating pen, but the genuine eftu* 
sion of the tenderest passion. 

Part of the Interior of Tiutem Ah- 
betj^ Chepstow Castle^ 4c- — 

W. Glover* 

This artist, who, on form^er occlu- 
sions, was so large a contributor to, 
this society, haspn the present con- 
fined liimself to four pictures. They 
are in his usual style, with much to 
please, and something for the fas- 
tidious observer to desire in vain. 
Tlic Interior of Tintern Abbey has 
many points of deserved attraction : 
the architectural parts are very 
good, and the scenery in the back- 
ground is managed with excellent 
and picturesejue effect ; but the trees 
arc, as usual, dotted, and , there is a 
uant of breadth and a caipet-like 
bmoothness in the lore-ground that 
convey somewhat of an artihcial 
effect. The colours both i\y this 
picture and the Chepstow Castle 
are very well laid on, and the other 
workfare creditable to the taste and 
skill of this indefatiguble artist. 
Landscape and Cattle — Scene on tive 
Beach at Cromer — Crave Scene 
fienr Nonvichf Sfc\ S^c. — J. ^tark. 
This active artist improves in 
each successive Exhibition; his 
colouring is soft, pleasing, and na- 
tural, uiid his \icws arc taken from 
those, parts of nature which areal- 
ways pleasing and exhilarating. 
The scene on tlte beach at Cromer 
is coloured with extjuisile taste; it 
is altogether one of the artist's most 
skilful productions. 

St, John preaching in the Wilder- 
ness. — J, Lihiiell. 

Artists, like .Q^ber men, have 
their peculiarities and predilec- 
wjiick 9 B we^&ud with othdrs 


; in 8oei?^yrtbey are most si^ious to 
obtrude, and are the only persons 
who dofiot see, that if they succeed 
in their struggle, they attain and 
adhere to that which is. an imper- 
fection and blemish. So itis in our 
humble opinion with Mr. Liiinellt 
for whose capacities and powers as 
an artist we have a sincere respect, 
but he will not satisfy himself with 
seeking perfection according to tlie 
gcneially admitted principlesof co- 
louring with which nature abounds ; 
he travels into a new track, and 
speculates upon the adoption of a 
new system, in which it is impossi* 
ble he can ever succeed, until the 
time arrives to which the facetious 
Peter Pindar alluded, when Nature 
may be induced to turn round and 
copy her colours from art. The co- 
louring in which this artist indulges 
(at least which he wishes, should 
predominate^ is not to be found in 
nature, except indeed he has taken 
for his model the deep copper-co- 
loured shadow' which any of the 
celestial bodies presents to our eye 
when about to be obscured by an 
eclipse. This we have no doqbt the 
artist thinks a perfection: now we 
think precisely the reverse of it, 
and only regret that good drawing, 
bold and free style of handltog, 
and some tones of colouring which 
are vigorous and well applied, 
should all be deteriorated, in their 
combined and general efiept by live 
pursuit of a process, as bopeji^ss in 
its chance of eventual success and 
adoption as any that was ever ^ouglit 
after in the regions pf alchemy. 

Sir John Pahtaff examining his 

emits,— Cawse. * 

Fnhtuf. tv hat trade art thou 2 

/VcWtf. A woman's tailor, sir. 

Stfcond t^art of Kt N 0 ft ENUir 
This artist has several will exe- 



fifll ^ 

§ 

iff lhi«^ SidiiiM<i<H% 

M 4f libuff If tjistf^y ¥m i|^« oonMfAfaJ^lf iflii 
HIM Im ff}# ttita^ l>Mi lipti ga^tifg 

'Hi* <{4(Hin<»g ^ ric^ 

m 4 tkf-frhidow and -If truth «|BdiMlitaH^tf.t»rifCHi^ 

l^ghK if# fiaiisged} flwi et- of OxecHtioa oao fot the 
IpWlfiah hf thf )oUy haigiit is tr«ly truMoa of a snJyeehhat hKlh 
|M|iVljhi|li« end fhf recreits present leted to fleasf or instmot a 
» MMI hi^ej tosfhiaetioo of most regulated adod) i|^ vaigarity pud 
ItKhdroaf objects. .. ofiensivenit»sodt|ntreprcaen«fjtio* 

Finit and Fhoeers.'^J. are redeemed by the onerriagb^h- 
Bareey* een. and jnn. ty with winch the artist has ptinted 

Ubete little works are full of the dogs, which afipear almost to 
•pei^rtg colours, end display the breathe on the canvas. We have 
p'rofietency which the artists have hardly ever seen a more farthfol or 
aMiained in iantatfng the brilliant spirited representation of animal 
hues ef nature m subjects of this life; it is well entitled to a place in 
description. a stable or sportsman’s hall — bat is 

Aefditti tf a Cavern— Gipski.-^, the art to have no higher range! 

Smith. Mr. C. V. Fielding has some ez- 

These drawings are executed in cellent landscapes ; and Miss Ken- 
a free and bold style, but the sub- drick lias been very successful this 
jects arp coarse and uninviting. year. 

Cocsf nedr Enstboutne.—H. Gasti- Messrs. J. Holmes, F. Dewint, 
netfU. S. Prout, W. Turner, and other art- 

A VCiy good representation of ists of merit, have also good speci- 
ffonujr scenery. n mens of their seieral styles of art 

Gedtkf T$dfigkt4^R. Hills. m this Exhibition, which on tfie 
This, as Well as the other land- whole is very creditable to tihis so- 
Wfvt by the same Artist in the ciety. ' , 


. RUBENS’S TRIUMPH OF CHARITY. 


A'^hct^ fine pietnre by Rubmis, 
tuHid Ifie Trimn^h ^ Ckatify, is 
fii# fotblbiting at rite Gallery, 
i}<e n ^ At4fBWw; it strongly ex^ 
t whim^ ai ' Mtk tike fanks and the 
lM(WI||if*y of ^ cdebratf d art- 
lac's pBoHlafiitd nsagleal style; it 
to fm aifl»iiiM»kNiM«id am- 
Ifua; in others foH efifiidneantf ir- 
wCHN^wSllw 6QEpfwVMRiVl« H u^llfw 
tpf Charily is represented in a tri- 
iMttphal car drawn by Kodf, and at- 
a number of infantine 
allegoric endriensi and a 


ring of boy-angels. The colour- 
ing IS excessively rich and brif- 
fiant, but the picture appears to 
have received considerable injuiy 
in ita journCy to this country ; and 
by a rare and most fortunate dtiafiile 
(for arhich it if difScdtt to'acoOnnit^, 
it has etcupld the trill greater ra- 
vages of tli^‘'dk!^ferHaehdilffMlli& 
the p1cnidB-cll‘e^e«a', to.nlidcf ai^e 
of the fineat wbrka in the Lousii^ 
were indebted for thal 
wliich in many instmicet 
tod the origtthd cbaractfi^ tttibh 

^ f j«it 
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«'&rk* Ttte cteMes iii thii picture, 
4«note Uie injiiry it kostain- 
in gome piteeg nea^j^make 
the canvas ’Visible, are gdll so little j 
observable, timt dii^ d« not, inter- 
fere witb the strong ctdero-icuro 
and brilliancy of effect tliat predo- 
nrinale in the picture : indeed these 
partial flews contribute to develop 
the strong imagination which Ru- 
bens must have had, when he could 
execute so large a picture without 
repainting. The expression in 
Uie^' figures is strong and vivid 
throughout, except in one of the | 
boysj whose contour of body is ' 
stiff and clumsy, and whose head i 


is mean In the expression, and tiie 
colouring is here tame. The ring 
of boys is beautiful in the extreme, 
and those in the chariot are beyond 
ail praise. 'The most perfect re- 
presentation'' of beauty and inno- 
cence that Can he conceived, is the 
boy wlio guides the car ; the con- 
trast wliich his gentleness and de- 
licacy present to the proud and 
iba^estic appearance of tlie lions, 
i« finely conceived, and expressed 
I with Unique strength. 

This picture is said to have been 
■ executed by order of Philip IV. fot 
' a cotiVent near Madrid founded by 
i his' favourite minister. 


PICTORIAL CARDS. 
rLAT!-: 29. — rouit playing -c.auds. 

The subjects of the designs to |, hand a mask, the emblem of her 
which the following descriptions duplicity, anti from the other arm 
refer, are the Six of Diamonds, the :i suspends a lidicule, the type of 
Five of Spades, the Ten of Clubs, 'j her condescensions. Thcdiauiund 
and the 'Two of Hearts: they are;! forms an ornament to a fan, ridi- 

! culcs, and the furniture of the 
apartment. 

The Five of Spadi;? exhibits^ 


chiefly satirical allusions to the fol- 
lies, the dissipation, the ambition, 
and the pride of philosophy, with 


which a large yroriioii of mankind j a party of officers and tlieir favour 


are as vainly amused as unprufita- 
bly employed. 

The Six of DtAMONDSrepresentg 
the characters of a pantomime, and 
theseyeral personages of the scene 
will be easily recognised. The 
emaciated and deorepit debauchee 
is still assuming the ggllant, and 
mixing the habiliments, of the sot- 
dier witU the airs and igipmnei's of a 


ite female companions carousing 
over their Rhenish, on the eve of a 
new campaign: one of them has 
mounted his^ihair, and is about lo 
commence* a taVwell speech ; to 
this, however, -^1 the party arc not 
prepared to give an undivided at- 
tention. The spade forms an ar- 
gand lamp, tlie backs of chairs, and 
architectural embellishments. 

The Ten ok Clubs is an imagi- 


on a d^tm she, whom j nary chamber of .temporal digiu- 


he vainly fancies be possesses in 
oerfect security, is bestowing her 
■vvonrs on the first idiot' that soli- 
ts them. The female is wantonly 
ired, and holding in her right 
V. No. XXIX. 


lies aiul worldly henours; U is 
decked out wuiitiic insignia of dis- 
tinctions, from the unadorned bd- 
me^ cf the simple kniglit,' to tlie 
bigh-rrested plumage of theiiupe- 
R K 
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rial head-piece and diadem..- The 
artist has here tatirized the sacri- 
fices which youth make to the 
shrine of love, and also the inordi- 
nate ambition of age: for in the 
painting be has represented the 
marchand as offering the least or- 
namented i^elmet to the notice 6f 
the youthful princess, wlto conde- 
scends to prefer its simplicity; 
whilst the aged courtier behind is 
represented as boldly fixing iiis ea- 
ger eye on the target surmounted 
by a crown. 

The Two or Hkauts, an allu- 
sion to the misapplication of time; 
the subject representing an aged 
seer in search after worldly acquire- 
ments even at the door of the tomb, 
before which a vase is placed con- j 
Caiuing an aloe, a plant which the 


P/lilllONS. 

nations of the country in which it 
is indigenous consider as emblema- 
tic of vast age and eten of eternity, 
believing that it blossoms but once 
in a century, and blossoms a hun- 
dred times. Cfn this plant the 
ephemeral butterfly is creeping, an 
emblem of the brevity of temporal 
existence and of a future state. — 
This man,*^ says the disciple of 
wisdom^ seeks retirement and 
shades; lie is employed only in add- 
ing to the overcharged stores of 
his own acquirements, forgetful 
that the lessons of virtue are com- 
municable — that the precepts of 
j the good are as beacons to the 
young and the unwary, and that 
man was not bont for himsell 
jNiaione.^’ 


FASHIONS. 

LONDON FASHIONS. 


PLATE 30. — DINNER DUESSL 
A WHITE Brltisli net dress, wlticb 
is worn over a bright peacb'colour 
sattiv sit]}. The dress is finished at 
the bottom of the skirt by a row of 
broad and singularly l}4|auiiful trim- 
ming, composed plir^in to corre- 
spond with the is inter- 

spersed with narrottewbirc silk fancy 
trimming: a row^f tins latter is 
placed at the edge of the bottom of 
tiicskirt,and another rowsurmuunts 
tlte peach and white border. The 
body is called the corsage i la Cir- 
cassie; it is composed of peach-co- 
lour satin, made without seam, cut 
very low in the bust, di.spla 3 s ex- 
actly the proportions of the shape, 
and is so contrived as to form a no- 
vel balf-deeve, which wraps across 


at the lower part, and disjjlays a full 
white satin sleeve worn underneath. 
The body and sleeves are orna- 
mented with narrow white silk trim- 
ming, to correspond with the skirt. 
Head-dress, a bright peach-colour 
silk handkerchief, disposed in the 
turban style, and ornamented in 
front with a large bunch of white 
roses. The hair is much parted on 
the foreltead, and disposed in full 
curls at the sides. Pearl necklace 
and ear-rings. "W' hite kid gloves. 
White satin shoes. Small ivory fan. 

PLATE 31. — tlOKNlKO PRESS. 

A cambric muslin slip, richly 
Bnished round the b(»ttom of the 
skirt with festoons of work, su 
mounted with ornaments of w< 
intermixed with lace. Over thi 
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worn the Hess« breakfast robe, com- j since laVt mon?h. For plain walk- 
posed of jaconot muslin. The form I iiig dre\s, pelisses composed^ of 
of this robe i» very novel and be- green, dark blue, or .dove-colour 
coming: it is open in front; the sarsnet, are much in estimation; 
trimming is composed of the same j they are made in a neat and simple 
material, it goes round the robe, is style, something longer in ilie waist 
very broad and full; tlie fulness is than last mon||||, with a plain long 
disposed in a novel style. The ! sleeve and a small standing collar : 
body is made without seam, it fit^ they are generally trimmed with 
tlie shujie CNt'ietl}, and has a high satin. 

standing collar. Long full sleeve. For the dress promenade, spen- 
linisbed at the wrist by a trimmin;r -.ire more in estimation; they 

to correspond with that round the ^ire \isually composed of rich fi- 
robc, and surmounted by a small : gored sarsnet, hut we do not per- 
epaulettc of a singularly pretty | « ci’,e any material alteration in the 
sha'pe. Breakfast cor«c/^(’, compo* mode of making them since our 
sed of bobbin net ; the caul is of a hist number, 
iiioderate height; the ears, which Promenade bonnets continue the 
are very narrow, fasten under the i .<ame as last month, both in mate- 
chin; and it is tastefully ornament- rials and form. We think the large 
ed witli a bunch of flowers placed shape is likely to predominate dur- 
upvight in front. The hair isslight- mg the summer, 
ly parted on the forehead, audd s. For the carriage co‘5tnme, pale 
posed ill full ringlets on tiie tern- blue, peach-colour, striped green, 
j>Ies. Gloves atid slices, while kid, j and wiiiie levantine or rep^ silk 
The bonnet placed near this fi- ' pelisses are most in favour. Whita 
gure is composed of small diamonds j satin spencers are also in general 
of cork, laid on one over the oiiu r ; t esiimaiion ; they are u^llally tririi- 
it is a French shape, tlie crown me<l n iih blond. 
highertUati any we have lately seen; carriage and dress prome- 

thebrim is ol a moderate size; the nade, the union hat, which we no- 
top of the crown is elegant!}’ orna- ’ ticed in our preceding number as 
inented with a rouleau of miriglc<l * vhapeau hr.s ct i^upcrlw^ 

white and ooik-coloured satin; the *•'' much estimation, having been 
brim is also enriched with saim to presented torojalty ; since then wc 
correspond ; it is lined with white | have seen a rich production (froa* 
satin, and ornamented with a superb 'the same manufacturer, Mawmaii 
plume of white ostrich feathers. | Brown oi Nevvmau’s-row, Lincoln’^ 
We are indebted to the invention ; Bui t ieUls,) of wove straw and cor- 
and taste bf W Us Macdonald ot oO, | donna and the beaiuitul article 
South MoUon '•street, for bollt our pcrlie httkinc: this is one ot the 
dresses this month. most splendid materials for ludic>’ 

hats ever introduced. 

general ousekvaTIONS UN Morning dress continues to he 

FASinoN AND made ofjaconotand cambric nms- 

We have little variaiiou to an- liu ; and we see with pleasure that 
iiounce in promenade coaiume neetUcwork is gcacrally adopted 

” 11 u i ^ 
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for ti^mingft. Rol^ conjilBoe t» 
be worn, but ttvey are noi/ usually 
a little shorter than the slip, tAtd 
several of them are rounded at the 
porners. Some are tight to the 
shape behind and ie*se in front; 
others draw in to waist in the 
niBHiier we describe kat month : 
tirese, we think, are more geqeral. 
Thf favourite tfiniining is beauti* 
ful; it is a broad rich flounce of 
vrork, wliich goes all round tlie 
dress, and is attached to it by a 
piece of soft muslin of about a nail 
in breadth, which is drawn into the 
form of diamonds by coloured rib* 
bon ; this is headed by a pufflng of 
muslin. The long sleeve is finish' 
ed at the wrist by a rich raffle of 
work, and there is a full epaulette 
composed pf three rows of work. 

We see with pleasure that sars- 
nets of every description are very 
much worn in d*nner dress. India 
muslin is also in estimation. Din* 
ner gowns continue to be worn low ; 
but we have observed one very ele*. 
gant novdty of a different form, 
which we think very well worthy of 
the attention of our fair readers. 

It is composed of bright green 
sarsnet with a small white leaf. 
The body is nearly three-quarters 
high ; the back is plain, tight to the 
shape, and broader at the bottom of 
tile waist tlian they are generally 
worn. The front is very elegantly 
let-in with white satin, and orna- 
pientod at each of the lettings-in, 
which are placefl across (tie front, 
with bright green satin leaves.. The 
eleevet, tfbicb are reif abort and 
fnll, correspond with the front, and 
are finished at the bottom by a full 
poffiog of blond lace. The bust is 
tiritatfremed with a similar puffing. 
The liettom'bf the eli^aotly 
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fltflshtd with wliite saita j it is faiiti 
on fuHi and nearly a quarter of e 
yard ttt breadth ; the fulness is con- 
fined in waves by a wreath of bright 
green satin leaves; a puffing of 
blond finishes this trimming on cacli 
side. This dress is datremely nm^ 
vel and tasteful. 

In speaking of full dress, we ebu< 
not forbehr noticing the very ele- 
gant one in which her Royal Iligii- 
nesB the Trinoess Elizabeth was 
married : it was composed of rich 
silver tissue, the body and sleeves 
full trimmed with Brussels point 
lace; the latter, which are particu- 
larly beautiful, are looped in the 
drapery style with silver tassels. 
The bottom of the ffiirt was trim- 
med with two flounces of Brussels 
point lace, each flounce headed with 
shells composed of ailver net. The 
robe was of silver tissue, lined with 
white satin, and trimmed with Brus- 
sels lace; the trimming Headed with 
silver net shells to correspond with 
the dress. A superb clasp of dia- 
monds ornamented the waist. Head- 
dress, a plume of ostrich feathers, 
and a magnificent bandeau of dia- 
monds. 

This superb and elegant dress 
does credit to she exquisite taste 
which her royal highness is so well 
known to possess. 

Full dress, in general, is extreme- 
ly tasteful at this qwinent, and the 
materials vary more than usual at 
this season of die year. White sa- 
tin, plani; fignn^, sntf striped; 
white hum, firitisb net, aitd game, 
are all adopted by youthful ifi- 
gantei. Ladies more advanced in 
Tifie wear wbHesmd eoloarad saljins : 
the latter aae very oMoh in favour. 
Frocks are ix^eMtaldstimatibn for 
Ml itawiBSj at tre also wragis of 
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Ifttin mixed with blond or Udk. Of 
the bodies of dresses we have only : 
to remark in general, that they are 
made extremely low all round the 
bust, and the sleeves, which are al- 
ways full, are as short as possible. 
Trinimiiigs afford considerable va- 
riety; blond is much in favour. 
Full flounces of blond, two or three 
in number, are frequently headed 
with sltells composed of the same 
inuterial. Draperies composed of 
alternate falls of satin and blond, 1 
fastened with satin roses, are also I 
much worn. Spanish puffs of Bri- j 
lish net, which are edged with white | 
satin, and interspersed with bows j 
of ribbon, arc also in favour. Em* | 
broidery does not seem to be much i 
worn, except in silver, in whicli it 
IS very general for ball dresses, for 
winch light sdver fringe i» Jilso a l 
good deal used. 

'rrimmings are now of a mode-.; 
rate and becoming height: trains i 
appear to increase in favour in full 
dress; but the demi-trains, which are 
at present coming into fashion, 
though more convenient, are cer- 
tainly not s>o graceful as the long 


trains, ^hicli s&me years ago added 
much tot the elegance of the figure^ 
Caps continue to be universally 
worn in undress, but tliey have not 
varied in form since our last num« 
ber. They are also in favour in 
half dress; but we liaveobserved that 
white lace half-handkerchiefs, some 
of which are elegantly embroidered 
in cedoured silks, are much in estt** 
matron. Caps, however, are upon 
ill'.’ whole more predominant. 

iiead-dresses in full dress contU 
nue nearly the same as last months 
except that toques are more worn, 
and iliat feathers, unless for very 
3 mung ladies, appear in greater es- 
timation than flow'ers. We have 
observed some very elegant women 
at the Opera with silver tissue hand- 
kerchiefs twisted through their hair, 
the ends of the handkerchief form- 
ed a rosette on the left side; it was 
placed at the base of an elegant 
plume of feathers. 

Fashionable colours for the month 
are, amber, blue, Pomona green, 
grass green, straw • colour, and 
peach-colour. 
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Paris, Ap*il u>o. i 

My](lvar Sophia, ' 

Wiii-N 1 wrote to you last, 
i^ur fail fashionables wore in gene- 
ral spencers or silk shawls for the 
promenade: now pelisses are con- 
sidered more fashionable than ei- 
ther. Many ladies, however, ap- 
pear with only a lace /iVAw, which 
is worn underneath the gotvn ; and 
the weather is at present mild 
enougli for them to do so without 
danger to their health. 

Pelisses continue to be ttiade 


short in the waist ; they are worn 
, more ofl' the shoulders than they 
j have been for some time past, and 
the backs are likewise of a more 
i moderate breadth : they are still 
j worn tight to the shape. The trim- 
' oiing is usuall}' of platted silk ; it 
i is about an inch in breadth, and 
' goes all round the pelisse The 
long sleeve is also finished with it 
at the wrist, as is likewise a very 
small epaulette ; the latter, as well 
as the wrists and throat of the pe- 
lisse, are elegantly finished with 
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blond. Tht peliss^’faeteds down 
the front on the inside,' enja is just 
short enougli to display a little of 
the flounce Qf the under-dress. 

- The dresses which I have just 
spoken of as being u’orn with only 
a Jkhti and which are fashionable 
alike for dinner and for the pro- 
menade, are composed of silk tis- 
sue, sarsnet, and sometimes of per- 
hak. The trimming is always the 
same as the dress ; it consists of a 
broad' piecelaid on full, and divided 
into bouillom by silk cord, which 
corresponds in colour. The body 
is moderately low round the bust ; 
the back is plain, but the front is 
striped lengthwise with silk cord, ; 
which has the appearance of small i 
rouleaus. Long sleeve, finished at j 
the wrist to correspond with the ! 
bottom of the skirt : there is also a i 
half-sleeve of the same description. 
The jichu worn with this dress is 
composed either of tulle or clear 
muslin, but tbe former is consider- 
ed most fashionable ; it is made 
tight to tlid bust, and finished at ' 
tlie throat by a rulf, which is dis- 
posed in large plaits : the rulf is i 
open in front, and partially dis- i 
plays the throat. The general ef- 
fect of these dresses is novel and 
pretty; they are singular without 
being outre; and though made in 
general in very shewy colours, their 
tieing trimmed to correspond pre- 
vents them from being glaring. 

1 must now endeavour to give 
you some idea of our head-dresses, 
which, to speak in tbe Irislt styles 
afford great variety with little dif- 
ference. The fact is, tltat the ma- 
terials’ of chapeaux are various, and 
each modiste arranges them accord- 
ing to • her own fancy ; but the 
idiapes of bats are in general the 


same, or nearly the same, so that 
whether the stuif h put on bias or 
straigiit, full or plain, ibey have a 
strong similitude. An oval crown, 
always very low, with a brim ex- 
tremely deep in front and rounded 
at the ears, is at present the only 
shape in request. 

Tbe materials consist of straw, 
plaid silk, crape, gros de ^iapleSf 
and satin ; of these the least fa- 
shionable is straw, and tbe most 
tonish is crape. Rose-colour is tbe 
highest in estimation, but lilac and 
I citron are also fashionable, and they 
are always contrasted if the hat is 
citron, the trimming is lilac; if it 
is composed of lilac stuff, the trim- 
ming is citron : but the most el«- 
gant hats are those composed of 
rose-coloured crape, and orna- 
mented with the same. 

Some hats are finislicd round the 
edge of the brim with two bands of 
ribbon ; others have a quilling of 
blond set on very full ; but the la- 
test fashion is a trimming of gauze 
cut bias, and set on double and 
moderately full : there are three 
rows of ganze laid on one above 
another at some distance. The 
gauze has sometimes a corkscrew 
roll of very narrow ribbon, laid on 
where it is tacked to the brim, the 
effect of which is rather pretty. 

Perkale (s generally adopted for 
morning dress, -but coloured mus- 
lins are also partially worn ; they 
are either spotted or striped, and 
are trimmed with tbe same mate- 
rial. The skirt, which is now worn 
of an easy fulness, is ornamented 
at the bottom by .three flounces, 
placed at very little distance from 
each .other: these flounces are of 
moderate breadth, and are-disposed 
in large plaits. Tbe body is made 
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full ; it is finished round the bust 
with two rows of trimming, which 
is pot on just over the shoulder: 
this trimming, which is also dis* 
posed in large plaits, forms a kind 
of pelerine. The dress is made up 
to the throat, with a standing col- 
lar, which, however, is always co- 
vered with a large rutF. Plain long 
sleeve, made rather loose, and fi- 
ll islied at the wrist to correspond ‘ 
with the bottom of the skirt. 

Evening dress lias not varied in 
the materials since I wrote last, but 
it is a good deal changed in the ; 
form. Belles of all ages are now 
attired in tlierobe « ret/Jant. This 
juvenile habit is, as you may sup- 
pose, far from being generally be- • 
coming, Tlu body is cut in the ; 
style of an infant’s frock, and quite 
as low round the bust: which is, 
however, pariially sha^’ed by an ! 
under front, composed either of| 
blond, rich work, or lace. The j 
sleeves are frequently long, but | 
have seldom any ornament, except j 
a few tucks at the wrist. The hot- , 
tom of the skirt is diiferently trim- : 
med, according to the taste of the [ 
wearer, either with Spanish pull’s, 
w hich are composed either of satin I 
or /ti/lvy flounces of blond lace, or ' 
bands of embroidered ribbon : this i 
last trimming is amch in favour;; 
the bands are from three to five in 
number, and placed pretty close to 
each other. 

Cornet tes have entirely superse- 
ded round capjj in half dress; they 
are worn also occasionally in full 
dress. The cauls are always of a 
moderate beigiit, and same qiiitft 
low: these latter are in fact made 
out of a plain piece, which is cut 
out at rile top to the size of ilie 


crown tbe^ beitd, and a small 
crown is tacked in, round which is 
a wreath of fiowers, and at one side 
a very large bow of ribbons; it* is 
finished by a lace or tulle border 
set on next to the face. 

Toques and turbans are but par* 
tially worn in full dress; the latter 
are, however, more in favour than 
j the former: they are generally 
; composed of plaid gauze, and are 
; ornamented with featliers. Crape 
hats and tulle caps are, lK>wever, 

; considered more fashionable: these 
are always decorated with flowers. 
Roses, lilacs, and ranunculuses are 
much in favour ; but the yellour 
flower which the French call «i»* 
mortellcj is higher in estimation than 
I any other. 

j The hair is dressed lighter on the 
! forehead than when I wrote last, 

I but the hind hair continues to be 
[ worn as I :hen described it. 

! Coral is now perfectly the rage 
! in jewellery. The lady who would 
; he thought fashionable, adorns ber- 
' self with a coral necklace, ear- 
: rings, clasp fjr her waist, orna- 
I ments for the shoulder-straps of her 
I dress ; and if she appears en ckeve* 

, litrej her hair also is decorated with 
coral ornaments. 

1 have just seen a wreath of w’ild 
berries composed of coral and erne- 
I raids, which is realty beautiful ; the 
I berries are coral and the leaves 
emerald : they are made strictly to 
imitate nature, and have certainly 
j a very striking effect, but they are 
; more calculated fur a winter head- 
; dress t’nan for the present time of 
I year. The season is, however, seU 
I dom considered by the Parisian 
' tle'j'ontes. 

j 1 shall quarrel with yon, my dear 
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8<H^)ia, if your are not more 
circnnstaotial ; they are in ^entf> 
r«| .iQHcli too sbori to set ire as re« 


plies to those toiumiftotM epntlef 
you receive from your ever affeo' 
tiouate SuDOCU* 


THE SELECTOR: 

Cmmting ^ i»TBRF.sTiirG Extracts from nkw Popular 
P vBLICATIOKS. 

THE LOVER’S TASK. 

(From latrodttctim tothe TaZes qf wy LanriWy, by Peubgrihe Puzzlebrain.) 


It is DOW more tlian a year since 
I thought myself upon the point 
of becoming the happiest man in 
the world : tlte death of a very dis> 
tant relation had given me posses- 
sion of an easy independence, and 
the iDother of a charming girl, 
wliom I had long loved, consented 
to bestow her daughter’s hand up- I 
on me. 

Nothing remained to complete 
my felicity but asy Sophia’s con-, 
sent to fix a day for our union; 
when an incident, of a nature ap- 
parently trivial, obliged me to un- 
dertake a very irksome task; and 
doomed me, for a considerable pe- 
riod, to tlie miseries of celibacy. 

Conversing one evening with So- 
phia, I liappened to speak slight- : 
ingly of a novel which was lying 
upon the table, and from defend- 
ing its merits she proceeded to 
speak, in wlutt | thought exaggera- 
ted terms, in favour of similar pub- 
lications. One of my faults, and 
I must own that it is an unpardon- 
able one in a wonld-be Benedict, 
is an impatience of contradiction. 
1 am afraid dtat I supported my 
opimoo widi mere warmth than po- 
liteness would strictly warrant, and 
I concluded by a declaration, that 
I believed h very pos^le to manu- 
facture' works of fancy, from the 


short story which adorned the pages 
of a magazine, to tl>e ponderous 
romance, without any portion of 
natural genius whatever. 

I was surprised to see the dove- 
like eyes of my Sophia lighten with 
indignation at a speech, which was 
wholly void of intentional offence 
to her; for Heaven knows, I was 
totally Ignorant at that time, that 
she was a constant writer for every 
one of the magazines that do not 
pay for contributions. Surprise, 
mingled with the fear that I had 
offended her, although I knew not 
how, rendered me silent; and after 
a short pause she rose, and saying 
that she had an engagement, coldly 
wished me a good evening. 

The next day I was refused ad- 
mittance. Almost distracted, I ap- 
plied to the mother of my offended 
divinity, and frdm her I soon learn- 
ed the extent of my offence. Sa£h 
of my readers as have ever be^n 
in love, will readily believe, that I 
heartily cursed my folly, when 1 
found that all attempts to conci- 
liate my Sophia were vain. At 
length 1 succeeded, but with con- 
■aiderable difficnlty, in procuring 
an interview, in wliich I tried to 
make my peace, by unsaying all 
Uiat I had previously^ said against 
her favourite works; bul'my re* 
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CYUitatton availed nothing. Sopitia promise. A work of liinPj^* cried 
had taken it into her head, that my sHe: “ yon surprise nie! Surely 
general Cien$ure of light works was you forget th^it nothing can he e.n- 
aimect particularly at her vvritings^ sj,ef tlian to manufacture works of 
and this idea rendered her so in- this description.” 
dig!iaijt, that it was a long tinie be- “ Dear Sophia, be merciful !’’ 
fore she would even gram me a pa- Merciful ! Am 1 not merciful ? 
lient liearing. , Can yon seriously call it a puuish- 

At last Iier countenance assumed ^ ment to do w hat you liave yourself 
sonxething of its former suavity, ‘ declared requires only a little la- 
aiid s!ie said with a smile, wdneh, l)or.r? and would you grudge a Ijt- 
liowcver, bad something of malic< ‘ tie labour to oblige ti\6 r” 
in it, “ Well, Mr. Puzzlcbiain, if; Tile time in whidi these words 
you are really anxious to make up were uttered was irresistible. — ' 
a quarrel, whicli, however, is solely “ No,” replied 1, rapturously kiss- 
attributable to yourself, there is ing iter hand ; 1 will do wliatever 

one way, and ouq too which 1 am i }oii please.” 

sure you will acknowledge to be ii Happy in being thus restored to 
very easy.” I| favour, I believed, when I quitted 

Name it, my dearest Sophia,” ii her, timt nothing would be easier 
cried 1; “ name any thing you j than to complete roy work in afewr 
please, and judge of the force of j weeks; and on reaching my house 
iny attachment hy the readintss I sat down, thougli it was then 
with which 1 w'iil coiii|dy with your eleven o’c’.ock at night, to be gin it. 
wisli.” I At tlie moment when I dipped 

Nay,” answered situ, it is a my pen in the inkstand, it occur- 
mere triile — only to write a novel, j red to me that so lar from having* 
a romance, or a few volumes of I laid down any regular plan lor my' 
tales, four or live wnll be sufH- | work, I had not even consiticred 
cient.” whether it was to be a novel or a 

Conceive, if you can, reader, tlie j romance; 1 laid down my pen, and 
change wljich tlicse words pro- j throv\ing myseli back in my chair*’ 
dneed in my feelings: it was ahso- jl I shut my eyes, and began to medi.- ^ 
lately s^iue minutes before I could li tate upon tlie subject, 
artieuli^te, during which Sophia j 
surveyed me with malicious plea- ! 
sure, j 

,At last l.slammercd out, that as ! 
it must be a work of tiiim to com- ; 
j)ose so many volumes, I hoped she j 
wojild pot dt-hTJ, happiness oij 1 
tliat account,; and after our union, 
if she still continued to wish it, i , 
wpi^ld set about a novel as soon as 
she pleased. 

But tlie. cunning gipsy was de- 
terppn^d not to come to any ,com- 
Vo/. f. No. XMX, 


After passing more than tw^o 
hours in a vain endeavour to ar- 
range a plot for my work, I was 
roused by the vvatclitnan calling 
half-past one, and I retired to lied, 
with my spirits somewliat depress-* 
ed by this lirst dilBcuUy. 

But this was nothing to what I 
experienced the iwxi day; I sat 
down tt> my desk with a deiermi- 
nation not, to quit it till I had ar- 
ranged the plot of a novel. Uur* 
Ing eight hours 1 wrote and tore 
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and wrote again, without being alj^ 
to produce one to my satisfaction ; 
at last r fltmg down my pen in a 
rage, execrated my stupidity and 
the ill -nature of Sophia, paced my 
library till I was absolutely fa- 
tigued, and at last recollected that 
it was two hours after my usual 
tune of dining. 

In the hope that with the assist- 
ance of Bacchus I might be better 
able to propitiate the Jlluses, I 
drank nearly double my usual quan- 
tity of wine, and heroically resolv- 
ing to commence my work with 
spirit, I returned to my library^ 
opened my desk, and had actually 
manufactured six lines of a neat 
address to the reader, when I drop- 
ped asleep ; and after a nap, which 
lasted two bouts, was awakened by 
my man’s coming into the room to 
know what I chose for supper. 

It was too late to think of doing 
any thing more that night, and I 
went to bed with a determination 
to rise very early tlie next day, and 
to devote tlie whole morning to ] 
study; nor could I help anticipa- 
ting the pleasure 1 should feel in 
presenting* Sophia, in the evening, 
with the first few pages pf my work. 
I fell asleep with my head fall *of 
the most agreeable ideas, and set 
about my task the next morning 
with the ntmoat alacrity. 

But whether iny want of gallan- 
try, in falling asleep in their ser- 
vice the preceding evening, had 
disgusted th^ Muses; whether 1 
am naturally too Sincere to suc- 
ceed in fiction, or whether I am 
^ stupid to form what the ladies 
•would call a rmiuhh one, 1 know 


not: certain, however, it is, that 
m^ plot, for I did at last arrange 
something like a plot, wea woful* 
ly deficient in incident, and totally 
devoid of probability. 

Bad as it was, 1 hugged myself 
on having succeeded so far; but i 
resolved not to shew my work to 
niy mistress, till I had made some 
progress in it. From what I have 
already related, thereader will have 
no difficulty in believing, that my 
progress was very slow; there were 
various reasons for this; my mis- 
tress and my friends engrossed a 
good deal of my time; exercise 
and sleep dre\v»largely upon the 
remainder ; and of those hours 
which I devoted to my work, more 
tlian two-thirds were often wasted 
in a vain endeavour to strike out 
.new incidents, alter my dramatU 
persona to advantage, or give an air 
of novelty tc^ome trite reflections. 

A fellow feeling makes us yondsouB kind/’ 

said Garrick in his farewell pro- 
logue; and in truth, tny mode of 
estimating the literary corps of 
Grub-street underwent a very con- 
siderable change. But while this 
revolution was taking place in my 
opinions, three months had elapsed, 
and one sheet of tny work was not 
yet completed . I tried every means 
to get Sophia to remit my penance, 
but in vain ; all 1 conld obtain was 
mitigation of it. She consented 
to accept of three volmnet instead 
of five; bnt to my infinite mortifi- 
cation she declar^, that her 40ora 
should besimt upon me, tilt I pre- 
sented myself before her with iny 
MS. completed. 

fSb beconetuded in our next,) ' 
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- W. Huxtoh; 


Pride is a most necessary' tiring. 
Man would be lost without it. ^ Like 
a prompter behind ihe scenes, it 
influences three-fourths of our ac- 
tions, though we do not always ob^ 
serve it ; and when we see it, we 
wish another may not. One half 
of our actions are disguised, that 
others may not think ill of us. Let 
a iTtan but look within himself, and 
he will see an odd compound. 

It is curious to observe the pro- 
gress of that most predominant of 
the human passions, pride. Love 
is AS powerful, but his reign is 
shoit: pride appears at an early 
period, and continues for life. Be- 
fore the infant can lisp out a word, 
it rejoices at the sight of a new pair 
of shoes; and before, he quits the 
world, he methodically plans bis 
funeral. 

It operates on our food; or why 
do men of sense hold critical dis- 
courses by the hour on dainties? 
Or^ if a man buy a piece of meat 
in the market, why does he order 
it to be carried home; but if he buy 
a couple of chickens, take a pride 
in carrying them himself? Or why 
are we inwardly chagrined when we 
are acc^Untly surprised with a ta- 
ble thiply spread? Why did two 
frugal listers, chase to appear 
elegent with aslender income^ dai- 
ly, ^fshahtbe tea-equipage, while 
tlicy scftre>|y(breakfa$>ted upon wa-i 
tcr^gr^eh} Or why did Michael Pare^ 
seem a little confused, when canght 
dicing upon dry pptatoea masheci: 
with their peelings ? 

Pride shews itself even in our in- 
quiries; or why did I sufuk a pri- 


vate view on foot^ like a stolen 
weddtiig between the master and 
the maid, of that disregarded piece 
of antiquity, London Stone ? while 
a visit to the Pantheon, like the 
nuptials of higher parties^ will bear 
a coacli, or a puff in the papers. 

Pride is inseparable from*tlie bii* 
man character : the' man without it, 
is the man without breath. We 
trace it in various forms, through 
every degree of people; but, like 
those objects about us, it is best 
discovered in our own sphere: those 
above and tiiose below us rather 
escape our notice ; envy attacks an 
equal. Pride induced the pope to 
look with contempt on the Eufo- 
pe.in princes, and it now induces 
them to return the compliment ; it 
taught insolence to the Spaniard, 
selflshness to the Dutch ; it teaches 
the rival nations of Fraiic^ and 
England to contend for power. 
Pride preserves a man from mean 
actions, it throws him upon mean- 
er ; it whets the sword for destruc- 
tion, it urges the laudable acts of 
humanity^ it is tlie universal hinge 
on which we move; it glides the 
gentle stream of usefulness, it over- 
flows the mounds of reason^^ And 
swells into a destructible flood ; like 
the sun, in its milder rays it 
m^tes and draws us towards |m^- 
fection ; but, like tnm in its fli^rcet 
beams it scorches and d'estroys^ ' 

. Money is not the n€:cessary at-, 
tendant of.pride ; Tor it' ahbiHtcfs 
no where .more then m the 
ranks. It adds a sprucer air to a 
Sunday dress, casts a look of dis- 
dain from a bundle of rags; it 
e s 2 



nation,: 



boasts tlifeliioBOfc^' df a famay/'wMI^ eonsMef ItimselP « tenafit atarill^ 
jtoveVty anttM a sol^ atid u|>^#- . wliose iffberiunce ts shoft aadi«n»- 
lieattiiBf tWth'a bindage bf alwp* cdrtaba’; aosraeqoeMtly, be iiS'iiidt 
tliread. There are' far from '« teret vritb the meanest, 

ere^n prid^ themsd’Ves fn hninHity. Shoald he boast a long hne of 
Thit dsitigerhiiagOM^ Aratieces* ancestry,** then fRire scoundrehi 
sety thitj snpports ^ female tha- may be found iff ftis^fnnily , than in 
ratter ; witftdut it, the brigirtest Ats who has no pedigrem >l( b«aut^ 
paVt of the creation would degene- is the capital, it is a ftbwer wtiich 
rate. It may be asked, ** What cannot be preserved irom fading, 
portion mky be allowed?” Prudence If tbepossession is thatof goad sense, 
will answer,' As much as you it will teach the owner another and 
please,’ bat wcf -to disgust.” — It is a better lesson ; if a litle, his pride 
equklly found in the senate-house is founded only upon the breath of 
and the button-shop ; the scene of his prince, which every man may 
oction is the scene of pride. ratify or refuse at pleasure : for 

Pride is osually founded upon this is a tribute which even a peer 
the possession of a supposed excel- cannot demand. Pride of every 
fence, but lias always a flimsy basis, sort, be}'ond that which preserves 
Should a person abound with land- from meanness, appears ill in eve* 
ed Or nabob property, he can only ry eye except the owner’s., 

LORD BYRON. 

(From Rome, Naples, and Florence, by the Count de Stendhal). 

'I'fVAl Hitfoduced at the theatre ['renewed, at his expense, the old 
to Lofd Byron. What a grand story of Tom Jones and lilifil. Men 
countenance ! It is impossible to of genius are generally mad, or at 
have finer eyes ! The divine man of the least very imprudent : his lord - 
genius J ^He yet scarcely twenty- ship was so atrocious Us to take an 
eiglu years of age, and he is the j actress into keeping for two months, 
first poet in England, probably in j If he had been, a blockhead, nobody 
the world ; when he is listening to ■ would have concerned themselves 
music, it is a countenance worthy with his following theexattipteoful- 
the bean idial of the Greeks, most all young men of fashion'; but 
■’■Tdr1^herest, let a man beeverso it is well known that h^j^Marrity, 
great a poet, let him besides he the j the bookseller, gives him two gui- 
.liead of one of the most ancient . neas a line for ORdievers>esiie sends 
families in England, this is too him. He' is absolutely 'the ebon- 
'ihuch fbt bur age, and I have learn - terport of M. do Mivabead ; 'Clie fe» 
’ey with' pteksiire thdt’ L6rd Sijrxm deralists, beforetlM tCvofetion, itojt 
is 'iwi’eitk. 'Whifn'heckme into the knowing how to- answer thw-Mt^ 
Bfftwihg^doin of Sftrdame de St»el 0 / AforawYife*, discovered that' Ue 
af Ah EtfgHsh ladies wta a monater*. ‘ 

bnfbttimate mah Of * Jn giving the above, as it standlfln 
l^ntul^d tHeTTnpnidehC’^tOmat- the original, no offenea whaftevCr -B iH- 
hik wife is vefy'dlefef, khd Has tended to any of tie pardei Conearaed't 
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>> Tbe Pcov^n^l .«ould laugh at 
wbafc;l>efel ;bia aountf^man ; 
£ngiiaMani, sib- appatart, thought 
proper -tatake up the matter hi tbe 
higli tragic ttmCi The injustice 
^lirbicb this young lord lias met with 
in bis own country, has rendered 
him,.it U said, gloomy and laitan- 
thropie. Much good may it do 
him ! If at Uie age of twenty-eight, 
wheiT.Iiecaii already reproach him- 
self with having written six volumes 
of. the finest poetry, it had been 
possible tlioroaglily to know tbe 

U U only to shew the manner in which 
even the concerns of individuals in (his 
country are made the subject of aiiimad- 
versiun among foreigners; and tiiat they, 
no less than our own coontrymen, ts ill 
take the lilierty of sitting in judgment 
upon what does not concern them, and 
deciding peremptorily with a very im- 
perfect knowledge of the matter. — 
Trantlulor. 
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world, ha would bavt^ f 
ia th^ nimpeenth centfurjj', 
but ona alternative — to be aJ^heb*^ 
or a xnotttir/;. 

Be this aft it pnaj, he is the most 
delightful monster I .ever^ knew ; in 
talking of pp^try,, jpfany* literary 
discussion,, ^ is, simjple as a child i 
tbe reverse is tbe case witii an acar 
demician. He can speak |(be. an r 
cient Greek, the modern .iGree^, 
and the Arabian, He learning 
I the Armenian language here of an 
Armenian papas, vvlm is occupied 

I ! in composing a very curious work 
to ascertain the precise situation of 
the garden o^ Eden . This work Lprd 
Byron, wliose sombre genius adores 
i the Oriental hetions, will . translate 
into English. Were I in his piaop, 
I would pass myself off as dead, 
and commence a new life Mr. 
Smith, a worthy merchant of Lima. 


LETTER OF THE HON. HORACE WALPOLE, AFTERGUARDS 

EARL OF ORFORD. . . 

(From Letters from the Hon. Hokace Walpole to Geohoe Montagu, 


ARLINCTON-STaEET, Jan. 31 , 1764. 

iNSTEAJJof politics, I shall amuse f 
you lo-vlay with a fairy tale. 

1 was desired to be at iny Lady 
Suffolk’son new-year’s morn, where 
I found Lady Temple and others. 
On the toilette Miss Hotham spied 
a small round box. She seized it 
wHltaD tlie eagerness and curiosity 
of deved years.- In it was wrapped 
up heart -diamnnd ring, and a pa- 
p3er,rio which, in a hand as small as 
Buclnn^er’s, who used to write tlie 
Lord’$;Prtiyer ip die compass of a 
silver penny, were the followtHig 
.liue,!$,: 

S«ntay«iy)|U«,-nnlifai>il, unseen, 

A ucwijneir’s gift froiu lUub our (fiieea: - - 


But tell it not, for if you do, 

You will be pinclfd alt black auifblue. 
rouRidci' well, wbat a dlsg^race 
To shew abroad your mottled face; 

Then seal your lipRy put on I'ing;, 

And ‘sometimes think of Ob tbe km^. 

You will easily guess tlnit Lady 
Tentple was the poetess, and that 
we were delighted with the genr 
teelncss of the thought and execu* 
tion. The child, you, may imagine, 
was less transported with thp poet- 
ry tlian the present, Herattentioi^ 
however, was hurried backwArdd 
and forwards from die ring toa ae|l^ 
boat, that she bad been trying 6^ 
.wlien sent for down. Ipipatient 
revisU her coat, and 
ring to her roaVd, site whisked up 
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stains wben sbe jcatne down Again, 
she found 'a letter. sealed, and ly~ 
iiig on the' floor : new exclama- 
tions 1 Lady'quflbik bad^ her ppen 
it: here it is; 

Your tonguCf too nilItb^e for yout Mose, 

Is guilty of ft bigfi ofTenOe,* 

Hath introduced unkind debate, 

And tbpsy-ttii'vy turn'd dur state. 

Ill gallantj-y I sent the idrtg, * 

The token of a love-sick king; 

Under ftilr Mab's auspicious name 
From me the triding present came. 

You blabb'd the news in "Suffolk's ear; 

The tattling zephyi*s brought it here, 

As Mab was indolently laid 
Under a poppy's spreading shade. 

The jealous queen started in rage, 

She kick'd her crown, and beat her page : 

** Bring me my magic wand," she cries, 

Under, that primrose there it lies ; 

1*11 change the silly, saucy chii, 

Into a flea, a louse, a nit, 

A worm, a grasshopper, a rat, 

Au owl, a monkey, hcdge>hog, hat. 
lltiion once ft cloud embrac'd, 

By Jove aud Jealousy welU plac'd. 

TVhat sport to see proud Olieron stare, 

And flirt it with o pei-en VairT* 

Then thrice she stamp'd the treinbling ground, 
And thrice she wav'd her uand around; 

1, Endow'd with greater skill, 

And less inclin'd to do you ill, 

Mutter'd some words, withheld her arm. 

And. kindly etepp'd th'unfinislrd charm. 

And though not chang'd to owl or bat. 

Or soroething-more indelicate ; 

Yet as your tongue ha^ run too fast, 

Ywnr boasted beauty must not last. 

Ho. more shall frolic Cupid lie 
111 ambusca^ ill either eye, 

From thence "to aim his keenest dort, 
Tocaptimte each youthful heail: 

Ho more abali envious misses piue 
At charms now flown, that once were thine: 
Ho more, since you so ill behave. 

Shall injur'd Oberoa be your slave* 

' The next day my Lady. Suffolk 
de.8ired 1 would write her a patent 
for appointing L^dy Temple 
tap, reate to the fairies. I was ex,- 
ci^ssiye^ put of or.der ^ith pait^ 
in nij stpj^ach, ^yhicb |L bad liad fpr 
fen dayVi and ,was ,fitie/.,t,o write 


a 3 ijaU 0 g, 0 ne : liovi^^r, I was 
home to dinner alone, and at six I 
sent her some lines, which you 
QUght to have seen how sick I was 
to excuse: but, firsts 1 must tell 
you my tale inetlijodically* 7^he 
next morning by nineo,Mock, A^iss 
Hotharn (she must forgive me twen« 
ty years hence for saying &lie was 
eleven, for I recollect she is but 
ten,) arrived at Lady Temple’s, her 
face and neck all spotted with saf^ 
fron, and limping. ‘*0 madam,” 
said she, I am undone for ever if 
yoti do not assist me !” — “ Lord, 
child,” cried my Lady Temple; 

what is the matter?” thinking sive 
had hurt herself, or lost the ring, 
and that she was stolen out beft>re 
her aunt was up. — O madam,” 
said the girl, nobody hut you can 
assist me 1” My Lady Temple pro- 
tests the child acted her part so 
well as to deceive her. “ What 
can I do for you ?” — Dear ma- 
dam, take this load from my back ; 
nobody but you can.” LadyTem^ 
pie turned her round, and upon her 
back was tied a child’s waggon. 
In it were three tiny purses of blue 
velvet ; in one of them a silver cup-, 
ill another a crown of laurel, and 
in the third four new silver pen- 
nies, with the patent, signed at to|>^ 
Oberon ImiJeralor; and two sheets 
of warrants, strung together wkh 
blue silk according to form; and 
at tlie top an olKce.seal of wax? ^nd 
a chaplet of cut paper on it. The 
warrants were these: 

■ Fi’om the Royal Mews: 

A waggon with the draught horses) 
delivered bV conim&nd. 

j , . _ ^ , '-fi : . 

From the-Lord Chamhadait^^ Office!; 
A warrant witlt l;he, royal sign ma- 
I ni;te4 .^liv«H^ by cemmEodivlth- 
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fbxit fte,l>erng entered iirthe office- 

books; 

I'roht the Lord Steward* s Office: 

A butt of sack, delivered witliout 
feeor gratuity, with an order for re- 
Mrhing the ca6k for the use of the 
office, by conitTrand. 

From the Great Wardrobe: 
Three velvet bugs, delivered with- 
out fee, by command. 

From the Trenaurer of the House- 
* holds Office: 

A year’s salary, paid free from 
land-tax, poundage, or any other 
deduction whatever, by command. 

From the Jewel- Office : 

A silver butt, a silver cup, a wreath 
of bays, by command, without fee. 

Then came the patent: 

By these presents be it known. 

To ull who bend before our throne, 

Fays and faint’s, elves and sprights, 
Beauteous dames and gallant knights, 

That we, Oberoii the grand, 

Emperor of fairy* la ml, 

|ving of nioonsbiiic, prince of dreams, 

Lord of Aganippe's streams, 

Baron of the dimpled isles 
That lie in pretty maidens' smiles, 

Arch treasurer of ull (he graces 
Dispersed ihrough fifty lovely faces. 
Sovereign of (he slipper's order, 

With all (be rites thereon that border. 
Defender of the sylpbie faith, 

Declare — and thus your monarch saith: 

W herens there is a noble dauie. 

Whom mortals Countess Temple name, 

To whom ourself did cist impart 
f be chuiceit secrets of oar art j 


Taoflil her'tb tan^'fhe hamoaiiiuf line 
Twour awn.tteloilv.flivtoe*, N 

Taught ber the graccfol negligence, ^ 

Which sGorning art agd veiUiig senae,' 
Achievers that'cddqiiest o'er the heart. 

Sense seldom gains, and never art: ' 

1 This lady, His 9 «r royal wili , - 

Our laureate’s vacant seat, should fill: 

A ehiiplet of immortal bajrs 

Shall crown her brow and gugrd her lays^ , 

Of nectar sack, an acm u cup 

Be at hei’ board each year bird up; 

And ns each quarter's /cast cpiqict round, , 

I A silver penny shall be found 
I Within the compass of her shoe*-* 

And so we bid yon all adieu! 

Given at our palace of Cnwslip C^tle, 'tba 
sbortest night of the year. 

Oberow. 

And underuealh, 

HOTH^MINA. 

How shall I tell you the greatest 
curiosity of the story? The w'holo 
plan and execution of the second 
act was laid and adjusted by my 
Lad}^ Suffolk herself and Will. 
Chetvvynd, master of the Mint, Lord 
Bolingb”oke’s Oroonoko - Chot- 
wynd; he fourscore, she seventy- 
six ; and what is more, much worse 
than I was, for, added to ber deaf- 
ness, she has been confined these 
three weeks with the gout in hef 
e 3 ^es, and was actually tlien in mi- 
sery, and had been without sleep.' 
What spirits, and cleverness, and 
imagination, at that age, arid under 
those afflicting circumstances!— r 
Yours ever, 

II Oil. Walpole. 
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R. Ackehmann ha* in for- 
wardness, dn engraved Portrait of 
his Serene Rigliness the Heredi- 
tary Prince of Hesse- Homburg, by 
Henry Meyer, after a*painting by 
Watts. ' 

■ iR.'Acketrma'na' hat' -it) the presi 
a newbodittotv of 'AvtfifiM on Oits\ 
which will appear early in May. 


I Considerable interest was exci- 
te‘d in the fashiohabli^ world, and 
among gentlemen conne'et^- witl^ 
tile science of mechanics, ^at . file 
opening view, on the 4‘th of April^ 
at Mt. Dodd’s, OrawfoVd-streetj 
MoUtagu-square, of the first irarri-' 
age finished oh the hfeiv'fsriiidi'pfe 
ol'Mr. Ackekmann’s Patent iliorc- 
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abk JMtv Mottceim* 


dispenvablc mk luKwl«%e.»f tbp 


given, and Uip aittendance waa not 
onljr adiec^ ^ut auch aa to admit 
of tlic follept and most completo 
practical oxaniinatioa of the im- 
provement, bj aeeiag it in full ac- 
tion in tbe different evolutions of 
the earriage, in the yard of Mr. 
Dodd’s manufactory. Mr. Bui;- 
VELii, wliese oieeliantcal skill has 
gained him so much deserved re- 
putation for his admirable govern- 
ment uforks at Portamoutb, Wool- 
wich, and other places, was pre- 
sent, among other gentlemen well 
known in tbe<scientific world, and 
with them he concurred in admit- 
ting the originality and merit oi 
tbe invention, Having already de- 
scribed its principle minutely, it 
will be sufficient for us to add, that 
such gentlemen as wish to examine 
its details, may have their curiosity 
gratified by seeing the carriage at 
Mr. Dodd’ s. 

Mr. James Arrowsmith of Ilich- 
moifff, Yorkshire, has in a state of 
considerable forwardness, a work, 
td be pvbiislied by subscription, 
entitled Jn 4^ialysii of Draperjff or 
the Upb/dJi^eter'i Asnidunt, It will 
contain plans, in addition to nume- 
rous designs, shewing the formation 
and proportion of each section re- 
quisite to compose the \\hole, with- 
out tbo trouble pf comparing them 
with a scale; and calculated to fa-, 
cilitate the cutting of drapery with 
accuracy and •elegance. The pro- 
posed method is the result of up- 
wards ‘bf twjpnty years’ experience 
and atfetitidn of the author to that 
particular department. To render | 
tlfU^^ystera as intelligible as possi- j 
ble, the plates will be accompanied 
by cikpianatofry leuev-pmsa and in- 
troitownffji ^ebiBt«trwal.lgaf«s, iit- 


business. A table will bwsa^oia* 
ed, shewing Urn paeponkigs for cut- 
ting one bundi^ anff thirty varienH.' 
sised /estonns, dither for porouMa^ 
or folding over pitfs, every one -kt 
which lus been peantiaaUy prelred. 

Whittle and Laurie bavd an- 
nounced tlie publicatTon,' m two 
parts, of a General Description cf, 
and Directions for, the Coasts of 
Brasil, from Maranluun in the 
north, to Rio de Janeiro and Santos 
in the south ; accompanied with 
tliree large and elegant charts of 
the coast and harbours, from the 
surreys of Lieutenant Hewett, R.N-' 
and others ; and in which, from ori- 
ginal observations, the enormous 
errors of all preceding charts and 
directions for these coasts have 
been obviated. 

Mr. Faitbhorn has ready for pub- 
lication, a very considerably en- 
larged edition, being the third, of 
Facts and Observations on Liver 
Complaints, and those various and 
extensive derangements of the con- 
stitution arising from hepatic irre- 
gularity and obstruction; with prac- 
tical remarks on the biliary and 
gastric secretions, and upon other 
important pointsessential to health; 
pointing out a new and snccessful 
mode of treatment, illustrated by 
numerous cases. > # 

Mrs. Dark of Caine, protegie of 
the Marcirioness of Lanadown, has ' 
in the press, a<vol.ume of Somefa 
and pther peemst < 

NigJtimare Abbep,. a novel, by 
tile author of Headlong Hall, is ib 
tire press* - ^ . i * 

Speedily vffll li% publi«la0d;'‘Gco- ' 
graphical Questions JixftAsu, 
blej9^^ wit^ historical aj>4wogra'- • 
phical iofotoHriona' by- 




Wnv «adiiar of in tnoroiUictioa to 
Amlnnotic^ ...r. 

lit the iireasy ond shortly will be 
Jkithlblied, ' iti 8ro. £ectitria 6n the 
Sffiid Matthew^ by the 
Bct. Oliver Lodge, A. B. 

.^hofollomng ere die results of 
olwer mions made in the Iloyal Ob- 
servatory, Turin, 1817 : The baro- 
meter rose to its greatest Iteight 
3d Nov. and marked 37* 0'60"; 
the lowest point was 36* 3', on the 
87th of'the same mouth. The great- ' 
est height of Reaumur’s thermo- j 
meter was 27* 70', on the 2J of 
July; the lowest was 6° 8' below 
eero, on tlie 31st Dec. In the 
course of the year there were 216 
fair days, and only 29 rainy. The 
quantity of rain that fell was only 


14iadfaet9§ liM, thh'hsuisl't[uan.i 
tity being anoimlly 80 inches.,'-^ 
Tlie evaporation was en^raordinaf^f^ 
amounting to09 fncbes 3.^^ tines’, 
the usual quantity being only SO 
inches- ^Ttm learned Professor 
Vassali Eaildi observes, that the 
greatest depression of the bartknei- 
ter took place at tlie period of the 
tenrible storms in the West Indies 
and America. 

The population of Turin, Deci 
31., 1817, amounted to 88,570 souls ; 
namely, 43,190 males, and 43,371 
females; of the following classes: 
SlO priests ; 198 churchmen, but 
not in orders^-c/mct,' 49 friars; 
31 nuns; 10,578 tradespeople; 6043 
servants; 69,331 of various condi- 
tions; and 1150 Jews. 
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L.%RGA’S V.\LE*: a Poem. 

By JuiiN Carnegie. 

Adieu ! yewoods^ ye sireams^ ye plains, 
Ye mountains high, thou azure main. 
Ye songsters all, whose is^arbling strains 
Oft cheer’d my heart and batiish’d 
pain-— ‘ 

Adieu ! still may your charms prevail 
To bless the hours at Larga’s Vale« 

There hospitable friendship deign’d 
To shed her blessings all arootu) ; 
There gentle Peace with Plenty reign’d, 
And joi|||pid Mirth her votaries found ; 
Alas! no more delight the tale 
And social glee at Larga’s Vale. 

Thb r«rat nymphs along the plain 
In sportive dance were olflen seen^ 

Ami gaily join’d th’ enamour’d swain 
In custic gambols on the green ; 

e Larga'a Vale takes it name fiora Lsfgif a 
■mall but' vilJslfn Ayrakh** in 
Scotla^d^ >^beut Afteen milf v belmr ^irecooek, 
lying oil the Frilli of the Clyde^ilo which the 
gettfrjg^in Ol^gow and Other parts retort fvr~ 
soBUDcnaiiri sea-haibiqg guartcfSrf . 

Fol V, Nn. XX IX^ 


The charming milkmaid dropp’d her pal), 
To enjoy the sports in Larga's Valh. 

Along the beach, when lull’d ibe storm, 
I lov’d to foanl \Vhtife Mary stray'd; 
With transport View’d her peerlts-^ form. 
Which grace and loveliness display'd ; 
O matchless maid I no more avail 
To me ihy charms at Larga’s Vale. 

Fas^drippihg o’er the vefdant lawn. 

Fair Margaret wander’d hot Unseen, 
Wffs oft observ’d at dewy dawn 
Laving her form in ocean green; 
Dress’d in her robe and flowing veil, 
Agkin she trij)pM it o’er the dale. 

Now ^cross the brookd, (fcsh as tliO thorn 
4 bounds — then by the hedges closh 

The dew-drop from the spangl’d thorn 
She brush’d— then cropp’d the blush- 
ing roso; ■ * 

While charm’d 'he sky lark V^atin note. 
She hasten*d to her strdw -roof ’d cot 

0 thou ! whom TieVifs snblhne.deli^rf, 
Whone er th jf iot may^phageo 
T T 
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Gently Ascend Knock*}?* tovrCringlifeight, 
And thence the expansfve scene survey ; 
Is rand, far beyond n)y faint dctajU 
Must prove the viev^ round Larga*sVale. 

ProgTTcsdvfe landscape chains the eye 
O’er botrndless seas, v'oodsj hill, and 
dile ; * 

While inmicroiis herds are browsing by, 
Or distant lowing to the gale 
Now gallant ships; with swelling sail, 
Glide by the shores of Larga*s Vale. 

Hefe Cumhrae*s isles contiguous lie. 
There Dare's fair shgres^ arid) domain, 
While i^rrrm’s mist-dad summits high 
Rise distant on the western main ; 
Bright clouds majestic roll between. 
While Solrcfulgeiit gilds the scene. 

Lo ! yonder,’ dimly to the eye. 

Which great Atlantic’s current braves, 
DislinguishM AiWsf rock descry, 
Uttuiov'd by storms or dashing waves; 
Enchanting object, rock of Aile! 
Glimmering alar from Larga’s Vale. 

Frbni llayley’s banks to Keli)urn} grove, 
From Kclbur^i grove to Fairley § fair, 
W’^here shall we find the scenes tljat prove 
A match, or can with tiice compare? 
O liny no ftods or storms prevail 
To cloud thy bcaiilie^, Larga’a Vale! 

rcaccful rctrea! ! in sweetest guise. 

Fast by n sheltering mouiitaui’s side. 
Fair, modest. Brisbane|| hidden lies. 
Justly esteem’d the valley’s pride: 

* Knock — A lull in tlie vkhiity of Lft'gS} 
Iniri down in the clinrls as a laudsiiark to tua- 
riiiera. ^ 

t Aiha^A rock of great height, and of a 
conical form, Htaiidiiig in tlieiniddle of llic sen 
lu tweeii An an and Ayi sidre, about forty iiiilef: 
Rontb from l.iirg;!i. 

" X beaut ifiil seat 1>eioiigiag Oit 

’ llic Karl of (xlus^ow, about a mile from Lat^a. 
§ FatrUy^A small vitlag^e tifO miles from 
^'*^arg«, nf4u* which an old castle still Btutids, 
5ihei'e it is imported the fariMMia wnn ior Bur' 
> . Alyfeuute nmd his daughter Fairley iair ^iiice 
^sided. 

)1 The scat of Sir.Thomas gris- 

\ 16 ^dtb the Lafgs and'jcircujiijticebt 

£)iMlyibekoiigi V I . 


Here dw'tll content thi' colters 1mle,“ 

Fair Brisbane, pride of Larga’s Vale. 

Though peace and happiness now reign. 
The historic page in days of yore* . 
Unfolds, by war’s terrific traia 
Those ficldsdistam’d with human gore; 
Here giant Terror stalk’d his round, ' 
And scowling view’d each bAlefUl W’otind. 

Here Haco dar’d tb’ embattled plain. 

His chosen troops unnuoiber’d (icll. 
Whose boasted proviess prov’d in vain 
Scotia’s repulsive charge to quell; 

To Alexander’s arms they yi^d. 

And slaughter’d legions strew the field. 

Hark ! or does the Muse inspire 
In Fancy’s mind the scenes that rise? 
Here hoary veterans expire, 

There youthful vigour dormant lies; 
Fell Carnage rears his gory head, 

And, ah! what scenes of horror spread ! 

What frantic vision’s that I see, 

With locks dishevell’d, bosom bare. 
Now lowly bending on one knee, 

Her visage struck with wan despair. 
Now folding to her throbbing breast 
A clay-cold corse, in armour dress’d? 

’Tis Hal icon ! a fairer dame 

.Sure never grac’d the nuptial tie; 

She with hex warlike husband came, 
Willi him lo live, with him to die — 
Sweno! in m«)rlial ardour strong, 

Tiic pride of all ih’ embattled throng. 

How graceful! in his ai*monrc1ad— 

She clasp'd him thrice vtflh harrow’d 
soul; 

Then to the field in haste be sped> 
Fearless, impetuous, ’boye controuh' 
Theie Svvenn fell ’rnong thousands slain/ 
Death’s victim on tli’ efisemguin’d plain. 

♦ In doyn d/yor*— A. D. 1963; Iti the reiijA' 
of’Allbxaatler IH. King of ScotlAtM,''t1te 
of Largo weo rcndei^ RietUoraliffe byoi Ihltil^ 
foofbt tHet*e atidtf ttlnromiAaiid^df Alekanfler 
SttUrt, when liitCo' King ^srNoirWtty, 
gvem oirmy mvtt' 

Sion 4)f Scothtud, 
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Now« ceased ^be,b&ti]e% rpar* 

IJiHo t^e^i^eld he,r course^ sbe aped ; 

Oh, dreadful sight! to wake no iuoit^ 

. tier husband liei en Slaughter’s bed : 
She press’d him to her angoisli’d breast, 
Pleav'd her last sigh, and sunk to rest. 

Such'hayoc make war’s bloody crew. 

Such sceiies of desolation spread : 

So on the field of Waterloo* 

Full-many a dauntless bled ; 

They fell with yictory’s lanreU bound, 
With honour and with glory crown’d* 

Great Wellington, Erltannia’s pride, 

Her veteran troops to battle led, | 
Braving of war the dreadful tide. 

Like lightning o’er the field he sped; 
llis soldiers from his eye fresh ardour j 
drew — 

But, ahl how many fell at Waterloo! 

Brave Picton^s blood the Geld dibtain’d, 

A warrior held of high renown; 

And Ponsonby, by valour train’d. 

And gallant Gordon death cropp'd 
down ; 

Legions of heroes In the contest fell. 
Whose prow'ess Fame to ages hence shall 
tell. 

Alas! for twenty years and more, 

Europe with blood has deluged been ; 
Blit now the tyrant’s! sway is o’er, I 
No more the murderous lance is seen, | 
No more his hostile troops advance — 
Fall’ll is his pride and pow’r in France. 

WhilcTiineand Fate their course pursue. 
While fair Europa life retains, 

# 

• Tn the Jteld nf XVafertno — Tlie mrmoralde 
battle of Waterloo, which happcncil on the 
18th of June, 1815, when, by the gallant 
cfTortflofthe British troops under the com- 
mand of the moat noble Dnkeof Wellingtoir, 
and of the Pruaeians under the command of 
Marshal Blucher, Buonaparte and his army 
were completely defeated ; by which means 
pcfice was restored to Borope, ami Louis 
XV ^1. asMiidedlhe thrimc of France. 

f , Thf furanfs ie oVr— Napolehn Buo- 

naparte, at one time chief coosiil, nnilnfier- 
Yardv Bmperor Fmnre, the tyrant of Eusopc 
for of -years.. 


The Gauls di^cat Watc^rloa ,,* . 

Thi: Musf»8l|at| sijig4ngrateful strains. 
Shall consecrate a mournful strain 
To victors ip, the battle slain* 

Now, Fancy, to tho^e scenes remove 
When eist to Hayley *s banks confined^ 
Drawn by resistless charms to love. 
Intense the passion seiz’d my mind; 
O’er all my circling splits, ptple. 

Its ii^ucnce sweet above, cojntroul. 

0 Memory 1 retrace the time, 

'riiose pure and halcyon days so blest,. 
When Annabel, in beauty’s prime. 

My heart with jMirest love impress’d ; 
Then genial pleasures could a\ail 
To charm the hours at Larga’s Vale. 

Now by yon orb’s resplendent light. 

That radiant beams on climes untold. 
Lov'd Anna’s charms gave more delight 
Than wealth or sceptred power unfold ; 
More transport to my ravish’d heurL 
Her voice than heavenly choirs inipart. 

Alas! how bl<ghted all my joy, 
j When disti nt o’er th’ Atlantic main 
j My love was desiin'd to comply, 

1 Compell'd to w ed another swain ! 

j Sweet hope is fled — my constant mind 
j No ease, relief, nor cure can find. 

1 Delusive since my thoughts have rov’d, 
j When carelessly I mov’d along 
OVr scenes of bliss, too much beloved, 
j That reason bade not to prolong; 

! Still must I cherish and bewail 
The. fond reinebi’brance— Larga's Vale ! 

The confluent waves along the shore 
Full many a lime their pow ’r I’ve tried, 
For sportive oft did 1 exph're, 

And stem the current of their tide ; 
Fair Fancy sure shall never foil, 

The thoughts of these and Larga's V^ale. 

Oft on the pebldy shore I stray’d. 

And gather’d stones of various hue. 

Or laid me in the cooling shade, 

Where charming scenery struck my 
vifew ; 

Or Thomson’s chaste descriptive page , 
My liapplcsi thoughts and Uunrsengage. 
T T 2 





T6 Varfrtus 

Now climbed the $teepe1st Iff^ontain’s 
■■' ■ bww, •>■*-''' ' 

Now wily in the thicket rang*<J, 

And markM the game my fire laid 

. ,. . . 

Or in tny witli barbed hook 

The. finny Iribeli; unnumbered took* 

While on those happy bonks I trod, ^ 
toothed with festering care and love, 
Keturning health propitious flow’d, 

Add all my oiJs did far remove ; 

For which may Heaven benign entail 
Its choicest gifts on Larga's Vale« 

Hail, inmates of that charming vale \ 
Peace, health, content around you flow ; 
May each returning day avail. 

To make your bJias more perfect grow; 
And virtue^s precepts pure inhale. 

Ye lovely yo^th of (^arga’s Vale! 

Adieu, ye woods, ye streams, ye plains^ 
Ye mountains high, thou azure main, 
Ve songnors all^ whose warbling strain*; 
Oft cheer’d my heart and banisli’d 
pain-*- 

Adieu ! still may v'onr charms prevail. 
To hlc-ss the hours at Lnrga’s Vale ? 
Glasgow, March isia, 


EX IHACTS 

Fi'om Mrs. M'Mult.an's Britain, just pub- 
lUbed. 

England. 

Now $pread the sail* salute the island - 
queen. 

Smiling on plenty in a robe of green ; 

' While Pegee and Flora to her ahars bring 
The blooming olive in ifie vale of spring. 
Inyiting rivers charm on every side, 
P^uiriilg their tribute to the ocean tide. 
Iipporial the Naiiada’ darling 

stream, 

Ncj)t(ine*$ pavilion, and the Muses’ 
theme; 

Gondolas, bridges, palades, and wealth. 
Enjoyment, luxury, delight, and health, 
Assemble here, exceeding proudest 
i ' jy[iought 

- cherishVi* Of that Carthage 
taught. 


lO Cfcnp’atrti ! tSv fleet ' ^ 
ar^irifver ^1^ thi^ IVdiy^iteaf^ 
Could the aqnatrc deities believe, 

'Or mortal fancies venture to conceive, 

That garish page^atry woedd yet erehte 
Gayer flotilla and superior stated 
But did Egyptian pinoesH ever share ' 
Yachts so resplendent as Lodona’s 
mayor? 

Lodona! fairest, brightest, most ra- 
nown’d. 

By arts encircled, and by science crow'n’d; 
T. j marl of industry, life’s fullest tide. 
Learning’s emporium, and Britannia’s 
pride; 

Long may’st thou flourish, long deserve 
I to be 

Respected, eulogized, revered, and free! 

Pass many an islet, many a shelt’ringbay. 
Where Zephyrs fondly with the blue 
wave playr 

The balmy fVagrance of the hills inhale. 
And bless the echoes of the breathing 
vale : 

Behold the beacon* and the sparkling 
shore, 

The scc "jt signal, silent semaphore. 

The promontory’s height, the dazzling 
cliff. 

The anchc'r’d bulwark, and the floating 
skiff. 

Splendour and wealth are wafted on the 
breeze, 

Whilst Commerce smiles along the peo- 
pled seas. 

Those ’\ho ne’er wander from the busy 
strand. 

Welcome at home the growth of every 
land ; 

The gem, tire spice, the fruit* and the 
pel fume. 

The Persian fabric. Oriental pinme. 

Far as the e*ve can eltfetcbi HiS'Engiand 
srill-l- 

The verdant mt^^dpw, tfie aspiringhill. 
The chalky cliffi the castle^ andnhie cot. 
The splendid turret, and the rilent^t; 
The crowded city, and the hamlet, poor 
Id Fortune’s but rich inr Freedom^ 
s^ore;. * 



POfiTRY.. . 


To thee^iDfftd Albion I short adieus 
Tint couFsq we vary^ but the song puiaue. 

ScOTLANDt 

Hail, CaMonial Usougb bare hills be 
thiise* 

Though round thy temples iio soft myr- 
tles twine» 

Though at thy feet spread no luxuriant 
vine; 

Yet, tHhough thy land the soul of freedom 
glows. 

Born *ini(J the storm, and nurtured in the ' 
snows. 

Oh! in that land where Wallace nobly ! 

bled, I 

Where valour oft the heart’s last drop 
hath shed; 

Where the rough Highlands shelter'd 
Learning's ghost. 

From the l^t crush of an invading host; 
When bards, half- veil’d by mist, uffiee- 
dom sung, 

And clans re-echoed in the mountain 
tongue. 

Gave ike full pibroch to the listening 
vale. 

And warm’d the ardent spirit of the Gael : 
‘till may the minsirei-harp delighted 
swell 

j\Iong Highland mountsand iutheLow> • 
land dell ; j 

Give the proud cadence to the eaglet's \ 
wing, j 

Or lone SaiiitKilda’sdowny tribute bring; i 
Or let a Muse the barren Orkneys seek, ! 
In distant loneliness obscure a^td bleak; 
Fnibrace the silence of the breezy steep. 
And waft the shell’s wild .,choes to the 
deep. 

laElANI). 

Again cast anchor, once more clue the 
sail — 

Ye emei^ld muiintaiofi, sea-girt. Erin, 
hail f 

Love’s own Apollo> lord of sparkling lore, 
is Svi^i’sdyristy Erin’s patriot Moore! 
A^d ^rtive Fancy, on her sylph-like 
< wing, 

Bearsasweeiabamropktorevivingspring; 


m 

Or hovVing|’o«f<t,i»b?te. Vetye and wit 

Strews smiling rose-buds on the summer - ' 
shrine. 

E’en wlicii dark NVinter bids hts tempest 
blow. 

And congelation is enwreath’d with snow. 
Then hospitality can make amends 
For distant country and for absent friends ; 
Give the full gobibt witfa an attless ahiile. 
And welcome strangers to the Emerald 
Isle; * ^ 

I Warmthequickpulsewithgenial, friend- 
1 ly glow. 

Till memory thrill; idfas learn to flow. 

V 

Never did Erin greet wirti aspect cold, * 
A needy wanderer from the Muses’ (bid ; 
But in her hut displays the bumble store 
That marks her spirit, though it speak 
her poor. 

Convivial circles, round her peaUwarm^d 
hearth. 

To many a tale and many a song give 
birih ; 

While strangers mingle in the mirthful 
la\ s. 

And feeling pours the tributary praise. 
THE ZODIAC DINNER. , 

Addressed to a Friend who had often refused 
to visit, on the ptea of being unwilling to 
neglect his Child's Educatio^i. 

The earth, I think, has nearly run 
IJis yearly journey round the sun. 

Since you and I have met to dine ; 

Is it your fault, my friend, or mine ? 

No matter which, I dine at home 
On Thursday next, and beg you’ll cotnc; 

I AncI as 1 know you do not choose 
: Your little son his task should loose, 

(Jn globes, I hear, he’s a beginner,) 
ril give you both a zrtdiac^intier. 

And first an humble leg of lamb 
Must call to mind it’s father Ram; 
Whether ’tis good, and boil’d enough. 

Or whether it b^ old and tough. 

Then a rump-steak, of gravy full, , 
Shall represent it’s parent Bull. 

I Twin« shall be chicken side by chicken, 
‘ And Crab I know jjou’re fojit} vf p^kittg• 
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POETRY. 


nowj m€ihinks> I heAr vou iiay«» , 


** Hou will you have the I 


Ji»r: 

Why there Tm puzzled ^ ^ 

So must have km in shape of jelly* 

The fishmonger shall lend his ald^ 

And send^a&^Vir^ hi « maidi 
Ob which (that ytm may Libra view) 

The epok shall leave a scale or two. 

And my confeciioner sjhall make 
A Scorpion in a tipsy-cake; 

The Archer» with his bow and arrow. 

Shall be depicted on a marrow- 
Pudding; and should they mar the sign. 
Twill be the baker’s fault, not mine. 
Then midst the nick-tiacks that adorn us. 
Blancmange shall shew you Capricornus. 
Old John, so fam’d for duties various. 

That day shall personate Aquarius, 

And (like small cannons bent on slaugh- 
ter) 

Shall bang and pop out soda tuater. 

Then prawns shall be our little Fishes, 
With biitter,cheese, and spring ra— dishes. 

I can’t give more, I will not less, 

So come and dine with 



or towers that frown; 
of old renown. 


I would hot change this foolish heart, 
i!'hat learns from her to joy or smart, 
^or his that burns with love of 
And loses life to hire In story. ‘ 

Yet in themselves, my heart, my cot, 
My mat, my bowl, I value not. 

But only as they one and all, . ^ 

My lovely Ro^alindc recall. 

M. 


TEARS. 


The tears repentant guilt may shed 
Are sacred in their source. 

But, oh ! the troubled stream iafed 
And bitter’d by remorse. 

And joy has tears, but all too wild 
They rush with torrent haste; 

The heart, their channel, is despdil’d. 
And left a ruin’d waste. 


R. as. 


MADRIGAL. 

I would not change for cups of gold 
This little cup that you behold ; 

*Tis frpm the beecb^that form’d a chair 
At noonday for my village fair. 

I would not change for Persian loom 
The bambh) matting of my room ; 

’Tis of those vpry rushes twined 
Oft press’d by charming Rosalinde.* 

I dearer love the lowly wicket 
That opens on her fav’rite thicket. 


But tears there are in silence shed. 
So clear, so smooth they flow'. 

So heaven-reflecting is their bed. 
They seem not urg’d by woe. 

O sacred tears! the heart’s relief; 

O balm to sorrow dear. 

The last expression left to grief. 
When bent o’er friendship’s bier! 

Then, mourner ! seek not to restrain 
Those tears at grief that start. 
They follow' in her path of pain. 

To heal the wounded heart. 


U ifarrisouj Priater, 373, Strau<h 
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***: PICTURESQUE TOUR OE MOUNT SIMPLON. 

{Continued from p. ' 250 .) 


PL.'^TL 33. — KAST VIEW OK SION. 


TlUi view enjoyed from the cas- 
tle of Tourbillon is magnificent, 
and extent’s over the Upper and 
Lower Valais. I’he spectator may 
embrace in one glance, the succes- 
sive '*^gradation of every climate, 
frojtn the frozen 'summits of the 
Alpl; to tlie fertile ft^ds col^ered 
with the richest productions of the 
hot countries. It is from the en- 
traiYC€.d|> this castle that the an* 
liexecVview was tfdcen.r The mass 
cmT buildings in the fore-ground is 
tb^castle of 'Valerie; at its foot is 
seen part of Jthe town of Sion. The 
plain of the Lower Valais which you 


, traverse on leaving ]Martign3', and 
j the unequal course of the Rhone, 
appear in the distance. On a small 
! eminence at the extremity of the 
valley is also seen the castle of Ba« 

I thia, formerly the residence of the 
Bi.shops of Sion, at the foot of 
which the traveller passes on his 
waj^ to Martigny. l^he di.stant 
mountains which border the iiori- 
zon are the Forclas and the Col de 
j Balme, over which lies the road to 
I Chaniouni, and above tlicin the 
peak of Argentiere and the Red 
Needles ( Aiguilles Rouges,) 


MISCELLANIES. 


]|in,81.— SENTIMENTAL TRAVELS to the SOUTH of FRANCE. 


■■P' ■ 

Axtliis moment, I do assume you, 
Edvard, the man shamed, out most 
(ieiebfated actors: ^ no sooner 
b%l:.be taken off his and set 
down his rusty musket m a corner,, 
than his eyes sparkled with anima 

Vol. V. No, XXX. 


lETTER XIJC* 
(^^Mitiiiucd from page 362.) 


tion, and the impulse of genius 
quivered upon his lips. He placed 
himself opposite to me, and the 
dignity of his attitude and counte- 
nance formed a strange contrast 
with the performaoce of his poet, 
U V 
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wliich he recited with proffer •em- 
phasis and with a most sonorous 
voice, withoyt which the finest po- 
etry makes no impression upon the 
heart. When he had finished his 
prologoe, his brother caused me 
not less surprise by the unexpected 
vivacity with which he also trans- 
ported himself from his military 
station into the sphere of his form- 
er art. 

“ My brother’s prologue will be 
quite enough for you, sir,” said lie, 

fur it contains every thing that ; 
was represented in our play, and 1 \ 
will not detain you with my cpi- ! 
Iqgue. It was indeed neither the 
one nor the other that effected the i 
overthrow of our theatre ; though | 
they were afterwards used as a pre- i 
text for the injustice which a hypo- 
crite, who was disturbed in his own 
part, did td us, to the creation of 
the world and the state of inno- 
cence. Towards the conclusion of 
the piece, when the sun, moon, and 
stars were to disappear, in order to 
prevent any disagreeable smell from 
their extinction, I went between 
all the rows qf benches fumigating 
the house, and coming to the dark- 
est corner in the rear, I perceived 
a couple of spectators who seemed 
themselves to have no wish to be 
seen, and manifested strong symp- 
toms of discomposure when 1 ap- 
proached too near them with my 
perfiiming-pan. It wrs a young 
officer, and — conceive my embar- 
rassment if you can — it was the 
same pretty creature whom I had 
before sq innocently frightened in 
-the company Of M. Ducliquet. I j 
- clearly saw that she had at thik mo- 
ment more cause of self-feproacli 
‘than all on r marionettes; and yet 
destined to suffer tnore 


severely than' Mre for her infidelity 
tliat night to her patron. The dis- 
appointment of the revengeful ca- 
non lay heavily upon us, andwHt 
never cease to oppress us aslongl 
as we are in this workl;^’-~** I 
hope not, for the sake of your dis- 
tinguished talents,” said I, inter- 
rupting the grebadier. Yon are 
formed by nature for pathetic parts, 
and I trust that the oppression 
which has deprived the public of 
two such excellent actors, will not 
be of much longer continuance.” 

Here Bastion entered, to inform 
them that their supper was ready. 
At tills intimation Prologue mov^ 
olf ; but Epilogue, warmed by my 
.applause, entreated his brother to 
have palience'a few moments. It 
was very lucky, however,” resumed 
he, turning to me, ** that this scene 
was disclosed to me by the light of, 
my censer, otherwise weshonld not 
to this hour . have discovered the se- 
cret concatenation of onr tragic 
history.” — “ Are we any the better 
for that'” growled bis huiM^y bro- 
ther. — “ But now,” continued the 
other, we can now trace the cause 
of our misfortunes from the first 
bidden spring which set so many 
wheels in motion, ft would now 
be easy for a poet to compose a 
tragedy from it, as regular as The 
Conspiracy, Venice, or The Fail 
of the Empire qf Babylon, if WU 
were but so fortunate as to poaseds 
a theatre wherein to perform ' it. 
The three' unities, sir, of place, 
time, and action, are here, aeeordi- 
ing to the rules of Aristotle, most 
intimately combined, ' and weukl be 
as sure to |h'd^uce th'ei# effect 
as-—*’ — ^Tbe* torrent" Of hIs' etu^- 
dition became rattier too strong for 
Yo8 are the fifit |>c^80h | 
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•ever saw,’’ said I, with a look of 
^r>|)vise» who was able to arrange 
las misfortunes secundtm artem, and 
even to weave like the spider a web 
from the material of his own life: 
nevertheless, 1 would advise you as 
a friend to defer the attempt for 
the present, lest, according to the 
rulcsof Aristoile--your soup should 
get cold/’ — Oh, the unfortunate 
gift of loquacity!’* ejaculated he 
with a sigh. It has, like my evil 
genius, always stood in my way. 
It is this— why should I deny it ? — 
,th)at has deprived my brother and 
me of all the warm soups which we 
should have enjoyed*-for, look you, 
sir, before I could return to my al- 
lotted place, I related to some of 
my acquaintance in the house the 
discovery which I had made in the 
corner 5 one neighbour whispered 
it to another, and every face was 
soon turned towards the abashed 
couple. On reaching the stage, 
instead of proceeding to the epi- 
logue, I could not help communi- 
cating my secret, first to my bro- 
ther, next to our poet, and then to 
the candle-snulfer. This took up 


favourite was past. He called, he 
inquired, he looked for her, and 
dcspatcli^d all his servants, not ex- 
cepting his cook, in quest of ber« 
The latter, after having in vain 
sought her at her aunt’s, accident- 
ally observed the crowd of specta- 
tors quitting our theatre. lie saw 
the pretty object of his search 
hanging to the arm of the young 
cdllcer ; he was soon made acquaint- 
l; ed with the why and wherefore, 
I; and communicated the affair to his 


master with Heaven knows what 
additions. This lesson at least I 
learned on that occasion, that no 
Epilogue ought to be a gossip : the 
result proved how happy it would 
liave been had I learned it before. 
The canon withdrew his friendship 
from Clara, and banished her the 
same night from his house. She 
was no lonf er allowed, like the poor 
I man’s sheep, to sleep upon his bo- 


som and to eat out of his dish.” — 
“ Dear brother,” said Prologue, 
whose patience was exhausted, 
** would it not he well if we were 


to sit down to ours while itiswarmr” 
— Do so,” rejoined the other i 


some time, and I let the audience l “ but don’t interrupt me.” He 
knock and thump before I entered ; then proceeded with as much ve- 
to deliver my address. Alas! I' hernence as ever : — ‘‘ The rage of 
had then no notion that it would \ the canon now operated terribly 
be my last! Tiiis delay, sir, some- j upon us; be called up the fiscal, 
wbat deranged many families in i accused us as seducers of youth, 
Avignon. Each of the spectators j caused our bills to be torn down, 
reach/sd home half an hour too | and revenged upon us poor inuo- 


latCf^icl tht^b^RUtiful Clara among cent fellows, the pangs of his own 


the rest. O sir, if our eyes could j jealousy in the most cruel manner. 
.peneUrate into the cabinets of tlie j The officers of justice brolie into 
great, »how different would be ourj our peaceful dweUiug, seized oik 
jj)<ilg;iii.^ut of the of tlicir.jjdecorutions, our puppets, and our 

tiuyp, and tlie influence which the papers-- — ” — 1 beg pardon Tqr 
lofa of.^ fipniito often has tipon the interrupting ypti/* cried I— ytmr 
fate of empires 1 The critical hour papers, did you say nMt 

at wh4eh Uvfi canon exptcred his papers,” repeated; he, wiping 

U u 3 
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brow'; “ we sWved notbingbut wtiat 
was in ovr')ieadk,'and never mero 
beheld our comedies and tragedies, 
except when i!liey wete pranced 
as evidence against us. Those 
passages wliich always received the 
greatest Afiplause were underlined 
with red ink, and the fiscal had en- 
tered them in a list which he term- 
edour criminal catalogue.*’—** So!” 
said I gravely, and, my heart beat 
so violently that 1 Was obliged to 
rise. “ Go for the present; when 
you have supped, I will hear the 
remainder of your story.” 

I hastened from them into my 
library, to recover from the sudden 
consternation into which I had been 
thrown, in an apartment devoted 
to contemplation. Here, reclining 
my head against the book-case, I 
began seriously to consider of wbat 
I had just heard. The horrid fate 
that threatened my journal was 
present to my view. To a certain - 
< 3 ', said I to myself, they will seize 
that as well as the -parts of the poor 
piippet-players. They will con- 
sign it — I could feel my cheeks 
burn at this idea — to some j udicial 
translator, and the most private 
particulars of your residence liere, 
your silly pranks, and j'our critical 
remarks on the follies of others, 
will be trumpeted over the whole 
city. What in the name of For- 
tune would become of you, if the 
dean were to learn all -your dog- 
matic transactions with Clara, and 
all tlie equivocal adventures of your 
memorable crusade, to underline 
them'with red ink, to extract your^ 
bit of haut gdu/, which, diluted 
'with twenty pages of sound reflec-. 
tiont, cannot offend the most deli- 
' cate ta^, and submit it, compress- 
^d'-'into k single leaf, to the tribu- 


nal?— —Ye baints, ye martyes of" 
troth, in mercy divert from me this 
misfortune!— I formed one stupid 
project after the' other, Could dis- 
cover no method of extricatingmy- 
self, and at length was so frighten- 
ed, that I could almost have fol- 
lowed the example of St.John, and 
swallowed my bitter book. Could 
I confide it to my sentinels? or 
should I conceal it about my own 
person or that of my servant?— 
These expedients, said I to my- 
self, folding my arms, have been 
too frequently employed not to be 
dangerous. But what an inex- 
haustible source of contrivances is 
the heart of one in distress ! Give 
it time, and it will discover outlets 
with which the most experienced 
runner is unacquainted. After 
some little consideration my per- 
plexity vanished. I saw the place 
of safety that I sougiit, and that 
very near to me. A spot better 
calculated for the concealment of 
my persecuted work could not have 
been devised. The most crafty 
Jesuit, the most zealous inquisitor 
would have felt a horror if he had 
I been obliged to approach tiiis sanc- 
! tuary, or to extend his consecrated 
hand towards it. You, who are so 
intimately acquainted with my ways, 
will have no difficulty to divine my 
hiding-place; but fortunately not 
a soul here knows me so well and 
is so cunning as you, not even the 
dean or the keeper Of Laura’s tomb. 

I now calmly returned to my 
parlour, threw myself carelessly 
into the arm-chair, sent for my 
guards, and the more eagerly en- 
treated tbenaWator to proceed with 
his tragic history, the more 1 had 
convinced myself in my soliloquy 
' how useful it is to learn from the 
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exampleof a peraon wliohasalready | 
been ponisiied, the course of that 
justice into whose hands one falls. 

Would it not be better,” resum- 
ed £piJo[i;ue with a question winch 
attested the goodness of his heart, 
‘Mf I were to drop the curtain 
over the conclusion of our pitiable 
fate, as I perceive that the begin- 
ning has made so deep an impres- 
sion on your compassionate soul ? 
Ah, sir! the excellent wine from 
which 1 am just come, seems to 
have rendered me more suscepti- 
ble of sadness, and I would not an- 
swer for it but that the sympathy 

of misfortune ” — ‘‘ Compose 

yourself,” said 1 kindly to him, 

and I w'ill tr}' to do the same. 
But let me beg of you to moderate 
your affected language, and to dis- 
pense with your tragic tone where 
it is out of place; for I am no ad- 
mirer of tears and fainting fits.”— 

‘‘ Ilwill do my best,” replied he; 
and to the great gratification of my 
ears, he pretty well kept his word. 

Our theatre,” continued he, in a 
more modest style, “ was shut up. 
My poor brother and I, to the grief 
of the whole city, were consigned 
to prison, and our process commen- 
ced. We underwenii nine exami- 
natrions, but the gentlemen would 
not be convinced of our innocence. 
Long speeches were made pro and 
co;i, and dusty folios referred to, 
before the tribunal could decide 
upon our guilt. Thus were we shut 
up on bread and water for seven 
dismal wefeks, before a definitive 
sentence was pronounced. At 
lengthy in the last sitting, the indul-, 
gent president declared, that, in, 
consideration of our ignorance, the 
spiritual tribunal bad determined 
to let mercy take the place of jus- 
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tice« Insteail therefore corpo^ 
ral or capital punishment, it im- 
posed uoly a fine of tlnree hundred 
livres, which we were to pay to tlie 
poor's fund of tUe cathedr^; and 
to defray the expenses of the pro- 
cess, i&had directed its understrap- 
pers to seize our effects. We were 
both thunderstruck at the an- 
nouncement of this merciful sen- 
tence, which doomed us in smooth 
words to perish with hunger. We 
were not suffered to remonstrate; 
the president ordered us out of the 
hall, and we were conducted to our 
habitation to w'itness the execution 
of their mercy, as they called it. 
Ah, sir! if it were possible to die 
of grief, I should nut have survU 
ved the day on which I beheld the 
produce of many years labour, the 
valuable collection of our mecba« 

I nical connivances, partly disposed 
of by public auction — but the prin- 
cipal figures sacrificed to the ven- 
geance of our accuser ! Brutus and 
Cato, Csesar and Pompey, fell into 
the hands of the Jews. One bro- 
ker bought the tree of knowledge, 
and another the moon and stars. 
The birds of the air and ilie beasts 
of the sea now became playthings 
for children; and, at the desire of 
the canon, our first parents were 
doomed, for their nakedness, as he 
expressed it, to the flames. And 
what other costume would have 
been consistent with the state of 
innocence? Prayers and entreaties 
were of no avail. The}’' were both 
seized by the executioners, and the 
barbarians burned then^ before our 
own door. Excuse, sir, die tears 
which 1 cannot help consecrating 
to their memory. They forgot that 
these were but puppets — Eye, in 
the full bloom of female beauty. 
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and Adam — whom it was impossi- 
ble to loiok at without recognising 
in hini the sovereign of the world ! 
The state of mnocence is gone for 
ever! For this we liave to thank the 
clergy. They destroyed — it is their 
way — the whole creation without 
remorse^ to secure their own per* 
qui^ites. The Gordian knot of our 
tragedy, the hue of three hundred 
livres, was still to be untied. The 
hero destined to cut it appeared. 
Figure to yourself, sir, if you can, 
our sensations, when there appear- 
^ at the bar before which we knelt 
—like a Dtus e machina — the very 
same young officer who seven weeks 
before had witnessed so muc!« at 
his ease our representation of the 
formation of woman, and who pro- 
posed to purchase us from tlie 
poor^s fund. The bargain was 
struck before oor faces. Betrayed, 
plundered, and sold, like our Cae- 
sar and Cato, we were led away by 
the mao of war, measured, clothed 
in rags which we should have scru- 
pled to put on our Belisarius — and 
haver «ver since belonged to the 
papal guard. From the most pal- 
try, pittjunce that ever was allotted 
to tlie slaves of our profession, the 
barbarian who bought us deducts 
moiiijthly one half till we shall have 
reimbursed the purchase*money^ 
But he is likely to pay dearly 
enough at last for this liumaii traf^ 
fic;. that is some, consolation to us; 
for famine, it is to hp hoped, will 
confign us to the grave before he 
has, repaid himself for bis odious 
advahee^V , 

cried I, wiping my 
ey^s, lake care to let these poor 
fellows^ want for nothing ivbile tliey 
guarding ioe« Give them as 
moeh: cun eat, an4 ^'ben 


ycni fetch wine, ask for thecommu* 
nion wine; for in this accursed land 
1 know it must be the best, because 
none but the priests partake of it/* 

The revenge which these poor 
creatures thought to take of their 
captain now gave place to a sweet- 
er sensation. God bless you, 
sir,” said one of them, “ for your 
generosity to a couple of the sad- 
dest merry-makers that ever exist- 
ed!”— The clergy,” said tlieother, 
“ have robbed us of all our trea- 
sures, except the genuine pearls 
that now drop from our eyes. We 
feel that we are not bereft of every 
thing — that we still possess hearts 
not unworthy of your kindness and 
regard.” — ‘‘ Rise, my good fel- 
lows,” replied I, interrupting the 
torrent of their feelings, and ex- 
tending a hand to each to raise them 
from the floor, upon which they had 
thrpvvn themselves before me as be- 
fore the image of a saint: “ f<irgct 
your misfortunes over the fresh bot- 
tle that awaits you. Much good 
may it do you; and remind Bas- 
tian, when he has provided what 
you want, to fill my inkstand.” 1 
looked stedfastly upon the twoun- 
happy brothers, as with tears and 
smiles they turned from me, and 
returned hand in hand to their ppst ; 
and then fell — truly not without 
reason — out of one melancholy- 
Ufsin of ideas into anotlier. 

Here then, thought I, do I again 
find talents a prey to misery— happy 
people to sullen hypocrites — goodr 
hearted creatures, to starvation ! O 
ye most unfortunate of all puppet- 
players I so, then, all . the fine de-: 
clamationsand segitiments concern- 
ing , geoerpSTty and compassion,, 
which ye were,dsUy acettstomedto 
apply wa^n^ to the hearts of your 
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auditors, have produced no fruit ! 
Not a soul then has tliouglit of re- 
paying yon for a single one of the 
merry evenings, so many of which 
you dispensed with the sweat of 
your brows among your giddy fel- 
low-ciiizens! So, then, your cry- 
ing misery has not wrung from a 
single individual of your acquaint- 
ance one of those voluntary contri- 
butions for the purpose of prolong- 
ing your lives, which they once 
sacrificed without hesitation to an 
hour’s amusement ! O the fools ! 
who must have poets and machi- 
nery and puppets to render the 
sweet fruit of humanity agreeable 
to their palates! who, wliile the}’ 
throng to the theatre to wee p over 
the imitated death of Ugelino, pass 
on the way with dry t‘yes by the 
wretcli who needs no more than the 
price of admission, to lie preserved 
tneanwliile from perishing like him ! 
Incomprehensible contradiction of 
the human heart, uhich, more pow- 
erfully moved by the delusion of the 
senses than by the most crying 
truth, cold and cruel towards the 
wretchedness of a fellow-creature, 
feels compassion only for that which 
is long past, and which is borrowed 
from the fables of antiquity 1 Ye 
martyrs of innocent mirth, conti- 
nued my afl'ected heart, apostro- 
phizing the unfortunate brothers; 
as your unworthy countrymen haire 
forsaken yon, I will befriend you 
from my prison; and if it please 
God that I survive this night, ye 
shall to-morrow breakfast on the 
Cilkes which your ungrateful The- 
seus haa sO’Often carried past your 
longing eyes. How much am I 
indebted to you for so lively a pic * 
tore of yoor wretched fate, which 
has^ moved ti^ more than the most 


regular piece in a first-rate theatre! 

It has completely reconciled me to 
the petty vexation which has made 
you my guards. But, above all, ye 
have unconsciously rendered an 
important service to me, my Ed- 
ward, and perhaps to posterity, by 
rescuing my joiirnal, which if it 
recorded your history atone would 
be instructive, from an ignotninious 
end. This, I vow, shall ntot pass 
unrequited. 

With these words, I raised my 
eyes with great emotion towards 
heaven ; I fell that I was in the way 
to perform a generous action, and 
cannot tell yon, Edward, what joy 
it gave me to see some good spring 
out of my complicated liistory with 
Clara. For thus much is certain, 
that but for my inquisitive sally up- 
on her virtue and charms, but for 
my incursicUi into the demesne of 
the dean, but for my ardent zeal 
against the casuistical herd, I should 
scarcely have become acquainted 
with the two oppressed performers. 
How could I have relieved them? 
Iiow could the generous thought 
have been developed which now 
warms iny whole sou), and urges 
me to save two honest and well- 
meaning persons, who, if it please 
God, will doubly repay my kind- 
ness to nature and the world ? 

This smiling prospect, which I 
discovered in the back-grotind, im- 
pelled me still more to cut my way 
through the wilderness which im- 
mediately surrounded me. But 
how was this to be done? The most 
essential point, as I conceived, was 
to secrete my papers. WithtyiH far- • 
ther consideration I seJzed my 
journal, which would have afibirded 
such strong evidence against me,* 
rolled it up, and tied it with Cltira’s^ 
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blue garter,, all tfie sheet upon 
which I aeii aiidi tWn ^ 

posHed it in th« place t(A which I 
have alluded,* and which you have 
alrea(||l4if ined— the hollow plaster 
head of the good Rousseau. 1 irha 
uuai)le,tS^ppress a smile when I 
had restored the bust t^ its forster 
situation, and staudifig before it, 
compared tlib 'grave look that it 
east upon me with the pranks that 
were concealed within, it. 1 was 
obliged to force mysdf away from 
his bust, tiiat I might put the 
thoughts of him out of my head, 
lest 1 sliuuld be iirfected with bis 
gravity, which seemed quite un- 
suitable for my approaching trial. 
Owing, I suppose, to the mood into 
which Prologue and his brother bad 
thrown me, I could not for a long 
time view my appearanee before 
the tiihuual hi any other ligiit than 
as a puppet-play. Had I continued 
in this iuimour, what would have 
become of me the next day ! For- 
tunately, during my activity ex- 
ternal., and internal, I had not ob- 
served that my candie was burnt 
out, and.4 was left in the dark be- 
fore 1 ould caR for another.. While 
Bastiap. sraa engaged in providing 
n fresli one, 1 seated myself in my 
arBHBliair,«ndin the tlireeor four 
minutes which thus edapsed, my 
courage completely evaporated^ 
Tbe<i|Six«B}satien that awaited 
lee 9tm assumed a far rowe serious 
i^pect. The gendemen who were 
ta fit in judgment upon me, bow- 
ever. I. might view ^em as mere 
actors,.;seeraed to me to take far 
greatest {deesore in tragic pieees 
fovoet* In the slow {Megress 
of. judicietproceedings, as desod- 
htd bf guards, 1 had hpinitcly 
morelmason to reckon u|k« e ga^ 


fever than ail acquUtsh | could 
not deny tl^ijt my transgressions 
weaa^Car more heietfua. than theirs, 
and that it wmiH' not require much 
ability to infer from the evidence 
;hat lay there against me, and from 
ny own voluntary confession, a 
mildemeaneur, <of which even Uie 
high court of juatiee at Berlin, 
notwithstanding its. love of mercy, 
would not venture to acquit me 
without a cabinet order to that ef- 
fect. 

The plan which the sacristan had 
suggested from ignorance of my 
circumstances, was opposed by the 
cheerless confiscation already pro- 
noniiced by foe dean upon all my 
effects. What then could protect 
me against the religion of my ad- 
versaries — a religion which, con- 
trary to all foe laws of chivalry, 
deprives you of your arms before 
it has thrown down tlie gauntlet. 

1 scratched my head again and 
again, and my forehead became 
more wrinkled than Rousseau’s as 
I fearfully counted the few hours 
yet left me, after deducting these 
required for sleep, to prepare my 
defence. 1 felt more and more ur- 
gently foe, necessity of devising 
«ome feasible plan; but when 1 
considered the difficulties attend- 
ing foe execution, 1 fancied myself 
lost beyond redemption. My cou- 
rage gradually sunk, and of course, 
agreeably to foe laws of gravity, 
foara rose , in the same raeie. 
^^ofoillg but a minwle, cried I, in 
a hind of despaiVv eanextrieate ren 
froeithis infornai dileminm Thunks 
bean Chaneei ofoiehoUggreted foe 
exelimation ! Hdw hafpensltfoat 
freqiready, foe ntOatv wunqaoing 
wevd^'wldetr foii|>a Iram wwr 4ip« 
makes sdr pcwfoM eo^ impressiea 
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upon the soul, and begets ideas and 
resolutions to which tlie utmost ef- 
forts of our understanding would 
not have conducted us?— A miracle? 

1 repeated, and is it absolutely im- 
possible to contrive one forcible 
enough to overthrow your oppo- 
nents? I ran through all the sto- 
ries of miracles that I was acquaint- 
ed with, hut none of them was 
adapted to my circumstances. If, 
said I to mj self, you were to leap j 
out of the window, it would cer- 
tainly he a miracle if you did not 
break your neck ; but granting you 
did not, what would that avail you ' 
As you cannot leap out of the city, 
tlie people would soon overtake 
you, and deliver you up again to 
your old gaoler, while the dean and 
the procureur would adduce your 
attempt to escape as an additional 
evidence against you. 

After proposing to myself many 
fresh schemes, all equiUly absurd, 

1 at last hit upoh one on which 1 
build the greatest expectations of 
success, though I cannot deny that 
even in this stupid country the ad- 
venture is a bold one. At present 
I cannot enter into the details of 
it ; but I must say a few' w'ords con- 
cerning one of the persons whom I 
mean to bring into action, that you 
may not be too much alarmed when 
he appears — I mean the canon, 
whose attendance I have requested 
in a note to-morrow morning at nine 
Q^clock, to witness the supernatural 
event. His presence is so necessary 
for my purpose, that I retrjict the pre- 
cipitate opinion expressed informer 
letters of his unfitness for business 
of any kind. A nearer acquaint- 
ance with him, through the loqua- 
dty of my guard, now exhibits him 
to me iu a light which completely 
FoL V. No. XXX. 


eclipses both the bookseller and 
the sacristan. Hitherto, I confess, 

I have unjustly regarded him as 
nothing more than a vain, super- 
stitious simpleton; and I could not 
help wondering how the Bishop of 
Nismes could with a good con- 
science have recommended me to a 
being so insignificant. Now, how- 
ever, that Epilogue has pictured 
him as a vicious, lascivious, re- 
w ngeful, and timorous man, wdio 
.'an ride his high horse when an- 
ther holds the bridle for him, the 
recommendation of the good bishop 
»?cmshiglily judicious; and I should 
)e an enemy to myself if I were to 
iiesitate any longer to employ these 
:|uaiities, and a character so con- 
sistent with the public spirit pre- 
vailing here, in order to vanquish 
ny persecutors with their owm 
weapons. Let none then presume 
to Siiy, that this or the other person 
is fit for nothing. Euen the toad, 
from which you turn with disgust, 
serves to absorb poisonous exliala- 
tions pernicious to health ; and 
must you not consider every beg- 
gar who excites your compassion 
as your benefactor, if you delight 
ill benevolent feelings? Tell me 
candidly, if people destitute of vir- 
tue, talent, and taste, do not afford 
the best food to your hungry pride? 
if the comparison of their defects 
with your perfections does not en- 
liven many an hour ? and if it is 
not more grateful to your weak 
eyes to look at the darkpess of those 
who stand below you, than at their 
brilliancy, whom industry;, nature, 
and education have made your 
equals, or raised above you ? I have 
now no time to pursue this theme ; 
but I wish, Edward, that some man 
of genius would take up the sub- 
X X 
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ject : for I have some indistinct no- 
tion, that, with a little reflection 
upon it, vve’should easily get into 
tlie right way not to desjiise any of 
our fellow-creatures, and to pre- 
serve friendship with the wliole 
world. 

I have just received an answer 
froTo the canon, to whom I am in- 
deiiicd fur this philanthropic di- 
gression. He will he here at the 
appointed hour, ^^ovy indeed 1 


think I must have learned very lit- ' 
tie of the puppet-players, if the 
business does not turn out as I 
could wish. One thing yet remains 
to be done, that is, to transfer ray 
defence from my head to paper, 
and from the paper to my head 
again, before I can retire to rest 
with the certainty of seeing the 
whole rascally set to-morrow at my 
feet. 


THE AMENDE HONORABLE. 


My dear Augustus,” cried Fre- 
deric Sternheim to his cousin Wal- 
stein, “ I have just done something 
which I fear you will be displeased 
with.” 

“ Then do not tell it to me.” 

“Oh! I must; 1 could not live 
in peace if 1 concealed any thing 
from you : fiid not niy poor uncle 
with his last breath enjoin us to live 
together as if we had only one heart 
between us?” 

Walstein was sensibly afliccted at 
this mention of a father whom he 
had tenderly loved, and whose me- 
mory he venerated even with en- 
thusiasm. “ You are right, dear 
Frederic,” said he, pressing the 
hand of his young cousin. 

Sternheim returned the pressure, 
but continued silent; norwasittill 
Augustus had repeatedly begged 
of him to speak, that he hesitating- 
ly acknovidedged he had given 
Madame Weimar reason to believe 
he loved her. 

“ Dear Frederic, bow could you 
be so incautious ? how often have 
I told you she is the last .woman 
upon ev*^h whom you ought to 
^•^tink of for a wife?” 


“ I see her foibles, Augustus, as 
clearly as you do, but I am certain 
that tliey are not incurable; and 
you yourself must acknowledge^ 
that tliey are more, much more 
than balanced by her virtues.” 

“ I acknowledge no such thing. 
I do not deny that she is said to 
possess soipe amiable qualities, but 
they are wholly obscured by her 
extravagance and her love of ad- 
miration.” 

“ Do not say so, for Heaven's 
sake ! do not speak thus of a woman 
whom honour will compel me to 
make my wife !” 

On hearing these tyords, which 
Frederic pronounced with great 
vehemence, Augustus was evident- 
ly shocked, and for some time con- 
tinued silent ; at last he said, “ Tell 
me, iny friend, how, in Heaven's 
name, has all this been brought 
about ?” 

“ I cannot tell-you, in truth I do 
not know myself how the declara- 
tion of my passion escaped me, fbr 
until yesterday I followed your ad- 
vice of shunning her as much as'I 
decently could ; but yesterday hu- 
siness obliged me to go to heir fa- 
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.kiier’3; the servant shewed me, hy 
mistake as I suppose, into an apart- 
Dient where she was sitting alone: 
she was evidently dejected, and ap- 
peared confused at seeing me. Slie 
spoke of my absence; I attempted 
to excuse it under pretence of bu- 
siness: it was easy to perceive by 
her answer, that she was aware 11 
was only a pretence. Her allusions 
to the past, the tenderness of her 
looks, and the thouglit that I had 
given her some reason to complain, 
conquered my prudence and reso- 
lution; in short, 1 acknowledgeo 
that 1 loved her, and had long loved 
her.” 

“ And what reply ” 

“ Before she could utter one her 
father entered.” 

Would to Heaven he had come 
sooner ! But it is of no use now,” 
continued Walstein, laying, in spite 
of himself, a strong emj)liasis on 
the 7WtCi “ to look back ; the future 
is all you have to think of. Your 
affairs will not admit of an iimne- 
diale marriage ; ii is your duty, as 
an honest man, to inform Madame 
Weimar of this, and to tell her also, 
that if she becomes your wife, she 
must not expect to live in the style 
she did during her laic husband^ 
lifetime. If she lovt s yon, she will 
willingly consent to such regula- 
tions as the moderate slate of youi 
fortune renders necessary ; if she 
does not, you can have no hesitation 
in breaking with her directly.” 

Dear Walstein, I cannot be- 
lieve she will oppose any thing 
reasonable.*’ 

Walstein sigbect, but he made no 
reply, and Frederic soon left him, 
with a heart much lightened by the 
disclosure he had made. 

Siernheim was just five years 


younger than Augustus, with whoni 
he had been brought up, and whom 
he loved as a brother. Mr. Wal- 
stein, the father of Aiigustds, was 
the glide of Frederic; he had a 
more than common affection for 
his nephew, who was the child of 
liis luvonrite sister; he spared no 
pains in i.is education, and he had 
the satisfaciion to see that those 
pains were well bestowed. 

in one respect only Frederic dis- 
.if) pointed tlie hopes and expecta- 
tions of Mr. Walstein: his under- 
standing was good, his heart and 
his temper were excellent, but he 
.vas unfortunately df‘ficientin firm- 
ness of character. His uncle vain- 
ly tried to remedy this single de- 
fect, of the ill consequence of 
'vbicb be was fully aware. Frede- 
ric’s affection for bis cousin, now- 
ever, relieved in some degree tlie 
apprehensions of his anxious un- 
cle, for Augustus, independent of 
bis superiority of age, was emi- 
iicnily filled by nature to be the 
guide and adviser of Frederic. For 
this reason the worthy Walstein 
enconragi'd as much as possible the 
l)roihcrly love which subsisted be- 
tween ilic youths ; he solemnly be- 
queathed Frederic to the care of 
his son, and he earnestly conjured 
both, not 10 suffer any circumstance 
to interrupt tlic friends>bip which 
subsisted bctwecit them. 

At tlie peiiod of which we are 
speaking Mr. \Vnlstein had been 
dead just three years. Frederic 
was nearly tw<mry-r\vo;liis parent?, 
wlto both died when lie was about 
fifteen, left their propert}^, which 
was but motlcrate, so much invol- 
ved, that it would not be quite clear 
before Frederic attained bis twen- 
ty-fourili year. More than once 
X X 2 
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since the death of his uncle, young 
Steriiheim had been guilty of pe- 
cuniary itnprudencies, but owing 
to the watchful care of bis cousin, 
he had hitherto avoided any serious 
entanglements. 

Some months before the conver- 
sation which we have just related, 
Frederic had first seen and been 
captivated with the charms of Ma- 
dame Weimar. She was a widow, 
and nearly of his own age. When 
little more than sixteen, she had 
been united by her parents to Mr. 
Weimar, a man old enough to be 
her grandfather, who doated on her 
to the greatest excess. Her con- 
duct as a wife had been irreproach- 
able, but unfortunately the weak 
indulgenceof her husband strength, 
ened her ruling foibles, which were 
vanity and extravagance. 

During the life of Mr. Weimar 
they lived in splendour; he had a 
place at court which brought him 
a large income, and though it was 
his bole dependence, he saved no- 
thing from it. His death conse- 
quently reduced his widow to com- 
parative poverty ; she returned to 
the house of her father, who was far 
from afBuent, and she was obliged 
to restrict hei* expenses within very 
narrow bounds. 

Soon after she removed to her 
father’s she became acquainted 
with Frederic, on whose heart her 

' I 

beauty and fascinating manners 
soon made a deep impression. Fre- 
deric was liandsome and amiable, 
and the young widow soon partici- 
pated in the passion she had raised, 
bat before any declaration had ta- 
p^ce Augustus interfered: 
though personally a stranger to 
MadajqeWeimar, he was acquaint- 
rtwitbl er cbaracteri and bis ve- 


hennent.opposition to the match had ' 
iiduced Frederic to act with a de- 
gree of reserve which gave inex- 
pressible pain to Madame Weimar. 
Chance, however, had now broken 
the barrier, and Augustus, as a man 
of honour, was fully sensible, from 
his cousin’s account of what had 
passed between him and his Ame- 
lia, that there was no way of avoid- 
ing the marriage if she was incli- 
ned to accept him. 

At Walstein’s own desire he was 
the next day introduced to Madame 
Weimar, who, sensible of the in- 
fluence he possessed over the mind 
of bis cousin, endeavoured to re- 
ceive him in such a manner assliould 
prepossess him in her favour. With- 
out effort she would probably have 
succeeded, but, as is often the case, 
her over-anxiety to please produ- 
ced an opposite effect: Walstein 
found her manners constrained and 
artificial, and be quitted her with 
his prejudices against her rather 
strengthened than abated. 

From that time, however, he vi- 
sited her frequently in company 
with his friend, but during a pe- 
riod of some weeks neither the fair 
widow nor himself advanced in the 
good graces of each other ; his cold- 
ness and taciturnity impressed her 
with a belief that he was haughty 
and insensible, and their nintual 
dislike was only restrained by the 
affection which both bore to Fre- 
deric from openly manifesting it- 
self. 

While matters were in this state, 
a>.distant rdatlon of Stemlieim’B, 
who had been many years settled 
in England, finding himself iu a 
declining state, and having lost bis 
wife and children,. wrote to Frede- 
ric, dedriog to see him in London ; 
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and intimating, that if his charac- nished ; they talVed of Frederic; 
ter and disposition should turn out Amelia owned all her apprehen- 
such as lieapproved, he would make sions for his safety and his fidelity, 
him his heir. and Augustus coinhated them so 

This letter raised a conflict of abl}', that he left iier consoled and 
passions in thebreastof Stcrtiheim; | almost cheerful, 
he was oveijoyed at tlie prospect • How wrong, how very wrong I 
which opened to him of supporting have been,” said lie mentally as he 
his beloved Amelia in a style more , quitted her, to suffer my preju- 
wortby of her merits than his own . dices against Amelia to carry me 
limited fortune would afford, but so far! I am glad now that I did 
this joy was cruelly damped by the j not succeed in detaching Frederic 
thought of being obliged to quit j from her, for I see tliat her heart is 
her for an uncertain, perhaps a long j wholly his, and with proper ma- 
period. In order to prevent the I nagement she will, I doubt not, 
possibility of any thing happening j make him an excellent wife.” 
during hisabsenceto separate them, From that time he visited Amelia 
he was desirous of marrying her be* | every day, and every visit tended 
fore he set out for Knoland, but to prepossess him still more in her 
this step was prevented by the ar- j favour ; she had cast off the artifi- 
guments and entreaties of Augus- cial manner whicli so much dis- 
tils; and after a thousand vows of gusted him, and received him with 
fidelity and tenderness, tlie haVf- I the ease and kindness of a sister, 
distracted Frederic tore liimself j' For a long time AugiKstus believed 
from the arms of his beloved, and |, that lie beheld her only with the 
commenced his journey. . sentiments due to the future wife 

His last words to Augustus were, ! of his friend, and perhaps it was 
** Take care of my Amelia ; to your ! her own fault that they ever became 
friendship I leave her; and, oh ! re- warmer; but she was so delighted 
member, that more than my life is at conquering t’ne prejudice which 
in your keeping 1” Deeply moved |j he had conceived against her, that 
at parting for the first time in his j' she exerted all her powers of cap- 
life with his friend, Augustus went livation with no otlicr intention 
the morning after Frederic’s depar- than tliatof making him her friend ; 
ture to visit' Madame Weimar. She | and she was too lovely, too fdsci- 
was alone when lie entered, and ; nating, not to Inspire a warmer sen- 
though she received him with a !’ timent than friendship in tlie bosom 
forced smile, he saw she had been j of a nraii of sensibility, who daily 
weeping. In spite of his preju- j! passed a part of his time with her. 
dices, she appeared to Walstein an Augustus had naturally violent 
object of interest; he addressed |j passions; his heart had never be- 
lief with respectful tenderness, and j fore been touched, and he now lov- 
tliis behaviour, so different from his ed to an excess, of which those 
usual manner, caused her tears to only vrho have lieen themselves the 
stream afresh. Walstein eagerly victims cf passion can foriii an idea, 
strove to console her ; for the first He strove, howevdi^, to repress all 
time coldness and reserve were ba- '! external symptoms of liis love, and 
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Amelia was too much occupied 
w'ith the idea of Frederic to per- 
ceive it. Week after week passed 
without bringing tidings from Fre- 
deric. At first Amelia was almost 
distracted for his safety, but she 
learned from authority which she 
could not doubt, that he was well, | 
and that he liad been seen in public 
with a beautiful young lady. 

This information roused all the 
pride of Amelia; she affected to 
speak of Sternheim with indiffer- 
ence. Augustus, though he exe- 
crated himself for it, could not help 
listening to her with pleasure ; ne- ! 
vertheless, honour and friendship ' 
got so far the mastery of love, that 
he wrote a long and touching let- 
ter to Frederic, in which he painted 
the misery Amelia had endured 
while uncertain of his safety, and 
besought him to. clear the mystery 
of his co'nduct. 

More than the regular time had 
passed in which he ought to have 
received an answer to his letter, 
but no answer came, and he began 
to hope that none would come. 

He was sitting ^one day conver- 
sing with Amelia in a summer- 
house in hergarden ; they were talk- 
ing of Fre^ric. Amelia professed 
herself certain of his infidelity, and 
aifeoted to speak of it with a de- 
gree of indifference which threw 
Walstein off his guard ; he dropped 
some expressions of bis own. attacb- 
Otent. Astonished and indignant, 
Amelia rose to go; but Walstein, 
now rendered desperate, caught 
her hand, and throwing himself at 
berfet^, began in the most impe- 
tuous t,^ms to plead his, passion. 
Amelia sf;ruggled in vain to release 
ba^* but as she was couimand- 
iiig hiin*lo let her go, the door of 


the summer-house burst open, and . 
Sternheim entered, his eyes spark- 
ling with rage, while,, the violence 
of his emotion rendered him almost 
unable to articulate. 

Walstein shrunk from the sight 
of his injured friend with horror i 
but Ste^nheiin's attention was di- 
verted from him by Amelia's fall- 
ing senseless on the ground. He 
sprang forward to assist her, and 
so at the same moment did Wal- 
stein ; but the latter almost instant- 
ly recollecting himself, flew out of 
the summer-house, and, scarcely 
knowing whither he went, returned 
home. The sight of his injured 
friend had roused all the best feel- 
ings of bis nature, and shame, re- 
morse, and the pangs of disappoint- 
ed love, nearly drove him dis- 
tracted. 

From this state of mental agony 
he was roused by a letter from Stern- 
heim, who upbraided him in the 
bitterest terms for his treachery, 
and charged him with having se- 
duced the affections of Amelia.-— 
“ She refuses,” continued he, “ to 
listen to my vindication ; she will 
not even see me, and it is you, 
apostate as' you are to honour and 
friendship, who have done this : 
but think not that you shall tri- 
umph in the ruin of my peace ; no ! 
it is through my heart’s blood only 
that you shall arrive at the posses- 
sion Qf Amelia’s hand. Meet me 
then immediately. The friend who 
conveys this will settle tlie place 
and the weapons. You shall either 
take the life which your treachery 
has rendered of no value, or mab^ 
me by your blood the only atonefnent 
m^ injured honour can receive.” 

To this letter, Walstein rjetorned 
the following reply : 
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“ Yes, Frefleric, you have named 
me hgliily ; I am indeed a traitor to 
honour and to friendship, hut 1 have 
not ahetiated from you the affec- 
tions of your Amelia; her faith in 
your fidelity is shaken, hut her 
heart 1 firmly believe is still your 
own, Tlie fatal moment in which 
you surprised us was tlie first in 
which I dared to hreatlie my passion 
to her ear: would it had also been 
the last of my existence ! What is 
the amends which you demand ? 
Ah ! if my blood could atone for 
the injury 1 meditated doing you, 
you should have it freely ; but I 
know your heart — tlie moment in 
which you sacrificed my life to your 
just resentment would be the last 
of your peace; and vile as I am, 1 
cannot lift my liand against you. 
Farewell then, Frederic, for ever! 
Amelia and happiness will still be 
3 'Ours; and, oh ! believe, that you 
are sufficiently revenged in the 
pangs wliich at tliis moment ago- 
nize tlie heart of 

Walsti-in.” 

That night Walsteiii secretly 
quitted Vienna; and when the fiist 
violence of Frederic’^ rage had sub- 
sided, he wa^ sincerely rejoiced 
ihat his cousin had refused him the 
satisfaction he demanded. Hesopn 
convinced Amelia that he had ne- 
ver even in thought been forgetful 
of his vows. The relation he visit- 
ed in England had a young and 
beautiful ward, to whom h.e was de- 
sirous of marrying Steriiheim. F re- 
tieric ingeriuou.My avowed his pre- 
eugagement; and finding that hr 
could hot 1)6 prevailed upon to 
bVeak it, his relalion intercepted 
bis letters, in the hope of persua- 
ding hiih that Madame Weimar was 
faithless. Frederic wrote repeat- 


edly, but finding that he had no an- 
swers to any of his letters, he re- 
solved to end a suspense which he 
could no longer bear, at all hazards ; 
and quitting London abruptly, 
without taking any leave oF his re- 
lation, he hastened home. He tra- 
velled withoutvillowing himself any 
respite, till he reached the house of 
Mr. Weimar, who was absent, but 
he learned from the servant that 
Amelia and W alstein were together 
in the garden. He would not suf- 
fer his arrival to be announced, but 
hastened to the summer-house: 
before he reached it, the voice of 
Walstein, expressing in the most 
passionate terms his love for Ame- 
lia, caught his ear, and almost root- 
ed him to the spot; his first im- 
pulse was to hear Amelia’s reply, 
but he found it impossible to con- 
tain himself, and he rushed in while 
Walstein was still speaking. 

No sooner were the lovers recon- 
ciled than Sternheim pressed Ame- 
lia to an immediate marriage, nor 
did she refuse to comply with a re- 
quest, which, if prudence had l)ecn 
consulted, would not have been 
made, for nearly a year must yet 
elapse before the property of Stern- 
heim would he clear; and his relation 
in England was so offended by hrs 
abrupt departure, that he bequeath- 
ed all his property to his wardl 
Fortune, however, was a consider- 
ation beneath the care of our lovers; 
they were united, and for some lime 
they found a terrestrial paradise in 
the society of each other. 

But there w'as now no watchful 
monitor to ward oflf the ill efflects of 
tlie husband’s thoughtlessness and 
tlic wife’s extravagance: it was not 
that Amelia intended to be profusle, 
for she lived in what she thought a 
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moderate manner ; Hut she forgot, 
that what might have been mode- 
ration if she had practised it in the 
lifetime of her first husband, was 
downright profusion with so limit- 
ed an income that of Sternheim. 
She knew indeed that her husband 
possessed only a moderate fortune, 
but she had never asked, nor did he 
tell her, its exact amount; and 
though he saw even from the first 
that her expenses exceeded their 
means, he was too much intoxicated 
with love and happiness to sufi'er a 
thought of pecuniary matters to 
disturb his felicity. 

But the time soon came in which 
he was obliged to think and to talk 
of them; he found that his proper- 
ty was getting deeply involved, and 
his tradesmen were importunate for 
payment; it became necessary to 
raise a supply, and he had no re- 
source but to apply to a Jew. 

One of the tribe of Israel, who 
had lately settled at Vienna, had 
offered him the refusal of some 
trinkets which were to be sold at a 
moderate price ; he had bought 
some of them for Amelia; and he 
determined to apply to this man, 
whose name was Isaac, to lend him 
the sum he wanted, or put him iii 
the way to get it. 

lEaac professed his inability to 
do the latter, but he offered to ac- 
commodate him with the money 
himself: the terms, however, which 
he asked were so exorbitant that 
Frederic at first slirunk from com- 
plying with them, though at last his 
necessities obliged him to accede 
to them ; but he determined to talk 
seriou^y to iiis wife, and to repre- 
sent to her the absolute necessity of 
retrenchment. 

£ut tfKugh he felt the necessity 
of step, he yet dreaded to take 


it; and it was not without much . 
confusion and hesitation that he at 
leiigt}i unfolded to his Amelia the 
deranged state of his affairs. I'he 
moment, however, that she under- 
stood retrenchment was necessary^ 
she willingly offered to nicike any 
sacrifice he pleased. 

lie caught her to his bosom with 
transport, and told her he left every 
thing to her own prudence; but, 
alas ! he could not iMve left her to 
a worse guide : her intentions were 
good, but her judgmeni was bad ; 
the retrenchments whicii she made 
were consequently partial, and of so 
little effect, that Frederic was for- 
ced to renew his visits to the Jew, 
whose terms this time were more 
exorbitant than at first. 

Tiiree years had elapsed since 
the marriage of Sternheim ; bis ruin 
was nearly completed ; and to add 
CO liis misfortune, Amelia was for 
the first time in the way to become 
a mother. Tins circumstance ought 
to have strengthened his resolution 
to save something from the wreck, 
but it only furnished him with an 
excuse to himself for avoiding, till 
after her accouchement, to retire 
to that liumble obscurity in which 
alone he could hope to exist. 

Amelia ineanwliile, though she 
was insensible of the extent of their 
difficulties, was yet unhappy from 
a cause which she did not dare to 
intrust to her husband ; she had 
private debts to a considerable 
amount for dress, and the patience 
of her tradespeople was nearly ex- 
liausted. 

Hitherto she had cautiously Avoid- 
ed gaming, butbne night she was 
drawn in to play deeper dian she 
expected, and she rose the vfitmer 
of a considerable sum. 

Highly clafM at her success, she 
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• destineli llw ns fsr us UgiilMiltT, B#t die ti^ejr'sAiileli dU 

sroiilU goi to pey ^ private (telftsj; B ehtniiied^r tlxm Iras eonsidefelUj^ 
but as bbe eel tMin|[ fiftom tlie'ta>|iilKittof fji!¥«ep(lcti^pm:'sifet(w 


hie, aplKMieot tieioaiKMi bis 
revesnge> eiiicU site coettfBo^ re 
fuse to gird iiim, ehd the following 
eight dnd appointed for it. 

Amelis’s a<lvilrs<try wds a yea»g 
baron ef the most tHssolute priOci 
'pies; he luid long secretly atimi- 
lod her, Bet tntheno no fbasiMe 
iiieafts of getting hef into his pow- ' 
er presented itself; he saw iti^d | 
that bhe was fond of genenM ad- 
itiiracitm, hut lie saw too, that 
tiiough%diBcreet she was viituous, 
and hBVeared that on avowal of liU 
passls^ itSoold be rewarded by an 
instanf dtsmisston from her pre* 
sence: but if once lie could en- 
tangle her in a love Of gaming, the 
way to the possession of her person 
would then he tboOgfat he' clear, 
and lie 'flerceired wilA dialioiical 
enuluMon ibat it weald not bedlF- • 
fimlt to inspire her wiUt a fundness 
for ctfods* 

As it was iniposbihle for him to 
effect 'hlS selWnne witiiout a confi- 
dant, tie fired upon one even more 
unprincipled than himsell: this 
was an acquaintance of Mad.iine 
Stcrnheini, a woman of some rank, 
but of 0 disposition so sordidly 
avaiicious, that ltd had little Joubt 
of bnbitag her to bis polpose. 

‘f'bey soon came to terms, and 
Widi eoifsummate art the ba- 
lt)ti his victim by an al- 

ternafion bf good and bad 4 shiIi 
ihfo losing e considerable stun, he 
eapoiO,^ • meeting at tiie house 
dr Itadame K. to settle the ban- 
ftet in whiclt the money was to he 
pii4 ^beUadtspoeiedoftbeprin ^ 

cipal part el liter In ofdih- ^ 

to liijuidatii^ dpw di'Isr as she J 
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it with her, twwever, abl'prbientted 
It dS the bardn, WNIi a declaration 
iHitt tiie tfiomdnt ^e eoutd tnise 
the rest be sbomdUbee it. 

* thdeed , m)r deeHi'a^aiRe Sterti^ 
heiu),*’ cried befdsp^efully^ “ jou 
mate yOorself neeclmiy lii) jsy 
abunt this matter; it is not > me 
smailest importance tA me iviii ii I 
am paid, and if jou (lid‘’v*3aTselF 
justice, victory might yet dA< i ie 
III yoOr favour t recollect that I mhs 
the VI inner when we pi.iyed lust, 
<111(1 I am re.tdy to give you yout 
revenge, m fatt T o«e it to yout" 

Amelia protested auaihst tempt* 
ing FOrtOne any farther, but the 
baron artfully, though with seem- 
ing carelessneSb, continued to rousO 
her hopes of success, till at length 
site agreed to hiS oflefto play one 
game double or quits. CanU were 
brought, and Msdame K. who had 
till then been present; took the op- 
portunity while they were eager at 
play to steal out of the room. 

Our readers will 1 'll e anticipated 
that Fortune decii'cd in the bai on’s 
favour. The 'wretched Amelia, 
unablu to contain the excess of her 
anguisiii sunk back in her cbaii', 
eKflaimiiig, “ O Heaven, I iia in- 
deed ruined !’* 

This was the moment whiifo the 
baron had eagerly anticipated for 
disclosing his divlionourabfe toten- 
iions. Throwing himwif on hn. 
knees befote Auidlis, be besought 
her td be c.'hnj and preceded ib 
an avowal of his passion : acar^* 
however, had he Opened ffttt Aiiu- 
ieetj when Amelia, st4jrUii|;: ifodi 
lier ohaif; would hkve Idft *tlHi 
room, but Ur fortdbly I*®** 

Y y 
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i« Benri^re, iXAfUiu,** crfied h«, i 
« bow you indulge tbo acorn which 
now flnsims, ffom your ^es } You 
ere wholly in my power, and you 
will 6nd resistance vain.— Nay,” 
continued the villain as with a wild 
shriek she attempted to burst from 
bis bold, ** I must stop that pretty 
mouth.” He caught Iter in his 
arms, but at the moment that he 
did so the door was hurst open ; be 
hastily loosed his intended prey, 
but ere be could advance towards 
the intruder, who was a meanly 
dressed man, a blow from his mus- 
cular arm bad levelled him with the 
earth. . 

Amelia turned to beg his protec- 
tion, and recognised with surprise 
Isaac the Jew. wltose person was 
well known to her. ** Come, ma- 
dam,” cried he, “ this is no place 
for you, I will conduct you to your 
husband and before the prostrate 
baron liad recovered from the blow 
which for a moment stnnoed him, 
he hurried Amelia from the apart- 
ment, aud placed her in a carriage 
which was in waiting. 

Amelia’s agitation for some time 
prevented her from speaking; at 
last she exclaimed, ** O Heaven ! 
what new treachery is this ? Whi- 
ther are you carrying me ?” 

Do not be alarmed,” replied 
^he Jew in a soothing tone, ** 1 
pledge my word that you are going 
to ygiu husband.” 

' i* ''vay 

mlpiriouse.” 

t ypit have uow no bouses all 
that, jrpu possessed has just been 
seia^f^or debt.” 

** 4pd mj husband* mjr poijr 

W every thing j hut^ be 


ttQNQAAat.£. 

“ For me'- Oh* howjittle do I 

deeerve.it!— all, all gpnej But 

no,” continued .she after a pause, 
“ be has not lost ail — lie s^ili re- 
tains, tlianks he to Heaven and you, 
what he will consider as his greau 
est treasure; and he will thank you, 
though 1 cannot, for preserving the 
honour of his wife.” 

« Do you then,” cried the Jew, 
‘‘ mean to reveal what has passed ?” 

“Oh! surely, he shall know all 
my faults, all my imprudenctes; I 
will conceal nothing. Ah! if I 
could but console him, if I could 
but support his spirits under the 
misery which those fatal faults liavd 
brought upon him— but every way 
I have been to him a source of 
evil !” 

The Jew covered bis face with 
bis hands; he spoke not, but it was 
evident, by his stifled sobs, that he 
was strongly affected. In a few 
moments the carriage stopped, and 
the Jew banded Amelia into an 
apartment, where Sternheim sprang 
to meet her. 

It is impossible to paint the scene 
which followed between the hus- 
band and the wife; they each re- 
proached themselves, and each ask- 
ed pardon of the other for what 
had passed : but when Amelia re- 
lated tlie escape she liad just had, 
Sternheim sprang forward, and 
catclung the baod of tl>e Jew, “ IVIy 
best of friends,” cried he, “ cgn 
you forgive me the reproaches 
winch your refusal to advance 
more money, just now dre^r from 
me? You [^aye preaervfd^ 
on earth* the rest is droM* I 
It widiput a rouymoT-” . . j 

O Fred^FiV* wp^ed pe^eifv 
in e v9ice.alp>oat,c))OaJted b^.epjo- 
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lue’thit tecoVEfed tteasare, extend 
your forgiveifesa' tb a wv'etch vi^ 
vdM’td'o^ice liavtfrdbtied ycrb of it?” 

'SterhiieKn - Ibbked with att»axe> 
ment at the i'eW, but it was only 
foi* a moment; in spite of the dis« 
guise in which he beheld the friend 
of his youth, his heart could not 
be mistaken in the voice of Wal- 
stein, and in an instant they were 
locked 'in each other’s arms. 

* O my friend,” cried Sternlieim 
at last, talk not of forgiveness ! 
A tholwnd times have 1 regretted 
the ungoverned fury which drove 
you from me. Amelia too has ta- 
ken her share of blame in the trans- 
action ; she lias repeatedly ex- 
pressed her belief, that but f^or the 
indifference which pride made her 
adect towards me, you never would 
have declared your passion. We 
have made the strictest inquiries, 
tried all means to recover you, hut 
in vain. Ah! little did we think 
that Heaven would send you to us 
at a moment so critical !” 

Let us leave the friends, insensi- 
ble for the moment to every thing 
but the joy of meeting, and ac- 
count to the reader for the appear- 
ance of Walstein. 

For some time after he had quit- 
ted Vienna, lie was too-mneh ab- 
sorbed in his own sufferings to 
think 'of the future destiny of bis 
fHehd, otherwise than as it was 
thMt enviable; but at lengdi the 
Viotenee<bf bis passion for Amelia 
begnir to 'subside, and his former 
feirt fbt the haffpiness of Stem- 
biirt’^tqi return. Some inqairies 
ti^itcli ‘he^tnkde^ convinced liitn 
thRt those fears Wteo not withont, 
fbubdlttioiiry and btf ri^Ued fo re- 
tutln '^ h'ts ittativd'eiiy'in dre dis'- 
gtdsb ‘a*4j<l(bn fowid 


that the Vnly*' tray to 'prefW^t flie 
total irtfrn' of 'his frfond woiiW' be 
to makehifosblf hn chief CredifoKj 
a point 'wMeh' lie had not rhubll 
difficulty 'tb accomplish. 

Soon after his' rbturh, circonio' 
stances enabled him to place abotif 
the person of Amelia a. woman in 
whom he could confide ; and from 
her he learned, with inexpressible 
I sorrow, the passion which Amelia 
; seemed to havecontracted for cards. 

I Walstein conceived that diere Was 
but one chance of reclaiming her 
from this vice, and that was by let- 
ting lier suppose herself totally 
ruined : he accordingly accelerti- 
ted the seizure of Stemheim’s ef- 
fects, and on Frederic’s entreaties 
that he would save Amelia the 
shock of returning to a honse which 
was no longer hers, lie went iimr* 
self to Madame K ’s to con- 

duct her tO‘ her husband. 

I'he door was opened for him at 

Madame K ’s by a maid-seri 

vant, who denied that Amelia was 
there: tlie hesitation ami confusion 
of the woman struck him with a 
suspicion that ail was not right ; he 
rushed in, and a scream from Ame- 
lia guided him to the apartment 
where she was at the very moment . 
about to become the victim of titu 
brutal bwron. 

Walstein would not bO denied 
the deligiit of re-establisliittg (be 
affairs of his friends; be insisted 
on being allowed td do So as a 
pledge of their forgiveWBss. Stern*, 
heim and his Amelin had learned 
prodetiee, nor’ was’ (he pewi' Of 
Walstein ever again d»ttfrb«Mjy 
apprehension dn * their ntfooiint. * 
Shortly after Walslein’s retuVW'V^ 
Vienna^ bemarrted nn amhditb wo- 
man, and as his'wife Vuid AriidRiii 
Y y 2 
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hf^qie wf oore «frktitl%’ liis ' mar* < 

ailiidc-’to the chkiu 
wlikt) Wwi Atifl bis eoasio'tci 
O^Atot^neiv: , AtigustiK^B nioe ttense 
of JtonjOttri.harrerer, made liin ne* 
Y($f,iwlM)Uy.;forgire J)(iH8eir for .his 
pui|)^iiluty>k{»se. from} virtue; but 


if «r«r'ke.-rtO(iehe(i U|M}ji-’4lie sub*, 
-jeet, Sterniteiai tvarmly declared* 
'«hut;.bis.fauit had beta more tbaa; 
' compciaisated by thfs tsisnner .in 
which beiad made the 'lURMdr Aa* 
nortAte% 


: \ ' table-talk, 

fXft JtySCDOTES JtEMEXBenED BUT NSrSB BJUSTeO. 


' ‘‘J‘ '• Th R eOWjMOHMSIST. 

'-■A BRALtn i*!' shells once offered 
folisalt* a specimen of a very rare 
sOft, b«U as the price demanded was 
forty ^iiiheas, it was some time be- 
fore his could find a purchaser. At 
length tine arrived who wished to 
see it; and having pw<l the money 
with great ‘cheerfulness, placed it 
enUhegrOimd, and stamping upon 
it with his foot, broke it in fifty 
fdeces. Tbedealersiared, and the 
purchaser smiled, “ You must,” 
said the latter, presume from this 
a'ctioii^tltat I am either, a fool or a 
madman.” The dealer had not 
power to assent to either. ** Let 
tne 'then explain ; this shell which 
you',iee before me in- atoms I have 
the fbllbsy to, end believed it to be 
«fiique before I saw yonrs, a;nd I 
.'Woaid'hatve given hundreds to pos- 
seM 'the only one. I have accom- 
pKsbecl tins for forty guineas, and 
■inf dbeH is still unitpie.”>-<* This 
' feHow mtisb be both fool and mad- 
tnBh,Vi«aid -Siv Liuneus PapilHoifti' 
‘whaC^the .'SBOie day gave tweirty^ 
guitieaa far* Roman emperor. ' 
nsimoisiTfis omoiti • 
4L,geii|tleimtn cntertag oh a akoa- 
. i^M^eonieeindieiaeiit under go- 
h-y«Y«8if»t;e^e time when ksdoeies 
•nwereeaslily aecemplislied, wae pot 
. to thftestUy t^cget abecnigh 
|he Kbgrs of attendance)ta"a state 


of inactivity, to which he was for 
the present doomed. He at length 
hit upon an expedient to'hrill tliis 
time: this was to mend all the -of- 
fice pens, as well those few he had 
used as those which he found usetl 
hy others. Ue soon became an 
adept in the practice; his talent 
was known to be peculiar ail over 
Somerset^House, and the hour of 
four came before he was aware, to 
dismiss him from the fatigues of his 
bureau. But, alas I man is doomed to 
have even his most trifling pleasures 
crossed. He bad arrived earlier one 
morning than usual, when be was 
accosted by a woman of tbe office 
in the following manner: 1 am 
sure, sir, you have no wish to in- 
jure me, but I beg leave to say, that 
since you have been liere you have 
robbed me of many a shilling : ’tis 
very hard poor persons should be 
used by gentlefolks in this man- 
ner.”— '< How so? what do, you 
mean?” cried tbe astonished clerk. 

The pens, sir,’ the old pens ; 
dicy are my perquisite, but 'since 
you'bave taken to mend them,- not 
the ve/Aey of a site pence has -crossed 
myhawd.”**-** HunipbP^ exclaitti- 
tbenowderk) ** I-am very sorry ; 
i -ceiKiot lose nry amusement, btit 
thial udll. vlo for-thc fosufeinrben 
I mwiMboae Ltwtt nvar twe.'^ The 
icdycqwiteiliri and fuitrech This 
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plnn; bowerer, did not- answer so 
weH ' UH tiw first]; for the lioiirB again 
lirtyjerecl, and iie had fK> resource' 
left ; t being.win ter lime, he stir- 
red the fire, thrdw up ibe cinders, 
and vvhtn they fell out, he resorted 
U) the shovel, and threw them up 
again. He had not done this long < 
when lie was suddenly assailed by 
the voice of a fury : ‘‘ Spoil your 
own parguisitesit yaw like, hut draf 
Eie if you shall ruki mine for no- 
thing.*’- What have I done now ?” 
exclaimed the unfortunate clerk. — 
‘‘ Vot ? vy the cinders, to he sure, 
is all I gets, and there you burns 
’em to nothin;;, and does me out of 
my parquisite 1” 

MATRIMONY. 

Brooke, the author of Gustarus 
Vasa^ Fool of Quality^ &c. had, it 
is presumed, no great regard for 
the married state; at least it is ^so 
inferred, without reason in our opi- 
nion, from the apt quotation he 
once made to a young friend of his, 
who, informing him tliat he was no: 
married, received the following an- 
swer, from Hamlet : 

Ttleii let it be the last sad thing you do.'' 
IMPROMPTU, 

WVItten hy John Fullcii, M.P for Sussex, 

who was taken into custody ou a fasl-day for 
, u iiiisdeiDeaiior. 

Spare diet, as the doctors say, 

Should miike the system cooler; 

Bat better / ran tell thaniiiey, 

^ai)e/d«t i Min uni Ftti/er. 

THE COI^POUNPER OF FKLONY. 

. Msity 3«»r* siBv<? a certwii eiti*: 
at »h iiidr<{4'iimogs for tlie l«r|;Q for-* 
'lift .bail .yarned than i'or the 
eocr aeuxeasby. which he had aaquir* 
ed lar^e quantity, of .the 

■artiel» lie dealt ii>. A reanard was 
oAsred foK some time, ibut^to no 
(ihrpose^i - At lus tuMthdehi 

.‘fital fgeemmi wsa. ipprebended for 


thetheO,and;tbe master iprooeeded ' 
to drag him before tlie (ord mayer. 
The shk'tnerchant, b^werer, #i8h^ 
ed to know the recevser, from wlioffi- 
he hoped probably to gain a large 
som for compounding the felony 
hut no inducement could prevail at 
drst on the foreman to reveal the 
name of the receiver; instead of 
which, he dared his master to pro- 
secute him. Just as they arrived 
at the Mansion-House, however, 

“ 1 will tell you,'’ said the fellow, 

“ but mind, if you prosecute me 
►you’ll repeiit it.” — “ Tel! me in. 
stantly,” said the irritated mer- 
chaut, ** tlie dishonest wretch who 
gave you so low a price for the ar., 
tide, and tempted you to injure my 
confidence.” — “Why, master, ’’said 
the fellow, “ don’t you remember 
the old woman in the red cloak, who 
' came to our lu>use on Thursday 
I lust, of whom 3'ou bought such n 
bargain.? ’Twas your own silk, and 
you yourself are the compounder 
of felony.” 

SENSIBIUTV. 

Some time since some lovers of 
Collins and poetry inadea pilgrim* 
age to Chichester cathedral, before 
the fine monument by Flaxman was 
erected to bis memory, in, order to 
perform some rites they thought 
due to bis merits. They inquired 
of the verger, who always knows 
these things better than -other peo- 
plc)^ for the place where -Mr. Col- 
lins was buried* ; and giving him 
a handsome sum, begged to be 
locked up all night in tlie.catbe- 
jdral. The seatop consented, <gave 
them a significant look, aud'iKd>'*d. 
On the I'oHowing rooming. , wl»«n 
The. precise spot. We believe, where 
the remains of Cdtfaw 'Whre depuited^ is 
not known. ' “■’* 
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lie proceeded to release his prison- 1 
crs, he. was probably surprised oh 
seeing the stone undisturbed, and 
beheld their eyes red with weep- 
apd their facespale with watch- 
ing. ** Yet, dear Collins,^’ said one 
of tHein, we have performed our 
duties at thy shrine; and having 
watered it with tears of sensibility, 
w'e leave thee, greatest and sublitn- 
est of poets. Adieu!” — Poet, 
sirP’ said the fellow, “ Mr. Timo- 
iliy Collins was no poet, but he was 
as honest a tailor as any in all Chi- 
chester.” 

RELIGIOUS CANT. 

Yairhe it from us to throw out a 
sarcasm at pure religion, or to at- 
tempt to ridicule those whose no- 
tions, however apparentlj^ absurd, 
are sincere and well meant. The 
advertisments on the wrappers of a 
certain magazine, the impression 
of which cmploj’s three copper- 
plates of one portrait, and whose j 
sale is immense, is no compliment I 


to the heads of those who purchase 
it, where we read of porters want- 
ed, who have the fear of God be- 
fore th^ir eyes, and can carry so 
many hundred weight. They re- 
mind me of a circumstance I have 
heard of a grocer, who was heard to 
call to his apprentice, Emanuel, 
water the tobacco and sand the su- 
gar, and then come up to prayers.” 
Such conduct is consistent in those, 
who, to commemorate the death of 
aii^ unfortunate sovereign, keep 
alive their malice by an annual din- 
ner of calves* heads. 

EXTRAVAGANCE AND AVARICE. 

The celebrated Charles Fox be- 
ing one day at Brookes*s, was inter- 
rupted in his play by the late penu- 
rious Lord , who missing half- 

a-guinea that had rolled off a par- 
cel hy him, was assiduously bunting 
for it. Fox, provoked at this, lit a 
10/. note in the candle, to assist his 
lordship in the search. 


GUSTAVUS AND JULIA, Oil CONSTANCY REWARDED. 


The Count de Selnitz, after run- 
ning the most brilliant career as a 
statesman and warrior, retired to 
his dofnains to spend his declining 
years in peace : liis whole time was 
devoted to the happiness of his fa- 
mily and domestics. Tlie countess, 
a woman of superior mind, and of 
inexhaustible goodness, took the 
highest delight in tlie exercise of 
the doipestic virtues. She had 
broughtlieir husband two daughters: 

of regular and majestic beati- 
•ty, ^at tempered b}' a certain me- 
lanehbly air, resembled a Homan 
v;i|^tn OT ancient times; Augusta, 
li^^irilliant bla^' .^es and 
gracefiir figure, was a genuine 
Frenchwoman. 


In this interesting family lived 
steward Gustavus Waller, the hero 
of this story. His father was a man 
of no distinction or fortune, and 
had studied at the university of 
G&ttingen with die Count de Sel- 
nitz, with whom, notwithstanding 
the difference of rank, he had lived 
on terms Of friendship. Oh his 
decease, the count, moved at the 
fate of the child he left behind, took 
upon him his education : hh kind- 
ness was hot thrown away ; Gusta- 
vus in a few years becUmO highly 
accompliislied* The protection of 
the count procure 'him the situa- 
tibn'of itecrcfary of ertibassy^ arid 
he accompanied lSSnc% de ■ t& 
Vienna, charged with the most im- 
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portant mission. The despatches |j 
oC the ambassavior to las court were 
prod\g\es o{ \ute\\\geuce and saga- 
city ; t\ie prince put his name to 
them, 5^nd Waller his talcpiL The 
former (bund this manner of doing 
business very convenient and ver}' 
agreeable,' but the other members 
of the embassy having represented! 
to him, that it was improper that 
suci) a 3 *oung man as Gustavus 
should wish to dive to the bottom 
of every thing, poor* Waller was j 
denounced as a busy-body, and the 
minister immediately recalled him. 

7^he Count de Selnitz could not 
avert the blow, but hastened at least 
to remedy it by inviting the honest 
Gustavus to his house, and soon 
found means to console him by of* 
faring him the management of his 
immense fortune. \\'aller now 
wliolly devoted himself to his new 
office, hut the beauty of Julia soon 
excited his atteiitioir.her good sense, 
her affability, her talents, captiva- 
ted all the faculties of his soul. On 
perceiving, the progress of his pas- 
sion, he endeavoured to check it; 
but how could he iind strength to 
comSat sentiments wliich also ani- 
mated Julia ? It was not assuredly 
that the timid and respectful Wal- 
ler had ventured to disclose them to 
her ; but bow can a lovei, compel- 
led to be silent, mistake the affec- 
tionate look^ of her be adores ? 

Gustavus could not but feel the 
misery of his situation. The Count 
de Selnitz was humane,, tender, ge- 
nerou$> but he was allied U) the 
most illustrious houses in Gei:many . 
Wpuld he give his daughter to an 
qbscmrg man, who, by degrading 
h^r frpmtjl^ IP which she was 
born/would aUmrefie.c.t disgrace on 
hjip whole family ? _ 
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There was not a night but Waller 
spent a part of it in these melau* 
choly reflections, nor aday on which, 
all his time,, not absorbed by bur 
siness, was devoted exclusively to 
Julia. He was fond of huntingy 
and the count, who wai still more 
so, rarely pursued this diversion 
without requiring his young friend 
to accompany him. Gustavus soon 
perceived that Julia belield 'lus fre- 
quent absence with pain ; and^ at 
t! lUe risk of displeasing the count, 

i at each hunting party lie deviled 
ten pretexts for remaining at home. 

The count, far from conceiving 
the slightest distrust, paid no at- 
tention to what was going forward, 
lie sometimes reproached Gusta- 
vus, and told him, that at his age be 
took more delight in strumming a 
sonata, or sketching a landscape, 
than in pursuing a deer or a wolf. 
As to the countess, she was more 
discerning. This growing passion 
had not escaped her. She closely 
watched its progress, and her ma- 
ternal tenderness was the more 
alarmed, as she had bad in her ovvii 
family a terrible example of ihe 
consequences of an unfoitiinate at- 
tachment. She esteemed, slie clie- 
rished Waller ; she hesitated a long 
time whether she should shew him 
his situation in true colours,' qt 
merely devise some method of se- 
parating the lovers. 

The former expedient appeared 
dangerous to her, she viewed it in 
the same light as to awaken a sleep- 
walker when on the brink of a pre- 
cipice; l)is sleep is his safety; he 
cannot open his eyes without fall- 
ing into the abyss. Tim Utter 
seemed yot less difficult tube em- 
ployed. Hyw cpuld she pr^posq to 
,the count to remove Wall^f^ when 
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^^ertf,i||i^iyi^^^d;^paae.to bis, 

J^rj IP tbpok o6ij4Ui»’» .i t | Mitt m a< i t . J lie oiM«w«U 
^jyavcn tliia excel- tbe ePuuteM.<ie8ve>ii, anti setepd 

^ tluB ofkpprtunii^ of 'i^plro»cb»ng 

Accident at length put an end to the bed where .the object of all hie 
^ oneasi.nosa of tins affecttonswaastruggUngwithdeathi 

tm^rjpo^ber* ,, Motionless he fixed biseyes'upon' 

/ir^he coun,t oi^.day told Waller, her discoloured lips; die perceived 
thiRt he had se^rapj^ed agrand hoot- tint she breatlied : J ulia awoke, and 
ing matcli for the next day, and opening her eyes, said, “ Gusteves, 
that tbjf time no e;xop8e would ex- is. it you ?” 

ei^pi him from being one of the The grave, the circumspect Wal- 

parjiy. Gustawys promised to at- let was no longer master of himself, 
tent)^ and Julia, with more vehe- He threw himself on his knees by 
mence than usual, censured buut- the bedside of Julia, and seizing 
ii^and hunters. Augusta observed her band, covered it witli burning 
the inadvertence of her sister, and kisses, articulated her beloved iiam^, 
sought to remedy it by turning the and returned thanks to Heaven for 
tiling into jest. ** We are allowed having preserved her to him. 
sometimes to be cowards,” said she, At this instant the countess made 
*< but in truth, my dear Julia, you her appearance. ”St.PreuxJ”said 
idiuse the permission. You declaim she emphatically. Gustavus looked 
so eloquently against bunting only round with terror; he rose stag- 
because you are afraid of a gun.” gering, and precipitately left the 
I guilty of such ridiculous room. This scene contributed to 
weakness r’~” Weil, here is my retard the recovery of Julia; tlie 
father’s gun ; I’d lay a wager you fever increased, accompanied by 
are afraid even to touch it.” — 1 delirium. * 

accept tbe challenge.” — ^Julia in- St. Preux !” repeated the un» 
ataii^ly took it down, approached fortunate Gnstavus as lie traversed 
the window, turned her face the the park. “ It is, therefore, to me- 
other way, and fired. ‘‘Oh! my rit this odious comparison that I 
God!” said a plaintive voice. Au- have made such painfal efforts, and 
guata h^tened into the garden, undergone such cruel conflicts I 
where 4tp,. found the little gardener Confidence, hospitality, duties, I 
weltering in bis blood. Julia bad have pimfaned all in her eyes^ and 
sunk dowo senseless : she was con- my benefactor, my second fatlier 
veyed to bed. — — Tliisdiougbtoverwlielmed 

On recovering her senses, she liim.^ bewaaaboattoleap tkediteb 
.fwas informed the wound was not which bounded the park, and to 
ll^pgerous; hut so strong was her . leave for ever, places whiehhecoahi 
iraqotion, that s violent fever seou only see with leproach^end grh^. 
gRcited apprelienaions for^ber life. A rirtiKMUs aeBHir|e suddenly vooiE 
Po.ihp nhitb day ahe, fell into, a piiuiseaihmof hi»;heimpa*ed«p-< 
h|od .of letliaigyi ^ jdiyaicians on himself the i^nse of re-appest- 
itoleijed that tjtis ci^jWpuU de- togheldrehia'isenufaetrem.^^ ' 

, cidelpe fate of tbe jwiaiU W al- . “ 1 adore Jutia^’ ’said •he'^o her. 
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I leave lier never to behold 
her more* Adieu, madam ! I will 
force you to restore to me your es- 
tecm.**~‘* The sacrifice which you 
make/’ replied the countess/* shews 
that you do not deserve to lose her. 

I praise your resolution, and will , 
assist you in its performance.” 

It was agreed that Waller should 
solicit the minister to be re-ap- 
pointed to some diplomatic post. 
The countess secretly supported ' 
his request through her family, 
which possessed great influence at 
court. In three weeks Waller re- 
ceived a commission, which attach- 
ed him to the embassy at Paris. 
The count, from whom every cir- 
cumstance had been kCpt a pro- 
found secret, testified his extreme 
reluctance to part with Gustavus; 
but a second reflection led him to 
consider, that his opposition might 
shut for ever against his voting 
friend the way to liononr and for- 
tune : he cheerfully acquiesced in 
his wishes. The last day of the 
week ivas fixed upon for his depar- 
ture. 

Julia, who was now recovered, 
w as prepared hy her mother for this 
separation. She could not prevent 
the lovers from meeting in the sa- 
loon, without giving the count the 
key of the enigma, which she was 
so anxious to conceal from him. 

- Gustavus dreaded the moment when 
he was to behold her whom be 
adored for the last time ; he already 
reproached himself, witli involun- 
tary shoddeTiiig,w'ith the cruel con- 
straifvt which was about to make 
tlie last days tliey had to spend to- 
gether days of torment.. What was 
then his surprise to see Julia ap- 
pear with a composed, serene, and 
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almost satisfied countenance } She 
spoke to him with an unetnbatrass- 
ed Voice, accompanied by looks 
of unconcern, but not destitute of 
kindness. 

This apparent indifference al- 
most drove the unhappy young man 
to despair, and nearly bereft him of 
courage to accomplish the sacri- 
fice ; but the day fixed for bis 
departure approached. The pre- 
ceding evening, after supper, the 
count received a packet of papers : 
be retired to his apartment, and in 
a few moments sent for his wife. 
Waller remained alone in tlie sa- 
loon with Julia and Augusta: he 
could not conceal his embarrasS<» 
ment. Julia suddenly rose, advan- 
ced towards him, and, in a voice 
which for the first time betrayed 
her emotion, said, presenting him 
with a paper, ** Here, GustaVus ; 
forget not your friends, and bfe 
happy !” As she spoke these words 
she turned her head, sobbed aloud, 
and reclining on her sister’s arm, 
withdrew. 

O n recovering from his astonish'^ 
ment and agitation, Gustavus read 
the following lt?iter : 

** Your conduct, Gustavus, is that 
of an honourable and courageous 
man. But do you think that sepa*- 
ration will make me forg*fet you ? 
Hear me, Gustavus! I know not 
whether the proceeding iscotiform- 
able to the strict rules of propriety, 
yet 1 feel my lieart demands it. I 
love you, Waller; esteem, confi- 
dence, a kind of veneration, ate at ' 
once the basis of my sentiments," 
and the guarantee of their contf^ 
nnarce. Yes, my only frtend, be* 
fore God, trim reads thy soul’ t 
plight my Ibltli and affection 16 
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you. If fate decrees tbat Julia shall 
not be yours, never at least shall it 
impose upon her other ties. 

“ But I approve your departure. 
The happiness of my beloved pa- 
rents depends upon it, and their fe- 
licity ought to be preferred even to 
my love itself.* Adieu, Gnstavus! 
May Heaven protect you, and take 
pity on “Julia.” 

Walter kissed this billet a hun- 
dred times, repeating the oatli which 
it contained — that of living hence- 
forth for Julia alone, be his destiny 
what it might. He felt animated 
with fresh courage ; he tore him- 
self from the abode that Julia in- 
habited, and two hundred leagues 
soon parted him from lier. 

He expected to find tranquillity 
in separation, but the image of Ju- 
lia iiicessantl}^ haunted him. His, 
new occupations, however, tended 
to afford some relief ; the ambassa- 
dor soon learned to appreciate the 
extent of his talents, and at Paris, 
as at Vienna, the success of the 
most important negociations de- 
pended upon him. 

A year had elapsed since Gusta- 
vns had left Germany, when he re- 
ceived a letter from the Count de 
Selnitz. After reading it, he thought 
for a moment that he was deceived ; 
he mustered his spirits to read it a 
second time, and distinctly under- 
stood that the count wished him to 
return to his estate as soon as pos- 
sible, respecting an affair of the 
highest importance. A, postscript 
u^asaddedtothisinvitation:“ What- 
efter cause you may have for keep- 
ing away from my bouse, my dear 
<&u8tavus, it is absolutely necessary 
you should repair hither, if only for 
a:fhwdays. All your o^^ctions are 
tibviatedK your ambassador re- 


, ceives by the same courier six 
months’ leave of absence, which the 
court grants you. Siiall 1 tiien let 
you into a part of my secret ? We 
shall celebrate your birth-day on 
the 7th of next month.” 

Waller passed the whole night 
alternately indulging in hope, fear, 
conjectures, and doubts; but the 
more he endeavoured to hit upon 
j the truth, the more the secret seem- 
ed involved in mystery. The am- 
bassador put an end to his irresolu-' 
tion, by representing to him, that 
he could not defer his departure 
i| without being guilty of ingratitude 
! to his benefactor. 

I Gustavus accordingly set out, 

I Stitt agitated by a thousand confu- 
I sed thoughts. He deliberated some 
I time whether he was tiot violating 
I his promise to the countess. . 

On arriving in tlie court-yard of 
the house, the count went out to 
; meet him, and embraced him seve- 
ral times: the countess received 
! him but coldly. Augusta jumped 
with joy: Julia was seized with an 
universal trembling; she covered 
her face with both her hands; but 
the count was too much delighted 
I to perceive the impression which 
Ij his young friend’s arrival had made 
on his family. 

Next morning Gustavus rose be- 
times, and proceeded to the count’s 
I apartment. “ Welcome, friend,” 
said the count, on perceiving him, 
“ I was coming to you. Y ou know 
I the old maxim of our ances^tors— 
business of consequence ought to 
be transacted before breakfast; Let 
us speak, therefore, of ours: t\m 
I very day you are of age. I ought 
to give you an account of my ‘giiar- 
diatisliip. Here it is on these three 
papers ; take them, and let us read 
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rivem toprether,”— Whai !” cried 


Waller, ‘‘ the faithful friend of roy 
father, he who lias filled his place, 
the p^enerous man to whom I owe 
every thing, and shall I suffer him 
to be accountable to me?”— He 
seized the papers, and was about to 
throw them into the fire. The count 
stopped him : “What offends your” 
said he, extending his arms ; “ shall 
my heart never come to a settle- 
ment with yours ?” Affected at so 
much kindness, Giistavns had al- 
ready (Ui his lips the avowal of Ins 
secret, when the countess entered. 

All the nobility in the neigh- 
bourhood had been invited to the 
mansion. More than one grave 
baron frowned on learning that it 
was to cel€br 4 te the birth-da}^ of 
tiie count^s steward ; and their sur- 
prise w’as redoubled on seeing him 
]>laccd at table beside his master. 
The countess and her daughters, 
agitated by different feelings, ap- 
jjeared quite embarrassed ; and the 
count alone, notwithstanding the 
freezing coldness of his guests, 
manifested extraordinary gaiety. 
At the dessert he ordered a silver 
cup, which had been presented to 
one of bis ancestors liy Charles V. 
to be brought, and filling it with 
llhenish wine, said, with a kind of 
solemnity, “ 1 never use this cuj) 
but on important occasions: there 
could not be one dearer to my heart 
than the festival which has this day 
brought os together. I drink to 
the happy birth-day of Gustavus 
Waller!” — Tlie guests with a slight 
inclination of the head<accordingly 
drank the health of Waller. “ Yes,” 
resumed the count with, transport, 
“ let us drink, like true Germans, to 
the eternal weifa/e of Gustavus 
and his bride*- Julia de Selniiz 1” 


Conceive the rapid and magic 
effect produced by these woriUl 
Gustavus, as if struck by a thun- 
derbolt, became motionless and 
mute. Julia had fallen back in her 
chair. The countess, holding out 
her arms to her husband, vainly 
endeavoured to articulate some 
w'ords, and seemed to say to him 
with her. looks, “ Ah! spare these 
poor children 1” Augusta, weeping 
with joy, blessed Heaven, lier fa- 
ther, her sister, and Gustavus; she 
embraced lier rclalions and friends. 
I'he remainder of the guests whis- 
pered, “ Have we heard right? A 
Selnitz, a daughter of so noble a 
family, the wife of a Waller, of a 
steward!” Each determined not to 
Slay more than half an hour in iv 
mansion profaned by such an une* 
qual match. 

The count was amused for a mo- 
ment at the difl'erent impressions 
excited on each countenance: he 
thus resumed : “ Hear me, my 
children! 1 owe you an explana- 
tion : your love did not escape me; 
it crowned my dearest hopes, but I 
wished to put your sentiments to 
the test, and absence has demon- 
strated their constancy. Besides, 

1 could not speak out till now: a 
sacred oath closed my lips. To- 
day Waller is of age. I can now 
speak freely. My wife, my daugli- 
tcr, en*hrace my nephew, the sup- 
port of my family! Y'^es, my dear 
neighbours, Gustavus is the son of 
my unfortunate brother, who died 
in my arms on the bloody day of 
Lissa. Before he expired, he con- 
fy\ed him to me, with the . history , 
of the birth of this child, the ofl- 
spring of a secret conueclion with 
a young lady of most illustrioi^s 
blood. ,, He. made ip.e swear, never 
Z z a 


I 

I 
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to' tRsclQ|fr thi^ tifAK the day he 
ehdilld "be of ag;0, 'and i liave kept 
my word.” ■ 

AH the guests rose with profound 
reverence to pay their eongratula- 
tions and respects to Count Gusta- 
vos. The young mah, intoxicated 
•with joy .and surprise, remained in 
the arms of his uncle. He at length 
threw himself at the feet of Julia, 
who was quite overcome by such 
rapid sensations, 


j The very* next dngt tlie lovers 
were conducted totlue altar hy then 
happy parents. Ail the vassals xif 
tlte doinatns of Du 8elnitz appear* 
ed underarms ; the barons shouted 
I with all their might, Long live 
I the Count and Countess Gustavua 
j de Selnitz I” and the count said in 
I a low tone, My dear children, 
I you see that, with courage and con- 
stancy, we need never despair.'’ 


OLD MAIDS. 


TO THE 

Sill, j 

I HAVE lately met with some 
very affecting lines, addressed to a 
young lady by an old maid, on the 
uncertainty of all worldly happi- 
ness, and the impropriety of ma- 
king a whole class of women tlie 
subject of keen ridicule and of in- 
delicate mirth, merely because tlieir 
youth is passed away, and tliey are 
Still single. This is a subject which 
is seldom touclied upon by those 
w'lio instruct and educate young 
tvomUn, and many a mother takes 
infinite pains in advising her daugh- 
ters, how to become amiable wives, 
and to fuffU the manifold and im- 
portant duties of the marriage state; 
hut few,, very few, ever instil into 
their' minds the requisite acquire- 
ments necessary to their becoming 
amiuhiu and happy old maids: 1 
shall therefore take the Ifberty of 
jppintihg out the errors which too 
many of my own sex fall into, ei- 
ther from bad example, want of 
thought, want of liberality,- or ill- 
nature: ' 

, As soon as a yoqng lady leaves 
echool^she thinka it' «:> matter of 
OPUfse IS (|uiz every woawq who 


EDITOR. 

draws near to thirty and is unmar*. 
I ried; their conversation, dress, and 
beliaviour afford a constant theme 
for satire td these vain conceited 
girls: but let them ask themselves 
two questions: Have we been gift- 
j ed with an eternal j-onib? or. Is it 
I certain it will be our happy fate to 
j enter into the honourable estate 
j of matrimony? Have <re sufiicient 
I charms of person, mind, or even 
fortune, to engage the affections 
of a companion fur life, before we 
arrive at the age we now despise? 
Alas! instead of this kind of rea- 
soning, we daily see the beautiful 
and accomplished, the ugly and the 
vulgar, the heiress and the portion- 
less female, all with one concent 
depreciate the whole class of old 
maids, in which society are many 
women eminent for their piety, 
charity, benevolence, and other 
virtues. 

Perhaps -my young readers nay 
think these sentiments are fimm the 
pen of soine ancient Mra>-'i^ne- 
iope, but they are quite mistakeh; 
1 can assure- them i was married, 
soon after twenty to the man- -of 
my ohdice-, apd- wHlr the ^approlhtt* 
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kionr of all my frief)<]s;^«nd have 
for some yearis tei^oyed too mueb 
liappiaess in the wedded s^te^ to 
induce me to wish 1 bad never en- 
tered it. But this is not, the hap- 
py lot of all wlio wear the bands 
of Hymen V and 1 am of opinion^ 
that an ill-assorted marriage is one 
of the most miserable situations in 
this life — a continual warfare and 
strife^ a scene of bickerings and 
jealousies, with no comfort in 
ought, but tlie hope in each of 
being quickly released by the band 
of death from the union of hatred. 
But why are tliere so many unhap- 
py marriages ? Because the idea of 
becoming an old maid is so terrific 
to many young women, that they 
readily accept the first man who 
asks them, be the future prospect 
ever so unpropitious. 

I shall now please some of my 
juvenile readers by saying, that 
there certainly are many single el- 
derly women who make themselves 
disagreeable both to their friends 
and to society in general — but stop, 
young ladies, and allow me to tell 
you who these worthy members of 
the sisterhood are. The venj rc'a- 
meiiwho, in the days of their youth 
and beauty, were so severe in their 
invectives against the class of which 
they now form a part : they remem- 
ber with sorrow their former senti- 
ments, and are pow aware of the 
same attack being made upon them- 


kad in all gay acenes^ to tlte m^Yi^ 
cious sorrow of these enviofus gps- 
sips. — Alasl that youth shoipjd 
so thoughtless or ^\ai their in- 
,structors should not root oajt all 
those noxious weeds which grow in 
the richest soil, but if carefully 
extracted, would leave room for 
the free growth of the better fruits, 
which would eventually produce a 
; rich harvest, or in other words, a 
' quiet and happy old age. 

>1 If you think these observations, 
il together with the accompanying 
lines, worthy of a place in your 
elegant and useful Repo^itoryf the 
intention of tlie writer will be am- 
ply fulfilled. I remain a sincere 
friend to the female sex, . 

THE OLD maid's ADDttESS. 

I Smile on, gentle maid, at my dress su uncoath. 
And filcase with my manners tby fancy so 

Like thee, gentle maid, I could smile in 
youth. 

But sorrow is mine, and my (1*08808 are 
Does thy lover approach? is thy father loo 
near, 

His dnn^hter beloved from misfortune Co 
save ? 

1 once to a youth nnd a father was dear. 

But my friend and my father are both in 
, the ^rave. 

j| Thy mothci's nffrrtiort she cannot roiiceal*, 

I She views thee with joy and* with natural 
priile : 

1 once had.a mother, and stil^I can feel, 
t| How fondly she prchsM my young hand 
|| as she dieil. 

|i All! cease not to smile, iron lie iHHidcn, bojifay,. 
;! Whilst Ihe luomeiils of youlh aud df pleas* 


selves by the ypung misses of the 
present day : the increase of years 
hrmga peevishness, and they go 
Crom liouee to house seeking tales 
of Bcanckl, ridkuUng tbts conduct 
of wives and mothers (once tlieir 
friends.and companions), satirising 
the <lress and fashionable mamvers 
iif Iliejdauj^Viters, tvho now tak? |l^ 


sure are thine; j 

PcrcUaiicc is approaching, and swiftly, the du^', 
W'Uen tliuu, like myself, slialt in solilndc 
pine. 

Like mine, the young soldier so ddar to th|r 
heart, . . < 

May lifeless be Ibid on some far distant 
shore; 

'Alid thbii,1ikc myself, with a father mast' part^ 
Op earth, gsiitio ihiiden, to 'meet? 'him ^ 
* pofc, . . . ■ ^ 
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^ • 

'P^baps^ t]ip' mtliQiiglit of, tlie monumt it 
«*?*>♦ 

tby mother, to wtcraity alTectSonate 

i botTi,^ 


Btfore tliec tjmll pale and inae n^iihlc lie, 

And the 4;U| dMpt of death be eucii cling 
herbm. 

•ftii \i* i 


Then, tbaob ybco np heart gbiwa wUb kmd^ 
nett for thee, 

Then, then, when thy bosom i« wrung with 
distrest, 

PerchaneO thou wilt tbiiih, gentle maiden, u ith 
me* 

How idle IS yoiAion, bow tiiding is dresi * 


PLATE 36.— AN IRON VERANDAH. 


The rapid improvement that has 
taheo pla«;e iu the manufacture of 
cast iron,’ lias elevated it from its 
late uses jn poodetous and gross 
articles merely, to those of orna- 
menul embellishments; not only 
where strongih is required, but 
where li,^mn<if»s and elegance are 
purposed and to which 

ma^ be sp^jgaodc^ A considerable 
economy.^ . 

The a'fnexed plate is intended 
to shew how far delicacy of parts 
may be employed in this material 
even in structnres of magnitude, 
still preserving strength, durabi- 
lity, and cheapness. The design 
is taken from patterns belonging 
to Mr. Collmge’s manufactory in 
the Lambeth-road , and to him art- 
ista are greatly indebted for bis in- 
gen^ops oimle of introducing lead 
as a material iu ornamental decora- 
tions, in li^u of” the expensive and 
decaying wood.-work that has usu- 
|dly been adopted. 

In tho East and West Indies, 
where verandahs ere necessary ap- 
pendages to a house, tins kind of 
verandah would surely be most de- 
i^able, partioiilarly as tlie intense 
l^itat of dtase climates ia known to 
he so generative of decay, tliat light 
^llprka o^jjimher are speedily de- 
jjMqyed.^ ^n.^{lier articles winch 
5 thpucountrp^fhmwhea to tl^e In- 


would be easily re-er^(|eied by the 
natuesy might be weiconve acldi^ 
tionsy and piove highly beneficial 
to the speculator. 

An artist ol eminence, but in a 
higher branch of tiie arts, bn* late* 

I ly oflered some veiy admilrablo 
hints to the inernhers of the society 
for supei intending the erection ol 
the new churclies, recommending 
the substitution of iron for the 
mote expensive ornamental ivorks 
in stone, paiiicularl} m the Qoihic 
stjle, and which style he consideis 
to be best suited to every building 
dedicated to devotional purposes. 
His own viords will beat explain 
his recommendation. 

What our forefathers were en- 
abled to do, fiom the cheapness of 
labour m their day, we l^vn the 
I power of executing at % atill more 
moderate rate, from the improved 
state of our manufactories. The 
expensite manual labour which has 
hitherto been bestovied on stone, 
may now be executed, at a compa- 
ratively trifling charge, in iron. 
There is scarcely an ornament or 
necessary part but what might be 
cast at our iron-foundiies, even to 
the 4ig;be»L tiyrought filig«f%^pp- 
iiffHy.ai tl)p,|wi*:eryi 
and ornameuts in thiy style are 
produced by a rffritjtition of a fevu 
simple parts, tl^e'plan wou^l be 
i'fei^/.fHBrfe«liJy pra9tie|klfli^,)t AiS 
Pllgajttce^re^ffie^r 
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and desirable 'characters 
in thk c I of b M i Id thes^ mi g ht, 
under the direction of able artists, 
be carrtedao\a cnuth higher de* 
gree of perfection than they ever 
.were capable of with so fragile and 
destructible a material as stone. 
The light groups of Gothic co- 
lumns, the springs for arches and 
groiDed'l'M!ii^ &c\ mi^ht be so con- 
^structed as to unite the most per- 
fect lightness of character with 
strength and durability. 

Cborches erected with this ma- 
terial rendered perfectly 

secure from fire; and the iron- 
work and ornaments being coated 
over with an anticorrosive of a 
stone-colour, would be rendered 
indestroctibie for ages: the Work 
would alwaysVetnain sharp and per- 
fect, aa it would not, like stone, be i 
subject to the corrosion of the at- ! 
mosphere, or the dilapidation so ! 
constantly produced by the care- 


3 ^ 

tessness of wo^ktnen. I iirdiiM b<!g 
leave tp. suggest^- that. the toyaera 
and spires of thi^se bqildings might 
be construel^d in the pbinest and 
most siiiiple manner, leaving all tbe 
omameatal part to be cast at 
foundry; and it will be found, on 
examination, that the most richly 
ornamented Gothic towers extant 
might be imitated with tlie greatest 
precision, and at a very moderate 
rate. ^ the adoption of such a> 
j plan, a stimulus would be given td 
: our iron-works, which would be ft 
I means of carrying them to the high- 
j est pitch of excellence and utility. 

I As no ornamental work'of this kind, 
i from its expeiitit^ei||lba^a likely to 
j be under taken work- 

men in that departmenf'wtfuld suf- 
fer no loss or injuty 'by the intro- 
;j duction ef it. A considerable sa- 
il ving in timber might alsh be made* 
;i by a substitution of irod,’* 
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The proper study of monkiiti b man.-— —P ope. 


Joy was die subject which closed 
my last paper, wnd I now proceed 
to its opposite, which is sokuow, i 
and equaliy deserves our consider- 
ation ; as life, without indulging 
an exulting spirit on the one hand, 
or iitanifestihg discontent on the 
other> every day’s experience con- 
vinces os is made up of both. Sor- 
row rs a>painfol depression of spi- 
riti.'^’tbe deprivation of good, or 
thb d#lcipatioti ofMH.'- Wbedin- 
creased'and continued, it becomes 
grief) when vfdlelilly agitated by 
hopes apd fears, it is dUstracthili 
arid they are swallowed up by 
it, succeeds. The highest 


I or most violent sensations of sor- 
row, are named agunies. 

Grief, when silent and thonglit- 
fill, settles into! peusiveness and sad- 
ness; and when so long indulged as 
to take possession of the mind, it 
becomes habitual, and grows into 
melancholy. Sorrow, in its lowest 
degree, is called eoHccrw; and when 
it arises from the disappointment 
of our hopes and endeavours, it h 
denominated luxation. 

Sorrow, on account of actions or 
events which we think might have’ 
been prevented, is named ygrrff 
fruitless and inactive co^ipl&ints.^ 
them, or raining; f . 
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change of tempor and condact, re~ 
pattance; and the humility and sor> 
TOW accompanying it, coN^rtfioN. 

When it arises from a painful 
fcmembrance of criminal actions 
and pursuits, and is accompanied 
with self-condemnation and com- | 
pnnction, it acquires tlie title of 
remorse; and tlie higher sensations 
of remorse produce Unguish. 

Sorrow, arising from the unme- 
rited sufferings of others, is ex- | 
pressed by commiseration and con- 
dolence; our sense of these suffer- 
ings, by sympathy or compassion; 
and our endeavours to sooth them, 
by cotaolation. 

When sorrow arises from the 
happiness of others enjoying a good 
which we desire, it is called c/try; 
and when this feeling leads us to 
rival their merit, by endcAvours to 
lessen it, it becomes defamation and 
detraction. 

I now proceed to consider the 
outward indications or expressions 
of the pleasing affections. 

Joy may arise not only from what 
is present, but also from what is past 
or expected. It appears in a viva- 
city of spirit, a sparkling eye, a 
florid -smiling countenance, a rai- 
sed aspect, a pleasing freedom of 
speech, singing, and other marks 
of exultation, even shouting and 
leaping. Joy, particularly when 
joilted with love, will sometimes 
call forth a tenderness that pro- 
duces tears. Moral joy is express- 
ed by a serene countenance, acalm- 
eppearance of satisfaction on the 
countenance that announces a pla- 
cid state of the mind. 

' Dellgkt expresses itself In vari- 
poe'tttjs. We gaze upon a plea- 
tftfg ‘figiifh or picture, un higidy 
meim|ht*^etks of art, or bUauteous 


scenes of nature : vre yield our 61^ 
factory' nerves to - the etiliYeh1n|f 
fragrance of lloweirs, br We d<^'VoUr 
with eager and fixed attention thb 
sources of knowledge : we Histen 
enchanted to the sounds of music. 

Fondness appears in a thousand 
nameless airs and expressions of 
tender regard, which nature teaches 
us to understand. Parents love 
cliildren with fondness : it is with 
fondness that children venerate 
their parents. Is not fondness the 
happiest associate of wedded love ? 

Gratitude is composed of com- 
placency and benevolence for good 
received. It is a gentle principle, 
always wishing to promote the hap- 
piness of a benefactor. 

-■ Benevolence discovers itself in a 
pleasing countenance, a soft and 
smiling air, affability 'of speech, 
gentleness of behaviour, and readi- 
ness to relieve the distressed. 

Friendship unites itself to its ob- 
ject; produces a communion of 
benefits and reciprocal communi- 
catiUn of good offices, and delights 
in the society, converse, confidence, 
and remembrance of the object of 
its disinterested affections, which 
display themselves in appropriate 
looks, words, and actions. 

Honour and respect are manifest- 
ed in their exterior experience, by 
expressions of easy submission, 
blended with a display of honest 
and attentive regard, and an un- 
feigned desire to please on trivial 
as well as more important occa- 
sions. 

, APoratioh has Qod alone for 
I its object, and requires every mark 
of awe and reverebce^tbe heU^ng 
of the knee, tlie bumblie addre'as'bf 
prky^, the fotid' incensb of pral!^, 
and the exulting sottg of tbailks- 
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grviJTgj In tbpseacts 

t^riyato devc^ictn suggests, and tlie 
public cereinoniala of ^religiou or* 
ilain. 

T1i€ veneration of any person 
whom wc regard as superior for ins 
wisdom and the useful display of 
noble virtues, is marked by respect- 
ful conduct, expressions of admi- 
ration, and the evident endeavour 
to imitate, to the utmost of our 
power, the excellencies of his con- { 
duct and character. i 

according to the less- ^ 
er or greater effect of its feeling, ‘ 
displays itself hy sudden, quick, . 
and brief exclamatory expression ; j 
hy the movement of eyes and hands; ! 
l)y an intense fixing of the sight; ' 
and sometimes even by a sto|ipage 
of the. voice, and by ennsing the ; 
pcrso,n alTecied to become devoid } 
of motion. . I 

We now proceed to the oultcard 
expressions of the painful passions. 

Sorrow is attended with heavy 
eyelids, paleness of the cheeks, the 
shedding of tears, a love of solitude, 
aversion to business, indifference 
to pleasure and amusements, inat- 
tention to personal appearance, and 
flometinies even neglect of food. 

Jw/ry, which is too often mixed i 
with malice, wears a sour and un- 
easy countenaiipe, strengthened by 
a malignant smile; displays a spite- 
ful anger, utters biting jests, and 
laughs only with the desire of mis- 
chief; and encouris^ges no other 
hope than that of triumphing in the 
misfortunes of those whose prospe- 
jrityi , honours, comforts awake its 
f^pour. 

.Fear ‘appears in paleness of the 
ft;^in}ting,of ^the spirits, tr^-j 
pi^a^ofi eif;the voice spid , liipbs,! 


Hi 

I clullpess^iain'tiqg, and rtt^btwying 
desire to By froqi; the object pf 
terror. 

Jealomy is accompanied with an 
I uneasy, anxious watchful;) ess;, ill* 
will to, if not absolute hatred ofj 
the object of it, with a continued 
disposition to misconstrue wordd 
and actions* 

Impatience^ especial^ 
tended with suspense, appears, in 
;in unsettled look and hurried rest* 
tessness, and, as Sallust describes 
Catiline, sometimes walking, fast 
and sometimes slow* 

Despair refuses all comfort; is 
deaf to all counsel; uegleeis, and 
sometimes even disdains, all means 
of relief; is often seen to abandon 
i itself to the most vicious excels# 

; and is known sometimes to seek in 
1 suicide a refuge from its fury. 

1 Abhorrence is seen in distortion 
I of tlicGOUir enance, closing tlie eyes 
I that it may not see, turning away 
j the head that it may not hear, and 
I removing hastily from the object’ of 
j disgusti 

i Pride is discovered by Hn affect* 

I ed mien or air, an erect, head, a 
I lofty look, boasting language, dis* 
i tnni and repressive conduct to in- 
feriors. 

The vain man thinks othefs havtr 
a high opinion of him. The proud 
! man entertains it of himself. This 
opinion too often induces him In 
prosperity to neglect culture, im^ 
provemeiu, and even frieudship ; 
so that in adversity he is frequently 
obliged to have recourse to the mo^t 
humiliating subserviency tp avert 
its penalties. Thus,as.pean Svvi^t. 
observes, and whose phsertnppos, 
though sometimes peHiaps t 0 x) k^Q, 
are always founded, in a thproi^x 
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knowledge of the human character, h an<i inseparable from it *, so that it 
“ Men climb in tlve same posture | most Itave vain and idle tlmuglvts 
that they creep.” if it-is notreplenished with sneh as 

jIfectatioH differs from hypocri*iji are useful and important : the form- 
as in the latter there is a false sliow er grow spontaneously, tlte latter 
of pro;)er yuaftVies, and in theform- require 'culture, 
ec sachtts are improper, or at least It is the province of the imaci- 
iadifferent. When it respects &arw- nation to bring objects nearer to 
ing, it displays pcrfflwrry; and when the mind by proper images or re- 
ft appHes it|elf to accomplishments, presentations of them. Thestrengih 
it distinguUhes dte characters of of tlie passions, and their govern- 
coquettes and coxcombs. ment, have such a dependence up- 

The natural faculties may be on it, that the utmost attention and 
comprised, in a great measure, in care should be given to its regola- 
the understanding, imagination, and tion and correction. This is to be 
memory. done by preventing undue associa- 

The particular province of the tions of moral and nmitrA/e qualities 
UNDERSTANDING is the discovery of with vicious habits and pursuits, so 
truth, and the proper conduct of it, as to lessen their natural deformity. 
Be ready, therefore, to receive in- Imagination may be allowed to de- 
formation from every man, but corate and enliven reason, but never 
think and judge for yourself. to'be its guide and conductress. 

Let uot your jWgmen^ be deter- Memory has but little concern 
mined by passion, interest, ov pr^it- in the morality of actions. It is 
dice, &,c. nor altogether by the cka~ necessarily improved h}' contem- 
racter and reputation of others ; but plation, attention, reflection, repe- 
consult the nature of things, which tition, order, and method ; but nc- 
remains constant, and cannot be ver fails to be more particularly 
changed. annexed to its objects by the ideas 

Beware of mistaking etords for of pain and of pleasure. A soldier 
ideas, nor let, your understanding never forgets his wounds -nor his 
•be fettered by one set of thoughts, victories. 

nor distracted by many; but let it The oiEce of conscience is to 
be free to turn itself to any object, judge of the morality of actions, as 
and give it the attention necessary,* right or wrong. Thus it assumes 
witlt a view to answer tlip principal an authoritative principle, acting 
purposes to which you direct it. upon due information and an un- 
Approach the most difficult parts controuled power. And herd may 
of knowledge by degrees, but de- be truly observed, that its first dic- 
spair not of mastering them ; and tates or suggestions are always the 
do not confound difficulties with tm- best, as they must be the most pure. 
possibilities: for such is tlie native The propensities of instinct and 
. force of the understanding, in a solicitations of fl/»pc/iYe require wdll- 
constant, steady, and regular ap- considered iHrertion and restraint, 
pticatton, that it often IS found to Tlieeomtnandof thera isone nTdie 
exceed its own conceptions. most essential and certain iVr abches 

,, is the action of 'the of hunran 'happiness^ Thtsr-eheck 
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^i\u\ ftovevv^mel\lc;v\\VbuV\^e Voo soon.u 
Vieguv), \v>t voo \va\^\u\a\\y j>raeused;' 
nor can il)e iiiueutives tliem be 
too care I II Ny conbijJci ed, weighed, 
and avpided. 

TO Tin*; Fi.MALU TATTLrill. 

Mudatiiy 

I ail) the mother of five chil- 
dren; the three eldest are girls, the 
two.youngest are boys. Tl)e form- 
er are, as the whole of tlieir educa- 
tion will he, siiVimitted to iny care, 
controul, and regulation. Their 
father, who is so actively engaged 
in public life as to be unable to 
give ibe due attention to the latter, 
and whose perfect confidence I am 
so happy as to enjoy in every thing 
that relates to onr domestic con- 
cerns, has yielded to my request of 
intrusting the hoys to my manage- 
ment also till the age of six years. 

It had often occurred to me, that 
clear and precise definitions of the 
operations of the human mind, with 
such explanations as 1 felt myself 
qualified to give, would be a most 
useful source of elementary in- 
struction, For this purpose I be- 
gan my task, but from my incapa- 
city to select and arrange, and the 
inadequate mode of definition to 
he purloined from dictionaries, I 
began to be disheartened in my at- 
tempt, especially as I received lit- 
tle encouragement from the vicar, 
of the parish, to whom I applied for 
assistance, when chance threw in 


't*'y way Mr. Ackermatirfa Ileposi« 

lorf^; where, among much elegant, 
useful, and amusing information, 1 
was particularly attr'acted by the 
Female Tatder: and 1 beg leave to 
ex press my obligations to you, with- 
out a compliivtent^ for every thing 
that I wanted to pursue my favour- 
ite scheriie ; and any further hints 
from you to forward and improve 
my view, will be considered as a 
lasting obligation by, madam, your 
obedient, humble servant, 

Angelica Lovechild. 

I am very much gratified by the 
foregoing opinions of my intelli- 
gent and obliging correspondent; 
and 1 am disposed to flatter myself, 
that she will not be the only one 
who will understand my object ia 
the subject of several preceding 
numbers of the Female Tattler. 
The next paper, which will contain 
honie genetal observations on the 
.structure and improvement of tite 
mind, and a brief, hut I trust clear, 
account of the character, as well as 
properties, of the alfcciions and 
passions, will conclude my design, 
when I shall return to my usual and 
more general subjects. At the same 
time I shall beg leave to recom- 
mend to Mrs. Lovechild, as a most 
admirable assistant in forwarding 
her preparatory plan of mental in- 
struction, Lcs Sijuonimes Frawfois, 
by the Abbe Girard. 

F T . 
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Tvbuis vqcjj. PiKCESt fnosl of 
t/tefp, mtb origiml Poetry, zeritteu 
eipfessiy fur this Work, composed, 

. resp/ectfuliy inscribed to Mrs. 
: fflUiapt Prerc, 


lyjuii* Doc. Cam. Vol. I. Pr. 
* (io non-subscribers) 1/. an. 

Wt have ba4 this splendid aiwi 
voluminous publication some time 
ia.qur possession,, witliout iindiiig 
• 3 A 2 
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sufficient leisure to give it the con- 
sideration ^hich we conceived to 
be due both fo the author's ntime 
and to the promise held out by its 
typographical magnificence. And 
even now that we have pretty well 
investigated the ^fliole, we are corn- 
pelied, by the scantitiess of our i 
space, to select (indiscriminately) i 
three or four of the pieces, on which > 
we shall content ourselves with of- 
fering a few cursory observations. 
The contents and the authors of 
the poetry are as follow: 

I The Fora^f Walter Scott — li. 

What voice is this^'* Joanna Bail- 
lie. — HI. The fair Saracen^ John 
Stewart — IV. GoUce Machaae^ Lord 
Byron.— V. James Hogg. 

— VI. 'The Lover^s Fozt\ Kev. Sa- 
muel Tilibrook. — Vll. The zeest- 

ern t»ave was richli/ glozviugy'* Wil- 
liam Smith. — VIII. Bright />e the 

place of thy so«/,” Lord Byron. — 
IX. Bright the eye zeith Jondness 
heamittgf^ John Stewart.— x. The 
Isadjfs Reveille, Joanna Bailiie. — 
XI. Sleep on, ye brave John 
Stewart.-p-XIl. ^^Oh, young shepherd, 
John Stewart 

The greater number of these po- 
etic contributions are expressly 
trritten for this work, and their va- 
lue corresponds with the establish- 
ed reputation of the authors. In- 
deed, in our opinion, some are al- 
most too fine and too long forj 
lyric composition. Poetry which 
is intended for musical purposes, 
ought, we conceive, to be distin- 
guished by great aimpUcity of 
thought, refrain from soaring too 
bight Aod be of very limited ex- 
tent. A few neat lines are enough 
for a great deal of vocal music^ be- 
cause allow of greater scope 
foriQetisaiatlc repetitions: whereas 


a continued saoces>ion of freth 
text, musically expressed, employs 
the intell^t too much at the ex- 
pense of the ear. The Italians are 
well aware of this. But to our 
task. 

The text of No. i. tlie Foray, 
in 6ve stanzas, has been divided 
into three musical portions : the 
first of^whicli comprises the two 
first stanzas; the second portion 
repeats the whole of the foregoing 
melody, with some slight variation 
and a diversified accompaniment; 
and the last stanza is set to a new 
strain. The melody of all these 
is of a wild, determined character, 
consonant with the poetry: in die 
ideas tiiemselves, however, we mo- 
ther miss originality. The devia- 
tion to G minor (p. 10) is common 
and obsolete; and the same re- 
mark applies to the succeeding mo- 
mentary transition into E b , be- 
sides its producing, in our opi- 
iiiun, too strong a cadence for the 
text. The fifth stanza begins, with 
proper spirit, in E (> » hut we can- 
not account for the reason which 
induced the instantaneous aban- 
donment of this k^, and the covb^ 
comitant temporary change of tem- 
po. The adagio - line, p. 24, we 
think not only well placed, but well 
devised and supported by classic 
harmony. 

I No. 11 . ** What voice is this,*** in 
A minor, begins with a highly in- 
teresting symphony, the character 
of which is maintained for some 
time in the very select accompa- 
niment of the song itself. On the 
melody, which is extremely im* 
pressive and chbste, we will ^ ob- 
serve, by the way, that its interro- 
gatory portions would have appear- 
ed mor^ Q 4 tural;^if set iu xs^^nt. 
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Ime pi 36 \s Bnely ren- 
dered, and the next two Sweet as 
the nightingale”) presei^t an idea^ 
the enclianciiigly sweet simplicity 
of which forms a melodic gem of 
the first order. There is nothing 
in the. whole book we like better, 
or even so well. The tliouglit, too, 
is extremely well pursued and de- 
veloped in major and minor. The 
quick movement wliicli follows is 
properly conceived ; the unisotio 
passage, The dead shall seem to 
live,” coniinaiuls unqualified ap- 
proi)ation ; and the few bars of fine 
accompaniment in tlie last line of 
the same page shew the master. 
The repetition of ** The dead,” &c. 
(p. 39, J borders in our opinion too 
nearly on the severer st^le of sa- 
cred composition. 

No. V. The L'arki and No. vi. 
The Lovetts l^oWj present melodies 
of chaste and smooth flow, faitli- 
fully expressive of the text, and 
the accompaniments arc imagined 
with a great degree of skill and a 
very careful attention to the poetr}'. 
As the latter has much to do with 
larks, nightingales, and turtledoves, 
the piano-forte is a good deal em- 
ployed in trilling and cooing, and 
we must say the imitations are not 
only done ad naiuram^ but also most 
cleverly interspersed between, and 
interwoven w'itb the air. Our opi- 
nion on the subject of pictorial 
music differs from that of so ma- 
ny respectable composers, and 
Haydn^S Creation and Seaaam stare 
us so fully in the face, that we will 
not visk an abstract aesthetical ar- 
gument on this point. Bar 5, /. 2, 
p. 47^ wfibrds a convincing proof of 
the unmusical nature of the word 

The reciiatbre of No. ViL is not 


to our taste ; some of its phrases 
are too much of the common cast, 
and the transitions from F to 1> 
minor, and vice versa (however akin 
the two keys), appear to us harsh 
in the way in which they occur* 
In the air itself an affecting vein 
of pathetic innocence prevails, and 
the burden, Ah! where is now 
my sailor,” has our entire appro- 
bation. 

No. IX. is a duet, English and 
Italian. As the latter text appears 
to have been the result of an after- 
thought, some allowance must be 
made with regard to several pas- 
sages where the sense of the Italian 
words fits less to the music than 
the EngliNli poetry. But there are 
also some prosodical errors: “ Rac« 
chinsa,” for instance (;>. 60, 2^, 

is badly scanned — “ Fiero” to one 
minim is an oversight. The mu- 
sic, however, calls for our decided 
approbation. The melody is of a 
superior order, replete with good 
thoughts; and the accompaniment 
diistinguished by variety, skill, and 
science. We cannot omit advert- 
ing to the elegant passage at and 
sweets,” &c. fp. 59), in which the 
transition from E to C^^:, by means 
of D«:, 3, 6*, is attended with the 
happiest effect. The a dtfe portion 
of this composition is likewise sa- 
tisfactory throughout : some rather 
common figures have occasionally 
found their way into the two parts ; 
but many instances of select ar- 
rangement, alternations, &c. oc- 
cur on the other hand. The sud- 
den transition to the nnifono F*s 
fp. 65) evinces judgment and ge.^* 
niality. 

But this article has insensibly 
outgrown the limits we had pro** 
posed for ourselves. We must wired 
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it up brie fly. From the specimens 
adverted to, our readers may pro- 
bably form some idea of the value 
of this collection . Tlie taste, j udg- 
inent, careful labour, skill, and sci- 
ence which the author has display- 
ed in so extensive an undertaking, 

• cannot fail to add greatly- to his 
well-earned reputation. We will ! 
also add, that it has seldom been 
our good fortune to witness such 
strict purity of harmony in a work 
of such compass. The second vo- 
lume of this collection we siiali ! 
bring under the notice of our read- 
ers with as little delay as possible, 
and we hope the great number of 
subscribers to these two, will induce 
the author not to relinquish his inten- 
tion of puhlishtng a third volume. 
j4^tologia Musicals^ coutain’- 
ing a Collection of the hoit Over^ 
iureSf Sonatas^ Rondos^ Diverti’ 
mentQSf Marches^ IValtzefiy SfC. of 
the most celebrated foreign Compo- 
sers^ (he greater part of uhich have 
never been printed before. Nos. i . 
II, and 111. Pr. 2s. each. Boo- 
sey and Co. 

The extensive depot of foreign 
music established by the above 
puh!i>liers, and their speedy trans- 
fer to our shorfes of almost every 
new publication of merit on the 
(Continent, have, in our opinion, 
very materially contributed to the j 
advancement of musical taste in 
this country. We, therefore, do 
not hesitate in seizing the oppor- 
tunity offered by the present pub- 
lication of their own, to express 
the sense we entertain of their ser- 
vices in the cause of the art, and 
. t'o encourage them to persevere in 
CHertiuns whicii cannot fail meet- 
ix\g with dpe reward. The tliree 
liupibers the Antologia Musicals 


before us, highly deserve the at^- 
tetilion of the amateur, as well as 
the professor. — No. j. cojitains a 
grand military march, and a rpudo 
by Steibelt. Both these composi- 
tions are of first-rate excellence; 
the march in particular is uncom- 
monly fine, and replete with effu- 
! sions of true liarmanic geuiiis.— 
No. II. presents us with a grand 
waltz in the best style, and another 
waltz of peculiar neatness: but the 
most interesting portion of this 
} number consists of two Spanish 
marches, tlie uncommon beauty of 
which, and decided originality of 
construction, vouch for tlieir na- 
tional authenticity. — In No. ni. we 
find tw’o celebrated marches from 
j Mozart’s Idomenco (an opera much 
too little Jiiiown in this country), a 
very fine march by Himmel, and a 
waltz of considerable originality. 
If, as we doubt not, the taste and 
I judgment displayed in this selec- 
I tion, shall direct the choice in tho 
i future numbers of the Antologia 
j Musicale (which is to r.ppear in 
! monthly numbers), the success of 
I such a work is a matter of certain-* 
j ty. Should the plan of the puh- 
; lishers exclude vocal music, we 
I would recommend a separate vocal 
j collection of a similar nature, with 
I English translations from an able 
hand. Hundreds and hundreds of 
charming foreign compositions for 
the voice would thus become ac* 
cessible to Engjisli singdrs* 
IlodsolCs Selection of popular T'Valiz* 
.C5, arranged for the Piano-fortef 
liarp^ or Violin. Set I, Pr. 2s, 
The seven waltzes contaiued iiv 
this book liave afforded us half an 
hour^St pleasing relaxatioa. Most 
of them are of a superior stamps 
aud, we may add, good musio aijro- 
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Excepit « typographical 
<Tror in the second bar of the last 
line, /». 8, where the F should l)ave 
been G, and an awkward beginning 
in the bass of w'altz lit. the harmo- 
nic arrangement likewise demands 
our approbation ; it is effective, yet 
easy^ T’o pupils, therefore, this 
publication may be well recom- 
mended, as affording a series of 
sliort, entertaining, and instructive 
lessons. The marked time and 
rhytlimical regnlarity in danc>)- 
tunes, when they are good, render 
them highly proper for occasional 
practice. They tend greatly to im- 
press on the mind a due knowledge 
of time. 

Rob Ror Mac OnEcni!, a .mmica! 

■ l}rama, as performeil tcUh univer- 
sal applause at the Theatre Ro]fnt 
Corenf-Garden, composed, nndconi- 
piled from old Scottish Airs, bt 
Jolm Davy. Pr. 10s. 6.1. 

With the exception of one or two 
concerted pieces, and a portion of j 
the overture (which are by Mr.' 
Davy, and may be termed respect- 1 
able), this publication consists of a ; 
variety of favourite Scotch tunes 
adapted to new word.s, or given with 
the old text. “ Hoy’s Wife of Al- 
tlivalloch,” " Aiild lang syne,” 
and other Scotch stock ineiodies, 
may be supposed not to have been 
forgotten in this Caledonian com- 
pilation, which has met with very 
great sticcess on the boards of Co- 
vent-Garden ; nb tVonlrt owing to 
the fascinating simplicity of some 
of the Senteh airs. The harmonic 
arrangement df these contents ap- 
pears to o8tl[lon the whole satisfac- 
tory; -it W simple and ca'sy of exe- 
cution, wWiout bmng too naked. ' 
The Soldier^s Return, March and 
JZojrtfe -ybr iht Piano -forte or 
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Tlarp^ dedicated to Miss Moltris^ 
by W. F. Ansdell. Pr. 3s. 

If the aut!)or of this be of an age 
which admits of further expecta: 
tion, we feel warranted, by his la- 
bour before us, to promise him de- 
cided success as a piano*forte com- 
poser. We can perceive that he 
has studied good music ; his ideas 
are satisfactory, frequently select, 
and sometimes original. The march 
is regular, and altogether concei- 
ved in proper style; its minore, in 
particular, is far from being com- 
monplace; the thoughts are im- 
pressive, and rather of a novel kind ; 
and the modulations towards the 
close of p. 2 well managed. The 
tlicme of the rondo, however neat, 
is awkwardly sui)ported by ascend- 
ing sixtiis in the Ixiss, especially in 
those places where the fundament- 
al, G, iiS quite omitted (at tlie out- 
set it is scarcely shewn). Its mi- 
noro, p. 5, is very good, and the 
coda in the sixth page equally cre- 
ditable. 

The Snxe-fVeimar Wallz^ arrnagei 
with I^uiatiONS for* the Piano^ 
forte nud Tlute AecompnnimOii; 
rcspert/td/if inscribed f bi/ perr/ws- 
siou) to Her Royal Highness t1ie 
Duchess Ida of Saxe- IVeimar and 
Eisenach, by J. Jay, M. D. Pr.3s. 
The waltz itself is pretty, and 
the variations do credit to Mr. J.’s 
talents. The first is tastefully de- 
vised, and No. 2. particularly in- 
teresting on account of the neat 
employment of crossed hands. No, 
3. an andante in D minor, exhibitf 
good style, and some good basses, 
tfo. 1. a march in F, is respectable/ 
ahd supported by a proper Bute 
accompaniment; and in ^o. 5# 
which is distinguished by its bus- 
tling nctivitj^ we observe several 
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»ttf»ctivequickpiu»«ges; iiomeap - 1 
ptpipriate moduUtioD* are iit(ierwo> 
veo in 7 and 6 ; the tlieaae is re* 
•uiiied> p. under a riclier harmo- 
nic colouring; and the termina- 
tion, p. 9, is classically conducted. 
The whole of this publication evin- 
ces taste, combined with a laudable 
and successful aim to do well. We 
see no traces of hurried writing, so 
frequent in modern compositions. 
Caroline- Hill,** Romance and Ron- 
dino for the Piano-forte, composed, 
and dedicated to Miss Caroline 
White, by C. L. Lithander. Pr. 3s. 
The romance, which precedes 
rondo, is a smooth attractive 
ntwwnent in C, in winch key the 
succeeding allegro is likewise writ- 
ten. In the latter we observe many 
traces of the taste and skill which 
Itave called forth our favourable 
commenton prior prodnctions from 
tills author’s pen. Several clever 
imitations between the bass and : 
treble deserve our special notice in | 
this instance ; and the exhibition 
of the Buliyect under various keys, 
as well as the neat manner in which 
these ideas are linked together, 
equally claim our unqualified ap- 
-probation. 

Pantasiaf jr the Pianoforte, inrehich 
are introduced several favourite 
Airs, composed, and dedicated to 
Miss Matilda Hodges, by C. L. 
Lithander. Pr. 4s. 

This is a composition of great 
merit, replete with indications of 
an exuberant fancy and true geni- 
ality ; but, except it be employed 
as a study, an accomplished per- 
. former alone can pretend to render 
it complete justice. A solemn and 
imposing ahdante mdestoso forms 
^e introduction, and this is fol- 
^wed *ll«g<ro» the select and 


determined Bubjectef which at once- • 
ios«re4 favour. Our pleasurei 
however, was bei|fhtened, when we 
saw this subject turned and twisted 
(quite d la Hf^n) in varieua pre^ 
tean shapes, with Uie gTedtOft sfcjll 
and classic feeling. After 
tegro sundry melodies are soccea- 
sively propounded under se* 
lect harmonic arrangemeets, yet so 
as to be separated, or we should ra- 
ther say connected, by intermedi- 
ate variations, and digressive mat- 
ter not directly derived from these. 
The themes so treated are, “ God 
save the King,” ** llobin Adair,” 
“ Tink-a-tink,” “ Oh ! happy taw'- 
ny Moor,” a Swedish dance of sin* 
guiar originality, ** Ye banks and 
braes.” All these subjects are amal- 
gamated into a sort of musical pot- 
pourri with infinite taste, and with 
I no less a degree of sterling science ; 
and the whole is brought to a cOa- 
elusion (pp. 16 and 17) in a master- 
ly manntfr. 

Twxkt. CjNxoHMTit Italian and 
English, with an Accompaniment 
for the Piano-forte, composed, and 
dedicated to Mrs, Antrobus, by.G. 
Liverati, late composer to the 
King’s ^leatre, Haymarket, and 
authcMr hf the favourite opera 
/ Selvaggi, itc. 

At the moment when our month- 
ly review was going to preM, tliese 
canzonets came into our hands, 
and their great intrinsic value ap- 
peared to render it a matter of duty 
’to our readers, not to lose an in- 
•tant in bringing them under,.thiiir 
consideration. Thus limited in 
pojnt of time and space« we must 
forego tlK pleasure we sltonld other- 
wise have felt in entering upon a 
regular critical analysts of such risk 
materialf. We have the picide to 
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^ dl<l^in^is Iftst 
to assure 
^'yolaf liHii|Se;>9th>ng 

sb;^oD(4 lias 
I coil h try for i 

tbe Mfi|eping . 
ttbil^Wn* dStertion, but , we 
a^BfiV'by itj as far as our l^wn t&^, 
goetf. Here we have, in rare coi^ 
elegance of fla^odin ex* 
pre^dn,'i;rae patheilne feeling^ ori-' 
gimijlty of thought/ classic treat- 
n^nt, eelect anl^scienti^ljl^ 
tty; in shoc^^ the r^qiiisites ♦f 
iiftt'rate -lytlrTi ""composition; To 
thesB' metitstj we are liappy to add 
other advantages of a more con 
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Italian text 
If pen of 6ig. | 
hi pros® and ' 
I^latt^, his 

iv^nchieve- 
iSiii, Iravc long 


eBlabli«flit»d reputation in tins 
country.^ to tU^ poetical trans- 

Ifrtiofi of the Italian words into the 
aitlioogh it may he .pen* 
jreir,e4 that the arUuoui^fafsk of a 


metricaf luporf 
not b«!«w%3r^ctited tjy St 
etical llie dtiS*f 

played irt'Jhe andertil^^ ap^ - 

pear ob viotit; the tlie' ori- 

gifial ifi ^tlifeilly^itf 
what 

sequence, the transtati^l^^point 
of fhetficift' quantity as pf 

expression, goes hand in hand widi 
the melodies of all the three can* 
zoueis. 

One or two observations Yieinain : 
the ^ihject of eaclj canzonet ouglit 
to have been indicated by some ap- 
propriate title, to put the reader in 
possession of the scene or situation 
to which the poetry evkleiiily seems 
to apply. Tins omission itttghtyct 
l>e remedied with ea?e in future 
impressions, in the event of which 
some typographical errors ought to 
be corrected. For instance, p. 2,' 
/. 8, /j. 4, tlK last B should be A ; 
p. 3, /. 3, A. the 6rkt A should be 
B; p, 1r), /. 1, should be Aicfy 
M}d /,2f 1, the F/s in tbe bass 

were, we imagine, intended to be 
C’s, The last canzonet ought' to 
have had three pages } it is too 
crowded in the two* ’ 
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FINE ARTS. 

. fl^PICTOllIAL CARf 8. 

— FOUll PLATflNOTCAKDS.^ 


k Bt.'Vr.it OF DiIemondS. A 

)^ 9 .g.liidy is'bflsUy «fflfjloy6d in 
and by her side is 
pended her work-bag, which is 
fhrmud by the diamond, as is the 
corner of her handkerchief. The 
diatniondconiposcs tlic argand lamp, 

r<ji. r. N.->. XXX. 


and decorates llie taSe afid other 
furniture. ' 

The Two OF Spades. An.ele^ 
gant female is seated and playing' 
on a guitar, which she seems to 
accompany with her voice : the 
spade is converted into a ridicule, 
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ahd •rnainents tlie back of the 
chair. 

The Tiiuel of Clubs is a scene 
from die celebrated novel of Gil 
lilasy and represents him in his re^ 
tirement from the hustle and cares 
of life, when in company with his 
beloved Seraphina, he was congra- 
tulating himself on his domestic 
felicity; and the artist seems to 
have caught the very moment when, 
as he terms it in the last page of 
his Instory, he ventured to form the 
bold hypothesis, that he himself 


was the father of her children. The ' 
club forms the architectural deco- 
rations, and an ornament upon the 
cradle. 

The Six of Hearts is the en- 
trance of an £g}^ptian temple, at 
the portal of which are immense 
figures seated, and bearing vases 
in their hands. The heart forms 
the faces of these figures, the bo- 
dies of the vases, and an ornament 
which terminates the hieroglyphic 
tablets. 


EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


The present Exhibition at the 
British Institution consists of a fine 
collection of the works of the old 
masters, particularly of those of the 
Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, 
and French schools, together with 
two of those sublime productions 
by Raphael, known by the name of ' 
the Carloons. The gallery contains 
upwards of one hundred and fifty 
pictures, and the value of such an 
Exhibition may be estimated, when 
it is known that of these, there are 
seven by Guido^ two by Leonardo i 
da Vinci, three by Domenichino, | 
eight by Rubens, two by Lud. Ca- | 
racci, one by Parmigiano, one 1)3^ | 
Pordenone, one by F. Mola, two by j 
Both, two by N. Poussin, three by i 
Vanderneer, one by Vanderwerf, 
one by Paul Potter, six by Jan 
Steen, five byP.VVouvermanns,four 
by Berghem, two by W. Vande- 
velde, five by Paul Veronese, seven 
by Cu5^p, two by Brouwer, four 
Claudes, one by Moroni, one by 
Le Nain, three by Velasquez, one 
by Netcher, two by Schalcken, one | 
by P. de Hooge, four by ll'uysdael, 
two by Tjuercino, one by Palame- 


des, two by Le Seur, one hy de 
Witt, one by F. Mieris, two by Van 
Huysum, four by llobbima, three 
hy Vandevclde, one by Gerard 
Douw, twelve by Teniers, four hy 
Ostade, one by K. du Jardin, two 
by Vandyke, one by G. Metzu, one 
by Corregio, one by Carlo Dolce, 
nine by Rembrandt, two by Mu- 
rillo, two by A. Caracci, one by 
Giorgione, one by M. de Ferrara, 
one by M. Angelo and DeVenusti, 
one by Garafolo, three hy G. Pous- 
sin, two by Salvator Rosa, two by 
Watteau, two by Titian, and a few 
others by inferior masters. 

The proprietors of these splen- 
did pictures are, his Majestj’^; 
H. R. H. the Prince Regent; the 
Dukes of Wellington, Bedford, and 
Northumberland; the Duchess of 
Buccleiigh ; the Marquises of Staf- 
ford and Bute; the Countess de 
Grey ; the Earls of Coventry, Darn- 
ley, Yarmouth, Grosvenor, Lons- 
dale, Derby, Carlisle, Suflblk, 
Spencer, Warwtek, and Mulgrave; 
Viscount Ranelagh; Lords De 
Dunstanvilie and C. Townshend ; 
Hon. A. Phipps; Sirs T. Baring, 
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G. WcTrrcncler, Simon Clerk, and 
A. Hume; Mrs, MorlancI ; Messrs, 
C. Loiiq:, H. Carr, J. P. Miles,. H. 
P. Hope, G. W. Taylor, W. Beck- 
ford, G. Hibbert, W. Smith, G. O. 
Bowles, Batt, G. J. Cliolmon- 
deley, R. Walpole, C. Duncoinbe, 
Francis Freeling, and Ridley Col- 
borne. 

The cartoons this year exhibited 
are, the Gate nf the Tewple and 
Christ giving the Keys to Peter. 

It is most gratifying to find, that ; 
tlie directors of the British Institu- 
tion feel the importance of conti- 
lining to procure and exhibit these 
iiiimiLablc productions of Rafiliael’s 
genius — works whicli, if studied 
with attention, arc calculated to 
elevate and refine the taste of our 
artists, and command the admira- 
tion tif the public. This magnifi- 
cent series of coloured designs ori- 
ginally consisted of thirteen works, 
and represented the origin, sanc- 
tion, economy, and progress of the 
Christian religion: seven of these 
alone exist in the present day, and 
his majesty 1ms 4he lionour of pos- 
sessing them. At the sale of the 
magnificent collection of works of 
art after the death of Charles I. the 
cartoons narrowly escaped sharing 
tlie fate of the splendul set of Ti- 
tians in the gallery of that unfor- 
tunate monarch ; and if a purcha- 
ser at the price of only 400 /. could 
have been immediately had for 
them, they would for ever have dis- 
appeared from Miis country. Of 
these works the learned keeper ami 
professor of painting at the Royal 
Academy has said, that “ in what- 
ever light w»e consider their inven- 
tion, as parts of one wdiole relative 
to each other, or iiulepe*ident each 
uf the rest ami as single subjects, 


there can be scarcely named abeaii- 
ty or a mystery of which the car- 
toons furnish not an instance or a 
clue.” 

The cartoon of the Gate of the 
Temple in this gallery, re[jresents 
Peter healing the lame man, whom 
be lifts lip, and whose feet and 
ancle-bones immediately receive 
strength. In front of the c:on>j>o- 
sition appears a row of magnificent 
^niiimns, by the arranjrement of 
which ihe figures are distributed 
into three distinct groups. The 
two apostles, Peter and John, the 
cripple, and four others, compose 
thecentral group. Theotlier com- 
i parinicnts represent people going 
I lo and from tlie temple. Various 
j writers have said, tliat there is not 
! perhaps in the world a pic ture so 
I tlioroifglily characterised or so art- 
j fully managMl as this cartoon. 'Vhe 
j dignity of Pput, the astonisliment, 
i! the jov, and mixture of doubt in 
j tlie criprile, tht* amas'ement of* tlie 
spectators, prx-*senl such a combi- 
nation of character and ex])rcssion, 
as ])€?rliaps never was before embo- 
died in anv work of art. In the ar- 
chitectural parts the artist has fled 
from the established orders, and 
erect td arbitrary columns of his 
own : the waving line tlicy form 
has been generally pronounced 
most graceful, though the licence 
here taken by Raphael has exposed 
him lo the censure of some crit.i 
The formation and decoration of 
these columns finely accord wjtli 
the general arrangement of the suh- 
ject ; and it has he^n appr )priat* ly 
'•aid, that no substitution of otiievs * 
ID their room could take place, 
witliout a manifest and totid disor- 
ganization of the composition. 

Tlie other cartoon re p resell ts 
B *2 
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giviffg the Keys to Peter, Here 
the heads and figures are amazing- 
ly designed, .though fault has been 
found with the principal figure of 
our Saviour, which is supposed to 
have sustained some injury since 
Raphael’s time. The arrangement 
of the figures is admirable, the dra- 
peries are noble and well cast, and 
the attitudes finely varied and con- 
trasted. Mr. Richardson, who had 
studied the cartoons, is represent- 
ed to have said, that the small 
piece of drapery in a part of the 
garment of the outermost apostle, 
is of great consequence to this pic- 
ture, w'hich, being folded as under 
his arm, breaks the straight line of 
an unpleasing mass of light, and 
gives a more graceful form to the 
whole ; which artifice is also as- 
sisted by the boat. Of the same 
consequence to the principal fi- 
gure is the flock of sheep placed 
behind, wiiich helps to break the 
line of tlie drapery, detach the fi- 
gure from its ground, and illus- 
trate the history.” 

The jlsmmption of ihe Virgin, 

We select this small picture, 
which is tlie property of H. R. H. 
tlie Prince Regent, from the others 
by Rubens in this collection, be- 
cause, as a whole, it appears to us 
bis most beautiful and best finished 
work. There is a softness, a beau- 
ty, an angelic expression in the 
composition, at the same time that 
it has a spirit and vigour of execu- 
tion rarely, if ever, surpassed. The 
wreath of angels which encircles 
the principal figure is beautiful in 
the extreme ; the buoyancy and 
spirit of this part of the composi- 
tion is admirable, and thecolouring 
harmonious and beautiful. 

There are some spirited sketches 


in the gallery by this artist, and • 
also the admirable w'ork of the 
crouched Lionessy which was for a 
short time at the Royal Academy, 
for the benefit of rbe stiulenis. 

The Jmimpiion of the Virgin, Prom 
the Cathedral of Grenada. 

This picture embodies in a re- 
markable degree the beauties and 
peculiarities of Guido’s style. He 
excelled in female figures, angels, 
and children, and generally gave to 
them an engisging propriety of ex- 
pression ; bis pencil was boft and 
delicate ; and, as Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds has observed, the clearness 
and neatness of his pearly tintccn- 
trihute not a little to that ex- 
quisite beaut}^ and delicacy which 
so much distinguish bis works. It 
must be confessed, however, that 
the delicacy of his colouring some- 
times approached to rawness, flat- 
ness, and insipidity. The picture 
before us is in his best style. There 
are others of great beauty in this 
collection. 

The Bishop of Trieste, 

The great geniua of Vandyke lay 
in portrait-painting, and the prin- 
cipal sphere of his action was in 
Eiiglai^, under the patronage of 
Charles I. The portrait before ua 
is in bis best style; the head is ini- 
mitably formed, and is in itself a 
study; the outline, the air, and ex- 
pression are admirable. 

Cattle in a Landscape , — Raul Potter. 

This small picture is of ihe high- 
est value, as being one of the most 
exquisite landscapes ever painted 
by this extraordinary artist. Tlie 
colouring is soft and agreeable, and 
the cattle seem to breathe from the 
canvas ; they are painted in a mas- 
terly manner, and touchetl with all 
the truth and spirit of nature. 
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Lanchcaft^ Philip baptizing the liu- wonderful powers of imitating and 
nucJi. — Both. copying the pastimes of village 

This landscape, which is the pro- life. From the nature of his sub- 
perty of H.R. II. the I^rince Re- ject, bis figures were coarse and 
gent, IS in the best style of the art- clumsy, and their expression that 
ist whose name it bears ; a fine warm of broad humour and noisy merri- 
sunshine sheds its glow thruugiiout j ment. He seems to have caught 
tlie picture, and the tints are quite the character of his boors with ini- 
in the tone anti hue of nature. Both mitable exactness, and the powers 
entirely confined himself to land- of his invention enabled him to in- 
scape-painting, in which he excel- fine infinite variety into his sub- 
let! ; wherever (.is in this landscape) Jt'cis. His pictures are clear and 
figures were introduced, they were, traiispare.nt, and be had the art, 
it is said, inserted by his brother, nhich Rubens caught from Titian, 
who drew correctly. jj of relieving his lights by other 

The Asaamplion of the Virgin. From 'i hghis, without the interposition or 
the Couvent des Cannes De- opposition of strong shadows, 
chausses Caille dal Calla. — Mu- I Interior of a Church. — De Witt* 


rillo. 

The style of this artist was so va- 
rious, that he could handle witli 
equal skill the most hallowed sub- 
jects of sacred bislory, or the most 
coarse and vulgar play-scenes of 
the Spanish peasant-boy. This is 
strikingly illustrated in the fine 
coilecliun at Dulwich College. 7'he 
composition of the picture before 
ns is extremely beautiful; the 
wreath oi angels is liglit and buoy- 
ant, am! the lower group extremely 
poetical. The colouring is soft and 
harmonious, though some of the 
shadows appear heavy. are 

rather inclined to think, that thi> 
appearance is caused by the pic- 
ture Ixing placed next Guido’s 
bright and pearly re|)rcsentation of 
ihe same subject. 

The Bomtc't Rouge, — ^l\'niers. 

This picture, which represents a 
fttunher of boors smoking, one of 
whom has hung his red cap on the 
backof his chair, and thereby given 
^ name to live subject, has long been 
ctsuibidered a c/nf (Vicuvre by this 
aajftt. lie eseinpUfiea iu it bis 


De Witt excelled in architectu- 
ral perspective, in which he was 
scientifically correct, and in a hap- 
py choice of lights, which he intro - 
duced aud disposed so as to pro- 
duce the brightest and most plea- 
sing efTect. ilis lights, as will he 
seen in iliis picture, do not fall in 
. from one or two points, but thej^ 
are reflected from a variety of ob- 
I jects. The tints are dear, and har- 
j monize admirably with the archi- 
I lecture of the building, which is 
I plain and imposing. 

I irgin aud C hi Id.-^C or regio, 

! A most soft and exquisite speci-^ 
j men of tender expression and co- 
• louring. 

Virgin aud Child . — Carlo Dolce. 

The expression intliis little pic- 
ture is good, but the colouring is 
liighly wrought, and has a rawmess 
that admits little repose for the eye^ 
A Pou/ferers Shop. — Gerard Douw. 

This is an exquisitely touched 
picture ; it has all the beautiful and 
transparent colouring which this 
artisi cultivated to so high a point 
of perfection. Tlie picture before 
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Ds exhibits that close copying from 
nature, that partial and laborious 
minuteness and finish of execution 
upon the most trifling part, for 
'which he received such commend- 
ation in the Dutch school* The 
fowls are wonderfully painted. 

The Sibylla Libyca, — Lud. Caracci. 

The Sibylla Lihyca is a very ce- 
lebrated production by this artist, 
and embodies much of the grand 
style; it has great strength and 
energy of character in the compo- 
sition, and in the colouring that 
sober twilight, which suits the gra- 
vity of the subject, and gives it an 
imposing effect. 

^ rocky Landscape j with Waterfall ^ 
Cattlcy and Figures. — Berghem. 
The bold and spirited style of 
the artist is here remarkably dis- 
played ; the waterfall has a natural 
and rippling effect, and the general 
colouring of the picture is harmo- 
nious and true. 

Gaston de Foix. From the Orleans 
Collection. — Giorgione. 

For powers of execution this is 
one of the best pictures we have 
seen by this master. 

The Cornaro Familif, — Titian. 
The picture represents an Ita- 
lian family at the altar performing 
their devotions: the principal cha- 
racters are remarkable for the ex- 
pression of piety ^ the drapery 
on some of them is exquisitely 
wrought, and the altar is finely’ ex- 
ecuted. The colouring is rather 
plainer than we generally see in 
Titian’s pictures. 

The sick Lady — Gi^oup of Villagers^ 
v:ith fighting Cocks.— i an Steen. 

, The first of these pictures is full 
of suqng and well contrasted ex- 
pression, and the colouring is clear 
and apprn^iriate. The expresiiion 


is equally strong and characteris-^ 
tic in tlie last, and some parts are 
admirably touched : the colouring, 
however, has not the same softness ; 
the cap on the head of the stoop- 
ing boy more resembles the surface 
of an earthen tile, than the texture 
of cloth. 

Portrait of an elderly Female . — 
Reinbr«'mdt. 

There are several works by llcm- 
brandtin this Exhi))ition,all of them 
remarkable for the strong and pow- 
erful expression which he produ- 
ced by deep masses of sliadow^, ar- 
ranged and distributed so as to re- 
flect but a small portion of light. 
In the portrait of the elderly Lady, 
the frill or ruff is executed with as- 
tonishing perfection. 

View on a liiver^ with Cattle in the 
f )re- ground. — C uy p. 

This view loses something of its 
character and effect by being seen 
in an atmosphere so totally differ- 
ent from that which it is intended 
to present, or that in which it was 
painted. It is cold, and the reflec- 
tions on the trees and the cattle 
are those which snowy ohjecis yield. 
The picture undoubtedly plissesses 
that transparency which Ciiyp so 
pre-eminently possessed, and the 
delicacy of handling which gives 
such value to his views. 

X 

Landscapes (Nos. 84 and 88). — 
riobbima. 

These landscapes are full of that 
admirable chiaro-senro wdiicb dis- 
tinguislied Huhbima, and also the 
boldness and precision of marking 
which give such strength and vi- 
gour to his works: the distances 
between the trees are not, however, 
so well made out as we have some- 
times seen ; the aerial perspective 
i is uQt so defined and distributed as 
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to produce tlist illusion which at 
once developes live truth of nature. 

There is a number of other works 
ill tins collection well entitled to 
notice, if, consistently with the 
miscellaneous arrangement of our 
publication, we could devote more 
room to this subject: we cannot, 
however, enter more fully into it, 
as we must reserve some space for 
the annual Exhibition at the Roy- 
al Academy. 


The -evening Exhibitions at the 
British Institution for the fashion- 
able world, commenced the last 
Tuesday but one of the month, and 
will be continued every succeeding 
Tuesday for the season. They 
were attended by all the most dis- 
tinguished families in town; and 
the effect of the light on many of 
the pictures was in theliighest de- 

C'ree fascinating. 


EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


the walls of Somerset-House at this 
moment furnish. Portraits, as usu- 
al, form the great majority of tUfe 
I pictures, but some of them are of a 


Last month the fiftieth annual 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
took place at Somerset-House. For 
the information of our classical 
readers, we prefix the motto select- ;• nature to redeem the taste of the 
ed by the academic historian for i; times from the too sweeping cen- 
the present year ; 'I sure which some critics have cast 

“ iiifs* meiitibiis nostiis (jtia*- j on the general ciicouragement gi- 

iUiu cupidiiiiR vfi’i vUkndi. iia<|ue ciiiii su- j vofi by tl.c public to this depart- 
ment of art. It generally happens 


luus et cuiit? vaciii, luiii 

•ivciniis al’Kiuid vUlcre, uuUire, uddisccre, i-t i i -i • • 

liutaiiiiis co-i.iticimm reiuiu aiit occiiliamni. } at our Annual Exhibitions, thatpub- 
aut udiiiirabiliuni cssc iid bi-ate vivciiUuin iiC' 
cessariuiii.'* — Ciccu. Dc Off*, lib. i. 

This Exhibition of course con- 


sists of a large miscellaneous col- 
lection of works in every depart- 
ment of art, and of almost everv 
degree of merit. There are no less 
than 1117 works set down in the 
catalogue, a greater number we be- 
lieve than has ever yet been pre- 
sented to the public ill one collec- 
lion. The nature of a periodical 
publication obviously admits but 
of a brief selection from so large a 
inassiut is due, however, to the 
"I'haracter of our rising artists to 
state, that their efiorts this year 
srhew a marked and decided im- 
provement, which we are sorry our 
limits will not allow us to illustrate 
by the many particular examples ;| 


, lie feeling assigns to some particu* 
lar artist the prc-emineiice in the , 
portrait-painting of the current 
year: we are not aware on whom 
the palm has been bestowed at pre- 
sent, but v\c shall commence our 
remarks with the portrait which, in 
our judgment, seems indisputably 
■entitled to the very first place, as 
a work of arf, in whatever way w'e 
can look upon it. 

Portrait of If. /i. If. the Prince 
lici^ent . — Sir T. Lawrence, R. A. 

This is, we think, one oF the fi- 
nest portiaiis which has been exe- 
cuted by any of our livhig artists. 
Seme critics ill the public prints of 
the day have discovered, that it is 
in parts finished in a careless man- 
ner : if this be the fact, all we shall 
iay is, that it is an enviable care- 
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lessnMs. We suspect, Itowever, 
that tirbat has been deemed a fault 
is a high perfection, and that the 
artist has incurred the guilt of care- 
lessness by the consummate skill he 
. has shewn in concealing all the 
means which his art furnished him 
in producing the astonishing elFect 
of the picture. The attitude is no- 
ble and dignified, the drapery flow- 
ing andgrand, and theback-ground 
of corresponding character. The 
robes are wonderfully painted ; they 
hare a breadth, grandeur, and rich- 
ness so true to the texture and folds 
of the original, that it is impossi- 
ble at the fi'rst vienr not to be struck 
#ith the powerful resemblance. 
The painting in every part of the 
picture is exquisite, and the execu- 
tive parts are finished in the high- 
est perfection. 

Portrait of the Duke of Wellington^ 
in the dress he cure, and on the 
horse he rode, at the Battle of 
Waterloo.~--'By the same Artist. 
The deep shadows in the back- 
ground, which are typical of an 
embattled field, and the dark and 
flowing cloak of the hero, give great 
grandeur to this picture. The coun- 
tenance of his grace is also finely 
painted : but the attitude of the 
horse has been the subject of some 
criticism ; the action of the fore 
legs does not certainly correspond 
with that of the hinder, and the ani- 
mal appears to move in a forced 
and unnatural position. 

The portraits of Lady C. L. Gb#- 
er and Lady Acland and Children, 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, are also 
beautiful. 

'{TAe Ntffiwfy qf bar Satiovtr—The 
Women at the Sepulchre — The 
Great Mog^ presenting to the late 
iittfi €tlte *ke Grunt of the Da- 


reunnee for the East India Coin* 
West, P. R.A, 

Tfaeveiierable president has been 
too long before the public, and the 
merit of his works- has been so ge- 
nerally appreciated, that it is on- ^ 
necessary at this period to say more, 

' titan that his pencil retains its wont- ' 
ed vigour. His pictures in this 
Exhibition are full of dignity and 
impressive character, and contain 
the same forcible expression which 
we have had so often to praise in 
the works of this venerable and dis- 
tinguished artist, who has perliaps 
more than any other man devoted 
bis talents to the cultivation of mo- 
ral and religious sentiments. 

Dante, in his descent to Hell, disco- 
vers amidst the flights of hapless 
Lovers whirled about in a hurri- 
cane, the forms of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca of Rimini; obtains Virgil's 
permission to address them; and 
being informed of the dreadful blow 
that sent them to that abode of tor- 
ment, at once overcome by pity and 
terror, drops a lifeless corpse on the 
rock. — H. Fuseli, R.A. 

£ caddi, come coqm morte cade.'* 

Davte Infemof c. r. 

We have many times bad occa- 
sion to speak of the learned keeper 
of the Royal Academy, often with 
admiration of his enthusiasm and 
talents, and always with respect. 
His style of painting is long deci- 
ded and cast ; it is sut generis, and 
Mr. Fuseli can only be compared 
with himself. His designs are al- 
ways grand, and the execution of 
them often developes a buriiingand ' 
unrestrained imagination, which, 
consumes itself with self-gratiflc&- " 
tion on the subject it wofks upon, 
without pausing to consider ttfO ef- 
fect of the work on the bplchrir ' 
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fastidious taste of the spec- 
tator. The subject above-men- 
tioned from Dante, and another 
picture called the Deluge^ butwhicli 
would not be known for a repre- 
sentation of that event were it not 
for the name in the catalogue, arc* 
jihe keeper's contributions to the 
present Exhibition^ The figures 
are drawn with great vigour and 
spirit; the expression is bold and 
appalling ; and the latitude which 
the subjects fairly allowed, has been 
used by the artist to indulge in its 
full scope the peculiar bent of his 
genius. 

Scene on the Coast of Norfo/k — 
Departure of the Diligence front 
llouen. — W. Collins, A. 

The kirmer picture has all the 
fiuetouchesof finishing which make 
this artist’s landscapes so fascina- 
ting and agreeable ; and tlie latter 
is rathc-r m a new style, and ex- 
tremely well painted, 'rhe bustle 
of the figures is foicibly expressed 
The reflection of the lamp light is 
correct and well displayed ; hut the 
lightof the moon, whiclibreaksfrom 
above, is beautiful in the extreme. 
One of these pictures has, we be- 
lieve, been purchased by H.IL H. 
the Prince Urgent. 

Kuhnagherrif^ a llill-l'oyl in the 
Barr ah- Mahl^ Hast Indies. — T. 
Daniel, 11. A. 

This picture, and some landscape 
y'x^ws of the seat of Sir C. Cocker- 
ell, are the productions of Mr. Da- 
niel in this year's Exhibition. The 
former is, a ricli delineation of Ori- 
ental colouring and scenery, the 
effect of which is novel and agree- 
able i the latter shew considerable 
powers, and great taste in the dis- 
trd^utioiji of light and shade over a 
very pleasing landscape. 

TV. r. ^VA^\X 


• • 

jPa/ms.—H. Howard, R. A. 

Tliat on tlie randu with printlest foot 
Da chuae the ebbing N'eptutic, auil do fly faiot 
When he comes back.” * * 

^AXsPGAttE^B Tempest. 

If our great dramatist could have 
seen this beautiful picture, he would 
liave at once pronounced it a per- 
sonification of his poetical idea. 
The exquisite grace of the figures, 
who “ trip on the light fantastic 
toe," the charms of tlieir colouring^ 
the whole appearance of aerial 
buoyancy with which tlie picture 
abounds, give to it at once all the 
beauties of poetry, and the charm- 
ing delusion which they are calcu- 
lated to excite. 

Portrait of I he Right lion. T.ord 
Brskine. — Sir \V. lieecliey, U. A. 
Sir William has several g«»od por- 
traits, among them a beautnul one 
of Her ll^)^'al Highness the Duch- 
ess of Glorcesier. Lord Erskinc's 
is admirably finished. The ariist 
bus caught ihet xpressiveshnpe and 
character of the noble lord’s fore- 
head, and the marked action of the 
eyebrows: it is one of the best like-* 
nesses we have seen. 
l iteChampehe.—T. Stothard,Tl. A. 

“ Again with foatliciM feet we bound, 
Dancing in a fc^ live rotiiul; 

Again the spiiglilly music warms, 

Snugs (Icliglit, and litauty charms: 

Dcboimir and light :ind,^ny. 

Thus uc dance ihu hours awny.'* 

I’his is a very plfa.sing poetical 
picture, and strikingly resembloa 
the style and subjects of Watteau. 
P&rItTait oj William Sharpe. — M. A. 

Slice, tt.A. 

A very dignified and e::cellently 
pjuinuHl portrait. 

The Mouth of the Tyne^ zeith a f iew 
of North and South Shields.-^ 
A. W. Callcott, H. At 
Tins three la^t Exbihitious 
3 C 
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given fin^ specimens of this artist’s 
style, and of his great powers of 
execution.^ This picture, like that 
of the Pool of London, is remark- 
able for its clearness and transpa- 
rency. The breadth and distance 
and truth are strikingly and natu- 
rally pourtrayed. The boat ap- 
pears to be a little too large, but 
the characters in it are admirable, 
and so is the reflection in the wa- 
ter. The floating clouds are beau- 
tifully painted, but the lower seem 
if any thing rather heavy. The 
colour of the blue flag might per- 
haps have been kept down a little 
with advantage. These observa- 
tions are, however, hastily thrown 
out, and cannot interfere with the 
general merit of the picture. The 
perspective is excellent, and the 
aerial effect is every where beau- 
tiful. 

Gil Bias and Diego the Bnrher 7 neel- 
the Player. — J. J. Chalon. 
I’liere is a good deal of excellent 
colouring and comic character in 
this picture, but the execution 
seems rather hard. 

The Errand- Jioy — jI finished Sketch 
of Walter Scott, Jisq. and his Fa- 
mily. Jn the centre is Mr. Scott 
sealed on a hank; at his left hand 
is his friend Captain A. Ferguson, 
xcith Ids two spns, Mr. IV. and Mr. 
C. Scotty and behind them is an old 
dependant of the family^ On 4he 
right is Mrs. Scott, attired as a 
cot tagj^ matron, with her two daugh- 
ters as ease-mil/cers. In the front 
of the picture is Mr. ScotVs gigau- 
tic stag-greyhound, of the micienl 
IDghland race, 710 W almost extinct; 
and in the dista^i^ is a view if tlm 
Tweed, the town and abbey if' Mel- 
.rose, the Eeldq^IIilk, and the top 
, of llie.Cm£dMnhiows^--TU. Wilkie, 
it. A. 


These pictures are inMr, Wilkie’s 
characteristic style of .flnishing. 
The last, of which so minute a de- 
scription is given, derives of course 
some interest froni the union of the 
names of a great poet and painter. 
It is, however, but a family sketch; 
the figures perhaps some would 
think too large^ and one or two of 
them rather hea\y. Tlie colouring 
is good, and we have no doubt the 
likenesses make it an excellent fa- 
mily picture. There is fine expres- 
sion in tlie Ejrand-lioy. 

Portrait of Earl Spencer . — 

T. Phillips, 11. A. 

An admirable likeness, and equal- 
ly well painted. There is also great 
spirit in the portrait of the late W. 
Honeywood, Esq. 

Raby Castle, the Seat of the Eatd of 
Darlington — Dort, or Dordrecht; 
the Dort Packet from liotfcrdani 
becalmed — The Field of Waterloo. 

** Last noon belicM them full of insty life ; 
Last eve in beauty's circle pi-oudly gay: 

'I'bc midnight brought the signai-^sound of 
strife ; 

The morn, the marshaling of arms— >the day, 
Hattie's magiiifieenlly stern array*. 

The thunder clouds close o'er it, wbicb, vrheri 
rent. 

The earth is cover'd thick with other clay 
Which her own clay shall coyer, heap'd and 
pent, 

nidrr and horse— friend, foe, in one red bti- 
lial blent!'* 

Mr. I'urtier has contributed these 
titree pictures, each of which is in 
a diflTerent style. The first is a view 
of liaby Castle, and a good 
scape, with a representation of a 
fox-hunt. It seems a morning view, 
and notin very clear ’weather. Tlie 
colouring is plain, and the perspec- 
tive excellent : perhaps this is the 
greatest merit in. tlie picture. The 
second is Jthe Dort fieWy which 
comes much nearer tiye>artik’s best 
style: it is a representation of a 
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calm, witli that appearance oF op- 
pressive heat which generally ac- 
companies it. The boat is hnely 
paintedyand the grouping inimita- 
ble; the reflection on the water is 
also very fine. The blue in the dis- 
tance Is perhaps a little too power- 
ful for the general cflect. The 
Field of IValerloOy in the catalogue, 
gives a name to the picture which 
the subject, in the manner it is 
handled, would not suggest to ihe 
spectator. It is more an allegori- ! 
cal representation of battle’s mag- 
nificeiiily stern arra}^,” than any 
actual delineation of a particular 
battle; indeed, the allegory may 
represent a civil conflict of any 
kind. It possesses a strong claim 
to atteniioii from the arrangement 
of powerful masses of colouring, 
descriptive of the smoky elemeius 
of a wide-spreading conflagration. 
The group in the centre depicts the 
merciless carnage of v\ar, and its | 
ravages in domestic life, by the I 
confused and overthrown assem- 
blage of both sexes and all ages, 
which lie in a mingled heap. Inhere 
is a good deal of grandeur in the 
effect of this picture as a whole, 
and the executive parts are han- 
dled with care and attention. The 
celebrated work of Mr. Turner’s in 
the last Exhibition* iVle Fall vj Car- 
thage^ is, we rhitik, superior to any 
In the present, excellent as they 
are, and most certainly his chef 
iTiSuvre. 

Ilermia and Helena. — W. Allston. 

The agreeable colouring of this 
picture gives it a Venetian look. 

’^Fortroit of a Geutlenmu. — A. J. 

Oliver, A. 

* Tliis is a very* pleasing aud well- 
finished portrait. 


Lord Wake of CottingJiam aefts Jir^ 
to his castle y to prevent a visit from 
King Henry I' HI. who was mia^ 
moured of his wife. — H. P. Brrggs. 
The attitude of Lord Wake is 
extremely striking and good ; the 
execution of the picture is free,bnt 
the colouring is in some pans car- 
ried rather too far. 

Portrait of hisMajestif Henry Chris- 
fuphe King of II ay ti — Portrait of 
Prince Victor Henry ^ Prince Roy • 
al of Ilayti. — R. Evans. 

These two portraits of the chief 
members of the reigning family of 
Ilayti are in many respects inter- 
esting. The likenesses are, we un- 
derstand, good, and the portraits 
arc well painted. 

The Virtue of Faith. — G.H. Harlow. 

And when the woman saw that she uajs 
not hid, she c.ime treinhlin^, and 
before him, site declared unto him before all 
the people ior whut ennse she had totichid 
him, and how she was healed immcdiatvly. 

** And he said iinin her, Daughter, of 
good comfort : thy faith hath made thccuhole; 
go ill peace.'*— .Vf. £«A:c, chap. viii. 

In this picture there is a general 
air in the colour which has a good 
effect. The head of the Saviour is 
perliaps the best part of the pic- 
■; ture, and the general execution has 
the merit of freedom aud correct- 
ness. 

The Trial of Algernon Sydney before 
Judge JcJreysj Sfc. S^x. — F. P. 
Stephanolf. 

The lime chosen in this pietnre 
is wdien the patriot, after having 
been declared by rim chief justice 
to be insane, stretched out Ivis arm, 
and exclaimed, Feel my pufse, 
my lord.” In the attitude of Syd- 
ney tliere is grealfc dignity and ener- 
gy, &i>d the general arrangement of 
the subject is good. The artist is, 
a$' Usual, chiefly diatitarguished for 
3 C ‘I 
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beauty aftH variety of bis co- ,i 
'bmring; ’ U 

foMrait of. H. R. 11. the Duke of 1 

* <i/oMces^^r.—G. J. Joseph, A. 

This is a striking likeness, and 
painted in a soft and pleasing man- 
tier; it is highly creditable to the 
artisfis taste and skill. 
or trait uf an Arabian, the proper- 
pj of the Hart qJ Powis. — J. W ard, 
R. A. I 

This artist has no rival in the de- 
lineation of subjects of this kind. | 
The vigour, e^cpression, and life in 
this portrait, are beyond all praise. | 
It is impossible to sa}^, whether we | 
ought more to admire the anatomi- 
cal drawing or the fleshy colouring 
of the animal. 

Um mth the Satyrs. — W. Hilton, A. 

So from tlic ground she fearlesse doth arise, 

And walketh fortli without suspect of harm. 
They, all as glad as birdes of joyous prime, 
Whence lead her forth, about her dauncing 
round, 

Shouting and singing all a shepherd's ryme; 
And with grceoe brauiichcs struwing all the 
ground. 

Do worship her as quuenc: 

And all tlic way their merry pipes they sound, 
That all (he woods with double echo ring; 

And with their horned feet doe weare the 
' ground, 

Leaping like wanton kids in pleasant spring, j 
' £p EM. tfER's Faerie Qaeeae, h. I. c.vi. 

. This is a most pleasing and well- 
Qnished landscape, in the style of 
N- Po^8sin. The subject is quite 
poetical. The drawing of tlie fi- 
gures is good, and the colouring 
mofit ttppropriate. The variety of 
f hqrecter is well expressed, and the 
attitudes and action strikingly dis- 
played. Notwithstanding oar par- 
tiality to this picture, weare incli'- 
. ped tq-ask the artist, whether, after 
seeing its. efiPect m the Exhibition, 
be does not think the brightness of 
the landsoppe/fbterferes in some 
f^pecr wllbfhe figures in tlicfqre- - 


ground ? It struck us so in the IVgltt 
we saw it in when at Sooierset- 
House. The picture does infinite- ‘ 
credit te Mr. Hilton, who is a me- 
ritorious and painstaking artist. 
Portraits of a Group of favourite 
Dogs, the property of «/. Scott, 
JSsy.— H. B. Clialon. 

These portraits are remarkable 
for some beautiful colouring. 
Portrait of a Donkep. — E. Landseer. 

This little work shews the skill of 
(we believe) a very young artist in 
anitnal-pninting. 
l etius, Cupid, and the Graces.— 
K.T. Bone. 

One of the best coloured pic- 
tures we have seen by this artist. 

27ie Fifth of November.— W. F. 

Wetherington. 

A most hntnurous representation 
of a popular practice. 

Scene V. Jet IL.f« “ No Song No 
Supper."— M. W. Sharp. 

Endless. Assault ine if you dare; if you 
strike me, it's cnguizablc iii court, 9 s 1 was not 
found in uuy overt act. 

The manner in which the artist 
has handled this subject shews 
great fepting, and the executioq 
much skill and taste. 

Portraits of a Ladp and her DaqgA- 
ter. — Madame VarilUt. 

These portraits are beautifully 
executed, and reflect tlie greatest 
credit on this lady’s talents. < i 
Composition of Flowers, StudUsfrons 
Nature, eentaiaed in a Portrait of 
the Vase presented to E. Kean by 
theSkdh’CommiUeeandPefojnnets 
of the Theatre Drury^Lane. 
••—Mrs. Pope, 

T’hU work has bqen most fevqar- 
ably spoken of ro the pabHc prints, 
and <it deserves all the praise which 
has bee# So universally coqfersed 
ppon if. 
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Tlie neiB Wi*r on th Riw Tr^e, i 
jwinteil on the spol.—T. G\over. * 
This picture is one of the most 
agreeable views we have seen from 
Mr. Glwer. There is an abun- 
dance of air in the distance, and 
the hack-ground is pleasing and 
romantic. I'lie water is very well 
painted, and the refleotion striking 
and natural. 

jJ hi erne if Bu/l and Cotc\ the pro- 
pertif of ./. Allnntty Esq, — A. 
CoojH r, A. 

The figures in this picture are 
executed with the truth of nature, 
whicli distinguishes the animal- 
puintings of this meritorious artist. 

Imogen. — H. Singleton. 

O O 

Pitavio. What, shall 1 need to draw my 
sword? 

,, ^fo ! *tis slander, 
Whoso edge is shai‘|i(rthun the sword j whose 
tpnguc 

Outveqoms nil the worms of Nile; whose 
brtath 

Hides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
4 II corners of the world - kings, <|ueens, and 
states, j 

Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave, 
Tbia viperous slander enters. 

Cymbtiintj act iii. scene 4. 

Tlterc is a great deal of taste dis- 
played in this picture, and it exhi- 
bits a style of execution remark- 
ably free and rapid. 

There is a number of other 
paintings of great merit, but our 
limits will not admit any further 
extension of our selection from this 
. department of the E^Jt^ibkion. 

THe architectural drawings are 
Busaer6hs, aiid i.n a good style. 

. They sliew a great proficiency in 
this useful brand) df art, which, 
at the mmnent of our being about 
to entdr upon the building of nu- 
tiofial churches and monuments, is 
a pleftsing refiectiun for the coun- 
try. There is a number of excel- 


• I 

\eiit dtawiORa, designs, and 
in this division of the Exhibition. 

• . ■ 4 ■ ' h 

SCULPTUllE. 

The sculptural part of the Ex* 
hibition, as usual, presents a large 
number of busts, and they ard iu 
'general (and particularly those of 
Mr. Chau trey) entitled to gr^at 
praise. 

Monumental Alto Relievo in mar 9 ^ 
A/e. — R. Westmacott, R. A. 

He aliall give his augeh charge over thee. 
— Psalm xci. 

This is a finely executed piece 
of sculpture, and does great credit 
to Mr. Westmacott. The angels 
appear to float with ethereal buoy- 
ancy: their being in the attitude of 
embracing may appear to some ra- 
ther to savour of human affection 
and enjoyment, as we are to sup- 
pose that angelic bliss requires no 
external symbol to denote its exist- 
ence. The fine curve which the 
figures form has a beautiful effect. 

This artist has also a model for a 
statue, to be cast in bron^ie, of the 
late Right Hon. William Pitt. The 
statesman is represented sitting, 
with one of his arms extended, as 
if in the act of making a formal 
address. This, after all, is an in- 
elegant manner of representing an 
orator, notwithstanding the gr^eat 
authorities we have for it from Cato 
downwards. What Dr. Johnson 
said of Shakspeare, ‘‘ that he ex- 
hausted worlds, and then imagined 
new,” would apply to the attitudes 
of the ancients, for after copying 
all the forms and graces of the hu- 
man frame, these sculptors travel- 
led into ideal beauty, and in atti- 
tudes pursued -the idea of the mo- 
ment. One of the finest ancient 
statues in a siting posture is we 
believe the Agrippina At Naples ^ 
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lifDili tbW CandMk look his idea For 
t}ie iOac>i>o of Boofiaparie's mother 
(Madfime which, if we nii8> 

take not, has iately come into the 
possession of HI R. H. the Prince 
Urgent. The model for Mr. Pitt's 
statue is a good companion for that 
of Mr, Fox in Bloomsbury ^square; 
but, in our Ininible judgment, great 
orators should be placed in more 
gracefol and imposing attitudes. 
Cupid disarmed^ an Anacreontic . — 
E. H. Bailey, A. 

A poetical subject, executed with 
great taste, and well entitled to ob- 
servatipn. The Flora is equally 
pleasing. 

Statue of the Right Hon. Fady Lou^ 
tea Russell. — F. Chairtrey, 11. A. 


A simple, beautiful, and inter- 
esting figure of a playful and in- 
nocent child. The simplicity of 
the attitude and unaffected air of 
the composition, give tliis statue an 
effect wliich we have rarely witness- 
ed in subjects of a similar nature. 
Bust of the late Princess Charlotte y 
tnodel/ed at Claremont^ executed in 
mar file for JLS.H. the Prince 
Leopold. — F. Nicoli. 

This bust is a striking likeness 
of the late lamented Princess; it 
! has llie expressive character and 
I dignity for which the original was 
- so remarkable. 

There are several excellent mo- 
dels in the Sculpture-Rcora. 
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THE LOVER’S TASK. 

(From Inlrodttction to Ihe Tales of my Landlady/, by Peregkine Puzzleukain.). 
( Concluded from p. 302. J 


As 1 saw clearly that nothing hut 
absolute seclusion would ever en* 
able me to biiish the task my lovely 
tyrant so arbitrarily insisted upon, 
I '(leterinined ' to take a lodging in 
the envlruivs of London, shut i«y> 
self, up (roro all society, and devote 
myisdl wholly to my pen, till it was 
completed. . 

The. following morning I began 
ley aearcb, and surely of all lodg- 
ing-hunters, I deserved to be reck- 
oeed' tbe most fastidious. One 
c^eoditVN) which I positively in- 
;<sted.tvas, that tliere should be no 
lodger besidemyself; and anotlier, 
tbe house sliould be uniformly 
/{|UHtt,> as.il ijheElared that the least 


noise, either day or night, would 
induce me to move directly. 

At length, 1 was fortunate enough 
to find apartments, such as I desir- 
ed, in the house of a respectable 
widow, in whose favour I was pre- 
possessed the moment I cast my 
eyes upon her. 

She appeared to be something 
more than Afty, and though she 
could never, even in her youthful 
days, have been termed handsome, 
her countenance was still pleasing ; 
a physiognomist would at the first 
glance have given her credit for 
good sense and benevolence. Her 
neat and plain garb was perfectly 
suited to her years* and her man- 
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nets were resipectful, without that sed, before I felt aiLWcl>6^oii it 
fawning obsequiousness too gene- take the goofl wetna^i'^^kiioiiioC 
ral among people of her class, my work* I receipted Mi^bute 
Our bargain was made in a few used to read bis plays ^to an oU wt>^ 
words ; 1 ordered my trunk to be man, and safely a wight of Sfich 
moved to my new habitation di- very slider pretensions as 
rectly, and in the course of a few ne^ trot be^asliacned to follow hit 
hours 1 was as completely at home example. In s(k 04 t, I oonfided tlit 
ns if I had been the old lady^s in- history of iny novel to my landlady^ 
mate all my life. and my confidence was soon fol* 

The following day I resumed my ' lowed by an earnest req«iest from, 
-task, and by dint of continual ap- j liie old lady to bear a chapter or 
plication, I made some progress:, two. 


but my sedentary life soon begun | 
to affect iny health; in less than a 
fortnight 1 grew -pale and thin, and 
completely lost 1037 appetite. I 
iuid, on taking my apartment, given 
iny landlady a bank-note to provide 
what was necessary for my table, 
with dirtjctions 10 call upoti me ns 
soon as it should he expended: as 
1 thought ^that that must be the 
case, though 1 had received no iu- 
timatiun of it, I desired to see her. 

After we Inul settled the business 
on which she came, we fell into 
chat on various subjects, and after 
glancing once or twice from me to 
my uriiing-desk, my landlady ob- 
served, that she feared 1 applied 
too closely to business. 

The kind solicitude which the 
good woman’s look and tune ex- 
pressed, pleased me; it was besides 
more than a fortnight since I Inud 
seen a female, and as 1 am natural- 
ly attached to tin: sex, the sight 
even of an old woman, after huvittg 
been so long deprived of all female 
society, w'as a treat to me. 1 soon 
discovered that my landlady was 
sensible and intelligent, ami liad 
seen a good deal nf the world, and 
before we parted, I engaged her to 
make biy tea Iwjriielf every evening. 
A Tew evenings .wly bad- elap*. 


j While I was reading, I was very 
I attentive to the manner of my ao** 

I ditor, and I soon had the mortifi^ 
cation, though she was more polieh-* 

; ed than to express her dnappraba* 
tiou by a yawn, as Moliere’a old 
woman occasionally did, to per- 
ceive that the only feeling which 
my laboured sentiment and fine- 
I spun declamations excited, was 
. complete weariness : to say the 
j truth, I felt for some moments the 
I most author-like resentment at this 
; insult to my talents ; but this feel- 
ing soon subsided, and I could not 
I help owning to myself, that if I 
; was in iter place, I couki 4 iot liaVe 
been able to behave so w'ell* 

This discovery, howen^er, com- 
pletely sickened me of my taak,' 
and during three days I did ooclikig 
but fidget about my apmmem^ 
beat the devil’s tattoo, begin half* 
hundred letters to Sophia, 
iially devote all the tiovel>^readeM 
and writers in the worlds except 
tuy dear girl herself, to ike iitfer- 
nalgods. 

I'lie inquirieis of my Ivadlady 
drew from me it 'last*the cawue of", 
my evident discorbanoO of mind* 

“ «Daii’t you tiiitik, my dear 
dam,” cried I, as J coftfeludcd myi ' 
philippic on die obstinacy Jof ttiyx 
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should be ja»ti- 
§lt4 In carryitig off this dew per* 
o«id forcing her to give 
«u»ber * 

/f' I believi^*’ replied oay land- 
ledti^ « i. can put you in a way to 
ob^it it, without baying reconrse 
to force.”— “ How so?” cried 1 
«l(g0rly- — “ Wby,” teplied she, 
** it baa fallen to my lot to witness 
a ggod deal of what may be term- 
ed the romance of life. You seem, 
air, to be at no loss for language,” 
here she with difficulty restrained a 
smile, “ and I fancy I can furnish 
you with incidents sufEcient to fill 
two or three volumes.” 

In the warmth of my gratitude, 
1 waa almost tempted to embrace 
my kind friend, whose considerate 
proposal 1 immediately accepted. 
1 took notes of the various conmiu* 
nications which she made to me, 
and having now something to work 
upon, I proceeded with tolerable 
rapidity. 

Sometimes, indeed, the demon 
bf enmi, who is, 1 suspect, the 
evil genius of scribhlers, would 
perch upon my writing-desk, and 
cast her spells around me, till my 
faculties sunk under her torpid in- 
fluence, and I became totally inca* 
pable bf continuing my task. But 
boy subjugation to this malign 
spirit did not continue long, and as 
.soon as 1 escaped from her tbral- 
doMS; X redoubled my diligence. 
i length, widi a pleasure which 
can be conceived only by one who 
loves as passionately as I do, I 
wrote the delightful word VIHIS at 
jkhe end of my third volume : it was 
'*'hen three o’clock in the uioming, 
and before nine I was on my way 
to die house of Sophia. 

1 found Her seated at breakfast 


with her esother: she received me 
with a blush of pleasure, which 
added new- lustre to her brilliant 
eyes ; and when with an air of tr{* 
umph I presented my manuscript, 
she extended her hand to receive it 
will) a smile that repaid me for all 
my trouble and anxiety. 

Such of my readers as have evef 
been in love will readily believe, 
that my Sophia found my work very 
superior to the common run of such* 
performances; but the more she 
praised it, the more my conscience 
upbraided me with the deceit 1 was 
practising, since, in strict justice, 
the work belonged rather to my 
landlady tlian to myself; and aU 
'though I was very certain, that it 
owed all its merit to Sophia’s be- 
lief that it was the child of my 
brain, I yet felt that there was a 
degree of meanness and injustice 
in appropriating what was, in part 
at least, the property of another. 

To be brief, that vulgar princi- 
ple, for so one of our modern phi- 
losophers has defined common ho- 
nesty, triumphed, and I acknow- 
ledged the truth to the fair arbi- 
tress of my destiny. 

Though a slight shade of morti- 
fioation crossed her brow, she soon 
dispelled it. ** 1 find,” said she, 
with a good-humoured smile, that 
Cupid’s power bif working mira- 
cles is more limited than I had 
supposed; but at least, the little 
god has taught you to recant some 
of your heretijcal opinions on the 
easiness of btiok-aiaking.” 

I eagerly interrupted her, with a 
declaration that 1 should hencefor- 
ward regard it as a very difficult 
task. 

** Well,” replied Sophia, “ that 
is something gained, however! and 
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after all, you liave still as good a 
title to the tales as many other au- 
tliors ; nay, in fact, yoa have a bet 
ter, for if the greater part of your 
work is not your own, at least it 
bdnestly come by.'’ 

1 kissed wath transport the hand 
of my dear little apologist, nor' did 
1 relca-^e it till 1 had ganiod a tacit 
consent, that in one month it should 
be iny own. 

In the midst of my happiness, I 
was not unmindful of my worthy 
Jiindlndy. I presented our joint 
property to a respectable publish- 
er, ulioiij 1 reoiicstcd to read the 
work, and if lie thoiiglit it worth 
publishing, to let me know what 
^uni lie eojild afford to give for it; 
as 1 intended to present the pro- 



duce of it, and as knMjji hiore as I 
could spare, to the woman 

fa^yiliom I consitier m’ self indebt* 
br the hand of^my» Sophia; 
e soon agreed abbdt the terms^ 
difficulty f.rose as to the title^ 
which, as iny publisher assured 
was a very essential point. 

** And pr;iy,” said friophiaj who 
happened ^to be present, “ why 
should you not call it, Tales of My 
Landlady^ Certainly no title can 
llllle more appropriate.” 

Although I had half a doKeii 
j names in my head, which I thought 
would have sounded better, I had 
juolited too much by experience^ 
to give an opinion in opposition to 
hers, and the MS, was named on 
the spot* 
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?LATK 87. — WALKING 1)^^SS. 

A liiciii dress composed of pea- 
green sarsnet, nv^de very short in 
the waist, and with a plain broad 
back. Long sleeve, railier loose, 
finished at ilie bottom with white 
satin honeycombed. A very full 
epaulette sleeve, the fulness con- 
fined in cQmparinienis by silk trim- 
ming. The collar is ornamented in 
a similar style ; it stands back, and 
displays the lace roUcrvtte or frill 
worn underneath. The waist is or- 
namented by a band niid tassel, and 
the bottom of tlic skirt finished 
with folds of pea-green sdtirt attd 
rich silk triuitlfw placed alternate- 
ly. Hcad-drg#fa pea-green satin 
toqtte^ ornamented with fiowers. 
Gloves and slices to correspond. 

' r. Nu. XXX. 


: TLATH 88. — EVENING UlRES^. 

j A white net gown over a palc5 
j bUish-coloureif slip ; the body is 
! made tight to the shape, and cut 
{ very low all round the bust, tvhich 
j is delicately ithaded by an undef 
i front of white lice. The bust of 
the dress is tastefully ornamented 
by rich white silk trimfhing j a band 
of the same round the waistj with 
while silk tassels tied in front, gives 
an elegant fiiiisii to the body of the 
dress. The skirt is trimmed with 
draperies of net interspersed with 
bunches of roses: these draperies 
are plr.ced high, and the skin is . 
finished round the bottom by a ttar*^ 
refw trimming, of a novel descrip- 
tion, composed of satin atid a rich 
flounce of blond laeet Shoft fuU 

I i 

3 1) 
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sleeve. H^-dress, a t<fq7te com- 
posed of rifcIVy citibroidered tjanze, 
ornamented with jfn elegant plume 
of white feaJu'rs',' wliidli are placed 
so as to fafl over on the right 
side; Pearl necklace and ear- rings. 
White kid gloves, and white satin 
shoes. 

We are indebted tc\the ihven- 
tion and taste of Miss Macdonald 
of 50, Soiitli Molton-sireet, for both 
our dresses this month. 


GKNFUAL OBSI.RVATIONS ON ^ 
FASHION AND DURSS. 

The summer fashions this year 
are, with the .exception of those 
adopted hy our fair pedestrians, 
more than nsnally various and ele- 
gant. For walking dross, plainness 
and simplicity seem to be the order 
of the day. Plain muslin high 
dresses, witli silk pelisses or spcii- 
^cers, and very large Leghorn, fine 
straw, or silk and straw bonnets, 
which are generally trimmed with 
flowers, are most prevalent. High 
silk dresses, made always in light 
colours, and in a maimer similar to 
the one we have given in onr print, 
are aNo in very general estimation. 

For the carriage and dress pro- 
oienude, pelisses composed of clear 
riiuslin, lined with coloured sarsnet, 
and profusely trimmed with while 
lace, are considered very tonish. 
7'he most elegant of these pelisses 
which we have seen is composed of 
fine plain clear muslin, and lined 
with bright green sarsnet, the skirt 
gored and made full. The waist 
t is very sliort, the back is full, and 
ithe body richly decorated with 
lace, put on in a novel and rather 
whiriisicaJ manner in four zig-zag 
i^ws, laid o»e above anotiieii^ which 
forms a pelerine and half-sleeve, 


for they come no farther llian tlse 
shoulder ill front. There is no col- 
lar, blit a very rich lace ruff, usu- 
ally left open at the throat, is worn 
with tills pelisse. Long full sleeve, 
the fulness confined from the wrist 
about half way to tlie elbow b}^ naft 
row bands of bias green satin, 
which are finished at each edge hy 
a row of gimp. The trimming of 
the pelisse consists of a broad 
flounce of lace, which goes up the 
fronts and round the bottom, and 
is surmounted by a wreath of leaves 
formed of joining lace, which is let 
in immediately above the flounce. 

The materials for carriage bon- 
nets are white satin, white gauze, 
net, or chip : the latter, however, 
is but partially worn. The crowns 
of bonnets continue to be made 
low, but the brims are consi(Ierai)Iy 
larger^ than we ever remember to 
have seen them: when, however, 
which is frequently the case, the 
brim is composed of a transparent 
materic^ its immense size iloes not 
render it niiliecoming. Some bon- 
nets are entirely transparent, but 
we have not noticed many of tlieni, 
the most fashionable being either 
composed of plain white satin, or 
else having a gauze or net front, 
with a wliite satin crown covered 
with gauze or net. Flowti's are the 
favourite ornaments, but white fea- 
thers are adopted for satin bonnets 
by many elcg^autes. Blond is a great 
deal used, particularly for satin 
bonnet.®, the brims of which are 
generally edged with it. liuches of 
blond, net, and gauze, are also in 
request for the brinm of bonnets. 

Muslin robes .Iwl continue in 
very great esiitnatiori in morning 
dress; but close round dresses Ijegin 
also to be a good deal worn. The 
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hoilios of these dresses are liiacJe in , considered genteel, hut/bc^’ begin 
a st\lc very similar to the robes. I^ito decline in favour. 

'I’ho skirts are <^cucral)y trimmed ji The only'nowliy that has ap- 
high, either with llounces of worked ; peared in lull dress sip’ce our last 
nuLslin, or rouleaus of clear muslin number is a pretty jbrace, which 
j)laced between rows oreml)roidery: forms a very genteel and beeuming 
some ladies, however, give a pre- corsage, 'Mns brace is composed 
ference to ruches of soft muslin, of white or coloured satin, and is 
placed at a considerable distance . attached to a very full sleeve of net 
from each other; there me three or i or blond, mixed with satin; thtsa 
lour of iliese /7/(7 ^(.'.s‘, aud they are i are put on over a govvii, and 

always very full. Waists continue j‘ brace, which is long, .something 
as sliort as usual, and long sleeves than half a quarter in breadth, 
are worn fuller than last month. rounded at the ends, is lolded 

Muslins, satins, andfigured silks ' J^cross the bosom, wliere it forms 

are the fashionalile materials for | the shape in a very becoming man- 
dinner dress, the form of which has j ncr, brought round the waist, and 
undergone a slTght revolution since j lastened in a full how in ,tlie uiiJ- 
our liLst number, as the bodies of : die of the hack. These braces are 


dresses are cut something higher, j 
the short sleeve is nut looped quite | 
so high, and the backs of dresses [ 
arc made narrower, and ^*onsc- | 
quently more becoming to ^ ilu* i 
huape. Frocks are more in lavour 
than gowns, and trimmings alVord 
a good deal of variet}^ i|^ form, 
though very liiile in material, as 
they are mostly composed of satin, 
gauze, or net ; the former of which 
is generally mixed with chenille. 

8atiii trimmings are in the form 
of shells or points, with a heading i 
of chenille. Gauze trimmings are 
disposed Jn waves, in scollops, and 
sometimes in flounces; there is al- 
ways a mixture of satin or chenille 
with gauze, but in general we think 
satin predominates. Blond and 
British net are worn in dress floun- 
ces, which are headed either with 
puffings of narrow full ruches of the 
same material, or else witli wreaths 
of stamped satin leaves or narrow 
rouleaus of twisted satin. Trim- 
mings composed of ribbon are still 


generally edged with a narrow 
blond, but we have seen one or two 
finished round the edge with an 
embroidery o'’ rose-buds, the efluet 
of which was exquisitely heautnul. 

I Plain and sprigged muslin cor- 
i ucltcs are much worn in undress ; 
j they are made with low cauls, the 
I borders eased with ribbon at the 
edge, and the fulness of the hack 
part of the caul couFiued with eat- 
ings ; the ears of these caps, which 
are very narrow, fasten under tlie 
chin with a bow of ribbon, and a 
full bow of bioader riblion is placed 
nearly in the centre of the head- 
piece. 

In full dress, ^jy«c.sturhans, caps, 
and small hats, are all considered 
fashionable; tven the most yoiuh- 
ful belle covers at least partially 
her beautiful tresses with one or 
othjcrof them. Oiu* limits will not 
permit us to enter into a pariicultjr^ 
description of their various forms ; 
we shall, therefore, only observe, 
that the crowns of hats anti the cauls 
3 D 2 
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ef eaps anetalnmys^fa moderate i 
betgbt : tiie former are composed oP 
white sattiti or satin to corres()ond 
with the dress ; tbe i&tter of lace, or 
elseef a mixture of satin and lace. 
Some also are of net, the fulness of 
the caul divided by rouleaus of 
white satin ; these have a light and 
tasteful appearance! but perhaps I 
the most strictly appropriate to 
full dress are those contposed of 
blond, with a mixture of satin. . 
’Caps are always ortianiented wit|^ , 
Bowers. Tor/nes and turbans have 
sometimes Bowers, but oftener fea- 
thers or silver ornaments; they are j 
also frequently trimmed with the I 
material of which they are made, j 
{lats, the brims of w hich we must i 


i 

observe are alw'ays small, are inva- 
riably decorated witii feathers. 

Plain gold ornaments are most 
fashionable in Iwilf-dress jew ellery ; 
white cornelian ts also partially 
w'orn. 

Vearls are universally ndop^pd in 
full-dress jewellery. 

By next month we shall proba- 
bly be able to make some observa- 
tions on the nianinr in winch the 
hair is worn in full dress, hut the 
passion for covering it lias jirevent- 
cd any novelty Irom being obstv- 

vable latelv. 

•/ 

Fashionable colours for ibis mont h 
are the same as last, with the addi- 
tion of wild-rose colour and pale 
blue. 


FRENCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 

PaaiB, May 3o. 


^ dear SorfHA, 

The papers will have an- 
nounced to you, before you receive 
fay letter, the death of the venera- 
te Prii^tcede Cond^, as well as the 
short court mourning which has 
been ordered for him. 1 shall say 
nothing to you about the mourning, 
%ec|ku^ it is confined to those im- 
^xhndi^tely connected with the court, 
tod is, in foct, similar to wliat I de- 
scribed on the lamented death of 
her late Royal Highness Princess 
Charlotte of Wales : I shall, there- 
for^ proceed to detail to you the 
fe^btou$, beginning, as usual, with 
the promenade costume, which ex- 
mere variety than when I 
^fote to you last. Pelisses have 
. di^i^peered i their place is sup- 
plied hy spencers, muslin dresses, 
which Btp^^orn with pelerines to 
ipof^eiipGNbd, atid arik gowns, made 
twift begin 


with the spencers, which, though 
iiotfc^quil^ so much in favour as the 
muslin and silk dresses, are very 
pretty, and have a good deal of 
novelty in their make. 

Reps and levantine are the fa- 
vourite materials for spencers, the 
waists of which are worn a very lit- 
tledonger than they have been for 
some time past. Tabs^ so lately ex- 
I ploded, are again in fashion, but 
I they are rather deeper than they 
used tQ be worn. The spencer is^ 
cut without any seam ; the back is 
plain and of a mpderate breadth ; 
the collar slopes gradually hack 
from the throat; it is high behind, 
and stands out from the back of the 
neck. The long sleeve is nearly 
tight to the arm, and covers almost 
half ’of the hand. There is gene- 
rally a half-sleeve, which is short ; 
ft is cut in points, which are fast- 
ened doAVii, and the space ^between 
tbem-B^ed up with a lacing of che- 
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nille. The spencer fastens down 
the front with silk frogs, and t\<rt) 
rows of chenille braiding, one broad, 
the other narrow, go tip the front 
and across the back. The bottom 
of the long sleeve is also finished 
with chenille braiding. These spen- 
cers are worn in white, lilac, and 
citron silk, hut white trimmed with 
lilac clienille is considered most 
elegant. 

Perknle is tlie only kind of mus- 
lin at present adopted for prome- 
nade dress. The bodies of gowns 
continue to he made tiglit to tlie 
shape, and the long sleeve is like- 
wise nearly tight to the arm. The 
skins are worn of a moderate ful- 
ness, and are ornamented round the 
Viottom either u ith narrow flounces, 
Spanish puffs, ora trimming which 
our mair/taudes des modes cal! a 
rifc/ze, and your milliners, I think, 
term a chevaax de fiihe: this last 
trimming is worn much narrower 
than it is with you. 

The Spanish puffs and flounces 
are usually six in number, and pla- 
ced very close together, the first 
being merely divided by a cotton 
cord placed between them: there 
are not more than two rows of the 
ruchesj but each row contains six 
falls; one of these is place^ at the 
very bottom of the dress, and the 
other at the distance of about half a 
quarter and nail from the bottom. 
The pelerines worn with these 
dresses entirely conceal the body 
of the gown ; they are very large, 
and always fasten behind ; they are 
irimmed witii a single row of ruckey 
or a double row of Spanish puffs or 
ilounoes. 

Now let mo speak to you of eha^ 
pfituXf which are strietlyiappropri- 
Oto tq tli^ season, being generally 


composed of cs3aff^#ganze^^/a//e. 
LegWn and straw are partial iy 
worn; and I nlust observe, thaft^'the 
French bid fkir to rival the Italians 
in the manufactory of straw, as^e- 
veral of the JFretieh straw bats are 
so exquisitely fine that tliey might 
be mistaken for Leghorn. 

Chapeaux still continuetobeworn 
low in -the crown, and with large 
brims, some of wiiich are square 
just in front, others are round, and 
some deeper on one side than the 
other; but in one particular they 
are all alike, that of nearly meeu 
ing under the chin. 

It is chiefly in the trimming of 
hats that the excessive versatility 
of Parisian taste is displayed. 
Scarfs of plaid gauze, wreaths of 
lilacs, or roses without leaves and 
very large, and bunches of flowers, 
are all in request. The edges of 
the brims of hats are decorated with 
folds of gauze cut bias, and ruches, 
Spanish pufls. and hoiiiilons of 
gauze; blond, ribbon, and tulle 
likewise in request, and all so equal- 
ly in fashion that it would be 
cult to say which predomi nates. 
But within these few days a new 
chapeau has appeared; it U com- 
posed of tulle, and the edge, of the 
brim is embossed in a running pat- 
tern of leaves of yellow stfAw. 
This chapeau was sported for the 
first time by a pretty co'mte$sevf\\o 
is distinguished for the eleganqeof 
her taste, and the eff ect of the straw- 
embroidery round the brim is so 
much admired, that it promises to 
become general : it is not, however, 
novel, for it has byeu wprn bffqre 
on velvet and on satiq, thqugh^ne- 
ver on light materials. 

While Lem on the of 

promenade d^ess, J 
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tp nptice oujr ^parasols; the piost i itiiiigs in full dress have not varied 
fashippable arp of azure ailk wiili since 1 wrote but the rohe a 
\vhi^5 sjik fringe ; they are in gene- C enfant has given place to corsages 
ral targe, and in the bands of a of diOerenl descripiious : some are 
.French bet(e almost as formidable composed of different coloured 
to the gentleman as the fan was ribbons platted together, wliicii at 
tormerly cpnsidered in those of our a distance appear like plaid sWe ; 
countrywpraen. You will perhaps, they are cut lower rortncl the bust 
iny.dear Sophia, suppose that Ahe than the under dress, and have aU 
mode of carrying a parasol is too • ways a full ruche of blond round 
simple to adn^^ of any display ei- I the bosom. Tlje sleeves are of 
thpr of grace or coquetry ; but Inile^ if the gown with which the 
half an hour spent in our prome- corsage is worn is satin, otherwise 
nades would make you change your they correspond with it; they are 
opinion. ! very short and full, 

Perkale is now the only thing i Some cor^/y^cs are made, of white 
ivbfii in morning costume. Gowns i or coloureil satins; but the prelii- 
are m^e nearly as they were when ; est of them that 1 have seen, was 
I wrote last, except that sleeves are i one composed of Inlk: it was worn 
tighter and waists longer ; the large ! over a lilac satin dress, am! was 


plaits too in which the flounces j 
were disposed, have disappeared, jj 
arid ruffs are very little worn within ' 
doarii; small laced handkerchiefs,; 
tied carelessly round the throat, are | 
substituted in their stead, and have 1 
(EU^rtainly a much better effect. | 
Dinner gowns are made of per- j 
ia/tj of slight silk, and of worked ! 


gaged with very small lilac silk 
coni; the gJ^gnigs, of which there 
were five or six in the body, were 
laid on zig-«ug, and the bosom and 
bottom of the waist trimmed with 
blond lace; that at the botLom of 
the waist was put very full just be- 
hind, and rounded in front so as to 
form one of the smartest little jack- 


IDiis]^^ the latlser is, however, but jj ets I ever saw. The sleeves were 
wprn.. They are cut low in j composed of very broad blond lace, 
^9^ indelicately so, j and were looped on the shoulder 
made tight to the with pearl ornaments in the shape 
they are trimmed in the of leases. I recommeiul this cn/'- 
those worn for the prome- sage to your particular attention, 
in fact^, with the addition of my dear Sophia, because I consi- 
they form promenade der it one of the most elegant dress 
^ . ‘bodies 1 liave seen for some time. 

is at present the I perceive that in speaking of 
fsatefial for full dress; the trimming of hats, 1 have ouiit^ 
l^ul j^Jpiu. and striped gauze is also ted to mention, that chapeaux of 
likeu iae ^u//e and j straw never have any trimming 
latter is much in round the edge of the brim, and 
dress gowns, but.it >8 no , that cornettes, so much iu fashion 
in 'request fur slips;, our some. time ago under liats,4ire now 

they form, however, an 
pil^« . iodtspeqsabln part ^f Imme costume 
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for undress, but are not much worn mental comb. T^qhes^ turbdns, 
either in lialf or full dress. dress hats, and sometimes biic rare- 

Toqttfs sire more in favour than ly caps, are abopted, by matrbhly 
thev were dwrin^j the two laist ladies. 

^ ^ j "i" ' 

montlis. The most fashionable for • I was Introduced last to 

full dress are composed of talk or la merveillcnse^ whose time" and 
crape scarfs spotted with silver, and j thoughts are devoted fa her torletj^ 
finished at the ends by a silver 'i she is not ambinous of appearing 
fringe : these toques are made of a well dressed, but she doats upon 
rnodei^ate height, the scarf is dis- being attired as unlike other people 
posed in a nMnil)er of folds round as possible. I am told, howeVer, 
tlie crown, and they are ornament- j liint she sometime strikes dut fil- 
ed only with rosettes formed of the sliions which are really becoming 
scarf in front. and tasteful. She is to appear m a 

Coral ornaments are still: consi- few days at a hal parc^ for which^I 
dered fashicmable both in full and hear she has invented an uncodi^ 
half dress jewellery, but they are monly pretty dress: if it is worth 
very frecpienlly mixed with pearl, noticing, I shall send' you an ac- 
arnl still oftener with burnished • count of it in my next. 
gold. !! dear Sophia !' Believe me always 

There is nothing novel in the "your F.UOOCIA. ' 

manner of dressing the hair: very I fbrgotto tell you, that iheonly 
yoniv» ladies ornament it with large ;| colours at present considered fa- 
wreaths of bowers, which are • shionahle .M*e, 4‘0''e'Colour, 
brought very low on tlie forehead ; j and curon-colour. White is^ Iiow- 
^metimes a bunch of flowers is | ever, more in favour than ariy liiihg.' 
placed behind, at others an orna- ! ' / 

INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIG, &c. 

Early in .Tune will be publish- 
ed, the second part, containing 40 
pages, of Ot’Uftmevts fwrn the An- 
tiqive^ for the use of architects, 
sculptors, an<l painters, printed 
from sitone at R. Ackernlann’s li- 
tiiographic preSs. 

In the press, 7%> Booft of Com- 
mon Prayer^ and Administration of 
the Sacramehtif, and oriier RJ tes and 
GeromonieS'of the Clinrch, accord- 
ing to the use of the unRW ©liufdh 
of England and Ireland : wdtli 
translations into the Greek, Latin, 

ItfiliRU; Spanish,’ French, and Ger- 
mail langnageStf This work wiirbe 
noinpmed in one qiaarto irolmtfe, 


[ uniform to a Polyglot Bible, also^ 

’ iifone quarto volume, now jmblisV 
I ing by Mr. Bagsterdf Paternoster^' 
row, by whom the names of 
scribers will be receive!! ; an<i if lls 
hoped that this publfcatidn wilt 
make the Cbminon Pfayeir TOll m^e 
acceptable to the scholar aim iftn- 
and ensure- tlie 
; and* encourtJgemtnrrof^ me 
’arid* fntnds bC*' ttie 
; churcli. A'Cnriimont^ran^iAW^s^ 
of the aliove !a%bacies,\m^^'l)||^v 
tfft.ll pooWt vdiwm^^fviil 
fished at the s^ie tiuie. 

Isaacs; autfi’6ifi8l“bPTafes‘'^'%6* 
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day, Ella Si/ Laurence, &c. &c. is f 
in the press, and will appear in a 
short time. ^ " 

Mrs. Richardson is translating 
from the French ojf Madame de Sou- 
saz, the interesting tale of Eugenie 
et Matilikf ou Memoires de la Fa~ \ 
tnilk de Motts, de Revel. 

Captain Bosquett's Treatise ou 
Duelitigf with the Annals *of Chi* 
valry, will appear this month. 

In a few days.will be published, 
Edtsard WortU^^ a novel ; to which 
is added, The Exile of Scotland, a 
tale, in three volumes, said to be 
written by William Gardner, pro- 
fessor of belles lettres in Sydney, 
Gloucestershire. 

Verezzi, a romance of former days, 
in four volumes, by Robert Huish, 
Esq. is in the press. 

The author of The Stcyne has in 
the press a new satirical novel call- 
ed Eath. The stqry is founded on 
fiict, and the principal personages 
that figurejn it are a northern duke 
and a military marquis. 

A new and elegant edition of Se- 
neca’s Morals, in one volunte 8vo. 
embellished with a fine portrait, 
will appear early in June. 

Mr. Wilson lias now in the hands 
of the engraver, the whole of the 
Qstadrille Figures, illustrated by 
diagrams, and arranged in a new 
and systematical manner. 

Mr. Richard Lawrence is pre- 
parijdig for publication Forty Eteh- 
Delected from the most beau- 
least mutilated specimens 
in Dil^.Elgiu collection j together 
witUmatical remarks on the style, 
cMMf^iqn, and peculiar ezcel- 
iSf thm relioB of Grecian 
•wWpiuni. 

Mrs. Yaw, author of a Deacrip- 


Constancy, or Leonid, in four or fird 
volumes. 

Captain Light, of the royal ar- 
tillery, will soon publish, in a 4to. 
volume. Travels in Egypt, Nubia, 
the Holy Land, Mount Lebanon, tmd 
Cyprus, with plates. 

J. Morier, Esq. has in great for- 
wardness, A second Journey through 
Persia and Constantinople in 1810- 
10, in a 4to. volume, with maps*, co- 
loured costumes, and other engra- 
vings. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson is 
printing, in a 4to. volume, A Nar- 
rative of an overland Journey from 
India, performed in the present 
year, with engravings of antiqui- 
ties, costume, &c. 

Captain Bonuycastle, of the roy- 
al engineers, is preparing for pub- 
lication, Spanish America, or An 
Account of the Dominions of Spain 
in the IFe$/e;7i Hemisphere, illustra- 
ted by maps. 

T. Walford, Esq. will soon pub- 
lish, in two pocket volumes. The 
Scientific Tourist through England, 
Wales, and Scotland.— The Scientific 
Tourist through Ireland is also in 
the press. 

Mackliii’s Bible, with its splen- 
did engravings, is preparing for re- 
publication on an improved and far 
less expensive plan, in atlas 4to. ; 
including a preface and historical 
accounts of the several books, by 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Nares. 

Mr. Yalpy lias issued a prospec- 
tus for publishing by subscription, 
a new end corrected edition of the 
Delphin Classics, with the vario- 
rum notes appended, to be entitled 
The RegentU Editioa. It is to lie 
printed in a neat and uniform man- 
ner. The maps will be beautifi^lly 
executed} and the weed-cuts as 
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pi^csent existing in theDelpliin and 
rar/ort/m edition will also he insert- 
ed. Tlie notes will be printed at 
the end of each author, and the va- 
rious i-eadings placed under the 
text. The best indices will beadopt- 
ed, and carefully collated with the 
text. The Delphi n Interpretatio 
will be placed under the text, to 
preserve the. beauty of the page; 
and the J.itcraria Notitia^ from the 
Bipont editions continued to the 
present time, will be added to each 
author. The whole will he Uni- 
forml}^ printed in 8vo. Each part 
will Contain 072 closely printed 
pages: tlie w'hole will make about 
120 or 130 parts. I’he necessity of 
publishing such a national work by 
subscription is obvious, as it pre- 
veiftsall appreliension of any check 
to its conipletion, and without which 
it could not be undertaken. Only 
a certain number of copies will bo 
])rinted; the work cannot, there- 
fore, be sold in separate parts, 
f-ach part is to be paid for on deli- 
very. 

A correspondent requests us to 
insert the following article : Having II 


I to spend a considerdlflS pAtt bf tny 
, time ill a room at some distance 
j from my library^ or bookcase^ I too 
I frequently find my table so eheutn- 
i bered with books, pamphlets, news- 
I papers, &c. Sic. that room is not 
left for writing at all; t6 obviate 
which, a very ingenious architect 
(Mr. Hay, who is at tlfis time re- 
siding at Kenelw’onh,) has furnish- 
ed Liic with a valuable piece of fur- 
tiiture, that completely obviates all 
my former inconveniences. It is 
called Hay’s Libraret, and is made 
of mahogany, abCut l8 inches high, 
I I inches wide, and 5 inches deep. 
The upper part is calculated for 
j duodecimos, 8 inches high, &c. ; 
the next for magazines, pamphlets, 
newspapers, &c. &c. 5 inches high, 
i The paper-folio and drawers arfe 
I 8 inches deep ; tlie left-hand draw- 
1 er is for ink, pounce, w'afers, and 
j pens ; the bottom is covered with 
haize. This will be found a most 
useful piece of furniture^to either 
ladies or gentlemen, but more par- 
ticularly so to invalids and people 
of sedentary life- 
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To * ^ ^ 

Au! should w'e never meet again 
(^Vid s\ich I fear is Fate's decree), 

Waste not one tender thought in vairl, 
Nor e’er beiitbw a sigh on me ! 

Ala«! I could not bear to know. 

That grief had made tby breast its 
sbvinc 5 

Nay, let the worm of pain and woe 
Prey only on this heart of mind. 

For i^ temper’d to the tooth 
Of anguish, et'n when most eefontt 
FoL V. No. XXX. 


Oh ! what can bite like base ilntrutb 
In those whom we haid deem’d sincere f 

Friendship! thou art a vagrant Sofuid^ — 
A phantom, which doth oh mislead; ; 
Full well thoukitow'st the heart to tvonilll^ 
And mock it when tbbu seest it bleed; 


A PICTURE. 

A thoiisknd faults in man W'e ^ . 

Merii. in him we seldom meet | „ 

Mali is inconstant and , , 

Man is false and tnaiscroi^ 

6 £ 
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is capriAAis, jealoii«, fiee, 
lie’s insincere, vain, trifling too; 

Atnl yet Uie \vamcii afi agree, 
l<'ur want of better lie must do ! 

LINES, 

Addressed to JoHH Carkegik, Esq. Author 
of^** Largi'it Vale ” 

Though Ellen’s gro\es and flagrant 
bowers 

Salute no more the gcniul sky; 

Tiiough Salem’s* fane and ]hon\ towers 
No longer strike llie admiring eye: 

Yet Poesy, celestial maid, 

To rescue from oblivion’s sway. 

Lends her immortalizing aid, 

And guards from turn and decay. 

Thus Larga’s beauteous vale, pourtray’d 
By hcav’n-irispiied Carnegie’s hand. 

Shall, in hi^ magic strain anay’d, 

Ev’a Time’s destroying pow’r with- 
stand. 

I^ong as the sun’s enlivening ray 
Shall nature’s wonted chainis renew. 

Or quivering leaves adorn the spray. 

Or Moijiing’b locks be gemm’d with 
dew; 

So long shall Larga’s verdant plain, 

Her varied scenes and view's sublime, 

Live in her bard’s descriptive stiaiii. 

And fluuiish unimpair’d by time! 

William Coates. 

* Jerusalem. 


THE ALTERCaVTION. 

Tunc — Boulanger. 

Written by Lady Bouuinodon. 

Pray, papa — pray, papa, stay a little 
longer! 

P^ay, papa — pray, papa, stay a little 
longer! 

Comjp, come, my dear, no nonsense, 
You’ve bad enough in conscience; 

^ Now cstll that powderM footnian in, 
Aod bid him bring y pyr pelisi^ in— ^ 


You know I gave you warning, 

1 cdii’t stay here till niorning. 

IVay, papa, &c. 

Your partner must excuse you, 

’Twont bieak his heart to lose you. 

And if you look so cross at him, ^ 

I’m suie you’ll be no loss to him; 

Tlic coach 1 know is calling, 

Sec here, they’ve brought youf 
shawl in. 

Pray, papa, &c. 

This comes of dissipation. 

Do have some moderation ; 

For if you’re so importunate. 

You’ll never make your foitune at 
These hops and jigs and races. 

No matter what y our face is. 
j Pray, papa, &c. 

I’ll have no more resistance. 

Remember, child, the distance; 

The w'eaihev loo is foggish, 

The roads are deep and hoggish ; 

Our coachman too is drunken, 

You know' the ditch we sunk hh 
P ray, papa, Sec, 

The nights an* very cold ones, 

The horses aie but old ones; 

Our family is icgular, 

Indeed, child, I must beg you’ll hear, 
You keep the carnage waiting, 

Let’s have no mure debating. 

Pray, papa, &c. 

1>) have your wits about ye; 

Your gland father is gouty, 
lie takes the eau midicinale, 

’T’aiit light w'c should be missing all ; 
Come, haste and make an end on’f, 
Ygu’ve seen the last, depend on’t. 
Pray, papa — pray, papa, stay a little 
ione^er! 

Pray, papa — pray, papa, stay a little 
longer 1 
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